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ADAM  BEDE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    WORKSHOP. 

WITH  a  single  drop  of  ink  for  a  mirror,  the  Egyptian  sor- 
cerer undertakes  to  reveal  to  any  chance  comer  far-reaching 
visions  of  the  past.  This  is  what  I  undertake  to  do  for  you, 
reader.  With  this  drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of  my  pen  I  will 
*how  you  the  roomy  workshop  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Burge,  car- 
penter and  builder,  in  the  village  of  Hayslope,  as  it  appeared 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1799. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there, 
busy  upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wainscoting.  A 
Scent  of  pine  wood  from  a  tent-like  pile  of  planks  outside  the 
open  door  mingled  itself  with  the  scent  of  the  elder-bushes 
tohich  were  spreading  their  summer  snow  close  to  the  open 
window  opposite  :  the  slanting  sunbeams  shone  through  the 
transparent  shavings  that  flew  before  the  steady  plane,  and  lit 
up  the  fine  grain  of  the  oak  paneling  which  stood  propped 
against  the  wall.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings  a  rough 
gray  shepherd-dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasant  bed,  and  was 
lying  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws,  occasionally  wrink- 
ling his  brows  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  tallest  of  the  five  work- 
men, who  was  carving  a  shield  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden  man- 
telpiece. It  was  to  this  workman  that  the  strong  barytone  be- 
longed which  was  heard  above  the  sound  of  plane  and  ham- 
mer, singing, 

"  Awake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth     .     .     .    ." 

Here  some   measurement  was   to  be  taken   which    required 
more  concentrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice  subsided 
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into  a  low  whistle ;  but  it  presently  broke  out  again  with  re 
newed  vigor, 

"  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear," 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chest,  and  the 
broad  chest  belonged  to  a  large-boned,  muscular  man,  nearly 
six  feet  high,  with  a  back  so  flat  and  a  head  so  well  poised 
that  when  he  drew  himself  up  to  take  a  more  distant  survey 
of  his  work  he  had  the  air  of  a  soldier  standing  at  ease.  The 
sleeve  rolled  up  above  the  elbow  showed  an  arm  that  was 
likely  to  win  the  prize  for  feats  of  strength  ;  yet  the  long, 
supple  hand,  with  its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works 
of  skill.  In  his  tall  stalwartness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon, 
and  justified  his  name ;  but  the  jet-black  hair,  made  the  more 
noticeable  by  its  contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and  the 
keen  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  that  shone  from  under  strongly- 
marked,  prominent,  and  mobile  eyebrows,  indicated  a  mix- 
ture of  Celtic  blood.  The  face  was  large  and  roughly  hewn, 
and  when  in  repose  had  no  other  beauty  than  such  as  belongs 
to  an  expression  of  good-humored,  honest  intelligence. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  next  workman  is  Adam's 
brother.  He  is  nearly  as  tall ;  he  has  the  same  type  of 
features,  the  same  hue  of  hair  and  complexion  ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  family  likeness  seems  only  to  render  more 
conspicuous  the  remarkable  difference  of  expression  both  in 
form  and  face.  Seth's  broad  shoulders  have  a  slight  stoop; 
Ji  is- eyes  are  gray;  his  eyebrows  have  less  prominence  and 
more  repose  than  his  brother's  ;  and  his  glance,  instead  o£ 
being  keen,  is  confiding  and  benignant.  He  has  thrown  off  his 
paper  cap,  and  you  see  that  his  hair  is  not  thick  and  straight, 
like  Adam's,  but  thin  and  wavy,  allowing  you  to  discern  the 
exact  contour  of  a  coronal  arch  that  predominates  very  de- 
cidedly over  the  brow. 

The  idle  tramps  always  felt  sure  they  could  get  a  copper 
from  Seth  ;  they  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Adam. 

The  concert  of  the  tools  and  Adam's  voice  was  at  last 
broken  by  Seth,  who,  lifting  the  door  at  which  he  had  been 
working  intently,  placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  said, 

"  There  !  I've  finished  my  door  to-day,  anyhow." 

The  workmen  all  looked  up ;  Jim  Salt  a  burly  red-haired 
man,  known  as  Sandy  Jim,  paused  from  his  planing,  and 
Adam  said  to  Seth,  with  a  sharp  glance  of  surprise, 

"What!  dost  think  thee'st  finished  the  door  ?" 
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"Ay,  sure,"  said  Seth,  with  answering  surprise,  "what's 
awanting  to't  ? " 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  other  three  workmen 
made  Seth  look  round  confusedly.  Adam  did  not  join  in  the 
laughter,  but  there  was  a  slight  smile  on  his  face  as  he  said, 
in  a  gentler  tone  than  before, 

"  Why,  thee'st  forgot  the  panels." 

The  laughter  burst  out  afresh  as  Seth  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  head,  and  colored  over  brow  and  crown. 

"  Hooray  ! "  shouted  a  small  lithe  fellow,  called  Wiry 
Ben,  running  forward  and  seizing  the  door.  "  We'll  hang  up 
th'  door  at  fur  end  o'  th'  shop  an'  write  on't,  '  Seth'  Bede,  the 
Methody,  his  work.'  Here,  Jim,  lend's  hould  o'  th'  red-pot." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Adam.  "  Let  it  alone,  Ben  Cranage. 
You'll  mayhap  be  making  such  a  slip  yourself  some  day ;  you'll 
laugh  o'  th'  other  side  o'  your  mouth  then." 

"  Catch  me  at  it,  Adam.  It'll  be  a  good  while  afore  my 
head's  full  o'  th'  Methodies,"  said  Ben. 

"Nay,  but  it's  often  full  o'  drink,  and  that's  worse." 

Ben,  however,  had  now  got  the  "  red-pot  "  in  his  hand,  and 
was  about  to  begin  writing  his  inscription,  making,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  an  imaginary  S  in  the  air. 

"  Let  it  alone,  will  you  ?  "  Adam  called  out,  laying  down  his 
tools,  striding  up  to  Ben,  and  seizing  his  right  shoulder. 
"  Let  it  alone;  or  I'll  shake  the  soul  out  o'  your  body." 

Ben  shook  in  Adam's  iron  grasp,  but,  like  a  plucky  small 
man  as  he  was,  he  didn't  mean  to  give  in.  With  his  left  hand 
he  snatched  the  brush  from  his  powerless  right,  and  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  would  perform  the  feat  of  writing  with  his 
left.  In  a  moment  Adam  turned  him  round,  seized  his  other 
shoulder,  and,  pushing  him  along,  pinned  him  against  the  wall. 
But  now  Seth  spoke. 

"  Let  be,  Addy,  let  be.  Ben  will  be  joking.  Why,  he's  i' 
the  right  to  laugh  at  me.  I  canna  help  laughing  at  myself." 

"  I  shan't  loose  him  till  he  promises  to  let  the  door  alone," 
said  Adam. 

"  Come,  Ben,  lad,"  said  Seth,  in  a  persausive  tone,  "  don't 
let's  have  a  quarrel  about  it.  You  know  Adam  will  have  his 
way.  You  may's  well  try  to  turn  a  wagon  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Say  you'll  leave  the  door  alone,  and  make  an  end  on't." 

"  I  binna  frighted  at  Adam,"  said  Ben,  "  but  I  donna 
mind  sayin'  as  I'll  let't  alone  at  yare  askin',  Seth." 

"  Come,  that's  wise  of  you,  Ben,"  said  Adam,  laughing  and 
relaxing  his  grasp. 
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They  all  returned  to  their  work  now  ;  but  Wiry  Ben,  having 
had  the  worst  in  the  bodily  contest,  was  bent  on  retrieving 
that  humiliation  by  a  success  in  sarcasm. 

"  Which  was  ye  thinkin'  on,  Seth,"  he  began — "  the  pretty 
parson's  face  or  her  sarmunt  when  ye  forgot  the  panel? " 

"  Come  and  hear  her,  Ben,"  said  Seth,  good-humoredly  ; 
"  she's  going  to  preach  on  the  Green  to-night ;  happen  ye'd 
get  something  to  think  on  yourself  then,  instead  o'  those 
wicked  songs  ye're  so  fond  on.  Ye  might  get  religion,  and 
that  'ud  be  the  best  day's  earnings  y'  ever  made." 

"  All  i'  good  time  for  that,  Seth  ;  I'll  think  about  that  when 
I'm  a-going'  to  settle  i'  life  ;  bachelors  doesn't  want  such  heavy 
earnin's.  Happen  I  shall  do  the  coortin'  and  the  religion  both 
together  as  ye  do,  Seth  ;  but  ye  wouldna  ha'  me  get  converted 
an'  chop  in  atween  ye  an'  the  pretty  preacher,  an'  carry  her 
aff?" 

"No  fear  o'  that,  Ben  ;  she's  neither  for  you  nor  for  me  to 
win,  I  doubt.  Only  you  come  and  hear  her,  and  you  won't 
«peak  lightly  on  her  again." 

"  Well,  I'm  half  a  mind  t'  ha'  a  look  at  her  to-night,  if  there 
isn't  good  company  at  the  Holly  Bush.  What'll  she  tek  for 
her  text  ?  Happen  ye  can  tell  me,  Seth,  if  so  be  as  I 
shouldna  come  up  i'  time  for't.  Will't  be  '  What  comes  ye  out 
for  to  see?  A  prophetess?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  a  prophetess  ' — a  uncommon  pretty  young  woman." 

"  Come,  Ben,"  said  Adam,  rather  sternly,  "  you  let  the 
words  o'  the  Bible  alone  ;  you're  going  too  far  now." 

"  What !  are  ye  a-turnin'  roun',  Adam  ?  I  thought  ye  war 
dead  again  th'  women  preachin'  a  while  agoo  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I'm  not  turnin'  noway.  I  said  naught  about  the 
women  preachin'  •  I  said,  You  let  the  Bible  alone  ;  you've  got 
a  jest-book,  han't  you,  as  you're  rare  and  proud  on  ?  Keep 
your  dirty  fingers  to  that." 

"Why,  y'  are  gettin'  as  big  a  saint  as  Seth.  Y'  are 
goin'  to  th'  preachin'  to-night,  I  should  think.  Ye'll  do  finely 
t'  lead  the  singin'.  But  I  dun  know  what  Parson  Irwine  'ull 
say  at's  gran'  favright  Adam  Bede  a-turnin'  Methocly." 

"Never  do  you  bother  yourself  about  me,  Ben.  I'm  not 
a-going  to  turn  Methodist  any  more  nor  you  are — though  it's 
like  enough  you'll  turn  to  something  worse.  Mester  Irwine's 
got  more  sense  nor  to  meddle  wi'  people's  doing  as  they  like  in 
religion.  That's  between  themselves  and  God,  as  he's  said  to 
me  many  a  time." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  he's  none  so  fond  o'  your  dissenters,  for  all 
that." 
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"  Maybe  ;  I'm  none  so  fond  o'  Josh  Tod's  thick  ale,  but  I 
don't  hinder  you  from  making  a  fool  o'  yourself  wi't." 

There  was  a  laugh' at  this  thrust  of  Adam's,  but  Seth  said, 
very  seriously, 

"  Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mustna  say  as  any  body's  religion's 
like  thick  ale.  Thee  clostna  believe  but  what  the  dissenters 
and  the  Methodists  have  got  the  root  o'  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  church  folks." 

"  Nay,  Seth,  lad ;  I'm  not  for  laughing  at  no  man's  relig- 
ion. Let  'em  follow  their  consciences,  that's  all.  Only  I  think 
it  'ud  be  better  if  their  consciences  'ud  let  'em  stay  quiet  i'  the 
church — there's  a  deal  to  be  learnt  there.  And  there's  such  a 
thing  as  being  over-speritial ;  we  must  have  something  beside 
Gospel  i'  this  world.  Look  at  the  canals,  an'  th'  acqueducs, 
an'  th'  coal-pit  engines,  and  Arkwright's  mills  there  at  Crom- 
ford  ;  a  man  must  learn  sutnmat  beside  Gospel  to  make  them 
things,  I  reckon.  But  t'  hear  some  o'  them  preachers,  you'd 
think  a  man  must  be  doing  nothing  all's  life  but  shutting's 
eyes  and  looking  what's  a-going  on  inside  him.  I  know  a  man 
must  have  the  love  o'  God  in  his  soul,  and  the  Bible's  God's 
word.  But  what  does  the  Bible  say  ?  Why,  it  says  as  God 
put  his  sperrit  into  the  workman  as  built  the  tabernacle,  to 
make  him  do  all  the  carved  work  and  things  as  wanted  a  nice 
hand.  And  this  is  my  way  o'  looking  at  it ;  there's  the  sperrit 
o'  God  in  all  things  and  all  times — week-day  as  well  as  Sun- 
day— and  i'  the  great  works  and  inventions,  and  i'  the  figur- 
ing and  the  mechanics.  And  God  helps  us  with  our  head-pieces 
and  our  hands  as  well  as  with  our  souls  ;  and  if  a  man  does 
bits  o'  jobs  out  o'  working  hours — builds  a  oven  for's  wife  to 
save  her  from  going  to  the  bakehouse,  or  scrats  at  his  bit  o' 
garden  and  makes  two  potatoes  grow  instead  o'  one,  he's  doing 
more  good,  and  he's  just  as  near  to  God,  as  if  he  was  running 
after  some  preacher  and  a-praying  and  a-groaning." 

"Well  done,  .Adam  !  "  said  Sandy  Jim,  who  had  paused 
from  his  planing  to  shift  his  planks  while  Adam  was  speak- 
ing;  "that's  the  best  sarmunt  I've  heared  this  long  while. 
By  th'  same  token,  my  wife's  a-bin  a-plaguin'  me  on  to  build 
her  a  oven  this  twelvemont'." 

"There's  reason  in  what  thee  say'st,  Adam,"  observed 
Seth,  gravely.  "  But  thee  know'st  thyself  as  it's  hearing  the 
preachers  thee  find'st  so  much  fault  with  as  has  turned  many 
an  idle  fellow  into  ar>,  mdu.strious  tin.  It's  the  preacher  as 
empties  th'  alehouse  ;  and  if  a  man  gets  religion  he'll  do  his 
work  none  the  worse  for  that." 
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"  On'y  he'll  lave  the  panels  out  o'  th'  doors  sometimes, 
eh,  Seth  ?  "  said  Wiry  Ben. 

"  Ah,  Ben,  you've  got  a  joke  again  me  as  11  last  you  your 
life.  But  it  isna  religion  as  was  i'  fault  there  ;  it  was  Seth 
Bede,  as  was  allays  a  wool-gathering  chap,  and  religion  hasna 
cured  him,  the  more's  the  pity." 

"  Ne'er  heed  me,  Seth,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  "  y'are  a  down- 
right good-hearted  chap,  panels  or  no  panels  ;  an'  ye  donna 
set  up  your  bristles  at  every  bit  o'  fun,  like  some  o'  your  kin, 
as  is  mayhap  cliverer." 

"  Seth,  lad,"  said  Adam,  taking  no  notice  of  the  sarcasm 
against  himself,  "  thee  mustna  take  me  unkind.  I  wasna 
driving  at  thee  in  what  I  said  just  now.  Some's  got  one  way 
o'  looking  at  things  and  some's  got  another." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mean'st  me  no  unkindness,"  said 
Seth,  "  I  know  that  well  enough.  Thee't  like  thy  dog  Gyp — 
thee  bark'st  at  me  sometimes,  but  thee  allays  lick'st  my  hand 
after." 

All  hands  worked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  until 
the  church  clock  began  to  strike  six.  Before  the  first  stroke 
had  died  away,  Sandy  Jim  had  loosed  his  plane  and  was 
reaching  his  jacket ;  Wiry  Ben  had  left  a  screw  half  driven 
in,  and  thrown  his  screw-driver  into  his  tool-basket ;  Mum 
Taft,  who,  true  to  his  name,  had  kept  silence  throughout  the 
previous  conversation,  had  flung  down  his  hammer  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  lifting  it :  and  Seth,  too,  had  straightened  his 
back,  and  was  putting  out  his  hand  towards  his  paper  cap. 
Adam  alone  had  gone  on  with  his  work  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  observing  the  cessation  of  tools  he  looked 
up,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  indignation, 

"  Look  there,  now !  I  can't  abide  to  see  men  throw  away 
their  tools  i'  that  way,  the  minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike, 
as  if  they  took  no  pleasure  i'  their  work,  and  was  afraid  o' 
doing  a  stroke  too  much." 

Seth  looked  a  little  conscious,  and  began  to  be  slower  in 
his  preparations  for  going,  but  Mum  Taft  broke  silence  and 
said, 

".Ay,  ay,  Adam,  lad,  ye  talk  like  a  young  un.  When  y' 
are  six  an'  forty  like  me,  istid  o'  six  an'  twenty,  ye  wonna  be 
so  flush  o'  workin'  for  naught." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Adam,  still  wrathful  ;  "what's  age  got 
to  do  with  it,  I  wonder  ?  Ye  arena  getting  stiff  yet,  I  reckon. 
I  hate  to  see  a  man's  arms  drop  down  as  if  he  was  shot, 
before  the  clock's  fairly  struck,  just  as  if  he'd  never  a  bit 
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0*  pride  and  delight  In's  work.  The  very  grindstone  'till  go 
on  turning  a  bit  after  you  loose  it." 

"  Bodderation,  Adam  !  "  exclaimed  Wiry  Ben.  "  Lave  a 
chap  aloon,  will  'ee.  Ye  war  a-finding  faut  wi'  preachers  a 
while  agoo — y'  are  fond  enough  o'  preachin'  yoursen.  Ye 
may  like  work  better  nor  play,  but  I  like  play  better  nor  work  ; 
that'll  'commodate  ye — it  laves  ye  the  moor  to  do." 

With  this  exit  speech,  which  he  considered  effective,  Wiry 
Ben  shouldered  his  basket  and  left  the  workshop,  quickly 
followed  by  Mum  T aft  and  Sandy  Jim.  Seth  lingered,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  Adam,  as  if  he  expected  him  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"  Shalt  go  home  before  thee  go'st  to  the  preaching  ? " 
Adam  asked,  looking  up. 

"  Nay  ;  I've  got  my  hat  and  things  at  Will  Maskery's.  I 
sha'n't  be  home  before  going  for  ten.  I'll  happen  see  Dinah 
Morris  safe  home,  if  she's  willing.  There's  nobody  comes 
with  her  from  Peyser's,  thee  know'st." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  mother  not  to  look  for  thee,"  said  Adam. 

"  Thee  artna  going  to  Peyser's  thyself  to-night  ?  "  said 
keth,  rather  timidly,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  workshop. 

"  Nay,  I'm  going  to  th'  school." 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  kept  his  comfortable  bed,  only  lifting 
cp  his  head  and  watching  Adam  more  closely  as  he  noticed 
the  other  workmen  departing.  But  no  sooner  did  Adam  put 
his  ruler  in  his  pocket,  and  begin  to  twist  his  apron  round  his 
waist,  than  Gyp  ran  forward  and  looked  up  in  his  master's 
face  with  patient  expectation.  If  Gyp  had  had  a  tail  he  would 
doubtless  have  wagged  it ;  but,  being  destitute  of  that  vehicle 
for  his  emotions,  he  was,  like  many  other  worthy  personages, 
destined  to  appear  more  phlegmatic  than  nature  had  made 
him. 

"  What,  art  ready  for  the  basket,  eh,  Gyp  ?  "  said  Adam, 
with  the  same  gentle  modulation  of  voice  as  when  he  spoka 
to  Seth. 

Gyp  jumped,  and  gave  a  short  bark,  as  much  as  to  say% 
"  Of  course."  Poor  fellow  !  he  had  not  a  great  range  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  basket  was  the  one  which  on  work-days  held  Adam's 
and  Seth's  dinner  ;  and  no  official,  walking  in  procession, 
could  look  more  resolutely  unconscious  of  all  acquaintance 
than  Gyp  with  his  basket  trotting  at  his  master's  heels. 

On  leaving  the  workshop  Adam  locked  the  door,  took  the 
key  out,  and  carried  it  to  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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wood-yard.  It  was  a  low  nouse,  with  smooth  gray  thatch  and 
buff  walls,  looking  pleasant  and  mellow  in  the  evening  light. 
The  leaded  windows  were  bright  and  speckless,  and  the  door- 
stone  was  as  clean  as  a  white  boulder  at  ebb  tide.  On  the 
door-stone  stood  a  clean  old- woman,  in  a  dark-striped  liner 
gown,  a  red  kerchief,  and  a  linen  cap,  talking  to  some  specklec 
fowls  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  toward  her  by  ai 
illusory  expectation  of  cold  potatoes  or  barley.  The  olo 
woman's  sight  seemed  to  be  dim,  for  she  did  not  recognizi 
Adam  till  he  said, 

"  Here's  the  key,  Dolly ;  lay  it  down  for  me  in  the  house. 
will  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sure  ;  but  wunna  ye  come  in,  Adam  ?  Miss  Mary's 
i'  th'  house,  and  Mester  Burge  'ull  be  back  anon  ;  he'd  be 
glad  t'  ha'  ye  to  supper  wj'm,  I'll  be's  warrand." 

"  No,  Dolly,  thank  you  ;  I'm  off  home.     Good-evening.' 

Adam  hastened  with  long  strides,  Gyp  close  to  his  heels 
out  of  the  work-yard,  and  along  the  high  road  leading  awaj 
from  the  village  and  down  the  valley.  As  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  an  elderly  horseman,  with  his  portmanteau 
strapped  behind  him,  stopped  his  horse  when  Adam  had 
passed  him,  and  turned  round  to  have  another  long  look  al 
the  stalwart  workman  in  paper  cap,  leather  breeches,  and 
dark-blue  worsted  stockings. 

Adam,  unconscious  of  the  admiration  he  was  exciting, 
presently  struck  across  the  fields,  and  now  broke  out  into  the 
tune  which  had  all  day  long  been  running  in  his  head  : 

"  Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear  j 
For  God's  all-seeing  eye  surveys 
Thy  secret  thoughts,  thy  works,  and  ways." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     PREACHING. 


a  quarter  of  seven  there  was  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  excitement  in  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  its  little  street,  from  the  Donnithorn  Arms 
to  the  church-yard  gate,  the  inhabitants  had  evidently  beek 
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drawn  out  of  their  houses  by  something  more  than  the  pleas- 
ure of  lounging  in  the  evening  sunshine.  The  Donnithorne 
Arms  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  a  small  farm- 
yard and  stack-yard  which  flanked  it,  indicating  that  there 
was  a  pretty  take  of  land  attached  to  the  inn,  gave  the  travel- 
ler a  promise  of  good  feed  for  himself  and  his  horse,  which 
might  well  console  him  for  the  ignorance  in  which  the  weather- 
beaten  sign  left  him  as  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  that  ancient 
family,  the  Donnithornes.  Mr.  Casson,  the  landlord,  had 
been  for  some  time  standing  at  the  door  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  balancing  himself  on  his  heels  and  toes,  and 
looking  toward  a  piece  of  uninclosed  ground,  with  a  maple  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  destination  of  cer- 
tain grave-looking  men  and  women  whom  he  had  observed 
passing  at  intervals. 

Mr.  Casson's  person  was  by  no  means  of  that  common 
type  which  can  be  allowed  to  pass  without  description.  On  a 
front  view  it  appeared  to  consist  principally  of  two  spheres, 
bearing  about  the  same  relation  to"  each  other  as  the  earth 
and  moon  :  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  sphere  might  be  said,  at 
a  rough  guess,  to  be  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  upper, 
which  naturally  performed  the  function  of  a  mere  satellite 
and  tributary.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  Mr. 
Casson's  head  was  not  at  all  a  melancholy  looking  satellite, 
nor  was  it  a  "spotty  globe,"  as  Milton  has  irreverently  called 
the  moon  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  head  and  face  look  more  sleek 
and  healthy,  and  its  expression,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to 
a  pair  of  round  and  ruddy  cheeks,  the  slight  knot  and  inter- 
ruptions forming  the  nose  and  eyes  being  scarcely  worth  men- 
tion, was  one  of  jolly  contentment,  only  tempered  by  that 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  usually  made  itself  felt  in  his 
attitude  and  bearing.  This  sense  of  dignity  could  hardly  be 
considered  excessive  in  a  man  who  had  been  butler  to  "the 
family  "  for  fifteen  years,  and  who,  in  his  present  high  posi- 
tion, was  necessarily  very  much  in  contact  with  his  inferiors. 
Vfow  to  reconcile  his  dignity  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  curi- 
osity by  walking  toward  the  Green,  was  the  problem  that  Mr. 
' 'asson  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for  the  last  five  min- 
UNJS  ;  but  when  he  had  partly  solved  it  by  taking  his  hands 
r-ut  of  his  pockets  and  thrusting  them  into  the  armholes  ot 
his  waistcoat,  by  throwing  his  head  on  one  side,  and  providing 
himself  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  whatever 
might  fall  under  his  notice,  his  thoughts  were  diverted  by  the 
•approach  of  the  horseman,  whom  we  lately  saw  pausing  tp 
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have  another  look  at  our  friend  Adam,  and  whd  now  pulled 
up  at  the  door  of  the  Donnithorne  Arms. 

"  Take  off  the  bridle  and  give  him  a  drink,  ostler,"  said 
the  traveller  to  the  lad  in  a  smock  frock,  who  had  come  out 
of  the  yard  at  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs. 

"  Why,  what's  up  in  your  pretty  village,  landlord  ?  "  he 
continued,  getting  down.  "There  seems  to  be  quite  a  stir." 

"  It's  a  Methodis'  preaching,  sir ;  it's  been  gev  hout  as  a 
young  woman's  a-going  to  preach  on  the  Green,"  answered 
Mr.  Casson,  in  a  treble  and  wheezy  voice,  with  a  slightly 
mincing  accent.  "  Will  you  please  to  step  in,  sir,  an'  tek 
somethink  ? " 

"  No  -,  I  must  be  getting  on  to  Drosseter.  I  only  want  a 
drink  for  my  horse.  And  what  does  your  parson  say,  I  won- 
der, to  a  young  woman  preaching  just  under  his  nose  ?  " 

"  Parson  Irwine,  sir,  doesn't  live  here  ;  he  lives  at  Brox'on, 
over  the  hill  there.  The  parsonage  here's  a  tumble-down  place, 
sir,  not  fit  for  gentry  to  live  in.  He  comes  here  to  preach 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  sir,  an'  puts  up  his  hoss  here.  It's  a 
gray  cob,  sir,  an'  he  sets  great  store  by't.  He's  allays  puts 
up  his  hoss  here,  sir,  iver  since  before  I  hed  the  Donnithorne 
Arms.  I'm  not  this  countryman,  you  may  tell  by  my  tongue, 
sir.  They're  cur'ous  talkers  i'  this  country,  sir;  the  gentry's 
hard  work  to  hunderstand  'em.  I  was  brought  hup  among 
the  gentry,  sir,  an'  got  the  turn  o'  their  tongue  when  I  was  a 
bye.  Why,  what  do  you  think  the  folks  here  say  for  '  hevn't 
you  ? ' — the  gentry,  you  know,  says  '  hevn't  you  ' — well,  the 
people  about  here  says  '  hanna  yey.'  It's  what  they  call  the 
dileck  as  is  spoke  hereabout,  sir.  That's  what  I've  heard 
Squire  Donnithorne  say  many  a  time  ;  it's  the  dileck,  says 
he." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling.  "  I  know  it  very 
well.  But  you've  not  got  many  Methodists  about  here,  surely 
— in  this  agricultural  spot.  I  should  have  thought  there 
would  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Methodist  to  be  found 
about  here.  You're  all  farmers,  aren't  you  ?  The  Methodists 
can  seldom  lay  much  hold  on  them" 

"  Why,  sir,  there's  a  pretty  lot  o'  workmen  round  about, 
sir.  There's  Mester  Burge  as  owns  the  timber-yard  over 
there,  he  underteks  a  good  bit  o'  building  an'  repairs.  An' 
there's  the  stone-pits  not  far  off.  There's  plenty  of  emply  f 
this  country  side,  sir.  An'  there's  a  fine  batch  o'  Methodisses 
at  Treddles'on — that's  the  market-town,  about  three  miles 
off — you'll  maybe  ha'  come  through  it,  sir.  There's  pretty 
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nigh  a  sqore  of  'em  on  the  Green  now,  as  come  from  there. 
That's  where  our  people  gets  it  from,  though  there's  only  two 
men  of  'em  in  all  Hayslope  :  that's  Will  Maskery,  the  wheel- 
wright, and  Seth  Becle,  a  young  man  as  works  at  the  car- 
penterin'." 

"  The  preacher  comes  from  Treddleston,  then,  does  she  ? " 

"  Nay,  sir,  she  comes  out  o'  Stonyshire,  pretty  nigh  thirty 
mile  off.  But  she's  a-visitin'  hereabout  at  Mester  Poyser's  at 
the  Hall  Farm — it's  them  barns  an'  big  walnut-trees,  right 
away  to  the  left,  sir.  She's  own  niece  to  Poyser's  wife,  an' 
they'll  be  fine  an'  vexed  at  her  for  making  a  fool  of  herself 
i'  that  way.  But  I've  heared  as  there's  no  holding  these 
Methodisses  when  the  maggit's  once  got  i'  their  head;  many 
of  'em  goes  stark  starin'  mad  wi'  their  religion.  Though  this 
young  woman's  quiet  enough  to  look  at,  by  what  \  can  make 
out ;  I've  not  seen  her  myself." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  wait  and  see  her,  but  I  must 
get  on.  I've  been  out  of  my  way  for  the  last  twenty  minutes, 
to  have  a  look  at  that  place  in  the  valley.  It's  Squire  Donni- 
thorne's,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  Donnithorne  Chase,  that  is.  Fine  hoaks 
there,  isn't  there,  sir?  I  should  know  what  it  is,  sir,  for  I've 
lived  butler  there  a-going  i'  fifteen  year.  It's  Captain  Donni- 
thorne as  is  th'  heir,  sir — Squire  Donnithorne's  grandson. 
He'll  be  comin'  of  hage  this  'ay-'arvest,  sir,  an'  we  shall  hev 
fine  doin's.  He  owns  all  the  land  about  here,  sir,  Squire 
Donnithorne  does." 

"Well,  it's  a  pretty  spot,  whoever  may  own  it,"  said  the 
traveller,  mounting  his  horse  ;  "  and  one  meets  some  fine 
strapping  fellows  about  too.  I  met  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  before  I  came 
up  the  hill — a  carpenter,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes,  marching  along  like  a  soldier.  We 
want  such  fellows  as  he  to  lick  the  French." 

"  Ay,  sir,  that's  Adam  Bede,  that  is,  I'll  be  bound — Thias 
Bede's  son — everybody  knows  him  hereabout.  He's  an  un- 
common clever  stiddy  fellow,  an'  wonderful  strong.  Lord 
bless  you,  sir — if  you'll  hexcuse  me  for  saying  so — he  can 
walk  forty  mile  a  day,  an'  lift  a  matter  o'  sixty  ston'.  He's 
an  uncommon  favorite  wi'  the  gentry,  sir  ;  Captain  Donni- 
thorne and  Parson  Irwine  meks  a  fine  fuss  wi'  him.  But  he's 
^  little  lifted  up  an'  peppery  like." 

"  Well,  good-evening  to  you,  landlord  ;  I  must  go  on." 

"  Your  servant,  sir  ;  good-evenin'." 
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The  traveller  put  his  horse  into  a  quick  walk  up  the  vil 
lage,  but  when  he  approached  the  Green,  the  beauty  of.  the 
view  that  lay  on  his  right  hand,  the  singular  contrast  j-.jc- 
sented  by  the  groups  of  villagers  with  the  knot  of  Methodists 
near  the  maple,  and,  perhaps  yet  more,  curiosity  to  see  the 
young  female  preacher,  proved  too  much  for  his  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  he  paused. 

The  Green  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  from  it 
the  road  branched  off  in  two  directions,  one  leading  farther 
up  the  hill  by  the  church,  and  the  other  winding  gently  down 
toward  the  valley.  On  the  side  of  the  Green  that  led  toward 
the  church  the  broken  line  of  thatched  cottages  was  con- 
tinued nearly  to  the  church-yard  gate ;  but  on  the  opposite, 
north-western  side,  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of 
gently-swelling  meadow,  and  wooded  valley,  and  dark  masses 
of  distant  hill.  That  rich  undulating  district  of  Loamshire  to 
which  Hayslope  belonged  lies  close  to  a  grim  outskirt  of 
Stonyshire,  overlooked  by  its  barren  hills,  as  a  pretty  bloom- 
ing sister  may  sometimes  be  seen  linked  in  the  arm  of  a 
rugged,  tall,  swarthy  brother ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours* 
ride  the  traveller  might  exchange  a  bleak,  treeless  region,  in- 
tersected by  lines  of  cold  gray  stone,'  for  one  where  his  road 
wound  under  the  shelter  of  woods,  or  upswelling  hills,  muffled 
with  hedgerows  and  long  meadow-grass  and  thick  corn  ;  and 
where  at  every  turn  he  came  upon  some  fine  old  country-seat 
nestled  in  the  valley  or  crowning  the  slope,  some  homestead 
with  its  long  length  of  barn  and  its  cluster  of  golden  ricks, 
some  gray  steeple  looking  out  from  a  pretty  confusion  of 
trees  and  thatch  and  dark-red  tiles.  It  was  just  such  a 
picture  as  this  last  that  Hayslope  church  had  made  to  the 
traveller  as  he  began  to  mount  the  gentle  slope  leading  to  its 
pleasant  uplands,  and  now  from  his  station  near  the  Green 
he  had  before  him  in  one  view  nearly  all  the  other  typical 
features  of  this  pleasant  land.  High  up  against  the  horizon 
were  the  huge  conical  masses  of  hill,  like  giant  mounds  in- 
tended to  fortify  this  region  of  corn  and  grass  against  the 
keen  and  hungry  winds  of  the  north  ;  not  distant  enough  to 
be  clothed  in  purple  mystery,  but  with  sombre  greenish  sides 
visibly  specked  with  sheep,  whose  motion  was  only  revealed 
'  by  memory,  not  detected  by  sight ;  wooed  from  day  to  day 
by  the  changing  hours,  but  responding  with  no  change  in 
themselves — left  forever  grim  and  sullen  after  the  flush  of 
morning,  the  winged  gleams  .of  the  April  noonday,  the  part 
(HZ  crimson  glory  of  the  ripening  summer  sun.  And  directly 
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below  them  the  eye  rested  on  a  more  advanced  line  of  hang- 
ing woods,  divided  by  bright  patches  of  pasture  or  furrowed 
crops,  and  not  yet  deepened  into  the  uniform  leafy  curtain  of 
high  summer,  but  still  showing  the  warm  tints  of  the  young 
oak  and  the  tender  green  of  the  ash  and  lime.  Then  came 
the  valley,  where  the  woods  grew  thicker,  as  if  they  had  rolled 
down  and  hurried  together  from  the  patches  left  smooth  on 
the  slope,  that  they  might  take  the  better  care  of  the  tall 
mansion  which  lifted  its  parapets  and  sent  its  faint  blue  sum- 
mer smoke  among  them.  Doubtless  there  was  a  large  sweep 
of  park  and  a  broad,  glassy  pool  in  front  of  that  mansion, 
but  the  swelling  slope  of  meadow  would  not  let  our  traveller 
see  them  from  the  village  green.  He  saw,  instead,  a  fore- 
ground which  was  just  as  lovely— the  level  sunlight  lying  like 
transparent  gold  among  the  gently-curving  stems  of  the  feath- 
ered grass  and  the  tall  red  sorrel,  and  the  white  umbels  of 
the  hemlocks  lining  the  bushy  hedgerows.  It  was  that 
moment  in  summer  when  the  sound  of  the  scythe  being 
whetted  makes  us  cast  more  lingering  looks  at  the  flower- 
sprinkled  tresses  of  the  meadows. 

He  might  have  seen  other  beauties  in  the  landscape  if  he 
had  turned  a  little  in  his  saddle  and  looked  eastward,  beyond 
Jonathan  Burge's  pasture  and  wood-yard  toward  the  green 
corn-fields  and  walnut-trees  of  the  Hall  Farm  ;  but  appar- 
ently there  was  more  interest  for  him  in  the  living  groups 
close  at  hand.  Every  generation  in  the  village  was  there, 
from  "  old  Feyther  Taft "  in  his  brown  worsted  night-cap, 
who  was  bent  nearly  double,  but  seemed  tough  enough  to 
keep  on  his  legs  a  long  while,  leaning  on  his  short  stick, 
down  to  the  babies  with  their  little  round  heads  lolling  for- 
ward in  quilted  linen  caps.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  new^ 
arrival ;  perhaps  a  slouching  laborer,  who,  having  eaten  his" 
supper,  came  out  to  look  at  the  unusual  scene  with  a  slow 
bovine  gaze,  willing  to  hear  what  any  one  had  to  say  in  ex- 
planation of  it,  but  by  no  means  excited  enough  to  ask  a 
question.  But  all  took  care  not  to  join  the  Methodists  on 
the  Green,  and  identify  themselves  in  that  way  with  the  ex- 
pectant audience,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would 
not  have  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  having  come  out  to 
hear  the  "  preacher-woman  " — they  had  only  come  out  to  see 
"  what  war  a-goin'  on,  like."  The  men  were  chiefly  gathered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blacksmith's  shop.  But  do  not 
imagine  them  gathered  in  a  knot.  Villagers  never  swarm  ;  a 
whisper  is  unknown  among  them,  and  they  seem  almost  as 
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incapable  of  an  undertone  as  a  cow  or  a  stag.  Your  true 
rustic  turns  his  back  on  his  interlocutor,  throwing  a  question 
over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  meant  to  run  away  from  the  answer, 
and  walking  a  step  or  two  farther  off  when  the  interest  of  the 
dialogue  culminates.  So  the  group  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
'  blacksmith's  door  was  by  no  means  a  close  one,  and  formed 
no  screen  in  front  of  Chad  Cranage,  the  blacksmith,  himself, 
who  stood  with  his  black  brawny  arms  folded,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  and  occasionally  sending  forth  a  bellowing 
laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  giving  them  a  marked  preference 
over  the  sarcasms  of  Wiry  Ben,  who  had  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  the  Holly  Bush  for  the  sake  of  seeing  life  under 
a  new  form.  But  both  styles  of  wit  were  treated  with  equal 
contempt  by  Mr.  Joshua  Rann.  Mr.  Rann's  leathern  apron 
and  subdued  griminess  can  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt  that 
he  is  the  village  shoemaker  ;  the  thrusting  out  of  his  chin  and 
stomach,  and  the  twirling  of  his  thumbs,  are  more  subtle  in- 
dications, intended  to  prepare  unwary  strangers  for  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  clerk. 
"Old  Joshway,"  as  he  is  irreverently  called  by  his  neighbors, 
is  in  a  state  of  simmering  indignation  ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
opened  his  lips  except  to  say,  in  a  resounding  bass  under- 
tone, like  the  tuning  of  a  violoncello,  "  Sehon,  King  of  the 
Amorites  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever  ;  and  Og,  the 
King  of  Basan  :  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever  " — a  quota- 
tion which  may  seem  to  have  slight  bearing  on  the  present 
occasion,  but,  as  with  every  other  anomaly,  adequate  knowl- 
edge will  show  it  to  be  a  natural  sequence.  Mr.  Rann  was 
inwardly  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Church  in  the  face  of 
this  scandalous  irruption  of  Methodism  ;  and,  as  that  dignity 
was  bound  up  with  his  own  sonorous  utterance  of  the  re- 
sponses, his  argument  naturally  suggested  a  quotation  from 
the  psalm  he  had  read  the  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  stronger  curiosity  of  the  women  had  drawn  them  quite 
to  the  edge  of  the  Green,  where  they  could  examine  more 
closely  the  Quaker-like  costume  and  odd  deportment  of  the 
female  Methodists.  Underneath  the  maple  there  was  a  small 
cart  which  had  been  brought  from  the.  wheelwright's  to  serve 
as  a  pulpit,  and  round  this  a  couple  of  benches  and  a  few 
chairs  had  been  placed.  Some  of  the  Methodists  were  rest- 
ing on  these,  with  their  eyes  closed,  as  if  rapt  in  prayer  or 
meditation.  Others  chose  to  continue  standing  with  a  look 
of  melancholy  compassion,  which  was  highly  amusing  to  Bessy 
Cranage,  the  blacksmith's  buxom  daughter,  known  to  her 
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neighbors  as  Chad's  Bess,  who  wondered  "  why  the  tolks  waf 
a-mekin  faces  a  that'ns."  Chad's  Bess  was  the  object  of  pecu- 
liar compassion,  because  her  hair,  being  turned  back  under  a 
cap  which  was  set  at  the  top  of  her  head,  exposed  to  view  an 
ornament  of  which  she  was  much  prouder  than  of  her  red 
cheeks,  namely,  a  pair  of  large  round  earrings  with  false  gar- 
nets in  them,  ornaments  contemned  not  only  by  the  Metho-i 
dists'  but  by  her  own  cousin  and  namesake,  Tim'othy's  Bess,< 
who  with  much  cousmiy  feeling,  often  \vished"them  earrings"  i 
.might  come  to  good. 

Timothy's  Bess,  though  retaining  her  maiden  appellation 
.among  her  familiars,  had  long  been  the  wife  of  Sandy  Jim, 
and  possessed  a  handsome  set  of  matronly  jewels,  of  whicH 
it  is  enough  to  mention  the  heavy  baby  she  was  rocking  in  her 
arms,  and  the  sturdy  fellow  of  five  in  knee-breeches  and  red 
legs,  who  had  a  rusty  milk-can  round  his  neck  by  way  of  drum, 
and  was  very  carefully  avoided  by  Chad's  small  terrier.  This 
young  olive-branch,  notorious  under  the  name  of  Timothy's 
Bess's  Ben,  being  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  unchecked  by 
any  false  modesty,  had  advanced  beyond  the  group  of  women 
and  children,  and  was  walking  round  the  Methodists,  looking 
up  in  their  faces  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  beating  his 
stick  against  the  milk-can  by  way  of  musical  accompaniment. 
But  one  of  the  elderly  women  bending  down  to  take  him  by 
the  shoulder,  with  an  air  of  grave  remonstrance,  Timothy's 
Bess's  Ben  first  kicked  out  vigorously,  then  took  to  his  heels, 
and  sought  refuge  behind  his  father's  legs. 

"  Ye  gallows  young  dog,"  said  Sandy  Jim,  with  some  pater- 
nal pride,  "  if  ye  dunna  keep  that  stick  quiet,  I'll  tek  it  from 
ye.  What  d'ye  mane  by  kickin'  foulks  ?  " 

"  Here  !  gie'm  here  to  me,  Jim,"  said  Chad  Cranage  ;  "  I'll 
tie  Jm  up  an'  shoe  'm  as  I  do  the  bosses.  Well,  Mester  Cas- 
son,"  he  continued,  as  that  personage  sauntered  up  toward 
the  group  of  men,  "  how  are  ye  t'-naight  ?  Are  ye  coom  t' 
help  groon  ?  The'  say  folks  allays  groon  when  they're  hark- 
enin'  to  the  Methodys,  as  if  the'  war  bad  i'  th'  inside.  I  mane 
to  groon  as  loud  as  your  cow  did  th'  other  naight,  an'  then 
the  praicher  'ull  think  I'm  i'  th'  raight  way." 

"  I'd  advise  you  not  to  be  up  to  no  nonsense,  Chad,"  said 
Mr.  Casson,  with  some  dignity  ;  "  Poyser  wouldn't  like  to  heat 
as  his  wife's  niece  was  treated  any  ways  disrespectful,  for  all 
he  mayn't  be  fond  of  her  taking  on  herself  to  preach." 

"Ay,  an'  she's  a  pleasant-looked  'un  too,"  said  Wiry  Ben. 
"I'll  stick  up  for  the  pretty  women  preachin' ;  I  know  they'd 
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persuade  me  over  a  deal  sooner  nor  th'  ugly  men.  I  shouldna 
wonder  if  I  turn  Methody  afore  the  night's  out,  an'  begin  to 
coort  the  preacher  like  Seth  Bede." 

"  Why,  Seth's  lookin'  rether  too  high,  I  should  think,"  said 
Mr.  Casson.  "  This  woman's  kin  wouldn't  like  her  to  demean 
herself  to  a  common  carpenter  !  " 

"  Tchu  !  "  said  Ben,  with  a  long  treble  intonation,  "  what's1 
.folks's  kin  got  to  do  wi't?  Not  a  chip.  Peyser's  wife  may 
«turn  her  nose  up  an'  forget  by-gones,  but  this  Dina  Morris, 
the' tell  me,  's  as  poor  as  iver  she  was — 'works  at  a  mill,  an's 
much  ado  to  keep  hersen.  A  strappin'  young  carpenter  as  is 
a  ready-made  Methody,  like  Seth,  wouldna  be  a  bad  match, 
for  her.  Why,  Poysers  make  as  big  a  fuss  wi'  Adam  Bede  as 
if  he  war  a  nevvy  o'  their  own." 

"  Idle  talk  !  idle  talk  !  "  said  Mr.  Joshua  Rann.  "  Adam 
an'  Seth's  two  men  ;  you  wunna  fit  them  two  wi'  the  same 
last." 

"  Maybe,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  contemptuously,  "  but  Seth's 
the  lad  for  me,  though  he  war  a  Methody  twice  o'er.  I'm  fair 
beat  wi'  Seth,  for  I've  been  teazin'  him  iver  sin'  we've  been 
workin'  together,  an'  he  bears  me  no  more  malice  nor  a  lamb. 
An'  he's  a  stout-hearted  feller  too,  for  when  we  saw  the  old 
tree  all  afire,  a-comin'  across  the  fields  one  night,  an'  we 
thought  as  it  were  a  boguy,  Seth  made  no  more  ado,  but  he 
up  to't  as  bold  as  a  constable.  Why,  there  he  comes  out  o' 
Will  Maskery's  ;  there's  Will  hisself,  lookin'  as  meek  as  if  he 
couldna  knock  a  nail  o'  th'  head  for  fear  o'  hurtin'  't.  An' 
there's  the  pretty  preacher-woman  !  My  eye,  she's  got  her 
bonnet  off.  I  mun  go  a  bit  nearer." 

Several  of  the  men  followed  Ben's  lead,  and  the  traveller 
pushed  his  horse  on  to  the  Green,  as  Dinah  walked  rather 
quickly,  and  in  advance  of  her  companions,  toward  the  cart 
under  the  maple-tree.  While  sjie  was  near  Seth's  tall  figure 
she  looked  short,  but  when  she  had  mounted  the  cart,  and 
was  away  from  all  comparison,  she  seemed  above  the  middle 
height  of  woman,  though  in  reality  she  did  not  exceed  it — an 
effect  which  was  due  to  the  slimness  of  her  figure,  and  the 
simple  line  of  her  black  stuff  dress.  The  stranger  was  struck 
with  surprise  as  he  saw  her  approach  and  mount  the  cart — 
surprise,  not  so  much  at  the  feminine  delicacy  of  her  appear- 
ance, as  at  the  total  absence  of  self-consciousness  in  her  de- 
meanor. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  her  advance  with 
a  measured  step,  and  a  demure  solemnity  of  countenance  ; 
he  had  felt  sure  that  her  face  would  be  mantled  with  a  smile 
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of  conscious  saintship,  or  else  charged  with  denunciatory 
bitterness.  He  knew  but  two  types  of  Methodist — the  ec- 
static and  the  bilious.  But  Dinah  walked  as  simply  as  if  she 
were  going  to  market,  and  seemed  as  unconscious  of  her  out- 
ward appearance  as  a  little  boy ;  there  was  no  blush,  no  tremu- 
lousness,  which  said,  "  I  know  you  think  me  a  pretty  woman, 
t  >o  young  to  preach  ; "  no  casting  up  or  down  of  the  eyelids, 
n  >  compression  of  the  lips,  no  attitude  of  the  arms,  that  said, 
'•  ,'>ut  you  must  think  of  me  as  a  saint."  She  held  no  book 
1,1  her  ungloved  hands,  but  let  them  hang  down  lightly  crossed 
before  her,  as  she  stood  and  turned  her  gray  eyes  on  the  people. 
There  was  no  keenness  in  the  eyes  ;  they  seemed  rather  to  be 
shedding  love  than  making  observations;  they  had  the  liquid 
look  that  tells  that  the  mind  is  full  of  what  it  hasto  give  out, 
rather  than  impressed  by  external  objects.  She  stood  with 
her  left  hand  toward  the  descending  sun  ;  and  leafy  boughs 
screened  her  from  its  rays  ;  but  in  this  sober  light  the  delicate 
coloring  of  her  face  seemed  to  gather  a  calm  vividness,  like 
flowers  at  evening.  It  was  a  small  oval  face,  of  a  uniform  trans- 
parent whiteness,  with  an  egg-like  line  of  cheek  and  chin,  a  full 
but  firm  mouth,  a  delicate  nostril,  and  a  low  perpendicular  brow, 
surmounted  by  a  rising  arch  of  parting,  between  smooth  locks 
of  pale  reddish  hair.  The  hair  was  drawn  straight  back  behind 
the  ears,  and  covered,  except  for  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
brow,  by  a  net  Quaker  cap.  The  eyebrows,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  hair,  were  perfectly  horizontal  and  firmly  penciled  ;  the 
eyelashes,  though  no  darker,  were  long  and  abundant ;  noth- 
ing was  left  blurred  or  unfinished.  It  was  one  of  those  faces 
that  make  one  think  of  white  flowers  with  light  touches  of 
color  on  their  pure  petals.  The  eyes  had  no  peculiar  beauty 
beyond  that  of  expression  ;  they  looked  so  simple,  so  candid, 
so  gravely  loving,  that  no  accusing  scowl,  no  light  sneer,  could 
help  melting  away  before  their  glance.  Joshua  Rann  gave  a 
long  cough,  as  if  he  were  clearing  his  throat  in  order  to  come 
to  a  new  understanding  with  himself  ;  Chad  Cranage  lifted  up 
his  leather  skull-cap  and  scratched  his  head  ;  and  Wiry  Ben 
wondered  how  Seth  had  the  pluck  to  think  of  courting  her. 

"  A  sweet  woman,"  the  stranger  said  to  himself,  "  but 
surely  Nature  never  meant  her  for  a  preacher." 

Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  think  that  Nature  has 
theatrical  properties,  and,  with  the  considerate  view  of  facilita- 
ting art  and  psychology,  "  makes  up  "  her  characters,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  them.  But  Dinah  began  to 
speak. 
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"  Dear  friends."  she  said,  in   a  clear  but  not  loud 
"  let  us  pray  for  a  blessing." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and,  hanging  her  head  down  a  little, 
continued  in  *he  same  moderate  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  some 
one  quite  near  her  : 

"  Saviour  of  sinners  !  when  a  poorwoman,  laden  with  sins, 
went  out  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  she  found  Thee  sitting  at 
the  well.  She  knew  Thee  not ;  she  had  not  sought  Thee  ;  her 
mind  was  dark ;  her  life  was  unholy.  But  Thou  didst  speak 
to  her,  Thou  didst  teach  her,  Thou  didst  show  her  that  her 
life  lay  open  before  Thee,  and  yet  Thou  wast  ready  to  give 
her  that  blessing  which  she  had  never  sought.  Jesus  !  Thou 
art  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  Thou  knowest  all  men  :  if  there  is 
any  here  like  that  poor  woman — if  their  minds  are  dark,  their 
lives  unholy,  if  they  have  come  out  not  seeking  Thee,  not  de- 
siring to  be  taught,  deal  with  them  according  to  the  free  mercy 
which  Thou  didst  show  to  her.  Speak  to  them,  Lord  ;  open  their 
ears  to  my  message  ;  bring  their  sins  to  their  minds,  and  make 
them  thirst  for  that  salvation  which  Thou  art  ready  to  give. 

"  Lord  !  Thou  art  with  Thy  people  still  :  they  see  Thee 
in  the  night  watches,  and  their  hearts  burn  within  them  as 
Thou  talkest  with  them  by  the  way.  And  Thou  art  near  to 
those  who  have  not  known  Thee :  open  their  eyes  that  they 
may  see  Thee — see  Thee  weeping  over  them,  and  saying,  '  Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  — see  Thee 
hanging  on  the  cross  and  saying,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  ' — see  Thee  as  Thou  wilt  come 
again  in  Thy  glory  to  judge  them  at  the  last.  Amen." 

Dinah  opened  her  eyes  again  and  paused,  looking  at  the 
group  of  villagers,  who  were  now  gathered  rather  more 
closely  on  her  right  hand. 

"  Dear  friends,"  she  began,  raising  her  voice  a  little,  "you 
have  all  of  you  been  to  church,  and  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  the  clergyman  read  these  words  :  '  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.'  Jesus  Christ  spoke  those  words — he 
said  he  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor :  I  don't  know 
whether  you  ever  thought  about  those  words  much  ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  remember  first  hearing  them.  It  was  on  just 
such  a  sort  of  evening  as  this,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  my 
aunt,  as  brought  me  up,  took  me  to  hear  a  good  man  preach 
out  of  doors,  just  as  we  are  here.  I  remember  his  face  well: 
he  was  a  very  old  man,  and  had  very  long  white  hair ;  his 
voice  was  very  soft  and  beautiful,  not  like  any  voice  I  had 
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ever  heard  before.  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  scarcely  knew  any- 
thing, and  this  old  man  seemed  to  tne  such  a  different  sort  of 
a  man  from  any  body  I  had  ever  seen  before,  that  I  thought 
he  had  perhaps  come  down  from  the  sky  to  preach  to  us,  and 
I  said,  '  Aunt,  will  he  go  back  to  the  sky  to-night,  like  the 
picture  in  the  Bible  ? ' 

"  That  man  of  God  was  Mr.  Wesley,  who  spent  his  life  in 
doing  what  our  blessed  Lord  did — preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor — and  he  entered  into  his  rest  eight  years  ago.  I 
came  to  know  more  about  him  years  after,  but  I  was  a  foolish, 
thoughtless  child  then,  and  I  remembered  only  one  thing  he 
told  us  in  his  sermon.  He  told  us  as  '  Gospel  '  meant  '  good 
news.'  The  Gospel,  you  know,  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us 
about  God. 

.  "  Think  of  that,  now  !  Jesus  Christ  did  really  come  down 
from  heaven,  as  I,  like  a  silly  child,  thought  Mr.  "Wesley  did ; 
and  what  he  came  down  for,  was  to  tell  good  news  about  God 
to  the  poor.  Why,  you  and  me,  dear  friends,  are  poor.  We 
have  been  brought  up  in  poor  cottages,  and  have  been 
reared  on  oat-cake  and  lived  coarse  ;  and  we  haven't  been  to 
school  much,  nor  read  books,  and  we  don't  know  much  about 
anything  but  what  happens  just  round  us.  We  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  that  want  to  hear  good  news.  For  when  any 
body's  well  off,  they  don't  much  mind  about  hearing  news  from 
distant  parts  ;  but  if  a  poor  man  or  woman's  in  trouble,  and 
has  hard  work  to  make  out  a  living,  he  likes  to  have  a  letter 
to  tell  him  he's  got  a  friend  as  will  help  him.  To  be  sure  we 
can't  help  knowing  something  about  God,  even  if  we've  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  the  good  news  that  our  Saviour  brought  us. 
For  we  know  everything  comes  from  God  :  don't  yo"  say 
almost  every  day,  'This  and  that  will  happen,  please  God? ' 
and '  We  shall  begin  to  cut  the  grass  soon,  please  God  to  send 
us  a  little  more  sunshine  ? '  We  know  very  well  we  are  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  God  :  we  didn't  bring  ourselves  into 
the  vorld,  we  can't  keep  ourselves  alive  while  we're  sleeping  ; 
the  daylight,  and  the  wind,  and  the  corn,  and  the  cows  to 
give  us  milk — everything  we  have  comes  from  God.  And 
he  gave  us  our  souls,  and  put  love  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  husband  and  wife.  But  is  that  as  much  as  we  want 
to  know  about  God  ?  We  see  he  is  great  and  mighty,  and 
can  do  what  he  will ;  we  are  lost  as  if  we  were  struggling  in 
great  waters,  when  we  try  to  think  of  him. 

"  But  perhaps  doubts  come  into  your  mind  like  this  :  Can 
God  take  much  notice  of  us  poor  people  ?     Perhaps  he  only 
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made  the  world  for  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  rich.  It 
doesn't  cost  him  much  to  give  us  our  little  handful  of  victual 
and  bit  of  clothing  ;  but  how  do  we  know  he  cares  for  us 
any  more  than  we  care  for  the  worms  and  things  in  the  garden, 
so  as  we  rear  our  carrots  and  onions  ?  Will  God  take  care 
of  us  when  we  die  ?  and  has  he  any  comfort  for  us  when  we 
are  lame,  and  sick,  and  helpless  ?  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  angry 
with  us ;  else  why  does  the  blight  come,  and  the  bad  harvest, 
and  the  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  pain  and  trouble  ?  For  our 
life  is  full  of  trouble,  and  if  God  sends  us  good,  he  seems  to 
send  bad  too.  How  is  it  ?  how  is  it  ? 

"  Ah  !  dear  friends,  we  are  in  sad  want  of  good  news  about 
God  ;  and  what  does  other  good  news  signify  if  we  haven't 
that  ?  For  everything  else  comes  to  an  end,  and  when  we 
die  we  leave  it  all.  But  God  lasts  when  everything  else  is 
gone.  What  shall  we  do  if  he  is  not  our  friend  ? " 

Then  Dinah  told  how  the  good  news  had  been  brought, 
and  how  the  mind  of  God  towards  the  poor  had  been  made 
manifest  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  dwelling  on  its  lowliness  and  its 
acts  of  mercy. 

"  So  you  see,  dear  friends,"  she  went  on,  "Jesus  spent  his 
time  almost  all  in  doing  good  to  poor  people  ;  he  preached 
out  of  doors  to  them,  and  he  made  friends  of  poor  workmen, 
and  taught  them  and  took  pains  with  them.  Npt  but  what 
he  did  good  to  the  rich  too,  for  he  was  full  of  love  to  all  men, 
I  only  he  saw  as  the  poor  were  more  in  want  of  his  help.  So 
he  cured  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  and  the  blind,  and  he  worked 
miracles  to  feed  the  hungry,  because,  he  said,  he  was  sorry 
for  them  ;  and  he  was  very  kind  to  the  little  children,  and 
comforted  those  who  had  lost  their  friends  ;  and  he  spoke 
very  tenderly  to  poor  sinners  that  were  sorry  for  their  sins. 

"  Ah  !  wouldn't  you  love  such  a  man  if  you  saw  him — if 
he  was  here  in  this  village  ?  What  a  kind  heart  he  must 
have!  What  a  friend  he  would  be  to  go  to  in  trouble  !  How 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  taught  by  him  ' 

"  Well,  dear  friends,  who  was  this  man  ?  Was  he  only  a 
good  man — a  very  good  man,  and  no  more — like  our  dear 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  has  been  taken  from  us  ?  ....  He  was  the 
Son  of  God — '  in  the  image  of  the  Father,'  the  Bible  says  ; 
that  means,  just  like  God,  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  things — the  God  we  want  to  know  about.  So  then,  all  the 
love  that  Jesus  showed  to  the  poor  is  the  same  love  that  God 
has  for  us.  We  can  understand  what  Jesus  felt,  because  he 
came  in  a  body  like  ours,  and  spoke  words  such  as  we  speak 
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to  each  other.  We  were  afraid  to  think  what  God  was  before 
— the  God  who  made  the  world,  and  the  sky,  and  the  thunder 
and  lightning.  We  could  never  see  him;  we  could  only  see 
the  things  he  had  made  ;  and  some  of  these  things  was  very 
terrible,  so  as  we  might  well  tremble  when  we  thought  of  him. 
But  our  blessed  Saviour  has  showed  us  what  God  is  in  a  way 
us  poor  ignorant  people  can  understand  ;  he  has  showed  us 
what  God's  heart  is,  what  are  his  feelings  toward  us. 

"  But  let  us  see  a  little  more  about  what  Jesus  came  on 
earth  for.  Another  time  he  said,  '  I  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost ; '  and  another  time,  '  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.' 

"  The  lost  /  .  .  .  Sinners  /  .  .  .  Ah  !  dear  friends,  does 
that  mean  you  and  me  ?  " 

Hitherto  the  traveller  had  been  chained  to  the  spot  against 
his  will  by  the  charm  of  Dinah's  mellow  treble  tones,  which 
had  a  variety  of  modulation  like  that  of  a  fine  instrument 
touched  with  the  unconscious  skill  of  musical  instinct.  The 
simple  things  she  said  seemed  like  novelties,  as  a  melody 
strikes  us  with  a  new  feeling  when  we  hear  it  sung  by  the 
pure  voice  of  a  boyish  chorister;  the  quiet  depth  of  conviction 
with  which  she  spoke  seemed  in  itself  an  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  her  message.  He  saw  that  she  had  thoroughly  ar- 
rested her  hearers.  The  villagers  had  pressed  nearer  to  her, 
and  there  was  no  longer  anything  but  grave  attention  on  all 
faces.  She  spoke  slowly,  though  quite  fluently,  often  pausing 
after  a  question,  or  before  any  transition  of  ideas.  There 
was  no  change  of  attitude,  no  gesture  ;  the  effect  of  her  speech 
was  produced  entirely  by  the  inflections  of  her  voice  ;  and 
when  she  came  to  the  question,  "  Will  God  take  care  of  us 
when  we  die  ?  "  she  uttered  it  in  such  a  tone  of  plaintive  ap- 
peal that  the  tears  came  into  some  of  the  hardest  eyes.  The 
stranger  had  ceased  to  doubt,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first 
glance,  that  she  could  fix  the  attention  of  her  rougher  hearers, 
but  still  he  wondered  whether  she  could  have  that  power  of 
rousing  their  more  violent  emotions,  which  must  surely  be  a 
necessary  seal  of  her  vocation  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  until 
she  came  to  the  words,  "  Lost !  Sinners  !  "  when  there  was  a 
great  change  in  her  voice  and  manner.  She  had  made  a  long 
pause  before  the  exclamation,  and  the  pause  seemed  to  be 
filled  by  agitating  thoughts  that  showed  themselves  in  her 
features.  Her  pale  face  became  paler ;  the  circles  under  her 
eyes  deepened,  as  they  do  when  tears  half  gather  without  fall- 
ing ;  and  the  mild,  loving  eyes  took  an  expression  of  appalled 
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pity,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  discerned  a  destroying  angel 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  Her  voice  became 
deep  and  muffled,  but  there  was  still  no  gesture.  Nothing 
could  be  less  like  the  ordinary  type  of  the  ranter  than  Dinah. 
She  was  not  preaching  as  she  heard  others  preach,  but  speak- 
ing directly  from  her  own  emotions,  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  her  own  simple  faith. 

But  now  she  had  entered  into  a  new  current  of  feeling. 
Her  manner  became  less  calm,  her  utterance  more  rapid  and 
agitated,  as  she  tried  to  bring  home  to  the  people  their  guilt, 
their  wilful  darkness,  their  state  of  disobedience  to  God — as 
she  dwelt  on  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  the  Divine  holiness,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  by  which  a  way  had  been  opened 
for  their  salvation.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if,  in  her  yearning 
desire  to  reclaim  the  lost  sheep,  she  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
addressing  her  hearers  as  a  body.  She  appealed  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  beseeching  them  with  tears  to  turn  to 
God  while  there  was  yet  time ;  painting  to  them  the  desolation 
of  their  souls,  lost  in  sin,  feeding  on  the  husks  of  this  miser- 
able world,  far  away  from  God  their  Father  ;  and  then  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  waiting  and  watching  for  their 
return. 

There  was  many  a  responsive  sigh  and  groan  from  her 
fellow-Methodists,  but  the  village  mind  does  not  easily  take 
fire,  and  a  little  smouldering,  vague  anxiety,  that  might  easily 
die  out  again,  was  the  utmost  effect  Dinah's  preaching  had 
wrought  in  them  at  present.  Yet  no  one  had  retired,  except 
the  children  and  "  old  Feyther  Taft,"  who,  being  too  deaf  to 
catch  many  words,  had  some  time  ago  gone  back  to  his  ingle- 
nook.  Wiry  Ben  was  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  and  almost 
wishing  he  had  not  come  to  hear  Dinah  ;  he  thought  what  she 
said  would  haunt  him  somehow.  Yet  he  couldn't  help  liking  to 
look  at  her  and  listen  to  her,  though  he  dreaded  every  moment 
that  she  would  fix  her  eyes  on  him,  and  address  him  in  partic- 
ular. She  had  already  addressed  Sandy  Jim,  who  was  now 
holding  the  baby  to  relieve  his  wife,  and  the  big  soft-hearted 
man  had  rubbed  away  some  tears  with  his  fist,  with  a  confused 
intention  of  being  a  better  fellow,  going  less  to  the  Holly 
Bush  down  by  the  Stone  Pits,  and  cleaning  himself  more  reg- 
ularly of  a  Sunday. 

In  front  of  Sandy  Jim  stood  Chad's  Bess,  who  had  shown 
an  unwonted  quietude  and  fixity  of  attention  ever  since  Dinah 
had  begun  to  speak.  Not  that  the  matter  of  the  discourse  had 
arrested  her  at  once,  for  she  was  lost  in  a  puzzling  speculation 
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as  to  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  there  could  be  in  life  to 
a  young  woman  who  wore  a  cap  like  Dinah's.  Giving  up  this 
inquiry  in  despair,  she  took  to  studying  Dinah's  nose,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  hair,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  better  to  have 
such  a  sort  of  pale  face  as  that,  or  fat  red  cheeks  and  round 
black  eyes  like  her  own.  But  gradually  the  influence  of  the 
general  gravity  told  upon  her,  and  she  became  conscious  of 
what  Dinah  was  saying.  The  gentle  tones,  the  loving  persua- 
sion, did  not  touch  her,  but  when  the  more  severe  appeals  came 
she  began  to  be  frightened.  Poor  Bessy  had  always  been  con- 
sidered a  naughty  girl ;  she  was  conscious  of  it ;  if  it  was  nec^ 
essary  to  be  very  good,  it  was  clear  she  must  be  in  a  bad  way. 
She  couldn't  find  her  places  at  church  as  Sally  Rann  could, 
she  had  often  been  tittering  when  she  "  curcheyed  "  to  Mr. 
Irwine,  and  these  religious  deficiencies  were  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  slackness  in  the  minor  morals,  for  Bessy  be- 
longed unquestionably  to  that  unsoaped,  lazy  class  of  feminine 
characters  with  whom  you  may  venture  to  eat  "  an  egg,  an 
apple,  or  a  nut."  All  this  she  was  generally  conscious  of,  and 
hitherto  had  not  been  greatly  ashamed  of  it.  But  now  she 
began  to  feel  very  much  as  if  the  constable  had  come  to  take 
her  up  and  carry  her  before  the  justice  for  some  undefined 
offence.  She  had  a.  terrified  sense  that  God,  whom  she  had 
always  thought  of  as  very  far  off,  was  very  near  to  her,  and 
that  Jesus  was  close  by  looking  at  her,  though  she  could  not 
see  him.  For  Dinah  had  that  belief  in  visible  manifestations 
of  Jesus,  which  is  common  among  the  Methodists,  and  she 
communicated  it  irresistibly  to  her  hearers  ;  she  made  them 
feel  that  he  was  among  them  bodily,  and  might  at  any  mo- 
ment show  himself  to  them  in  some  way  that  would  strike  an- 
guish and  penitence  into  their  hearts. 

'•  See  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  left,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  a  point  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  "  see  where 
our  blessed  Lord  stands  and  weeps,  and  stretches  out  his  arms 
toward  you.  Hear  what  he  says  :  '  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not ! '  .  .  .  .  and  ye  would  not !  "  she  repeated, 
in  a  tone  of  pleading  reproach,  turning  her  eyes  on  the  people 
again.  "  See  the  print  of  the  nails  on  his  dear  hands  and 
feet.  It  is  your  sins  that  made  them  !  Ah  !  how  pale  and 
worn  he  looks  !  He  has  gone  through  all  that  great  agony  in 
the  garden,  when  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
death  and  the  great  drops  of  sweat  fell  like  blood  to  the  ground. 
They  spat  upon  him  and  buffeted  him,  they  scourged  him,  they 
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mocked  him,  they  laid  the  heavy  cross  on  his  bruised  shoulders. 
Then  they  nailed  him  up !  Ah  !  what  pain  !  His  lips  are 
parched  with  'thirst,  and  they  mocked  him  still  in  his  greal 
agony ;  yet  with  those  parched  lips  he  prays  for  them, 
'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  Then 
a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  felt  what 
sinners  feel  when  they  are  forever  shut  out  from  God.  That 
was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness.  '  My  God,  my  God  ! ' 
he  cries,  '  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? 

"  All  this  he  bore  for  you  !  For  you — and  you  never  think 
of  him  ;  for  you — and  you  turn  your  backs  on  him ;  you  don't 
care  what  he  has  gone  through  for  you.  Yet  he  is  not  weary 
of  toiling  for  you  ;  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  praying 
for  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God — '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  he  is  upon  this  earth  too  ; 
he  is  among  us  ;  he  is  there  close  to  you  now ;  I  see  his 
wounded  body  and  his  look  of  love." 

Here  Dinah  turned  to  Bessy  Cranage,  whose  bonny  youth 
and  evident  vanity  had  touched  her  with  pity. 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child !  He  is  beseeching  you,  and  you 
don't  listen  to  him.  You  think  of  earrings,  and  fine  gowns  and 
caps,  and  you  never  think  of  the  Saviour  who  died  to  save  your 
precious  soul.  Your  cheeks  will  be  shrivelled  one  day,  your 
hair  will  be  gray,  your  poor  body  will  be  thin  and  tottering ! 
Then  you  will  begin  to  feel  that  your  soul  is  not  saved  ;  then 
you  will  have  to  stand  before  God  dressed  in  your  sins,  in  your 
evil  tempers  and  vain  thoughts.  And  Jesus,  who  stands  ready 
to  help  you  now,  won't  help  you  then  ;  because  you  won't  have 
him  to  be  your  Saviour,  he  will  be  your  judge.  Now  he  looks 
at  you  with  love  and  mercy,  and  says,  '  Come  to  me  that  you 
may  have  life  ;'  then  he  will  turn  away  from  you  and  say,  '  De- 
part from  me  into  everlasting  fire  ! ' ' 

Poor  Bessy's  wide-open  black  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears, 
her  great  red  cheeks  and  lips  became  quite  pale,  and  her  face 
was  distorted  like  a  little  child's  before  a  burst  of  crying. 

"  Ah  !  poor  blind  child  !  "  Dinah  went  on,  "  think  if  it 
should  happen  to  you  as  it  once  happened  to  a  servant  of  God 
in  the  days  of  her  vanity.  She  thought  of  her  lace  caps,  and 
saved  all  her  money  to  buy  'em  ;  she  thought  nothing  about 
how  she  might  get  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  she  only 
wanted  to  have  better  lace  than  other  girls.  And  one  day 
when  she  put  her  new  cap  on  and  looked  in  the  glass,  she  saw 
a  bleeding  Face  crowned  with  thorns.  That  face  is  looking 
3t  you  now," — here  Dinah  pointed  to  a  spot  close  in  front  of 
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Bessy — "  Ah  !  tear  off  those  follies  !  cast  them  away  from  you, 
as  if  they  where  stinging  adders.  They  are  stinging  you — they 
are  poisoning  your  soul — they  are  dragging  you  down  into  a 
dark  bottomless  pit,  where  you  will  sink  forever,  and  forever, 
and  forever,  further  away  from  light  and  God." 

Bessy  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  a  great  terror  was  upon  her, 
and,  wrenching  her  earrings  from  her  ears,  she  threw  them 
down  before  her,  sobbing  aloud.  Her  father,  Chad,  frightened 
lest  he  should  be  "laid  hold  on"  too,  this  impression  on  the 
rebellious  Bess  striking  him  as  nothing  less  than  a  miracle, 
walked  hastily  away  and  began  to  work  at  his  anvil  by  way 
of  reassuring  himself.  "Folks  mun  ha"  hoss-shoes,  praichin 
or  no  praichin  i  the  devil  cannalay  hould  o'  me  for  that,"  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

But  now  Dinch  began  to  tell  of  the  joys  that  were  in  store 
for  the  penitent,  ?.nd  to  describe  in  her  simple  way  the  divine 
peace  and  love  with  which  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  filled — 
how  the  sense  o£  God's  love  turns  poverty  into  riches,  and 
satisfies  the  soul,  so  that  no  uneasy  desire  vexes  it,  no  fear 
alarms  it ;  how,  at  last,  the  very  temptation  to  sin  is  extin- 
guished, and  heaven  is  begun  upon  earth,  because  no  cloud 
passes  between  the  soul  and  God,  who  is  its  eternal  sun. 

"  Dear  friends,"  she  said  at  last,  "  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  I  love  as  those  for  whom  my  Lord  has  died,  believe  me 
I  know  what  this  great  blessedness  is  ;  and  because  I  know  it, 
I  want  you  to  have  it  too.  I  am  poor,  like  you  ;  I  have  to  get 
my  living  with  my  hands ;  but  no  lord  nor  lady  can  be  so  hap- 
py as  me,  if  they  haven't  got  the  love  of  God  in  their  souls. 
Think  what  it  is — not  to  hate  anything  but  sin  ;  to  be  full  of 
love  to  every  creature  ;  to  be  frightened  at  nothing  ;  to  be  sure 
that  all  things  will  turn  to  good ;  not  to  mind  pain,  because  it 
is  our  Father's  will ;  to  know  that  nothing — no,  not  if  the  earth 
was  to  be  burnt  up,  or  the  waters  come  and  drown  us — noth- 
jng  could  part  us  from  God  who  loves  us,  and  who  fills  our 
souls  with  peace  and  joy,  because  we  are  sure  that  whatever 
he  wills  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 

"  Dear  friends,  come  and  take  this  blessedness ;  it  is  offered 
to  you  ;  it  is  the  good  news  that  Jesus  came  to  preach  to  the 
poor.  It  is  not  like  the  riches  of  this  world,  so  that  the  more 
one  gets  the  less  the  rest  can  have.  God  is  without  end. ;  his, 
Ipve  is  withpur.  end — 

" '  Its  streams  the  whole  creation  reach, 

So  plenteous  is  the  store  ; 
Enough  for  nil,  enough  for  each. 
Enoujh  for  evermorcv  " 
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Dinah  had  been  speaking  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  redden- 
ing light  of  the  parting  day  seemed  to  give  a  solemn  emphasis 
to  her  closing  words.  The  stranger,  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  course  OL  her  sermon,  as  if  it  had  been  thedevelopmenl 
of  a  drama — for  there  is  this  sort  of  fascination  in  all  sincere 
unpremeditated  eloquence,  which  opens  to  one  the  inward 
drama  of  the  speaker's  emotions — now  turned  his  horse  aside 
and  pursued  his  way,  while  Dinah  said,  "  Let  us  sing  a  little, 
dear  friends  ; "  and'  as  he  was  still  winding  down  the  slope, 
the  voices  of  the  Methodists  reached  him,  rising  and  falling  in 
that  strange  blending  of  exultation  and  sadness  which  belongs 
to  the  cadence  of  a  hymn. 
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AFTER  THE  PREACHING. 

IN  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time  Seth  Bede  was  walk- 
ing by  Dinah's  side  along  the  hedgerow-path  that  skirted  the 
pastures  and  green  cornfields  which  lay  between  the  village 
and  the  Hall  Farm.  Dinah  had  taken  off  fter  little  Quaker 
bonnet  again,  and  was  holding  it  in  her  hands  that  she  might 
have  a  freer  enjoyment  of  the  cool  evening  twilight,  and  Seth 
could  see  the  expression  of  her  face  quite  clearly  as  he  walked 
by  her  side,  timidly  revolving  something  he  wanted  to  say  to 
her.  It  was  an  expression  of  unconscious  placid  gravity — of 
absorption  in  thoughts  that  had  no  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent moment  or  with  her  own  personality  :  an  expression  that 
is  most  of  all  discouraging  to  a  lover.  Her  very  walk  was  dis- 
couraging :  it  had  that  quiet  elasticity  that  asks  for  no  support. 
Seth  felt  this  dimly ;  he  said  to  himself,  "  She's  too  good  and 
holy  for  any  mar,,  let  alone  me,"  and  the  words  he  had  been 
summoning  rushed  back  again  before  they  had  reached  his 
lips.  But  another  thought  gave  him  courage  :  "There's  no 
man  could  love  her  better,  and  leave  her  freer  to  follow  the 
Lord's  work."  They  had  been  silent  for  many  minutes  now, 
since  they  had  done  talking  about  Bessy  Cranage  ;  Dinah 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  Seth's  presence,  and  her 
pace  was  becoming  so  much  quicker,  that  the  sense  of  their 
being  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  yard-gates  of  the  Hall 
Farin  at  last  gave  Seth  courage  to  speak. 
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You've  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  go  back  to  Snow- 
field  o'  Saturday,  Dinah  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dinah  quietly.  "  I'm  called  there.  It  was 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  while  I  was  meditating  on  Sunday 
night,  as  sister  Allen,  who's  in  a  decline,  is  in  need  of  me. 
I  saw  her  as  plain  as  we  see  that  bit  of  thin  white  cloud,  lifting 
up  her  poor  thin  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  And  this  morn- 
ing when  I  opened  the  Bible  for  direction,  the  first  words  my 
eyes  fell  on  were,  '  And  after  we  had  seen  the  vision,  imme- 
diately we  endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia.'  If  it  wasn't  for 
that  clear  showing  of  the  Lord's  will  I  should  be  loth  to  go, 
for  my  heart  yearns  over  my  aunt  and  her  little  ones,  and  that 
poor  wandering  lamb,  Hetty  Sorrel.  I've  been  much  drawn 
out  in  prayer  for  her  of  late,  and  I  look  on  it  as  a  token  that 
there  may  be  mercy  in  store  for  her." 

"  God  grant  it,"  said  Seth.  "  For  I  doubt  Adam's  heart 
is  so  set  on  her,  he'll  never  turn  to  any  body  else  ;  and  yet  it 
'ud  go  to  my  heart  if  he  was  to  marry  her,  for  I  canna  think 
as  she'd  make  him  happy.  It's  a  deep  mystery — the  way  the 
heart  of  man  turns  to  one  woman  out  of  all  the  rest  he's  seen 
i'  the  world,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  work  seven  year 
for  her,  like  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  sooner  than  have  any  other 
woman  for  th'  asking.  I  often  think  of  them  words,  '  And 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  to 
him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  I  know  those 
words  'ud  come  true  with  me,  Dinah,  if  so  be  you'd  give  me 
hope  as  I  might  win  you  after  seven  years  was  over.  I  know 
you  think  a  husband  'ud  be  taking  up  too  much  o'  your 
thoughts,  because  St.  Paul  says,  '  She  that's  married  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband ; ' 
and  may  happen  you'll  think  me  over-bold  to  speak  to  you 
about  it  again,  after  what  you  told  me  o'  your  mind  last 
Saturday.  But  I've  been  thinking  it  over  again  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  iVe  prayed  not  to  be  blinded  by  my  own  desires 
to  think  what's  only  good  for  me  must  be  good  for  you 
too.  And  it  seems  to-  me  there's  more  texts  for  your  marry- 
ing than  ever  you  can  find  against  it.  For  St.  Paul  says  as 
plain  as  can  be,  in  another  place,  '  I  will  that  the  younger 
women  marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give  none  occa- 
sion to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully ; '  and  then,  '  two 
are  better  than  one  ;  '  and  that  holds  good  with  marriage  as 
well  as  with  other  things.  For  we  should  be  o'  one  heart 
and  o'  one  mind,  Dinah.  We  both  serve  the  same  Master, 
and  are  striving  after  the  same  gifts ;  and  I'd  never  be  the 
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husband  to  maV/;  a  claim  on  you  as  could  interfere  with  youf 
doing  tht-  work  Pod  has  fitted  you  for.  I'd  make  a  shift,  and 
fend  indoor  and  out,  to  give  you  more  liberty — more  than  you 
have  now,  and  I'm  strong  enough  to  work  for  us  both." 

When  Seth  had  once  begun  to  urge  his  suit,  he  went  on 
earnestly,  and  almost  hurriedly,  lest  Dinah  should  speak  some 
decisive  word  before  he  had  poured  forth  all  the  arguments  he 
had  prepared.  His  cheeks  became  flushed  as  he  went  on,  his 
mild  gray  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence.  They  had  reached  one  of  those  very 
narrow  passes  between  two  tall  stones,  which  performed  the 
office  of  a  stile  in  Loamsfcire,  and  Dinah  paused  as  she  turned 
toward  Seth,  and  said,  in  her  tender  but  calm  treble  notes, 

"  Seth  Bede,  I  thank  you  for  your  love  toward  me,  and  if  I 
could  think  any  man  as  more  than  a  Christian  brother,  I  think 
:t  would  be  you.  But  my  heart  is  not  free  to  marry.  That  is 
good  for  other  women,  and  it  is  a  great  and  a  blessed  thing  to 
be  a  wife  and  mother ;  but  '  as  God  had  distributed  to  every 
man,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  man,  so  let  him  walk.' 
God  has  called  me  to  minister  to  others,  not  to  have  any  joys 
or  sorrows  of  my  own,  but  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  He  has  called  me  to  speak 
his  word,  and  he  has  greatly  owned  my  work.  It  could  only 
be  on  a  very  clear  showing  that  I  could  leave  the  brethren  and 
sisters  at  Snowfield,  who  are  favored  with  very  little  of  this 
world's  good  ;  where  the  trees  are  few  so  that  a  child  might 
count  them,  and  there's  very  hard  living  for  the  poor  in  the 
winter.  It  has  been  given  to  me  to  help  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  little  flock  there,  and  to  call  in  many  wanderers  ; 
and  my  soul  is  filled  with  these  things  from  my  rising  up  till 
my  lying  down.  My  life  is  too  short,  and  God's  work  is  too 
great  for  me  to  think  of  making  a  home  for  myself  in  this 
world.  I've  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  your  words,  Seth,  for 
when  I  saw  as  your  love  was  given  to  me,  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  leading  of  Providence  for  me  to  change  my  way  of  life, 
and  that  we  should  be  fellow-helpers  ;  and  I  spread  the  matter 
before  the  Lord.  But  whenever  I  tried  to  fix  my  mind  on 
marriage,  and  our  living  together,  other  thoughts  always  came 
in — the  times  when  I've  prayed  by  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
the  happy  hours  I've  had  preaching,  when  my  heart  was  filled 
with  love',  and  the  Word  was  given  to  me  abundantly.  And 
when  I've  opened  the  Bible  for  direction,  I've  always  lighted 
on  some  clear  word  to  tell  me  where  my  work  lay.  I  believe 
what  you  say,  Seth,  that  you  would  try  to  be  a  help  and  not  a 
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hindrance  to  my  work  ;  but  I  see  that  our  marriage  is  not 
God's  will — he  draws  my  heart  another  way.  I  desire  to  live 
and  die  without  husband  or  children.  I  seem  to  have  no  room 
in  my  soul  for  wants  and  fears  of  my  own,  it  has  pleased  God 
<o  fill  my  heart  so  full  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  his 
poor  people." 

Seth  was  unable  to  reply,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
At  last,  as  they  were  nearly  at  the  yard-gate,  he  said : 

"  Well,  Dinah,  I  must  seek  for  strength  to  bear  it,  and  to 
endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  But  I  feel  now  how 
weak  my  faith  is.  It  seems  as  if,  when  you  are  gone,  I  could 
never  joy  in  anything  any  more.  I  think  it's  something  pass- 
ing the  love  of  women  as  I  feel  for  you,  for  I  could  be  content 
without  your  marrying  me  if  I  could  go  and  live  at  Snowfield, 
and  be  near  you.  I  trusted  as  the  strong  love  God  had  given 
me  toward  you  was  a  leading  for  us  both  ;  but  it  seems  it  was 
only  meant  for  my  trial.  Perhaps  I  feel  more  for  you  than  I 
ought  to  feel  for  any  creature,  for  I  often  can't  help  saying  of 
you  what  the  hymn  says  : 


" '  In  darkest  shades  if  she  appear, 

My  dawning  is  begun  ; 
She  is  my  soul's  bright  morning-star, 

And  shp  mv  ri<iinor  cnn  ' 


And  she  my  rising  sun.1 

That  may  he  wrong,  and  I  am  to  be  taught  better.  But  you 
wouldn't  be  displeased  with  me  if  things  turned  out  so  as  I 
could  leave  this  country  and  go  to  live  at  Snowfield  ? " 

"  No,  Seth  ;  but  I  counsel  you  to  wait  patiently,  and  not 
lightly  to  leave  your  own  country  and  kindred.  Do  nothing 
without  the  Lord's  clear  bidding.  It's  a  bleak  and  barren 
country  there,  not  like  this  land  of  Goshen  you've  been  used 
to.  We  mustn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  fix  and  choose  our  own  lot  ; 
we  must  wait  to  be  guided." 

"  But  you'd  let  me  write  you  a  letter,  Dinah,  i£  there  was 
anything  I  wanted  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  sure  ;  let  me  know  if  you're  in  any  trouble.  You'll 
be  continually  in  my  prayers." 

They  had  now  reached  the  yard-gate,  and  Seth  said,  "I 
won't  go  in,  Dinah,  so  farewell."  He  paused  and  hesitated 
after  she  had  given  him  her  hand,  and  then  said,  "  There  is  no 
knowing  but  what  you  may  see  things  different  after  a  while, 
There  may  be  a  new  leading." 

"  Let  us  leave  that,  Seth.  It's  good  to  live  only  a  moment 
at  a  time,  as  I've  read  in  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books.  It  isn't 
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for  you  and  me  to  lay  plans ;  we've  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 

and  to  trust,     Farewell." 

Dinah  pressed  his  hand  with  rather  a  sad  look  in  her  loving 
eyes,  and  then  passed  through  the  gate,  while  Seth  turned 
away  to  walk  lingeringly  home.  But,  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  road,  he  chose  to  turn  back  along  the  field  through 
which  he  and  Dinah  had  already  passed  ;  and  I  think  his  blue 
linen  handkerchief  was  very  wet  with  tears  long  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  face 
steadily  homeward.  He  was  but  three-and-twenty,  and  had 
just  learned  what  it  is  to  love — to  love  with  that  adoration 
which  a  young  man  gives  to  a  woman  whom  he  feels  to  be 
greater  and  better  than  himself.  Love  of  this  sort  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  religious  feeling.  What  deep  and  worthy 
love  is  so  ?  whether  of  woman  or  child,  or  art  or  music.  Our 
caresses,  our  tender  words,  our  still  rapture  under  the  influ- 
ence of  autumn  sunsets,  or  pillared  vistas,  or  calm,  majestic 
statues,  or  Beethoven  symphonies,  all  bring  with  them  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  mere  waves  and  ripples  in  an  un- 
fathomable ocean  of  love  and  beauty  :  our  emotion  in  its  keen- 
est moment  passes  from  expression  into  silence ;  our  love  at 
its  highest  flood  rushes  beyond  its  object,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  sense  of  divine  mystery.  And  this  blessed  gift  of  venera- 
ting love  has  been  given  to  too  many  humble  craftsmen  since 
the  world  began,  for  us  to  feel  any  surprise  that  it  should  have 
existed  in  the  soul  of  a  Methodist  carpenter  half  a  century 
ago,  while  there  was  yet  a  lingering  after-glow  from  the  time 
when  Wesley  and  his  fellow-laborer  fed  on  the  hips  and  haws 
of  the  Cornwall  hedges,  after  exhausting  limbs  and  lungs  in 
carrying  a  divine  message  to  the  poor. 

That  after-glow  has  long  faded  away  ;  and  the  picture  we 
are  apt  to  make  of  Methodism  in  our  imagination  is  not  an  am- 
phitheatre of  green  hills,  or  the  deep  shade  of  broad-leaved 
sycamores,  where  a  crowd  of  rough  men  and  weary-hearted 
women  drank  in  a  faith  which  was  a  rudimentary  culture,  which 
linked  their  thoughts  with  the  past,  lifted  their  imagination 
above  the  sordid  details  of  their  own  narrow  lives,  and  suf- 
fused their  souls  with  the  sense  of  a  pitying,  loving,  infinite 
Presence,  sweet  as  summer  to  the  houseless  needy.  It  is  too 
possible  that  to  some  of  my  readers  Methodism  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  low-pitched  gables  up  dingy  streets,  sleek 
grocers,  sponging  preachers,  and  hypocritical  jargon — ele- 
ments which  are  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Metho- 
dism in  many  fashionable  quarters. 
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That  would  be  a  pity;  for  I  cannot  pretend  that  Sethand 
Dinah  were  anything  else  than  Methodists — not,  indeed,  of 
that  modern  type  which  reads  quarterly  reviews  and  attends 
in  chapels  with  pillared  porticoes,  but  of  a  very  old-fashioned 
kind.  They  believed  in  present  miracles,  in  instantaneous 
conversions,  in  revelations  by  dreams  and  visions  ;  they  drew 
lots  and  sought  for  Divine  guidance  by  opening  the  Bible  at 
hazard  ;  having  a  literal  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  approved  commentators 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  represent  their  diction  as  cor 
rect,  or  their  instruction  as  liberal.  Still — if  I  have  read  re 
ligious  history  aright — faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  not  always 
been  found  in  a  direct  ratio  with  a  sensibility  to  the  three 
concords ;  and  it  is  possible,  thank  Heaven !  to  have  very 
erroneous  theories  and  very  sublime  feelings.  '  The  raw  bacon 
which  clumsy  Molly  spares  from  her  own  scanty  store,  that 
she  may  carry  it  to  her  neighbor's  child  to  "  stop  the  fits,' 
may  be  a  piteously  ineffiacious  remedy ;  but  the  generous 
stirring  of  neighborly  kindness  that  prompted  the  deed  has  a 
beneficent  radiation  that  is  not  lost. 

Considering  these  things,  we  can  hardly  think  Dinah  and 
Seth  beneath  our  sympathy,  accustomed  as  we  may  be  to  weep 
over  the  loftier  sorrows  of  heroines  in  satin  boots  and  crino- 
line, and  of  heroes  riding  fiery  horses,  themselves  ridden  by 
still  more  fiery  passions. 

Poor  Seth  !  he  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life  except 
once,  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Burge  took 
him  up  behind,  telling  him  to  "  hold  on  tight ;  "  and,  instead 
of  bursting  out  into  wild  accusing  apostrophes  to  God  and  des- 
tiny, he  is  resolving,  as  he  now  walks  homeward  under  the 
solemn  starlight,  to  repress  his  sadness,  to  be  less  bent  on  hav- 
ing his  own  will,  and  to  live  more  for  others,  as  Dinah  does. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOME  AND  ITS  SORROWS. 


A  GREEN  valley  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  full  al- 
sriost  to  overflowing  with  the  late  rains,  overhung  by  low 
stooping  willows.  Across  tlii?  brook  a  plank  is  thrown,  an4 
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over  this  plank  Adam  Bede  is  passing  with  his  undoubtinj; 
step,  followed  close  by  Gyp  with  the  basket,  evidently  making 
his  way  to  the  thatched  house,  with  a  stack  of  timber  by  the 
side  of  it,  about  twenty  yards  up  the  opposite  slope. 

The  door  of  the  house  is  open,  and  an  elderly  woman  JM 
looking  out ;  but  she  is  not  placidly  contemplating  the  evening 
sunshine ;  she  has  been  watching  with  dim  eyes  the  gradually 
enlarging  speck  which  for  the  last  few  minutes  she  has  been 
quite  sure  is  her  darling  son  Adam.  Lisbeth  Bede  loves  her 
son  with  the  love  of  a  woman  to  whom  her  first-born  has  come 
late  in  life.  She  is  an  anxious,  spare,  yet  vigorous  old  woman, 
clean  as  a  snowdrop.  Her  gray  hair  is  turned  neatly  back 
under  a  pure  linen  cap  with  a  black  band  round  it  ;  her  broad 
chest  is  covered  with  a  buff  neckerchief  and  below  this  you 
see  a  sort  of  short  bed-gown  made  of  blue  checkered  linen, 
tied  round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the  hips,  from  whence 
there  is  a  considerable  length  of  linsey-woolsey  petticoat. 
For  Lisbeth  is  tall,  and  in  other  points,  too.  there  is  a  strong 
likeness  between  her  and  her  son  Adam.  Her  dark  eyes  are 
somewhat  dim  now — perhaps  from  too  much  crying — but  her 
broadly- marked  eyebrows  are  still  black,  her  teeth  are  sound, 
and,  as  she  stands  knitting  rapidly  and  unconsciously  with 
her  work- hardened  hands,  she  has  as  firmly-upright  an  atti- 
tude as  when  she  is  carrying  a  pail  of  water  on  her  head  from 
tht  spring.  There  is  the  same  type  of  frame  and  the  same 
keen  activity  of  temperament  in  mother  and  son,  but  it  was 
not  from  her  that  Adam  got  his  well-filled  brow  and  his  ex- 
pression of  large-hearted  intelligence. 

Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  Nature, 
that  great  tragic  dramatist,  knits  us  together  by  bone  and 
muscle,  and  divides  us  by  the  subtler  web  of  our  brains  ; 
blends  yearning  and  repulsion,  and  ties  us  by  our  heart-strings 
to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every  movement.  We  hear  a 
voice  with,  the  very  cadence  of  our  own  uttering  the  thoughts 
we  despise  ;  we  see  eyes — ah  !  so  like  our  mother's — averted 
from  us  in  cold  alienation ;  and  our  last  darling  child  startles 
us  with  the  air  and  gestures  of  the  sister  we  parted  from  in 
bitterness  long  years  ago.  The  father  to  whom  we  owe  our 
best  heritage — the  mechanical  instinct,  the  keen  sensibility  to 
harmony,  the  unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling  hand — galls 
us,  and  puts  us  to  shame  by  his  daily  errors ;  the  long-lost 
mother,  whose  face  we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own 
wrinkles  come,  once  fretted  our  young  souls  with  her  anxious 
humors  and  irrational  persistence. 
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It  is  such  a  fond  anxious  mother's  voice  that  you  hear  as 
Lisbeth  says, 

"  Well,  my  lad,  it's  gone  seven  by  th'  clock.  Thee't  allays 
stay  till  the  last  child's  born.  Thee  wants  thy  supper,  I'll 
warrand.  Where's  Seth  ?  gone  arter  some  o's  chapellin',  I 
reckon  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  Seth's  at  no  harm,  mother,  thee  mayst  be  sure. 
But  where's  father?  "  said  Adam,  quickly,  as  he  entered  the 
house  and  glanced  into  the  room  on  the  left  hand,  which  was 
used  as  a  workshop.  "  Hasn't  he  done  the  coffin  for  Tholer  > 
There's  the  stuff  standing  just  as  I  left  it  this  morning." 

"  Done  the  coffin  ? "  said  Lisbeth,  following  him,  an6 
knitting  uninterruptedly,  though  she  looked  at  her  son  very 
anxiously.  "  Eh,  my  lad,  he  went  aff  to  Treddles'on  thia 
forenoon,  an's  niver  come  back.  I  doubt  lie's  got  to  th- 
'  Wagin  Overthrow  '  again." 

A  deep  flush  of  anger  passed  rapidly  over  Adam's  race. 
He  said  nothing  but  threw  off  his  jacket,  and  began  to  roll 
up  his  shirt-sleeves  again. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do,  Adam  ? "  said  the  mother,  with  a 
tone  and  look  of  alarm.  "  Thee  wouldstna  go  to  work  again 
wi'out  ha'in'  thy  bit  o'  supper  ?  " 

Adam,  too  angry  to  speak,  walked  into  the  workshop.  But 
his  mother  threw  down  her  knitting,  and,  hurrying  after  him, 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  reinon* 
strance, 

"  Nay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  munna  go  wi'out  thy  supper  ; 
there's  the  taters  wi'  the  gravy  in  'em,  just  as  thee  lik'st  'em. 
I  sav'd  'em  o'  purpose  for  thee.  Come  an'  ha'  thy  supper, 
come." 

"  Let  be  !  "  said  Adam  impetuously,  shaking  her  off,  and 
seizing  one  of  the  planks  that  stood  against  the  wall.  "  It's 
fine  talking  about  having  supper  when  here's  a  coffin  prom- 
ised to  be  ready  at  Brox'on  by  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  ought  to  ha'  been  there  now,  and  not  a  nail 
struck  yet.  My  throat's  too  full  to  swallow  victuals." 

"  Why,  thee  canstna  get  the  coffin  ready,"  said  Lisbeth. 
"  Thee't  work  thyself  to  death.  I*  'ud  take  thee  all  night  to 
do't." 

" What  signifies  how  long  it  takes  me?  Isn't  the  coffin 
promised?  Can  they  bury  the  man  without  a  coffin?  I'd 
work  my  right  hand  off  sooner  than  deceive  people  with  lies 
i'  that  way.  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  on't.  I  shall  over- 
run these  doings  before  long.  I've  stood  enough  of  'errs" 
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Poor  Lisbeth  did  not  hear  this  threat  for  the  first  time, 
and  if  she  had  been  wise  she  would  have  gone  away  quietly, 
and  said  nothing  for  the  next  hour.  But  one  of  the  lessons  a 
woman  most  rarely  learns,  is  never  to  talk  to  an  angry  or  a 
drunken  man.  Lisbeth  sat  down  on  the  chopping  bench  and 
began  to  cry,  and  by  the  time  she  had  cried  enough  to  make 
her  voice  very  piteous,  she  burst  out  into  words. 

"Nay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  wouldstna  go  away  an'  break 
thy  mother's  heart,  an'  leave  thy  feyther  to  ruin.  Thee 
wouldstna  ha*  'em  carry  me  to  th'  church-yard,  an'  thee  not  to 
follow  me.  I  shanna  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  dunna  see  thee  at 
th'  last,  an'  how's  they  to  let  thee  know  as  I'm  a-dyin'  if 
thee't  gone  a  workin'  i'  distant  parts,  an'  Seth  belike  gone 
arter  thee,  and  thy  feyther  not  able  t'  hold  a  pen  for's  hand 
shakin',  besides  not  knowin'  where  thee  art.  Thee  mun  forgie 
thy  feyther — thee  munna  be  so  bitter  again'  him.  He  war  a 
good  feyther  to  thee  afore  he  took  to  th'  drink.  He's  a  clever 
workman,  an'  taught  thee  thy  trade,  remember,  an's  niver  gen 
me  a  blow  nor  so  much  as  an  ill  word — no,  not  even  in's 
drink.  Thee  wouldstna  ha'  'in  go  to  th'  workhus- — thy  own 
feyther — an'  him  as  was  a  fine-growed  man  an'  handy  at 
iverythin'  a'most  as  thee  art  thysen,  five  an'  twenty  'ear  ago, 
when  thee  wast  a  baby  at  the  breast." 

Lisbeth's  voice  became  louder,  and  choked  with  sobs: 
a  sort  of  wail,  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds  where  real 
sorrows  are  to  be  borne,  and  real  work  to  be  done.  Adam 
broke  in  impatiently. 

"  Now,  mother,  don't  cry,  and  talk  so.  Haven't  I  got 
enough  to  vex  me  without  that  ?  What's  th'  use  o'  telling  me 
things  as  I  only  think  too  much  on  every  day  ?  If  I  didna 
think  on  'em,  why  should  I  do  as  I  do,  for  the  sake  o'  keep- 
ing things  together  here  ?  But  I  hate  to  be  talking  where  it's 
'  no  use ;  I  like  to  keep  my  breath  for  doing  instead  o'  talk- 
ing." 

"  I  know  thee  dost  things  as  nobody  else  'ud  do,  my  lad. 
But  thee  't  allays  so  hard  upo'  thy  feyther,  Adam.  Thee 
think'st  nothing  too  much  to  do  for  Seth  ;  thee  snapp'st  me 
up  if  iver  I  find  faut  wi'  th'  lad.  But  thee  't  so  angered  wi' 
thy  feyther,  more  nor  wi'^ny  body  else." 

"  That's  better  than  speaking  soft,  and  letting  things  go 
the  wrong  way,  I  reckon,  isn't  it  ?  If  I  wasn't  sharp  with 
him,  he'd  sell  every  bit  o'  stuff  i'  th'  yard,  and  spend  it  on 
drink.  I  know  there's  a  duty  to  be  done  by  my  father,  but 
it  isn't  my  duty  to  encourage  him  in  running  headlong  to  ruin. 
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And  what  has  Seth  got  to  do  with  it  ?  The  lad  does  no  harm 
as  I  know  of.  But  leave  me  alone,  mother,  and  let  me  get 
on  with  the  work." 

Lisbeth  dared  not  say  any  more ;  but  she  got  up  and 
called  Gyp,  thinking  to  console  herself  somewhat  for  Adam's 
refusal  of  the  supper  she  had  spread  out  in  the  loving  expec- 
tation of  looking  at  him  while  he  ate,  by  feeding  Adam's  clog 
with  extra  liberality.  But  Gyp  was  watching  his  master  with 
wrinkled  brow  and  ears  erect,  puzzled  at  this  unusual  course 
of  things  ;  and  though  he  glanced  at  Lisbeth  when  she  called 
him,  and  moved  his  fore-paws  uneasily,  well  knowing  that  she 
was  inviting  him  to  supper,  he  was  in  a  divided  state  of  mind 
and  remained  seated  on  his  haunches,  again  fixing  his  eyes 
anxiously  on  his  master.  Adam  noticed  Gyp's  mental  conflict, 
and  though  his  anger  had  made  him  less  tender  than  usual  to 
his  mother,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  caring  as  much  as 
usual  for  his  dog.  We  are  apt  to  be  kinder  to  the  brutes 
that  love  us  than  to  the  women  that  love  us.  Is  it  because 
the  brutes  are  dumb  ? 

"  Go,  Gyp  ;  go,  lad !  "  Adam  said,  in  a  tone  of  encourag- 
ing command ;  and  Gyp,  apparently  satisfied  that  duty  and 
pleasure  were  one,  followed  Lisbeth  into  the  house-place. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  licked  up  his  supper  than  he  went 
back  to  his  master,  while  Lisbeth  sat  down  alone,  to  cry  over 
her  knitting.  Women  who  are  never  bitter  and  resentful  are 
often  the  most  querulous  ;  and  if  Solomon  was  as  wise  as  he 
is  reputed  to  be,  I  feel  sure  that  when  he  compared  a  conten- 
tious woman  to  a  continual  dropping  on  a  very  rainy  day,  he 
had  not  a  vixen  in  his  eye — a  fury  with  long  nails,  acrid  and 
selfish.  Depend  upon  it,  he  meant  a  good  creature,  who  had 
no  joy  but  in  the  happiness  of  the  loved  ones  whom  she  con- 
tributed to  make  uncomfortable,  putting  by  all  the  tid-bits  for 
them,  and  spending  nothing  on  herself.  Such  a  woman  as 
Lisbeth,  for  example — at  once  patient  and  complaining,  self- 
renouncing  and  exacting,  brooding  the  livelong  day  over  what 
happened  yesterday,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  to-morrow, 
and  crying  very  readily  both  at  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  a 
certain  awe  mingled  itself  with  her  idolatrous  love  of  Adam, 
and  when  he  said,  "leave  me  alone,"  she  was  always 
silenced. 

So  the  hours  passed,  to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  day- 
clock  and  the  sound  of  Adam's  tools.  At  last  he  called  for  a 
light  and  a  draught  of  water  (beer  was  a  thing  only  to  be 
drunk  op  holidays),  and  Lisbeth  ventured  to  say  as  she 
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took  it  in,  "  Thy  supper  stan's  readv  for  thee,  when  thee 
lik'st." 

4i  Donna  thee  sit  up,  mother,"  said  Adam,  in  a  gentle 
tone.  He  had  worked  off  his  anger  now,  and  whenever  he 
wished  to  be  especially  kind  to  his  mother,  he  fell  into  his 
strongest  native  accent  and  dialect,  with  which  at  other  times 
his  speech  was  less  deeply  tinged.  "  I'll  see  to  father  when 
he  comes  home ;  maybe  he  wonna  come  at  all  to-night.  I 
shall  be  easier  if  thee't  i'  bed." 

"  Nay,  I'll  bide  till  Seth  comes.  He  wonna  be  long  now, 
I  reckon." 

It  was  then  past  nine  by  the  clock,  which  was  always  in 
advance  of  the  clay,  and  before  it  had  struck  ten  the  latch 
was  lifted,  and  Seth  entered.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of 
the  tools  as  he  was  approaching. 

"  Why,  mother,"  he  said,  "  how  is  it  as  father's  working 
so  late  ? " 

"  It's  none  o'  thy  father  as  is  a-workin' — thee  might  know 
that  well  auoof  if  thy  head  warna  full  o'  chapellin' — it's  thy 
brother  as  does  ivery  thing,  for  there's  niver  nobody  else  i'  th' 
way  to  do  nothin'." 

Lisbeth  was  going  on,  for  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Seth, 
and  usually  poured  into  his  ears  all  the  querulousness  which 
was  repressed  by  her  awe  of  Adam.  Seth  had  never  in  his 
life  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  his  mother,  and  timid  people 
always  wreak  their  peevishness  on  the  gentle.  But  Seth,  with 
an  anxious  look,  had  passed  into  the  workshop,  and  said, 

"  Addy,  how's  this  ?     What !  father's  forgot  the  coffin  ?  " 

"  Ay,  lad,  th'  old  tale;  but  I  shall  get  it  done,"  said  Adam, 
looking  up,  and  casting  one  of  his  bright,  keen  glances  *at  his 
brother.  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  thee  ?  Thee't  in 
trouble." 

Seth's  eyes  were  red,  and  there  was  a  look  of  deep  depres- 
sion on  his  mild  face. 

"  Yes,  Addy,  but  it's  what  must  be  borne,  and  can't  be 
helped.  W7hy,  thee'st  never  been  to  the  school,  then  ?  " 

"  School !  no  ;  that  screw  can  wait,"  said  Jidam,  hammer- 
ing away  again. 

"  Let  me  take  my  turn  now,  and  do  thee  go  to  bed,"  said 
Seth. 

"  No,  lad,  I'd  rather  go  on,  now  I'm  in  harness.  Thee't 
help  me  to  carry  it  to  Brox'on  when  it's  done.  I'll  call  thee 
up  at  sunrise.  Go  and  eat  thy  supper,  and  shut  the  door,  so 
\s  I  mayn't  hear  mother's  talk." 
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Seth  knew  that  Adam  always  meant  what  he  said,  and 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  into  meaning  anything  else ;  so  he 
turned,  with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  into  the  house-place. 

"  Adam's  niver  touched  a  bit  o'  victual  sin'  home  he's 
come,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  I  reckon  thee'st  had  thy  supper  at 
some  o'  thy  Methody  folks." 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth.  "  I've  had  no  supper  yet." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  but  donna  thee  ate  the 
taters,  for  Adam  'ull  happen  ate  'em  if  I  leave'em  stannin'. 
He  loves  a  bit  o'  taters  an  gravy.  But  he's  been  so  sore  an' 
angered,  he  wouldn't  ate  'em,  for  all  I'd  putten  'em  by  o'  pur 
pose  for  him.  An'  he's  been  a  threatenin'  to  go  away  again," 
she  went  on,  whimpering,  "  an  I'm  fast  sure  he'll  go  some 
dawnin'  afore  I'm  up,  an'  niver  let  me  know  aforehand,  an 
he'll  niver  come  back  again  when  once  he's  gone.  An'  I'd 
better  niver  ha'  had  a  son,  as  is  like  no  other  body's  son  foi 
the  deftness  an'  th'  handiness,  an'  so  looked  on  by  th'  grit 
folks,  an'  tall  an'  upright  like  a  poplar  tree,  an'  me  to  be 
parted  from  him,  an'  niver  see'm  no  more." 

"  Come,  mother,  donna  grieve  thyself  in  vain,"  said  Seth, 
in  a  soothing  voice.  "  Thee'st  not  half  so  good  reason  to 
think  as  Adam  'ull  go  away  as  to  think  he'll  stay  with  thee. 
He  may  say  such  a  thing  when  he's  in  wrath — and  he's  got 
excuse  for  being  wrathful  sometimes — but  his  heart  'ud  never 
let  him  ^  >.  Think  how  he's  stood  by  us  all  when  it's  been 
none  so  ,asy — paying  his  savings  to  free  me  from  going  for  a 
soldier,  and  turnin'  his  earnin's  into  wood  for  father,  when 
he's  got  pi  ntv  o'  uses  for  his  money,  and  many  a  young  man 
like  him  'ud  lid'  been  married  and  settled  before  now.  He'll 
never  turn  round  and  knock  down  his  own  work,  and  forsake 
them  as  it's  been  the  labor  of  his  life  to  stand  by." 

"  Donna  talk  to  me  about's  marr'in',"  said  Lisbeth,  crying 
afresh.  "  He's  set's  heart  on  that  Hetty  Sorrel,  as  'ull  niver 
save  a  penny,  an'  'ull  toss  up  her  head  at's  old  mother.  An' 
to  think  as  he  might  ha'  Mary  Burge,  an'  be  took  partners, 
an'  be  a  big  man  wi'  workmen  under  him,  like  Mester  Burge 
— Dolly's  told  me  so  o'er  an'  o'er  again — if  it  warna  as  he's 
set's  heart  on  that  bit  of  a  wench,  as  is  o'  no  more  use  nor 
the  gilly-flower  on  the  wall.  An'  he  so  wise  at  bookin'  an' 
figurin',  an'  not  to  know  no  better  nor  that !  " 

"  But,  mother,  thee  know'st  we  canna  love  just  where 
other  folks  'ud  have  us.  There's  nobody  but  God  can  con- 
trol the  heart  of  man.  I  could  ha'  wished  myself  as  .Adana 
could  ha'  made  another  choice,  but  I  wouldn't  rqitoach  him 
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for  .yhat  he  can't  help.  And  I'm  not  sure  but  what  he  tries 
to  o'ercome  it.  But  it's  a  matter  as  he  doesn't  like  to  be 
spoke  to  about,  and  I  can  only  pray  to  the  Lord  to  bless  and 
direct  him." 

"  Ay,  thee't  allays  ready  enough  at  prayin',  but  I  donna 
see  as  thee  gets  much  wi'  thy  prayin'.  Thee  wotna  get  double 
earnin's  o'  this  side  Yule,  Th'  Methodies  '11  niver  make  thee 
half  the  man  thy  brother  is,  for  all  they're  a-making  a  preacher 
on  thee." 

"  It's  partly  truth  thee  speak'st  there,  mother,"  said  Seth, 
mildly  ;  "  Adam's  far  before  me,  an's  done  more  for  me  than 
I  can  ever  do  for  him.  God  distributes  talents  to  every  man 
according  as  he  sees  good.  But  thee  mustna  undervally  prayer. 
Prayer  mayna  bring  money,  but  it  brings  us  what  no  money 
can  buy — a  power  to  keep  from  sin,  and  be  content  with  God's 
will  whatever  He  may  please  to  send.  If  thee  wouldst  pray 
to  God  to  help  thee,  and  trust  in  His  goodness,  thee  wouldstna 
be  so  uneasy  about  things." 

"Unaisy?  I'm  i' th' right  on't  to  be  unaisy.  It's  well 
seen  on  thee  what  it  is  niver  to  be  unaisy.  Thee't  gi'  away 
all  thy  earnin's  an'  niver  be  unaisy  as  thee'st  nothin'  laid  up 
again'  a  rainy  day.  If  Adam  had  been  as  aisy  as  thee,  he'd 
niver  ha'  had  no  money  to  pay  for  thee.  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow — take  no  thought — that's  what  thee't  allays 
sayin' ;  an'  what  comes  on't  ?  Why,  as  Adam  has  to  take 
thought  for  thee." 

"  Those  are  the  words  o'  the  Bible,  mother,"  said  Seth. 
"  They  don't  mean  as  we  should  be  idle.  They  mean  we 
shouldn't  be  over-anxious  and  worreting  ourselves  about  what'll 
happen  to-morrow,  but  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God's  will." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  way  wi'  thee  :  thee  allays  makes  a 
peck  o'  thy  own  words  out  o'  a  pint  o'  the  Bible's.  I  donna 
see  how  thee't  to  know  as  '  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow' 
means  all  that.  An'  when  the  Bible's  such  a  big  book,  an' 
thee  canst  read  all  thro't,  an'  ha'  pick  o'  the  texes,  I  canna 
think  why  thee  dostna  pick  better  words  as  donna  mean  so 
much  more  nor  they  say.  Adam  doesna  pick  a  that'n  ;  I  can 
understan'  the  tex'  as  he's  allays  a-saying',  '  God  helps  them 
as  helps  theirsens." 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  that's  no  text  o'  the  Bible. 
It  comes  out  of  a  book  as  Adam  picked  up  at  the  stall  at 
Treddle'son.  It  was  wrote  by  a  knowing  man,  but  over- 
worldly,  I  doubt.  However,  that  saying's  partly  true  :  for  th« 
Bible  tells  us  we  must  be  workers  toc^ther  with  God." 
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"  Well  how'm  I  to  know  ?  It  sounds  like  a  tex*.  But 
what's  the  matter  wi'  th'  lad  ?  Thee't  hardly  eatin'  a  bit  o' 
supper.  Dostna  mean  to  ha'  no  more  nor  that  bit  o'  oat-cake  ? 
An'  thee  looks  as  white  as  a  flick  o'  new  bacon.  What's  th' 
matter  wi'  thee  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  mind  about,  mother ;  I'm  not  hungry.  I'll 
just  look  in  at  Adam  again,  and  see  if  he'll  let  me  go  on  with 
the  coffin." 

"  Ha'  a  drop  o'  warm  broth,"  said  Lisbeth,  whose  motherly 
feeling  now  got  the  better  of  her  "  nattering  "  habit.  "  I'll 
set  two-three  sticks  alight  in  a  minute." 

"  Nay,  mother,  thank  thee  ;  thee't  very  good,"  said  Seth, 
gratefully  ;  and,  encouraged  by  this  touch  of  tenderness,  he 
went  on  :  "  Let  us  pray  a  bit  with  thee  for  father,  and  Adam, 
and  all  of  us;  it'll  comfort  thee,  happen,  more  than  thee 
think'st." 

"  Well,  I've  nothin'  to  say  again'  it." 
Lisbeth,  though  disposed  always  to  take  the  negative  side 
in  her  conversations  with  Seth,  had  a  vague  sense  that  there 
was  some  comfort  and  safety  in  the  fact  of  his  piety,  and  that 
it  somehow  relieved  her  from  the  trouble  of  any  spiritual  trans- 
actions on  her  own  behalf. 

So  the  mother  and  son  knelt  down  together,  and  Seth 
prayed  for  the  poor  wandering  father,  and  for  those  who  were 
sorrowing  for  him  at  home.  And  when  he  came  to  the  peti- 
tion that  Adam  might  never  be  called  to  set  up  his  tent  in  a 
far  country,  but  that  his  mother  might  be  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  his  presence  all  the  days  of  her  pilgrimage,  Lisbeth's 
ready  tears  flowed  again,  and  she  wept  aloud. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Seth  went  to  Adam 
again,  and  said,  "  Wilt  only  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
let  me  go  on  the  while  ? " 

'•  No,  Seth,  no.  Make  mother  go  to  bed,  and  go  thyself." 
Meantime  Lisbeth  had  dried  her  eyes,  and  now  followed 
Seth,  holding  something  in  her  hands.  It  was  the  brown-and- 
yellow  platter  containing  the  baked  potatoes  with  the  gravy 
in  them,  and  bits  of  meat,  which  she  cut  and  mixed  among 
them.  Those  were  dear  times,  when  wheaten  bread  and  fresh 
meat  were  delicacies  to  working  people.  She  set  the  dish 
down  rather  timidly  on  the  bench  by  Adam's  side,  and  said, 
"  Thee  canst  pick  a  bit  while  thee't  workin'.  I'll  bring  thee 
another  drop  o'  water." 

"  Ay,  mother,  do  "  said  Adam,  kindly,  "  I'm  getting  very 
thirstv. 
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In  half  an  hour  all  was  quiet  ;  no  sound  was  to  be  heard 
in  the  house  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  day-clock,  and 
the  ringing  of  Adam's  tools.  The  night  was  very  still :  when 
Adam  opened  the  door  to  look  out  at  twelve  o'clock  the  only 
motion  seemed  to  be  in  the  glowing,  twinkling  stars ;  every 
blade  of  grass  was  asleep. 

Bodily  haste  and  exertion  usually  leave  our  thoughts  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  our  feelings  and  imagination  ;  and  it 
was  so  to-night  with  Adam.  While  his  muscles  were  work- 
ing lustily,  his  mind  seemed  as  passive  as  a  spectator  at  a 
diorama  ;  scenes  of  the  sad  past,  and  probably  sad  future, 
floating  before  him,  and  giving  place  one  to  the  other  in  swift 
succession. 

He  saw  how  it  would  be  to-morrow  morning,  when  he  had 
carried  the  coffin  to  Broxton  and  was  at  home  again,  having 
his  breakfast :  his  father,  perhaps,  would  come  in,  ashamed 
to  meet  his  son's  glance — would  sit  down,  looking  older  and 
more  tottering  than  he  had  done  the  morning  before,  and  hang 
down  his  head,  examining  the  floor-quarries  ;  while  Lisbeth 
would  ask  him  how  he  supposed  the  coffin  had  been  got  ready, 
that  he  had  slinked  off  and  left  undone,  for  Lisbeth  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  utter  the  word  of  reproach,  although  she  cried 
at  Adam's  severity  toward  his  father. 

"  So  it  will  go  on,  worsening  and  worsening,"  thought 
Adam  ;  "  there's  no  slipping  up  hill  again,  and  no  standing 
still  when  once  you've  begun  to  slip  clown."  And  then  the 
day  came  back  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  used 
to  run  by  his  father's  side,  proud  to  be  taken  out  to  work,  and 
prouder  still  to  hear  his  father  boasting  to  his  fellow-workmen 
how  "  the  little  chap  had  an  uncommon  notion  o'  carpenter- 
ing." What  a  fine,  active  fellow  his  father  was  then  !  When 
people  asked  Adam  whose  little  lad  he  was  ?  he  had  a  sense 
of  distinction  as -he  answered,  "  I'm  Thias  Bede's  lad," — he 
was  quite  sure  every  body  knew  Thias  Bede  ;  didn't  he  make 
the  wonderful  pigeon-house  at  Broxton  parsonage  ?  Those 
were  happy  days,  especially  when  Seth,  who  was  three  years 
the  younger,  began  to  go  out  working  too,  and  Adam  began 
to  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  learner.  But  then  came  the  days 
of  sadness,  when  Adam  was  some  way  on  in  his  teens,  and 
Thias  began  to  loiter  at  the  public-houses,  and  Lisbeth  began 
to  cry  at  home,  and  to  pour  forth  her  plaints  in  the  hearing 
of  her  sons.  Adam  remembered  well  the  night  of  shame  and 
anguish  when  he  first  saw  his  father  quite  wild  and  foolish, 
shouting  a  song  out  fitfully  among  his  drunken  companions  at 
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ti,  *  "  Wagon  Overthrown."  He  had  run  away  once  when  he 
wt*5  only  eighteen,  making  his  escape  in  the  morning  twilight 
wun  a  little  blue  bundle  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  "  mensura- 
tion book  "  in  his  pocket,  and  saying  to  himself  very  decidedly 
that  he  could  bear  the  vexations  of  home  no  longer — he  would 
go  and  seek  his  fortune,  setting  up  his  stick  at  the  crossways 
and  bending  his  steps  the  way  it  fell.  But  by  the  time  he  got 
to  Stoniton,  the  thought  of  his  mother  and  Seth,  left  behind 
to  endure  everything  without  him,  became  too  importunate, 
and  his  resolution  failed  him.  He  came  back  the  next  day, 
but  the  misery  and  terror  his  mother  had  gone  through  in 
those  two  days  had  haunted  her  ever  since. 

"  No  !  "  Adam  said  to  himself  to-night,  "  that  must  never 
happen  again.  It  'ud  make  a  poor  balance  when  my  doings 
are  cast  up  at  the  last,  if  my  poor  old  mother  stood  o'  the 
wrong  side.  My  back's  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  ;  I 
should  be  no  better  than  a  coward  to  go  away  and  leave  the 
1  roubles  to  be  borne  by  them  as  aren't  half  so  able.  '  They 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  those  that  are 
weals,  and  not  to  please  themselves.'  There's  a  text  wants 
*vo  t  andle  to  show't ;  it  shines  by  its  own  light.  It's  plain 
*moi.gh  you  get  into  the  wrong  road  i'  this  life  if  you  run  after 
tnis  and  that  only  for  the  sake  o'  making  things  easy  and  pleas- 
ant to  yourself.  A  pig  may  poke  his  nose  into  the  trough 
and  think  o'  nothing  outside  it ;  but  if  you've  got  a  man's 
heart  and  soul  in  you,  }ou  can't  be  easy  a-making  your  own 
Iked  fL\i}  leaving  the  rest  to  lie  on  the  stones.  Nay,  nay,  I'll 
aever  slip  my  neck  out  o'  the  yoke,  and  leave  the  load  to  be 
drawn  by  the  weak  'uns.  Father's  a  sore  cross  to  me,  an's  likely 
la  be  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  What  then  ?  I've  got 
th'  health,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  sperrit  to  bear  it." 

At  this  moment  a  smart  rap,  as  if  with  a  willow  wand,  was 
given  at  the  house  door,  and  Gyp,  instead  of  barking,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  gave  a  loud  howl.  Adam,  very 
much  startled,  went  at  once  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Noth- 
ing was  there  :  all  was  still,  as  when  he  opened  it  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  the  leaves  were  motionless,  and  the  light  of  the  stars 
showed  the  placid  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  quite 
empty  of  visible  life.  Adam  walked  round  the  house,  and 
still  saw  nothing  except  a  rat  which  darted  into  the  wood-shed 
as  he  passed.  He  went  in  again,  wondering  ;  the  sound 
was  so  peculiar  that,  the  moment  he  heard  it,  it  called  up  the 
image  of  the  willow  wand  striking  the  door.  He  could  not 
help  a  little  shudder,  as  he  remembered  how  often  his  mother 
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had  told  him  of  just  such  a  sound  coming  as  a  sign  when  some 
one  was  dying.  Adam  was  not  a  man  to  be  gratuitously  super- 
stitous  ;  but  he  had  the  blood  of  the  peasant  in  him  as  well  as 
of  the  artisan,  and  a  peasant  can  no  nore  help  believing  in  a 
traditional  superstition  than  a  horse  can  help  trembling  when 
he  sees  a  camel.  Besides,  he  had  that  mental  combination 
which  is  at  once  humble  in  the  region  of  mystery  and  keen  in 
the  region  of.  knowledge  :  it  was  the  depth  of  his  reverence 
quite  as  much  as  his  hard  common  sense,  which  gave  him  his 
disinclination  to  doctrinal  religion,  and  he  often  checked 
Seth's  argumentative  spiritualism  by  saying,  "  Eh,  its  a  big 
mystery  ;  thee  know'st  but  little  about  it."  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  Adam  was  at  once  penetrating  and  credulous.  If 
a  new  building  had  fallen  down  and  he  had  been  told  that 
this  was  a  divine  judgment,  he  would  have  said,  "  May  be  ; 
but  the  bearing  o'  the  roof  and  walls  wasn't  right,  else  it 
wouldn't  ha'  come  down ; ''  yet  he  believed  in  dreams  and 
prognostics,  and  you  see  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  .the 
stroke  with  the  willow  wand. 

But  he  had  the  best  antidote  against  imaginative  dread 
in  the  necessity  for  getting  on  with  the  coffin,  and  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  his  hammer  was  ringing  so  uninterruptedly 
that  other  sounds,  if  there  were  any,  might  well  be  overpow- 
ered. A  pause  came,  however,  when  he  had  to  take  up  his 
ruler,  and  now  again  came  the  strange  rap,  and  again  Gyp 
howled.  Adam  was  at  the  door  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  ; 
but  again  all  was  still,  and  the  starlight  showed  there»  was 
nothing  but  the  dew-laden  grass  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

Adam  for  a  moment  thought  uncomfortably  about  his 
father ;  but  of  late  years  he  had  never  come  home  at  dark 
hours  from  Treddleston,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  was  then  sleeping  off  his  drunkenness  at  the 
"  Wagon  Overthrown."  Besides,  to  Adam  the  conception  oi 
the  future  was  so  inseparable  from  the  painful  image  of  his 
father,  that  the  fear  of  any  fatal  accident  to  him  was  excluded 
by  the  deeply-infixed  fear  of  his  continual  degradation.  The 
next  thought  that  occurred  to  him  was  one  that  made  him 
slip  off  his  shoes  and  tread  lightly  up  stairs,  to  listen  at  the 
bed-room  doors.  But  both  Seth  and  his  mother  were  breath> 
ing  regularly. 

Adam  came  down  and  set  to  work  again,  saying  to  him- 
self, "  I  won't  open  the  door  again.  It's  no  use  staring  about 
to  catch  sight  of  a  sound.  Maybe  there's  a  world  about  us 
as  we  can't  see,  but  th'  ear's  quicker  than  the  eye,  and  catches 
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a  sound  frorn't  now  and  then.  Some  people  think  they  get  a 
sight  on  't  too,  but  they're  mostly  folks  whose  eyes  are  not 
much  use  to  'em  at  anything  else.  For  my  part,"l  think  it's 
better  to  see  when  your  perpendicular's  true,  than  to  see  a 
ghost." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  are  apt  to  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  as  daylight  quenches  the  candles  and  the  birds  begin 
to  sing.  By  the  time  the  red  sunlight  shone  on  the  brass 
nails  that  formed  the  initials  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  any 
lingering  foreboding  from  the  sound  of  the  willow  wand  was 
merged  in  satisfaction  that  the  work  was  done  and  the  prom- 
ise redeemed.  There  was  no  need  to  call  Seth,  for  he  was 
already  moving  overhead,  and  presently  came  down  stairs. 

"  Now,  lad,"  said  Adam,  as  Seth  made  his  appearance, 
"  the  coffin's  done,  and  we  can  take  it  over  to  Brox'on  and  be 
back  again  before  half  after  six.  I'll  take  a  mouthful  o'  oat- 
cake, and  then  we'll  be  off." 

The  coffin  was  soon  propped  on  the  tall  shoulders  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  they  were  making  their  way,  followed  close 
by  Gyp,  out  of  the  little  wood-yard  into  the  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  It  was  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Broxton 
over  the  opposite  slope,  and  their  road  wound  very  pleasantly 
along  lanes  and  across  fields,  where  the  pale  woodbines  and 
the  dog-roses  were  scenting  the  hedgerows,  and  the  birds  ^ere 
twittering  and  trilling  in  the  tall  leafy  boughs  of  oak  and  elm. 
It  was  a  strangely-mingled  picture — the  fresh  youth  of  the 
summer  morning,  with  its  Eden-like  peace  and  loveliness, -the 
stalwart  strength  of  the  two  brothers  in  their  rusty  working- 
clothes,  and  the  long  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  They  paused 
for  the  last  time  before  a  small  farm-house  outside  the  village 
of  Broxton.  By  six  o'clock  the  task  was  done,  the  coffin  nailed 
down,  and  Adam  and  Seth  were  on  their  way  home.  They 
chose  a  shorter  way  homeward,  which  would  take  them  across 
the  fields  and  the  brook  in  front  of  the  house.  Adam  had 
not  mentioned  to  Seth  what  had  happened  in  the  night,  but 
he  still  retained  sufficient  impression  from  it  himself  to  say, 

"  Seth,  lad,  if  father  isn't  come  home  by  the  time  we've 
had  our  breakfast,  I  think  it'll  be  as  well  for  thee  to  go  over 
to  Treddles'on  and  look  after  him,  and  thee  canst  get  me  the 
brass  wire  I  want.  Never  mind  about  losing  an  hour  at  thy 
work  ;  we  can  make  that  up.  What  dost  say  ? " 

"  I'm  willing,"  said  Seth.  "  But  see  what  clouds  have 
gathered  since  we  set  out.  I'm  thinking  we  shall  have  more 
rain.  It'll  be  a  sore  time  for  th'  haymaking  if  the  meadow* 
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are  flooded  again.  The  brook's  fine  and  full  now  >  Another 
day's  rain  'ud  cover  the  plank,  and  we  should  have  to  go  round 
by  the  road." 

They  were  coming  across  the  valley  now,  and  had  entered 
the  pasture  through  which  the  brook  ran. 

"  Why,  what's  that  sticking  against  the  willow  ?  "  continued 
Seth,  beginning  to  walk  faster.  Adam's  heart  rose  to  his 
mouth  ;  the  vague  anxiety  about  his  father  wa-s  changed  into 
a  great  dread.  He  made  no  answer  to  Seth,  but  ran  forward, 
preceded  by  Gyp,  who  began  to  bark  uneasily ;  and  in  two 
moments  he  was  at  the  bridge. 

This  was  what  the  omen  meant,  then  !  And  the  gray- 
haired  father,  of  whom  he  had  thought  with  a  sort  of  hardness 
a  few  hours  ago,  as  certain  to  live  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  side, 
was  perhaps  even  then  struggling  with  that  watery  death. 
This  was  the  first  thought  that  flashed  through  Adam's  con- 
science, before  he  had  time  to  seize  the  coat  and  drag  out  the 
tall  heavy  body.  Seth  was  already  by  his  side,  helping  him  ; 
and  when  they  had  it  on  the  bank,  the  two  sons  in  the  first 
moments  knelt  and  looked  with  mute  awe  at  the  glazed  eyes, 
forgetting  that  there  was  need  of  action — forgetting  every 
thing  but  that  their  father  lay  dead  before  them.  Adam  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  I'll  run  to  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  I'll  be 
back  to  thee  in  a  minute." 

Poor  Lisbeth  was  busy  preparing  her  sons'  breakfast,  and 
their  porridge  was  already  steaming  on  the  fire.  Her  kitchen 
always  looked  the  pink  of  cleanliness,  but  this  morning  she 
was  more  than  usually  bent  on  making  her  hearth  and  break- 
fast-table look  comfortable  and  inviting. 

"The  lads  'ull  be  fine  an'  hungry,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as 
she  stirred  the  porridge.  "  It's  a  good  step  to  Brox'on,  an' 
it's  hungry  air  o'er  the  hill — wi'  that  heavy  coffin  too.  Eh ! 
it's  heavier  now,  wi'  poor  Bob  Tholer  in't.  Howiver,  I've 
made  a  drop  more  porridge  nor  common  this  mornin'.  The 
feyther  'ull  happen  come  in  arter  a  bit.  Not  as  he'll  ate  much 
porridge.  He  swallers  sixpennorth  o'  ale,  an'  saves  a  hap'orth 
o'  porridge — that's  his  way  o'  layin'  by  money,  as  I've  told 
him  many  a  time,  an'  am  likely  to  tell  him  again  afore  the 
day's  out.  Eh  !  poor  mon,  he  takes  it  quiet  enough  ;  there's 
no  denyin'  that." 

But  now  Lisbeth  heard  the  heavy  "  thud  "  of  a  running 
footstep  on  the  turf,  and,  turning  quickly  toward  the  door,  she 
saw  Adam  enter,  looking  so  pale  and  overwhelmed  that  she 
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screamed  aloud  and  rushed  toward  him  before  he  had  time  to 
speak. 

"  Hush,  mother,"  Adam  said  rather  hoarsely,  "  don't  be 
frightened.  Father's  tumbled  into  the  water.  Belike  we  may 
bring  him  round  again.  Seth  and  me  are  going  to  carry  him 
in.  Get  a  blanket,  and  make  it  hot  at  the  fire." 

In  reality  Adam  was  convinced  that  his  father  was  dead, 
but  he  knew  there  was  no  other  way  of  repressing  his  mother's 
impetuous  wailing  grief  than  by  occupying  her  with  some 
active  task  which  had  hope  in  it. 

He  ran  back  to  Seth,  and  the  two  sons  lifted  the  sad 
burden  in  heart-stricken  silence.  The  wide-open,  glazed 
eyes  were  gray,  like  Seth's,  and  had  once  looked  with  mild 
pride  on  the  boys  before  whom  Thias  had  lived  to  hang 
his  head  in  shame.  Seth's  chief  feeling  was  awe  and  distress 
at  this  sudden  snatching  away  of  his  father's  soul ;  but 
Adam's  mind  rushed  back  over  the  past  in  a  flood  of  re- 
lenting and  pity.  When  Death,  the  great  Reconciler,  has 
come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness  that  we  repent  of,  but  our 
severity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   RECTOR. 

BEFORE  twelve  o'clock  there  had  been  some  heavy  storms 
of  rain,  and  the  water  lay  in  deep  gutters  on  the  sides  of  the 
gravel-walks  in  the  garden  of  Broxton  Parsonage  ;  the  great 
Provence  roses  had  been  cruelly  tossed  by  the  wind  and 
beaten  by  the  rain,  and  all  the  delicate-stemmed  border- 
flower?  had  been  dashed  down  and  stained  with  the  wet  soil. 
A  melancholy  morning — because  it  was  nearly  time  hay 
harvest  should  begin,  and  instead  of  that  the  meadows  were 
likely  to  be  flooded. 

But  people  who  have  pleasant  homes  get  in-door  enjoy- 
ments that  they  would  never  think  of  but  for  the  rain.     If  i 
had  not  been  a  wet  morning  Mr.  Irwine  would  not  have  been 
in  the  dining-room  playing  at  chess  with  his  mother,  and  he 
loves  both  his  mother  and  chess  quite  well  enough  to  pa; 
cloudy  hours  very  easily  by  their  help.   Let  me  take  y*v 
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into  that  dining-room,  and  show  you  the  Rev.  Adolphus 
Invine  Rector  of  Broxton,  Vicar  of  Hayslope,  and  Vicar  of 
Blythe,  a  pluralist  at  whom  the  severest  Church-reformer 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  look  sour.  We  will  enter  very 
softly,  and  stand  still  in  the  open  doorway,  without  awaking 
the  glossy-brown  setter  who  is  stretched  across  the  hearth, 
frith  her  two  puppies  beside  her ;  or  the  pug,  who  is  dozing 
with  his  black  muzzle  aloft,  like  a  sleepy  president. 

The  room  is  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with  an  ample  mul- 
lioned  oriel  window  at  one  end  ;  the  walls,  you  see,  are  new, 
and  not  yet  painted  ;  but  the  furniture,  though  originally  of 
an  expensive  sort,  is  old  and  scanty,  and  there  is  no  drapery 
about  the  window.  The  crimson  cloth  over  the  large  dining- 
table  is  very  threadbare,  though  it  contrasts  pleasantly  enough 
with  the  dead  hue  of  the  plaster  on  the  walls ;  but  on  this 
•cloth  there  is  a  massive  silver  waiter  with  a  decanter  of  water 
on  it,  of  the  same  pattern  as  two  larger  ones  that  are  propped 
up  on  the  sideboard  with  a  coat(of  arms  conspicuous  in  their 
centre.  You  suspect  at  once  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  room 
have  inherited  more  blood  than  wealth,  and  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  a  finely-cut  nostril  and 
upper  lip  ;  but  at  present  we  can  only  see  that  he  has  a  broad 
flat  back  and  an  abundance  of  powdered  hair,  all  thrown  back- 
ward and  tied  behind  with  a  black  ribbon — a  bit  of  conserv- 
atism in  costume  which  tells  you  that  he  is  not  a  young  man. 
He  will  perhaps  turn  round  by  and  by,  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  can  look  at  that  stately  old  lady,  his  mother,  a  beautiful 
aged  brunette,  whose  rich-toned  complexion  is  well  set  off  by 
the  complex  wrappings  of  pure  white  cambric  and  lace  about 
her  head  and  neck.  She  is  as  erect  in  her  comely  embonpoint 
as  a  statue  of  Ceres,  and  her  dark  face,  with  its  delicate 
aquiline  nose,  firm  proud  mouth,  and  small  intense  black  eye, 
is  so  keen  and  sarcastic  in  its  expression  that  you  instinctively 
substitute  a  pack  of  cards  for  the  chess-men,  and  imagine 
her  telling  your  fortune.  The  small  brown  hand  with  which 
she  is  lifting  her  queen  is  laden  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
turquoises  ;  and  the  large  black  veil  is  very  carefully  adjusted 
over  the  crown  of  her  cap,  and  falls  in  sharp  contrast  on  the 
white  folds  about  her  neck.  It  must  take  a  long  time  to  dress 
that  old  lady  in  the  morning !  But  it  seems  a  law  of  nature 
that  she- should  be  dressed  so  ;  she  is  clearly  one  of  those 
children  of  loyalty  who  have  never  doubted  their  right 
divine,  and  never  met  with  any  one  so  absurd  ^s  to  ques- 
tion it. 


., 

"  There,  Dauphin,  tell  me  what  that  is  1 "  says  this  mag- 
nificent old  lady,  as  she  deposits  her  queen  very  quietly  and 
folds  her  arms.  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  utter  a  word  disagree- 
able to  your  feelings." 

"  Ah  !  you  witch-mother,  you  sorceress  !  How  is  a  Chris- 
tian man  to  win  a  game  of  you  ?  I  should  have  sprinkled  the 
board  with  holy  water  before  we  began.  You've  not  won  that 
game  by  fair  means,  now,  so  don't  pretend  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  what  the  beaten  have  always  said  of 
great  conquerors.  But  see,  there's  the  sunshine  falling  on 
that  board,  to  show  you  more  clearly  what  a  foolish  move 
you  made  with  that  pawn.  Come,  shall  I  give  you  another 
chance  ? " 

"  No,  mother,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  conscience, 
now  it's  clearing  up.  We  must  go  and  plash  up  the  mud  a 
little,  mustn't  we,  Juno  ? "  This  wa's  addressed  to  the  brown 
setter,  who  had  jumped  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  laid 
her  nose  in  an  insinuating  way  on  her  master's  leg.  "  But  I 
must  go  up  stairs  first  and  see  Anne.  I  was  called  away  to 
Tholer's  funeral  just  when  I  was  going  before." 

"  It's  of  no  use,  child  ;  she  can't  speak  to  you.  Kate  says 
she  has  one  of  her  worst  headaches  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  she  likes  me  to  go  and  see  her  just  the  same ;  she's 
never  too  ill  to  care  about  that." 

If  you  know  how  much  of  human  speech  is  mere  purpose- 
less impulse  or  habit,  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  identical  objection  had  been  made,  and  had  received 
the  same  kind  of  answer,  many  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  the  fifteen  years  that  Mr.  Irwine's  sister  Anne  had  been 
an  invalid.  Splendid  old  ladies,  who  take  a  long  time  to 
dress  in  the  morning,  have  often  slight  sympathy  with  sickly 
daughters. 

But  while  Mr.  Irwine  was  still  seated,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  stroking  jUno's  head,  the  servant  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  Joshua  Rann  wishes  to  speak 
with  you,  if  you're  at  liberty." 

"  Let  him  be  shown  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine,  taking  up 
her  knitting.  "  I  always  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Rann  has  got 
to  say.  His  shoes  will  be  dirty,  but  see  that  he  wipes  them, 
Carrol." 

In  two  minutes  Mr.  Rann  appeared  at  the  door  with  very 
deferential  bows,  which,  however,  were  far  from  conciliating 
Pug,  who  gave  a  sharp  bark,  and  ran  across  the  room  to  rec- 
onnoitre the  stranger's  legs ;  while  the  two  puppies,  regard* 
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ing  Mr.  Rann's  prominent  calf  and  ribbed  worsted  stockings 
from  a  more  sensuous  point  of  view,  plunged  and  growled  over 
them  in  great  enjoyment.  Meantime,  Mr.  Irwine  turned  round 
his  chair  and  said, 

"  Well,  Joshua,  anything  the  matter  at  Hayslope,  that 
you've  come  over  this  morning  ?  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Never 
mind  the  dogs ;  give  them  a  friendly  kick.  Here,  Pug,  you 
rascal ! " 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  some  men  turn  round ;  pleasant 
as  a  sudden  rush  of  warm  air  in  winter,  or  the  flash  of  fire- 
light in  the  chill  dusk.  Mr.  Irwine  was  one  of  those  men. 
He  bore  the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  his  mother  that  our 
loving  memory  of  a  friend's  face  often  bears  to  the  face  itself ; 
the  lines  were  all  more  generous,  the  smiles  brighter,  the  ex- 
pression heartier.  If  the  outline  had  been  less  finely  cut,  his 
face  might  have  been  calFed  jolly  ;  but  that  was  not  the  right 
word  for  its  mixture  of  bonhommie  and  distinction. 

"  Thank  your  reverence,"  answered  Mr.  Rann,  endeavor- 
ing to  look  unconcerned  about  his  legs,  but  shaking  them  al- 
ternately to  keep  off  the  puppies ;  "  I'll  stand,  if  you  please, 
as  more  becoming.  I  hope  I  see  you  and  Mrs.  Irwine 
well,  an'  Miss  Irwine — an'  Miss  Anne,  I  hope's  as  well  as 
usual." 

"  Yes,  Joshua,  thank  you.  You  see  how  blooming  my 
mother  looks.  She  beats  us  younger  people  hollow.  But 
what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  had  to  come  to  Brox'on  to  deliver  some 
work,  and  I  thought  it  but  right  to  call  and  let  you  know  the 
goin's-on  as  there's  been  i'  the  village,  such  as  I  hanna  seen 
i'  my  time,  and  I've  lived  in  it  man  and  boy  sixty  year  come 
St.  Thomas,  and  collected  the  Easter  dues  for  Mr.  Blick  be- 
fore your  reverence  come  into  the  parish,  and  been  at  the 
ringin'  o'  every  bell,  and  the  diggin'  o'  every  grave,  and 
sung  i'  the  quire  long  afore  Bartle  Massey  come  from  nobody 
knows  where,  wi'  his  counter-singin'  and  fine  anthems,  as  puts 
everybody  out  but  himself — one  takin'  it  up  after  another 
like  sheep  a-bleatin'  i'  the  fould.  I  know  what  belongs  to 
bein'  a  parish  clerk,  and  I  know  as  I  should  be  wantin'  i" 
respect  to  your  reverence,  an'  church,  an'  king,  if  I  was  t' 
allow  such  goin's-on  wi'out  speakin'.  I  was  took  by  surprise, 
an'  knowed  nothin'  on  it  beforehand,  an'  I  was  so  flustered,  I 
was  clean  as  if  I'd  lost  my  tools.  I  hanna  slep  more  than 
four  hour  this  night  as  is  past  an'  gone  ;  an'  then  it  was 
nothin'  but  nightmare,  as  tired  me  worse  nor  walkin'." 
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"Why,. what  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Joshua ?  Have 
the  thieves  been  at  the  church  lead  again  ?  " 

"  Thieves  !  no,  sir — an'  yet,  as  I  may  say,  it  is  thieves, 
an'  a-thievin'  the  church  too.  It's  the  Methodisses  as  is  like 
to  get  th'  upper  hand  i'  th'  parish,  if  your  reverence  an'  his 
honor,  Squire  Donnithorne,  doesna  think  well  to  say  the  word 
an'  forbid  it.  Not  as  I'm  a  dictatin'  to  you  sir ;  I'm  not 
forgettin'  myself  so  far  as  to  be  wise  above  my  betters. 
Howiver,  whether  I'm  wise  or  no,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,  but  what  I've  got  to  say  I  say — as  the  young  Methodis 
woman,  as  is  at  Mester  Peyser's,  was  a-preachin'  an'  a-prayin* 
on  the  Green  last  night,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  stannin'  afore  your 
reverence  now." 

"  Preaching  on  the  Green  !  "  said  Mr.  Irwine,  looking 
surprised,  but  quite  serene.  "  What,  that  pale,  pretty  young 
woman  I've  seen  at  Peyser's  ?  I  saw  she  was  a  Methodist, 
or  Quaker,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  her  dress,  but  I 
didn't  know  she  was  a  preacher." 

"  It's  a  true  word  as  I  say,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rann,  com^ 
pressing  his  mouth  into  a  semicircular  form,  and  pausing  long 
enough  to  indicate  three  notes  of  exclamation.  "  She  preached 
on  the  Green  last  night ;  an'  she's  laid  hold  o'  Chad's  Bess, 
as  the  girl's  been  i'  fits  welly  iver  sin'." 

"  Well,  Bessy  Cranage  is  a  hearty-looking  lass ;  I  dare 
say  she'll  come  round  again,  Joshua.  Did  anybody  else  go 
into  fits  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  canna  say  as  they  did.  But  there's  no  knowin' 
what'll  come,  if  we're  t'  have  such  preachin's  as  that  a-goin' 
on  ivery  week  ;  there'll  be  no  livin''  i'  the  village.  For  them 
Methodisses  make  folks  believe  as  they  take  a  mug  o'  drink 
extry,  an'  make  theirselves  a  bit  comfortable,  they'll  have  to 
go  to  hell  for't  as  sure  as  they're  born.  I'm  not  a  tipplin' 
man  nor  a  drunkard — nobody  can  say  it  on  me — but  I  like  a 
extry  quart  at  Easter  or  Christmas  time,  as  is  nat'ral  when 
we're  goin'  the  rounds  a-singin'  an'  folks  offer't  you  for 
nothin' ;  or  when  I'm  a  collectin'  the  dues  ;  an'  I  like  a  pint, 
wi'  my  pipe,  an'  a  neighborly  chat  at  Mester  Casson's  now 
and  then,  for  I  was  brought  up  i'  the  Church,  thank  God,  an' 
ha'  been  a  parish  clerk  this  two  an'  thirty  year  ;  I  should 
know  what  the  Church  religion  is." 

"  Well,  what's  your  advice,  Joshua  ?  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  reverence,  I'm  not  for  takin'  any  measures 
again'  the  young  woman.  She's  well  enough  if  she'd  let  alone 
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preachin',  an'  I  hear  as  she's  a-goin'  away  back  to  her  OVVP 
country  soon.  She's  Mr.  Peyser's  own  niece,  an'  1  donna 
wish  to  say  what's  any  ways  disrespectful  o'  th'  family  at  th' 
Hall  Farm,  as  I've  measured  for  shoes,  little  an'  big,  welly 
iver  sin'  I've  been  a  shoemaker.  But  there's  that  Will  Mask- 
ery, sir,  as  is  the  rampageousest  Methodis  as  can  be,  an'  I 
make  no  doubt  it  was  him  as  stirred  up  th'  young  woman  to 
preach  last  night,  an'  he'll  be  a-bringin'  other  folks  to  preach 
from  Treddles'on,  if  his  comb  isn't  cut  a  bit ;  an'  I  think  as 
he  should  be  let  know  as  he  isna  t'  have  the  makin'  an' 
mendin'  o'  church  carts  an'  implemen's,  let  alone  stayin'  i! 
that  house  and  yard  as  is  Squire  Donnithorne's." 

"  Well,  but  you  say  yourself,  Joshua,  that  you  never  knew 
any  one  come  to  preach  on  the  Green  before ;  why  should 
you  think  they'll  come  again  ?  The  Methodists  don't  comq 
to  preach  in  little  villages  like  Hayslope,  where  there's  only 
a  handful  of  laborers,  too  tired  to  listen  to  them.  They 
might  almost  as  well  go  and  preach  on  the  Binton  Hills 
Will  Maskery  is  no  preacher  himself,  I  think." 

"  Nay,  sir,  he's  no  gift  at  stringin'  the  words  together 
wi'out  book  ;  he'd  be  stuck  fast  like  a  cow  i'  wet  clay.  But 
he's  got  tongue  enough  to  speak  disrespectful  about's  neebofs, 
for  he  said  as  I  was  a  blind  Pharisee — a-usin'  the  Bible  i' 
that  way  to  find  nicknames  for  folks  as  are  his  elders  an' 
betters  !  and,  what's  worse,  he's  been  heard  to  say  very  un- 
becomin'  words  about  your  reverence  ;  for  I  could  bring  them 
as  'ud  swear  as  he  called  you  a  'dumb  dog*  an'  a  'idle 
shepherd.'  You'll  forgi'e  me  for  sayin'  such  things  over  again." 

"  Better  not,  better  not,  Joshua.  L^t  evil  words  die  as 
soon  as  they're  spoken.  Will  Maskery  might  be  a  great  deal 
worse  fellow  than  he  is.  He  used  to  be  a  wild,  drunken 
rascal,  neglecting  his  work  and  beating  his  wife,  they  told 
me  ;  now  he's  thrifty  and  decent,  and  he  and  his  wife  look 
comfortable  together.  If  you  can  bring  me  any  proof  that 
he  interferes  with  his  neighbors,  and  creates  any  disturbance, 
I  shall  think  it  my  duty  as  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate  to 
interfere.  But  it  wouldn't  become  wise  people,  like  you 
and  me,  to  be  making  a  fuss  about  trifles,  as  if  we  thought 
the  Church  was  in  clanger  because  Will  Maskery  lets  his 
tongue  wag  rather  foolishly,  or  a  young  woman  talks  in  a 
serious  way  to  a  handful  of  people  on  the  Green.  We  must 
'  live  and  let  live,'  Joshua,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  You  go  on  doing  your  duty,  as  parish  clerk  and 
sexton,  as  well  as  you've  always  done  it,  and  making  those 
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capital  thick  boots  for  your  neighbors,  and  things  won't  go 
far  wrong  in  Hayslope,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Your  reverence  is  very  good  to  say  so  ;  an'  I'm  sensible 
as,  you  not  livin'  i'  the  parish,  there's  more  upo'  my  shoul- 
ders." 

"  To  be  sure ;  and  you  must  mind  and  not  lower  the 
Church  in  people's  eyes  by  seeming  to  be  frightened  about  it 
for  a  little  thing,  Joshua.  I  shall  trust  to  your  good  sense 
now,  to  take  no  notice  at  all  of  what  Will  Maskery  says' 
either  ab.out  you  or  me.  You  and  your  neighbors  can  go  on 
taking  your  pot  of  beer  soberly,  when  you've  done  your  day's 
work,  like  good  Churchmen  ;  and  if  Will  Maskery  doesn't 
like  to  join  you,  but  to  go  to  a  prayer-meeting  at  Treddleston 
instead,  let  him  ;  that's  no  business  of  yours,  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  hinder  you  from  doing  what  you  like.  And  as  to 
people  saying  a  few  idle  words  about  us,  we  must  not  mind 
that,  any  more  than  the  old  church  steeple  minds  the  rooks 
cawing  about  it.  Will  Maskery  comes  to  church  every  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  does  his  wheelwright's  business  steadily 
in  the  week  days,  and  as  long  as  he  does  that  he  must  be  let 
alone." 

"Ah!  sir,  but  when  he  comes  to  church,  he  sits  anv 
shakes  his  head,  an'  looks  as  sour  an'  as  coxy  when  we're 
a-singin',  as  I  should  like  to  fetch  him  a  rap  across  the  jowl 
— God  forgi'e  me — an'  Mrs.  Irwine,  an'  your  reverence,  too, 
for  speakin'  so  afore  you.  An'  he  said  as  our  Christmas 
singin'  was  no  better  nor  the  cracklin'  o'  thorns  under  a  pot." 

"  Well,  he's  got  a  bad  ear  for  music,  Joshua.  When  peo- 
ple have  wooden  heads,  you  know,  it  can't  be  helped.  He 
won't  bring  the  other  people  in  Hayslope  round  to  his  opinion 
while  you  go  on  singing  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  it  turns  a  man's  stomach  t'  hear  the  Scrip- 
ture misused  i'  that  way.  I  know  as  much  o'  the  words  o' 
the  Bible  as  he  does,  an'  could  say  the  Psalms  right  through 
i'  my  sleep  if  you  was  to  pinch  me  ;  but  I  know  better  nor  to 
take  'em  to  say  my  own  say  wi'.  I  might  as  well  take  the 
Sacriment-cup  home  and  use  it  at  meals." 

"  That's  a  very  sensible  remark  of  yours,  Joshua ;  but,  as 
I  said  before — " 

While  Mr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  the  sound  of  a  booted 
step  and  the  clink  of  a  spur  were  heard  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  entrance-hall,  and  Joshua  Rann  moved  hastily  aside  from 
the  doorway  to  make  room  for  some  one  who  paused  there, 
and  said,  in  a  ringing  tenor  voice,  \ 
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"  Godson  Arthur  ;  may  he  come  in  ? " 
"  Come  in,  come  in,  godson  !  "  Mrs.  Irwine  answered,  in 
the  deep  half-masculine  tone  which  belongs  to  the  vigorous 
old  woman,  and  there  entered  a  young  gentleman  in  a  riding- 
dress,  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling;  whereupon  followed 
that  pleasant  confusion  of  laughing  interjections,  and  hand- 
shakings, and  "How  are  you's  ?  "  mingled  with  joyous  short 
barks  and  wagging  of  tails  on  the  part  of  the  canine  members 
of  the  family,  which  tells  that  che  visitor  is  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  visited.  The  young  gentleman  was  Arthur  Donni- 
thorne,  known  in  Hayslope,  variously,  as  "the  young  squire," 
"  the  heir,"  and  "  the  captain."  He  was  only  a  captain  in 
the  Loamshire  Militia;  but  to  the  Hayslope  tenants  he  was 
more  intensely  a  captain  than  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
same  rank  in  his  majesty's  regulars  ;  he  outshone  them  as 
the  planet  Jupiter  outshines  the  Milky  Way.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  particularly  how  he  looked,  call  to  your  remem- 
brance some  tawny-whiskered,  brown-locked,  clear-corn plex- 
ioned  young  Englishman  whom  you  have  met  with  in  a  foreign 
town,  and  been  proud  of  as  a  fellow-countryman — well- 
washed,  high-bred,  white-handed,  yet  looking  as  if  he  could 
deliver  well  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  floor  his  man  ;  I  will 
not  be  so  much  of  a  tailor  as  to  trouble  your  imagination 
with  the  difference  of  costume,  and  insist  on  the  striped 
waistcoat,  long-tailed  coat,  and  low  top-boots. 

Turning  round  to  take  a  chair,  Captain  Donnithorne  said, 
"  But  don't  let  me  interrupt  Joshua's  business — he  has  some- 
thing to  say." 

"  Humbly  begging  your  honor's  pardon,"  said  Joshua,  bow- 
ing low,  "  there  was  one  thing  I  had  to  say  to  his  reverence 
as  other  things  had  drove  out  o1  my  head." 

"  Out  with  it,  Joshua,  quickly  !  "  said  Mr.  Irwine. 

"  Belike,  sir,  you  havena  heard  as  Thias  Bede's  dead — 
drownded  this  morning,  or  more  like  over  night,  i'  the  Wil- 
low Brook,  again'  the  bridge  right  i'  front  o'  the  house." 

"  Ah !  ''  exclaimed  both  the  gentlemen  at  once,  as  if  they 
were  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  information. 

"  An'  Seth  Bede's  been  to  me  this  morning  to  say  he  wished 
me  to  teil  your  reverence  as  his  brother  Adam  begged  of  you 
particular  t'  allow  his  father's  grave  to  be  dug  by  the  White 
Thorn,  because  his  mother's  set  her  heart  on  it,  on  account  of 
a  dream  as  she  had  ;  an'  they'd  ha  come  theirselves  to  ask 
you,  but  they've  so  much  to  see  after  with  the  crowner  an* 
thatj:  an'  their  mother's  took  on  so,  an'  wants  'em  to  make 
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sure  o'  the  spot  for  fear  somebody  else  should  take  it.  An'  if 
your  reverence  sees  well  and  good,  I'll  send  my  boy  to  tell 
'em  as  soon  as  I  get  home  ;  an'  that's  why  I  make  bold  to 
trouble  you  wi'  it,  his  honor  being  present." 

"To  be  sure,  Joshua,  to  be  sure,  they  shall  have  it.  I'll 
ride  round  to  Adam  myself,  and  see  him.  Send  your  boy, 
however,  to  say  they  shall  have  the  grave,  lest  any  thing  should 
happen  to  detain  me.  And  now,  good-morning,  Joshua  ;  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  have  some  ale." 

"  Poor  old  Thias  ! "  said  Mr.  Irwine,  when  Joshua  was 
gone.  "  I'm  afraid  the  drink  helped  the  brook  to  drown  him. 
I  should  have  been  glad  for  the  load  to  have  been  taken  off 
my  friend  Adam's  shoulders  in  a  less  painful  way.  That  fine 
fellow  has  been  propping  up  his  father  from  ruin  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years." 

"  He's  a  regular  trump,  is  Adam,"  said  Captain  Donni- 
thorne.  "  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  Adam  was  a  strap- 
ping lad  of  fifteen,  and  taught  me  carpentering,  I  used  to  think, 
if  ever  I  was  a  rich  sultan,  I  would  make  Adam  my  grand- 
vizier.  And  I  believe  now,  he  would  bear  the  exaltation  as 
well  as  any  poor  wise  man  in  an  Eastern  story.  If  ever  I  live 
to  be  a  large-acred  man,  instead  of  a  poor  devil,  with  a  mort- 
gaged allowance  of  pocket-money,  I'll  have  Adam  for  my 
right-hand.  He  shall  manage  my  woods  for  me,  for  he  seems 
to  have  a  better  notion  of  those  things  than  any  man  I  ever 
met  with  ;  and  I  know  he  would  make  twice  the  money  of 
them  that  my  grandfather  does  with  that  miserable  old 
Satchell  to  manage,  who  understands  no  more  about  tim- 
ber than  an  old  carp.  I've  mentioned  the  subject  to  my 
grandfather  once  or  twice,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
has  a  dislike  to  Adam,  and  /  can  do  nothing.  But  come, 
your  reverence,  are  you  for  a  ride  with  me  ?  It's  splendid 
out  of  doors  now.  We  can  go  to  Adam's  together,  if  you  like 
it  ;  but  I  want  to  call  at  the  Hall  Farm  on  my  way,  to  look 
at  the  whelps  Poyser  is  keeping  for  me." 

"You  must  stay  and  have  lunch  first,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs. 
Irwine.  "  It's  nearly  two.  Carrol  will  bring  it  in  directly." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  too,"  said  Mr.  Irwine, 
"  to  have  another  look  at  the  little  Methodist  who  is  staying 
there.  Joshua  tells  me  she  was  preaching  on  the  Green  last 
night." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove ! "  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  laughing. 
"  Why,  she  looks  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  There's  something 
rather  striking  about  her  though.  I  positively  felt  quite  bash- 
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ful  the  first  time  I  saw  her  ;  she  was  sitting  stooping  over  her 
sewing  in  the  sunshine  outside  the  house,  when  I  rode  up  and 
called  out,  without  noticing  that  she  was  a  stranger,  '  Is  Mar- 
tin Poyser  at  home  ? '  I  declare,  when  she  got  up  and  looked 
at  me,  and  just  said,  '  He's  iu  the  house,  I  believe  ;  I'll  go 
and  call  him,'  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  having  spoken  so  ab- 
ruptly to  her.  She  looked  like  St.  Catherine  in  a  Quaker 
dress.  Jt's  a  type  of  a  face  one  rarely  sees  among  our  com- 
mon people." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  young  woman,  Dauphin,"  said 
Mrs.  Irwine.  "  Make  her  come  here  on  some  pretext  or 
other." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  manage  that,  mother ;  it  will 
2iardly  do  for  me  to  patronize  a  Methodist  preacher,  even  if 
she  would  consent  to  be  patronized  by  an  idle  shepherd,  as 
Will  Maskery  calls  me.  You  should  have  come  in  a  little 
sooner,  Arthur,  to  hear  Joshua's  denunciation  of  his  neighbor 
Will  Maskery.  The  old  fellow  wants  me  to  excommunicate 
the  wheelwright,  and  then  deliver  him  over  to  the  civil  arm — 
that  is  to  say,  to  your  grandfather — to  be  turned  out  of  house 
and  yard.  If  I  chose  to  interfere  in  this  business  now,  I  might 
get  up  as  pretty  a  story  of  hatred  and  persecution  as  the 
Methodists  need  desire  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of  their 
Magazine.  It  wouldn't  take  me  much  trouble  to  persuade 
Chad  Cranage  and  half  a  dozen  other  bull-headed  fellows, 
that  they  would  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Church 
by  hunting  Will  Maskery  out  of  the  village  with  rope-ends  and 
pitchforks  ;  and  then,  when  I  had  furnished  them  with  half  a 
sovereign  to  get  gloriously  drunk  after  their  exertions,  I 
should  have  put  the  climax  to  as  pretty  a  farce  as  any  of  my 
brother  clergy  have  set  going  in  their  parishes  for  the  last 
thirty  years." 

"  It  is  really  insolent  of  the  man,  though,  to  call  you  an 
'idle  shepherd,'  and  a  'dumb  dog,'"  said  Mrs.  Irwine;  "  I 
should  be  inclined  to  check  him  a  little  there.  You're  too 
easy-tempered,  Dauphin." 

"  Why,  mother,  you  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of 
sustaining  my  dignity  to  set  about  vindicating  myself  from  the 
aspersions  of  Will  Maskery  ?  Besides,  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
they  are  aspersions.  I  am  a  lazy  fellow,  and  get  terribly  heavy 
in  my  saddle ;  not  to  mention  that  I'm  always  spending  more 
than  I  can  afford  in  bricks  and  mortar,  so  that  I  get  savage  at 
a  lame  beggar  when  he  asks  me  for  sixpence.  Those  poor 
lean  cobblers,  who  think  they  can  helo  to  regenerate  mankind 
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by  setting  out  to  preach  in  the  morning  twilight  before  they 
begin  their  day's  work,  may  well  have  a  poor  opinion  of  me. 
But  come,  let  us  have  our  luncheon.  Isn't  Kate  coming  to 
lunch  ? " 

"  Miss  Irwine  told  Bridget  to  take  her  lunch  up  stairs," 
said  Carrol ;  "  she  can't  leave  Miss  Anne." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Tell  Bridget  to  say  I'll  go  up  and  see 
Miss  Anne  presently.  You  can  use  your  right  arm  quite  well 
now,  Arthur,"  Mr.  Irwine  continued,  observing  that  Captain 
Donnithorne  had  taken  his  arm  out  of  the  sling. 

"  Yes,  pretty  well  ;  but  Godwin  insists  on  my  keeping  it 
up  constantly  for  some  time  to  come.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  away  to  the  regiment,  though,  in  the  beginning  of 
August.  It's  a  desperately  dull  business  being  shut  up  at  the 
chase  in  the  summer  months,  when  one  can  neither  hunt  nor 
shoot,  so  as  to  make  one's  self  pleasantly  sleepy  in  the  even- 
ing. However,  we  are  to  astonish  the  echoes  on  the  3oth  of 
July.  My  grandfather  has  given  me  carte  blanche  for  once, 
and  I  promise  you  the  entertainment  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  world  will  see  the  grand  epoch  of  my  major- 
ity twice.  I  think  I  shall  have  a  lofty  throne  for  you,  god- 
mamma,  or  rather  two,  one  on  the  lawn  and  another  in  the 
ball-room,  that  you  may  sit  and  look  down  upon  us  like  an 
Olympian  goddess." 

"  I  mean  to  bring  out  my  best  brocade,  that  I  wore  at  your 
christening  twenty  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "Ah,  I 
think  I  shall  see  your  poor  mother  flitting  about  in  her  white 
dress,  which  looked  to  me  almost  like  a  shroud  that  very  day ; 
and  it  was\\zi  shroud  only  three  months  after;  and  your  little 
cap  and  christening  dress  were  buried  with  her  too.  She  had 
set  her  heart  on  that,  sweet  soul !  Thank  God  you  take  after 
your  mother's  family,  Arthur !  If  you  had  been  a  puny,  wiry, 
yellow  baby,  I  wouldn't  have  stood  godmother  to  you.  I 
should  have  been  sure  you  would  turn  out  a  Donnithorne. 
'But  you  were  such  a  broad-faced,  broad-chested,  loud-scream- 
ing rascal,  I  knew  you  were  every  inch  of  you  a  Tradgett." 

"  But  you  might  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  there,  mother," 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  "  Don't  you  remember  how  it  was 
with  Juno's  last  pups  ?  One  of  them  was  the  very  image  of 
its  mother,  but  it  had  two  or  three  of  its  father's  tricks  not- 
withstanding. Nature  is  clever  enough  to  cheat  even  you, 
mother." 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  Nature  never  makes  a  ferret  in  the 
shape  of  a  mastiff.  You'll  never  persuade  me  that  I  can't  tell 
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what  men  are  by  their  outsides.  If  I  don't  like  a  man's  looks, 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  never  like  him.  I  don't  want  to  know 
people  that  look  ugly  and  disagreeable,  any  more  than  I  want 
to  taste  dishes  that  look  disagreeable.  If  they  make  me  shud- 
der at  the  first  glance,  I  say,  take  them  away.  An  ugly,  pig- 
gish, or  fishy  eye,  now,  makes  me  feel  quite  ill ;  it's  like  a  bad 
smell." 

"Talking  of  eyes,"  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  "that  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  got  a  book  I  meant  to  bring  you,  god- 
mamma.  It  came  down  in  a  parcel  from  London  the  other 
day.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  queer,  wizard-like  stories.  It's 
a  volume  of  poems,  '  Lyrical  Ballads ; '  most  of  them  seem  to 
be  twaddling  stuff ;  but  the  first  is  in  a  different  style — '  The 
Ancient  Mariner '  is  the  title.  I  can  hardly  make  head  or  tail 
of  it  as  a  story,  but  it's  a  strange,  striking  thing.  I'll  send  it 
over  to  you  ;  and  there  are  some  other  books  that  you  may 
like  to  see,  Irwine — pamphlets  about  Antinomianism  and 
Evangelicalism,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  can't  think  wha*- 
the  fellow  means  by  sending  such  things  to  me.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  him  to  desire  that  from  henceforth  he  will  send  me  no 
book  or  pamphlet  on  any  thing  that  ends  in  ism" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'm  very  fond  of  isms  myself  ;  but 
I  may  as  well  look  at  the  pamphlets  ;  they  let  one  see  what  is 
going  on,  Iv'e  a  little  matter  to  attend  to,  Arthur,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Irwine,  rising  to  leave  the  room,  "and  then  I  shall 
be  ready  to  set  out  with  you." 

The  little  matter  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  to  attend  to  took 
him  up  the  old  stone  staircase  (part  of  the  house  was  very 
old),  and  made  him  pause  before  a  door  at  which  he  knocked 
gently.  "  Come  in,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  and  he  entered  a 
room  so  darkened  by  blinds  and  curtains  that  Miss  Kate,  the 
thin  middle- aged  lady  standing  by  the  bedside,  would  not  have 
had  light  enough  for  any  other  sort  of  work  than  the  knitting 
which  lay  on  the  little  table  near  her.  But  at  present  she  was 
doing  what  required  only  the  dimmest  light — sponging  the 
aching  head  that  lay  on  the  pillow  with  fresh  vinegar.  It  was 
a  small  face,  that  of  the  poor  sufferer  ;  perhaps  it  had  once 
been  pretty,  but  now  it  was  worn  and  sallow.  Miss  Kate 
came  toward  her  brother  and  whispered,  "  Don't  speak  to 
her;  she  can't  bear  to  be  spoken  to  to-day."  Anne's  eyes 
were  closed,  and  her  brow  contracted  as  if  from  intense  pain. 
Mr.  Irwine  went  to  the  bedside,  and  took  up  one  of  the  deli- 
cate hands  and  kissed  it  ;  a  slight  pressure  from  the  small 
fingers  told  him  that  it  was  worth  while  to  have  come  up  stairs 
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for  the  sake  of  doing  that.  He  lingered  a  moment,  looking 
at  her,  and  then  turned  away  and  left  the  room,  treading  very 
gently — he  had  taken  off  his  boots  and  put  on  slippers  bef ore- 
he  came  up  stairs.  Whoever  remembers  how  many  things  he 
has  declined  to  do  even  for  himself,  rather  than  have  the 
trouble  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  his  boots,  will  not  think 
this  last  detail  insignificant. 

And  Mr.  Irwine's  sisters,  as  any  person  of  family  within 
ten  miles  of  Broxton  could  have  testified,  were  such  stupid, 
uninteresting  women  !  It  was  quite  a  pity  handsome,  clever 
Mrs.  Irwine  should  have  had  such  commonplace  daughters. 
That  line  old  lady  herself  was  worth  driving  ten  miles  to  see, 
any  day  ;  her  beauty,  her  well-preserved  faculties,  and  her 
old-fashioned  dignity,  made  her  quite  a  graceful  subject  for 
conversation  in  turn  with  the  king's  health,  the  sweet  new 
patterns  in  cotton  dresses,  the  news  from  Egypt,  and  Lord 
Dacey's  law-suit,  which  was  fretting  poor  Lady  Dacey  to  death. 
But  no  one  ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  Miss  Irwines,  ex- 
cept the  poor  people  in  Broxton  village,  who  regarded  them 
as  deep  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  spoke  of  them  vaguely 
as  "  the  gentlefolks."  If  any  one  had  asked  old  Job  Dum- 
milow  who  gave  him  his  flannel  jacket,  he  would  have 
answered,  "  The  gentlefolks,  last  winter ;  "  and  Widow  Steene 
dwelt  much  on  the  virtues  of  the  "  stuff  "  the  gentlefolks 
gave  her  for  her  cough.  Under  this  name,  too,  they  were 
used  with  great  effect  as  a  means  of  taming  refractory  children, 
so  that  at  the  sight  of  poor  Miss  Anne's  sallow  face,  several 
small  urchins  had  a  terrified  sense  that  she  was  cognizant  of 
all  their  worst  misdemeanors,  and  knew  the  precise  numbev 
of  stones  with  which  they  had  intended  to  hit  Farmer  Button's 
ducks.  But  for  all  who  saw  them  through  a  less  mythical 
medium,  the  Miss  Irwines  were  quite  superfluous  existences — 
inartistic  figures,  crowding  the  canvas  of  life  without  adequate 
effect.  Miss  Anne,  if  her  chronic  headaches  could  have  been 
accounted  for  by  a  pathetic  story  of  disappointed  love,  might 
have  had  some  romantic  interest  attached  to  her ;  but  no 
such  story  had  either  been  known  or  invented  concerning  her, 
and  the  general  impression  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  both  the  sisters  were  old  maids  for  the  prosaic 
reason  that  they  had  never  received  an  eligible  offer. 

Nevertheless,  to  speak  paradoxically,  the  existence  of  in- 
significant people  has  very  important  consequences  in  the 
world.  It  can  be  shown  to  affect  the  price  of  bread  and  the 
rate  of  wages,  to  c^H  forth  manv  evil  tempers  from  the  selfish, 
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and  many  heroisms  from  the  sympathetic,  and  in  other  ways 
to  play  no  small  part  in  the  tragedy  of  life.  And  if  that  hand- 
some, generous-blooded  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Irwine, 
had  not  had  these  two  hopelessly-maiden  sisters,  his  lot  would 
have  been  shaped  quite  differently :  he  would  very  likely  have 
taken  a  comely  wife  in  his  youth,  and  now,  when  his  hair  was 
getting  gray  under  the  powder,  would  have  had  tall  sons  and 
blooming  daughters — such  possessions,  in  short,  as  men  com- 
monly think  will  repay  them  for  all  the  labor  they  take  undef 
the  sun.  As  it  was — having  with  all  his  three  livings  no  more 
than  seven  hundred  a  year,  and  seeing  no  way  of  keping  his 
splendid  mother  and  his  sickly  sister,  not  to  reckon  a  second 
sister,  who  was  usually  spoken  of  without  any  adjective,  in 
such  lady-like  ease  as  became  their  birth  and  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  providing  for  a  family  of  his  own — he  re- 
mained, you  see,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-forty,  a  bachelor,  not 
making  any  merit  of  that  renunciation,  but  saying,  laughingly, 
if  any  one  alluded  to  it,  that  he  made  it  an  excuse  for  many 
indulgences  which  a  wife  would  never  have  allowed  him.  And 
perhaps  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  did  not 
think  his  sisters  uninteresting  and  superfluous  ;  for  his  was 
one  of  those  large-hearted,  sweet-blooded  natures  that  never 
know  a  narrow  or  a  grudging  thought — epicurean,  if  you  will 
— with  no  enthusiasm,  no  self-scourging  sense  of  duty  ;  but  yet, 
as  you  have  seen,  of  a  sufficiently  subtle  moral  fibre  to  have 
an  unwearying  tenderness  for  obscure  and  monotone  suffering. 
It  was  his  large-hearted  indulgence  that  made  him  ignore  his 
mother's  hardness  toward  her  daughters,  which  was  the  more 
striking  from  its  contrast  with  her  doting  fondness  toward 
himself  ;  he  held  it  no  virtue  to  frown  at  irremediable  faults. 
See  the  difference  between  the  impression  a  man  makes 
on  you  when  you  walk  by  his  side  in  familiar  talk,  or  look  at 
him  in  his  home,  and  the  fugure  he  makes  when  seen  from  a 
lofty  historical  level,  or  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  critical  neighbor 
who  thinks  of  him  as  an  embodied  system  or  opinion  rather 
than  as  a  man.  Mr.  Roe,  the  "  travelling  preacher  "  stationed 
at  Treddleston,  had  included  Mr.  Irwine  in  a  general  state- 
ment  concerning  the  church  clergy  in  the  surrounding  district, 
whom  he  described  as  men  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesb 
and  the  pride  of  life  ;  hunting  and  shooting,  and  aborning 
their  own  houses  ;  asking  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? — careless  of 
dispensing  the  bread  of  life  to  their  flocks,  preaching  at  best 
but  a  carnal  and  soul-benumbing  morality,  and  trafficking  in 
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Vhe  souls  of  men  by  receiving  money  for  ^  Charging  the  pas- 
toral office  in  parishes  where  they  did  not  so  much  as  look  on 
the  faces  of  the  people  more  than  once  a  year.  The  eccle* 
siastical  historian,  too,  looking  into  parliamentary  reports  of 
that  period,  finds  honorable  members  zealous  for  the  Church, 
and  untainted  with  any  sympathy  for  the  "  tribe  of  canting 
Methodists,"  making  statements  scarcely  less  melancholy  than 
that  of  Mr.  Roe.  And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  Mr. 
Irwine  was  altogether  belied  by  the  generic  classification  as- 
signed him.  He  really  had  no  very  lofty  aims,  no  theological 
enthusiasm  ;  if  I  were  closely  questioned,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  felt  no  serious  alarms  about  the  souls  of 
his  parishoners,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  mere  loss  of 
time  to  talk  in  a  doctrinal  and  awakening  manner  to  old 
"  Feyther  Taft,"  or  even  to  Chad  Cranage  the  blacksmith. 
If  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  theoretically,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  said  that  the  only  healthy  form  religion  could 
take  in  such  minds  was  that  of  certain  dim  but  strong  emo- 
tions, suffusing  themselves  as  a  hallowing  influence  over  the 
family  affections  and  neighborly  duties.  He  thought  the 
custom  of  baptism  more  important  than  its  doctrine,  and  that 
the  religious  benefits  the  peasant  drew  from  the  church  where 
his  father  worshipped  and  the  sacred  giece  of  turf  where  they 
lay  buried,  were  but  slightly  dependent'on  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  Liturgy  or  the  sermon.  Clearly,  the  rector  was 
not  what  is  called  in  these  days  an  "  earnest  "  man  :  he  was 
fonder  of  church  history  than  of  divinity,  and  had  much  more 
insight  into  men's  characters  than  interest  in  their  opinions, 
he  was  neither  laborious,  nor  obviously  self-denying,  nor  very 
copious  in  alms-giving,  and  his  theology,  you  perceive,  was 
lax.  His  mental  palate,  indeed,  was  rather  pagan,  and  found 
a  savoriness  in  a  quotation  from  Sophocles  or  Theocritus  that 
was  quite  absent  from  any  text  in  Isaiah  or  Amos.  But  if 
you  feed  our  young  setter  on  raw  flesh,  how  can  you  wonder 
on  its  retaining  a  relish  for  uncooked  partridge  in  after  life  ? 
and  Mr.  Irwine's  recollections  of  young  enthusiasm  and  am- 
bition were  all  associated  with  poetry  and  ethics  that  lay  aloof 
from  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  plead,  for  I  have  an  affectionate 
partiality  toward  the  rector's  memory,  that  he  was  not  vindic- 
tive— and  some  philanthropists  have  been  so  ;  that  he  was  not 
intolerant — and  there  is  a  rumor  that  some  theologians  have 
not  been  altogether  free  from  that  blemish  ;  that,  although  he 
would  probably  have  declined  to  give  his  body  to  be  burned 
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in  any  public  cause,  and  he  was  far  from  bestowing  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  he  had  that  charity  which  has  some- 
times been  lacking  to  very  illustrious  virtue — he  was  tender 
to  other  men's  failings,  and  unwilling  to  impute  evil.  He  was 
one  of  those  men,  and  they  are  not  the  commonest,  of  whom 
we  can  know  the  best  only  by  following  them  away  from  the 
market-place,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  entering  with  them 
into  their  own  homes,  hearing  the  voice  with  which  they  speak 
to  the  young  and  aged  about  their  own  hearthstone,  and  wit- 
nessing their  thoughtful  care  for  the  every-day  wants  of  every- 
day companions,  who  take  all  their  kindness  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  as  a  subject  for  panegyric. 

Such  men,  happily,  have  lived  in  times  when  great  abuses 
flourished,  and  have  sometimes  even  been  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  abuses.  That  is  a  thought  which  might 
comfort  us  a  little  under  the  opposite  fact — that  it  is  better 
-sometimes  not  to  follow  great  reformers  of  abuses  beyond  the 
threshold  of  their  homes. 

But,  whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Irwine  now,  if  you 
had  met  him  that  June  afternoon  riding  on  his  gray  cob,  with 
his  dogs  running  beside  him — portly,  upright,  manly,  with  a 
good-natured  smile  on  his  finely-turned  lips  as  he  talked  to 
his  dashing  young  companion  on  the  bay  mare,  you  must  have 
felt  that,  however  ill  he  harmonized  with  sound  theories  of 
the  clerical  office,  he  somehow  harmonized  extremely  well 
with  that  peaceful  landscape. 

See  them  in  the  bright  sunlight,  interrupted  every  now 
and  then  by  rolling  masses  of  cloud,  ascending  the  slope  from 
;he  Broxton  side,  where  the  tall  gables  and  elms  of  the  Rec- 
tory predominate  over  the  tiny  whitewashed  church.  They 
will  soon  be  in  the  parish  of  Hayslope  ;  the  gray  church- 
tower  and  village  roofs  lie  before  them  to  the  left,  and  farther 
/>n,  to  the  right,  they  can  just  see  the  chimneys  of  the  Hail 
Farm. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     HALL     FARM. 

EVIDENTLY  that  pjate  is  never  opened ;  for  the  long  grass 
and  the  great  hemlocks  grow  close  against  it ;  and  if  it  were 
opened,  it  is  so  rusty  that  the  force  necessary  to  turn  it  on 
its  hinges  would  be  likely  to  pull  down  the  square  stone-pillars, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  two  stone  lionesses  which  grin,  with 
a  doubtful  carnivorous  affability,  above  a  coat  of  arms  sur- 
mounting each  of  the  pillars.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  by 
the  aid  of  the  nicks  in  the  stone  pillars,  to  climb  over  the 
brick  wall,  with  its  smooth  stone  coping ;  but  by  putting  our 
eyes  close  to  the  rusty  bars  of  the  gate  we  can  see  the  old 
house  well  enough,  and  all  but  the  very  corners  of  the  grassy 
enclosure. 

It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened  by  a 
pale  powdery  lichen  which  has  dispersed  itself  with  happy 
irregularity,  so  as  to  bring  the  red  brick  into  terms  of  friendly 
companionship  with  the  limestone  ornaments  surrounding  the 
three  gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door-place  But  the  win- 
dows are  patched  with  wooden  panes,  and-  the  door,  I  think, 
is  like  the  gate — it  is  never  opened  ;  how  it  would  groan  and 
grate  against  the  stone  floor  if  it  were  !  For  it  is  a  solid, 
heavy,  handsome  door  and  must  once  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  shutting  with  a  sonorous  bang  behind  a  liveried  lackey, 
who  had  just  seen  his  master  and  mistress  off  the  grounds  in 
a  carriage  and  pair. 

But  at  present  one  might  fancy  the  house  in  the  early  stage 
of  a  chancery  suit,  and  that  the  fruit  from  that  grand  double 
row  of  walnut-trees  on  the  right  hand  of  the  enclosure  would 
fall  and  rot  among  the  grass,  if  it  were  not  that  we  heard  the 
booming  bark  of  clogs  echoing  from  great  buildings  at  the  back. 
And  now  the  half-weaned  calves  that  have  been  sheltering 
themselves  in  a  gorse-built  hovel  against  the  left-hand  wall 
come  out  and  set  up  a  silly  answer  to  that  terrible  bark, 
doubtless  supposing  that  it  has  reference  to  buckets  of  milk. 

Yes,  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  and  we  will  see  by 
whom,  for  imagination  is  a  licensed  trespasser ;  it  has  no  fear 
of  dogs,  but  may  climb  over  walls  and  peep  in  at  windows 
with  impunity.  Put  your  face  to  one  of  the  glass  panes  in  the 
right-hand  window  ;  what  do  you  see  ?  A  large  open  fireplace, 
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•with  rusty  dogs  in  it,  and  a  bare-boarded  floor  ;  at  the  far  end 
fleeces  of  wool  stacked  up  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  some 
empty  corn-bags.  That  is  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room. 
And  what  through  the  left-hand  window  ?  Several  clothes- 
horses,  a  pillion,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  old  box,  wide  open, 
and  stuffed  full  of  colored  rags.  At  the  edge  of  this  box  there 
lies  a  great  wooden  doll,  which,  so  far  as  mutilation  is  con- 
cerned, bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  finest  Greek  sculpt- 
ure, and  especially  in  the  total  loss  of  its  nose.  Near  it  there 
is  a  little  chair,  and  the  butt  end  of  a  boy's  leather  long-lashed 
whip. 

The  history  of  the  house  is  plain  now.  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  country  squire,  whose  family,  probably  dwindling 
down  to  mere  spinsterhood,  got  merged  into  the  more  territo- 
rial name  of  Donnithorne.  It  was  once  the  Hall  ;  it  is  now 
the  Hall  Farm.  Like  the  life  in  some  coast-town  that  was 
once  a  watering-place  and  is  now  a  port,  where  the  genteel 
streets  are  silent  and  grass-grown,  and  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses busy  and  resonant,  the  life  at  the  Hall  has  changed 
its  focus,  and  no  longer  radiates  from  the  parlor,  but  from  the 
kitchen  and  the  farm-yard. 

Plenty  of  life  there  !  though  this  is  the  drowsiest  time 
of  the  year,  just  before  hay-harvest ;  and  it  is  the  drowsiest 
time  of  the  day  too,  for  it  is  close  upon  three  by  the  sun,  an.l 
it  is  half-past  three  by  Mrs.  Poyser's  handsome  eight-day 
clock.  But  there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of  life  when  the 
sun  is  brilliant  after  rain  ;  and  now  he  is  pouring  down  his 
beams,  and  making  sparkles  among  the  wet  straw,  and  light- 
ing up  every  patch  of  vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles  of  the 
cow-shed,  and  turning  even  the  muddy  water  that  is  hurrying 
along  the  channel  to  the  drain  into  a  mirror  for  the  yellow- 
billed  ducks,  who  are  seizing  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink 
with  as  much  body  in  it  as  possible.  There  is  quite  a  concert 
of  noises  ;  the  great  bull-dog,  chained  against  the  stables,  is 
thrown  into  furious  exasperation  by  the  unwar£  approach  of 
a  cock  too  near  the  mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends  forth  a 
thundering  bark,  which  is  answered  by  two  fox-hounds  shut 
up  in  the  opposite  cow-house ;  the  old  top-knotted  hens  scratch- 
ing with  their  chicks  among  the  straw,  set  up  a  sympathetic 
croaking  as  the  discomfited  cock  joins  them  ;  a  sow  w;th  her 
brood,  all  very  muddy  as  to  the  legs,  and  curled  as  to  the 
tail,  throws  in  some  deep  staccato  notes  ;  our  friends  the 
calves  are  bleating  from  the  home  croft ;  and,  under  all,  a 
fine  ear  discerns  the  continuous  hum  of  human  voices. 
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For  the  great  barn-doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  men 
are  busy  there  mending  the  harness,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Goby,  the  "whittaw,"  otherwise  saddler,  who  en- 
tertains them  with  the  latest  Treddleston  gossip.     It  is  cer- 
tainly rather  an  unfortunate  day  that  Alick,  the  shepherd,  has 
chosen  for  having  the  whittaws,  since  the  morning  turned  out 
so  wet ;  and  Mrs.  Poyser  has  spoken  her  mind  pretty  strongly 
as  to  the  dirt  which  the  extra  number  of  men's  shoes  brought 
into  the  house  at  dinner-time.      Indeed  she  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered her  equanimity  on    the  subject,  though  it  is  now  nearly 
three  hours  since  dinner,  and  the  house-floor  is  perfectly  clean 
again— as  clean  as  everything  else  in  that  wonderful  house- 
place,  where  the  only  chance  of  collecting  a  few  grains  of  dust 
would  be  to  climb  on  the  salt-coffer,  and  put  your  finger  on 
the  high  mantle-shelf  on  which  the  glittering  brass  candlesticks 
are  enjoying  their  summer  sinecure  ;  for  at  this  time  of  year, 
of  course,  every  one  goes    to  bed  while  it  is  yet  light,  or  at 
least  light  enough  to  discern  the  outline  of  objects  after  you 
have  bruised  your  shins  against  them.     Surely  nowhere  else 
could  an  oak  clock-case  and  an  oak  table  have  got  to  such  a 
polish  by  the  hand  ;  genuine  "  elbow-polish,'-  as  Mrs.  Poyser 
called  it,  for  she  thanked  God  she  never  had  any  of  your  var- 
nished rubbish   in  her   house.     Hetty  Sorrel  often  took  the 
opportunity,  when   her  aunt's  back  was  turned,  of  looking  at 
the  pleasing    reflection  of  herself  in  those  polished  surfaces, 
for  the  oak  table  was  usually  turned  up  like  a  screen,  and  was 
more  for  ornament  than   for  use  ;  and  she  could  see  herself 
sometimes  in  the  great  round  pewter  dishes  that  were  ranged 
An  the  shelves   above   the  long  deal  dinner-table,  or  in  the 
hobs  of  the  grate,  which  always  shone  like  jasper. 

Everything  was  looking  at  its  brightest  at  this  moment, 
for  the  sun  shone  right  on  the  pewter  dishes,  and  from  their 
reflecting  surfaces  pleasant  jets  of  lignt  were  thrown  on  mel- 
low oak  and  bright  brass  ;  and  on  a  still  pleasanter  object  than 
these,  for  some  of  the  rays  fell  on  Dinah's  finely-moulded 
cheek,  and  lit  up  her  pale  red  hair  to  auburn,  as  she  bent  over 
the  heavy  household  linen  which  she  was  mending  for  her 
aunt.  No  scene  could  have  been  more  peaceful  if  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, who  was  ironing  a  few  things  that  still  remained  from  the 
Monday's  wash,  had  not  been  making  a  fix.  "r.ent  clinking 
with  her  iron,  and  moving  to  and  fro  whenever  she  wanted 
it  to  cool ;  carrying  the  keen  glance  of  her  blue-gray  eye  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dairy,  where  Hetty  was  making  up  the 
butter,  and  from  the  dairy  to  the  back  kitchen,  where  Nancy 
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was  taking  the  pies  out  of  the  oven.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Poyser  was  elderly  or  shrewish  in  her  appearance  ; 
she  was  a  good-looking  woman,  not  more  than  eight-and-thirty, 
of  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair,  well-shapen,  light-footed ; 
the  most  conspicuous  article  in  her  attire  was  an  ample 
checkered  linen  apron,  which  almost  covered  her  skirt ;  and 
nothing  could  be  plainer  and  less  noticeable  than  her  cap 
and  gown,  for  there  was  no  weakness  of  which  she  was  less 
tolerant  than  feminine  vanity,  and  the  preference  of  ornament 
to  utility.  The  family  likeness  between  her  and  her  niece, 
Dinah  Morris,  with  the  contrast  between  her  keenness  and 
Dinah's  seraphic  gentleness  of  expression,  might  have  served 
a  painter  as  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  Martha  and  Mary. 
Their  eyes  were  just  of  the  same  color,  but  a  striking  test  of 
the  difference  in  their  operation  was  seen  in  the  demeanor  of 
Trip,  the  black  and  tan  terrier,  whenever  that  much-sus- 
pected dog  unwarily  exposed  himself  to  the  freezing  Arctic 
ray  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  glance.  Her  tongue  was  not  less  keen 
than  her  eye,  and,  whenever  a  damsel  came  within  ear- 
shot, seemed  to  take  up  an  unfinished  lecture,  as  a  barrel- 
organ  takes  up  a  tune,  precisely  at  the  point  where  it  had 

The  fact  that  it  was  churning-day  was  another  reason  why 
it  /as  inconvenient  to  have  the  "  whittaws,"  and  why,  conse- 
q  ,ently,  Mrs.  Poyser  should  scold  Molly  the  housemaid  with 
unusual  severity.  To  all  appearance,  Molly  had  got  through 
her  after-dinnerwork  in  an  exemplary  manner,  had  "cleaned 
herself "  with  great  dispatch,  and  now  came  to  ask,  submis- 
sively, if  she  should  sit  down  to  her  spinning  till  milking- 
time.  But  this  blameless  conduct,  according  to  Mrs.  Poyser, 
shrouded  a  secret  indulgence  of  unbecoming  wishes,  which  she 
now  dragged  forth  and  held  up  to  Molly's  view  with  cutting 
eloquence. 

"  Spinning,  indeed  !  It  isn't  spinning  as  you'd  be  at,  I'll 
be  bound,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way.  I  never  knew 
your  equals  for  gallowsness.  To  think  of  a  gell  o'  your  age 
wanting  to  go  an  sit  with  half  a  dozen  men  !  I'd  ha'  been 
ashamed  to  let  the  words  pass  over  my  lips  if  I'd  been  you. 
And  you,  as  have  been  here  ever  since  last  Michaelmas,  and 
I  hired  you  at  Treddles'on  stattits,  without  a  bit  o'  charac- 
ter— as  I  say,  you  might  be  grateful  to  be  hired  in  that  way 
to  a  respectable  place  ;  and  you  knew  no  more  o'  what  be- 
longs to  work  when  you  come  here  than  the  mawkin  i'  the 
field.  As  poor  a  two-fisted  thing  as  ever  I  saw,  you  know 
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you  was.  Who  taught  you  to  scrub  a  floo*,  I  should  like  to 
knowr  Why  you  d  leave  the  dirt  in  heaps  i'  the  corners 
— anybody  'ud  ^  think  you'd  never  been  brought  up  among 
Christians.  And  as  for  spinning,  why  you've  wasted  as  much 
as  your  wage  i'  the  flax  you've  spoiled  learning  to  spin.  And 
you've  a  right  to  feel  that,  and  not  to  go  about  gaping  and  as 
thoughtless  as  if  you  was  beholding  to  nobody.  Comb  the 
wool  for  the  whittaws,  indeed  !  That's  what  you'd  like  to  be 
doing,  is  it  ?  That's  the  way  with  you — that's  the  road  you'd 
all  like  to  go,  headlongs  to  ruin.  You're  never  easy  till 
you've  got  some  sweetheart  as  is  as  big  a  fool  as  yourself. 
You  think  you'll  be  finely  off  when  you're  married,  I  dare  say, 
and  have  got  a  three-legged  stool  to  sit  on,  and  never  * 
blanket  to  cover  you,  and  a  bit  o'  oat-cake  for  your  dinner, 
as  three  children  are  a  snatching  at." 

"  I'm  sure  I  donna  want  t'  go  wi'  the  whittaws,"  sari 
Molly,  whimpering,  and  quite  overcome  by  this  Dantean  pic* 
ture  of  her  future,  "  on'y  we  allays  used  to  comb  the  woo\ 
for'n  at  Mester  Ottley's  ;  an'  so  I  just  axed  ye.  I  donna 
want  to  set  eyes  on  the  whittaws  again  ;  I  wish  I  may  never 
stir  if  I  do."  ' 

"  Mr.  Ottley's,  indeed  !  It's  fine  talking  o'  what  you  did 
at  Mr.  Ottley's.  Your  missis  there  might  like  her  floors 
dirtied  wi'  whittaws,  for  what  I  know.  There's  no  knowing 
what  people  wonna  like — such  ways  as  I've  heard  of  !  1 
never  had  a  gell  come  into  my  house  as  seemed  to  know  what 
cleaning  was  ;  I  think  people  live  like  pigs,  for  my  part. 
And  as  to  that  Betty  as  was  dairy-maid  at  Trent's  before  she 
come  to  me,  she'd  ha'  left  the  cheeses  without  turning  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end,  and  the  dairy  thralls,  I  might  ha' 
wrote  my  name  on  'em,  when  I  come  down  stairs  after  my  ill- 
ness, as  the  doctor  said  it  was  inflammation — it  was  a  mercy  I 
got  well  of  it.  And  to  think  o'  your  knowing  no  better,  Molly, 
and  been  here  a-going  i'  nine  months,  and  not  for  want  o' 
talking  to,  neither — and  what  are  you  stanning  there  for,  like 
j  jack  as  is  run  down,  instead  o'  getting  your  wheel  out  ? 
You're  a  rare  un  for  sitting  down  to  your  work  a  little  while 
after  it's  time  to  put  by." 

"  Munny,  my  iron's  twite  told ;  pease  put  it  down  to 
warm." 

The  small  chirruping  voice  that  uttered  this  request  came 
from  a  little  sunny-haired  girl  between  three  and  four,  who, 
seated  on  a  high  chair  at  the  end  of  the  ironing-table,  was 
Arduously  clutching  the  handle  of  a  miniature  iron  with  hef 
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tiny  fat  fist,  and  ironing  rags  with  an  assiduity  that  required 
her  to  put  her  little  red  tongue  out  as  far  as  anatomy  would 
allow. 

"  Cold,  is  it,  my  darling  ?  Bless  your  sweet  face  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
she  could  relapse  from  her  official  objurgatory  tone  to  one  of 
fondness  or  of  friendly  converse.  "  Never  mind  !  Mother's 
done  her  ironing  now.  She's  going  to  put  the  ironing  things 
away." 

"  Munny,  I  tould  'ike  to  do  into  de  barn  to  Tommy,  to 
see  de  whittawd." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  Totty  'ud  get  her  feet  wet,"  said  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, carrying  away  her  iron.  "  Run  into  the  dairy,  and  see 
Cousin  Hetty  make  the  butter." 

"  I  tould  'ike  a  bit  o'  pum-take,"  rejoined  Totty,  who 
seemed  to  be  provided  with  several  relays  of  requests  ;  at  the 
same  time,  taking  the  opportunity  of  her  momentary  leisure 
to  put  her  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  starch,  and  drag  it  down  so 
as  to  empty  the  contents  with  tolerable  completeness  on  to 
the  ironing-sheet. 

"  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  ? "  screamed  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, running  toward  the  table  when  her  eye  had  fallen  on  the 
blue  stream.  "  The  child's  allays  i'  mischief  if  your  back's 
turned  a  minute.  What  shall  I  do  to  you,  you  naughty, 
naughty  gell ! " 

Totty,  however,  had  descended  from  her  chair  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  already  in  retreat  toward  the  dairy,  with  a 
sort  of  waddling  run,  and  an  amount  of  fat  on  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  which  made  her  look  like  the  metamorphosis  of  a  white 
sucking  pig. 

The  starch  having  been  wiped  up  by  Molly's  help,  and  the 
ironing  apparatus  put  by,  Mrs.  Poyser  took  up  her  knitting, 
which  always  lay  ready  at  hand,  and  was  the  work  she  liked 
best,  because  she  could  carry  it  on  automatically  as  she  walked 
to  and  fro.  But  now  she  came  and  sat  down  opposite  Dinah, 
whom  she  looked  at  in  a  meditative  way,  as  she  knitted  her 
gray  worsted  stocking. 

"  You  look  th'  image  o'  your  Aunt  Judith,  Dinah,  when  you 
sit  a-sewing.  I  could  almost  fancy  it  was  thirty  years  back, 
and  I  was  a  little  gell  at  home,  looking  at  Judith  as  she  sat  at 
her  work,  after  she'd  done  th'  house  up  ;  only  it  was  a  little 
cottage,  father's  was,  and  not  a  big  rambling  house  as  gets 
dirty  i'  one  corner  as  fast  as  you  can  clean  it  in  another  ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  could  fancy  you  was  your  Aunt  Judith,  only  her 
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hair  was  a  deal  darker  than  yours,  and  she  was  stouter  and 
broader  i'  the  shoulders.  Judith  and  me  allays  hung  together, 
though  she  had  such  queer  ways,  but  your  mother  and  her 
never  could  agree.  Ah  !  your  mother  little  thought  as  she'd 
have  a  daughter  just  cut  out  after  the  very  pattern  o'  Judith, 
and  leave  her  an  orphan,  too,  for  Judith  to  take  care  on,  and 
bring  up  with  a  spoon  when  she  was  in  the  grave-yard  at 
Stoniton.  I  allays  said  that  o'  Judith,  as  she'd  bear  a  pound 
weight  any  day,  to  save  anybody  else  carrying  a  ounce.  And 
she  was  just  the  same  from  the  first  o'  my  remembering  her ; 
it  made  no  difference  in  her,  as  I  could  see,  when  she  took  to 
the  Methodists,  only  she  talked  a  bit  different,  and  wore  a  dif- 
ferent sort  o'  cap  ;  but  she'd  never  in  her  life  spent  a  penny 
on  herself  more  than  keeping  herself  decent." 

''She  was  a  blessed  woman,"  said  Dinah;  "God  had 
given  her  a  loving,  self-forgetting  nature,  and  he  perfected  K 
by  grace.  And  she  was  very  fond  of  you  too,  Aunt  Rachel. 
I've  often  heard  her  talk  of  you  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 
When  she  had  that  bad  illness,  and  I  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  she  used  to  say,  '  You'll  have  a  friend  on  earth  in  youi 
Aunt  Rachel,  if  I'm  taken  away  from  you  ;  for  she  has  a  kind 
heart ;'  and  I'm  sure  I've  found  it  so." 

"  I  don't  know  how,  child;  anybody 'ud  be  cunning  to 
do  anything  for  you,  I  think  ;  you're  like  the  birds  o'  th'  air, 
and  live  nobody  knows  how.  I'd  ha'  been  glad  to  behave  to 
you  like  a  mother's  sister,  if  you'd  come  and  live  i'  this  coun- 
try, where  there's  some  shelter  and  victual  for  man  and  beast, 
and  folks  don't  live  on  the  naked  hills,  like  poultry  a-scratch- 
ing  on  a  gravel  bank.  And  then  you  might  get  married  to 
some  decent  man,  and  there'd  be  plenty  ready  to  have  you,  if 
you'd  only  leave  off  that  preaching,  as  is  ten  times  worse 
than  anything  your  aunt  Judith  ever  did.  And  even  if  you'd 
marry  Seth  Bede,  as  is  a  poor  wool-gathering  Methodist, 
and's  never  like  to  have  a  penny  beforehand,  I  know  your 
uncle  'ud  help  you  with  a  pig,  and  very  like  a  cow,  for  he's 
allays  been  good  natur'd1  to  my  kin,  for  all  they're  poor,  and 
made  'em  welcome  to  th'  house  ;  and  'ud  do  for  you,  I'll  be 
bound,  as  much  as  ever  he'd  do  for  Hetty,  though  she's  his 
own  niece.  And  there's  linen  in  the  house  as  I  could  well 
spare  you,  for  I've  got  lots  o'  sheeting,  and  table-clothing,  and 
toweling,  as  isn't  made  up.  There's  a  piece  o'  sheeting  I 
could  give  you  as  that  squinting  Kitty  spun — she  was  a  rare 
/girl  to  spin,  for  ail  she  squinted,  and  the  children  couldn't 
f 'abide  he^  ;'  and,  you  know,  the  .spinning's  going  on  constant, 
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and  there  is  new  linen  wove  twice  as  fast  as  th'old  wears  out. 
But  where's  the  use  o'  talking,  if  you  wonna  be  persuaded, 
and  settle  down  like  any  other  woman  in  her  senses,  i'stead  o' 
wearing  yourself  out,  with  walking  and  preaching,  and  giving 
away  every  penny  you  get,  so  as  you've  nothing  saved  against 
sickness ;  and  all  the  things  you've  got  i'  the  world,  I  verily 
believe,  'ud  go  into  a  bundle  no  bigger  nor  a  double  cheese. 
And  all  because  you've  got  notions  i'  your  head  about  religion 
more  nor  what's  i'  the  Catechism  and  the  Prayer-book." 

"  But  not  more  than  what's  in  the  Bible,  aunt,''  said  Dinah. 

"  Yes,  and  the  Bible  too,  for  that  matter,"  Mrs.  Poyser 
rejoined,  rather  sharply  ;  "  else  why  shouldn't  them  as  know 
best  what's  in  the  Bible — the  parsons  and  people  as  have  got 
nothing  to  do  but  learn  it — do  the  same  as  you  do  ?  But,  for 
the  matter  o'  that,  if  everybody  was  to  do  like  you,  the  world 
must  come  to  a  stand-still  ;  for  if  everybody  tried  to  do  with- 
out house  and  home,  and  with  poor  eating  and  drinking,  and 
was  allays  talking  as  we  must  despise  the  things  o'  the  world, 
as  you  say,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  pick  o'  the  stock, 
and  the  corn,  and  the  best  new  milk  cheeses  'ud  have  to  go  ? 
Everybody 'ud  be  wanting  bread  madeo'  tail  ends,  and  every- 
body 'ud  be  running  after  everybody  else  to  preach  to  'em, 
i'stead  o'  bringing  up  their  families,  and  laying  by  against  a 
bad  harvest.  It  stands  to  sense  as  that  can't  be  the  right 
religion." 

"  Nay,  dear  aunt,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  all  people 
are  called  to  forsake  their  work  and  their  families.  It's  quite 
right  the  land  should  be  plowed  and  sowed,  and  the  precious 
corn  stored,  and  the  things  of  this  life  cared  for,  and  right 
that  people  should  rejoice  in  their  families,  and  provide  for 
them,  so  that  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  soul's  wants  while  they  are  car- 
ing for  the  body.  We  can  all  be  servants  of  God  wherever 
our  lot  is  cast,  but  he  gives  us  different  sorts  of  work,  accord- 
ing as  he  fits  us  for  it  and  calls  us  to  it.  I  can  no  more  help 
spending  my  life  in  trying  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  souls  of 
others,  than  you  could  help  running  if  you  heard  little  Totty 
crying  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  ;  the  voice  would  go  to 
your  heart,  you  would  think  the  dear  child  was  in  trouble  or 
in  danger,  and  you  couldn't  rest  without  running  to  help  her 
and  comfort  her." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rising  and  walking  toward  the 
door,  "  I  know  it  'ud  be  just  the  same  if  I  was  to  talk  to  you 
for  hours.  You'd  make  me  the  same  answer  at  the  end.  i 
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might  as  well  talk  to  the  running  brook,  and  tell  it  to  stan' 
still." 

The  causeway  outside  the  kitchen  door  was  dry  enough 
now  for  Mrs.  Poyser  to  stand  there  quite  pleasantly  and  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  yard,  the  gray  worsted  stocking 
making  a  steady  progress  in  her  hands  all  the  while.  But  she 
had  not  been  standing  there  more  than  five  minutes  before 
she  came  in  again,  and  said  to  Dinah,  in  rather  a  flurried, 
awe-stricken  tone. 

"  If  there  isn't  Captain  Donnithorne  and  Mr.  Irwine  a- 
coming  into  the  yard !  I'll  lay  my  life  they're  coming  to 
speak  about  your  'preaching  on  the  Green,  Dinah  ;  it's  you 
must  answer  'em,  for  I'm  dumb.  I've  said  enough  afeady 
about  your  bringing  such  disgrace  upo'  your  uncle's  family. 
I  wouldn't  ha'  minded  if  you'd  been  Mr.  Poyser's  own  niece ; 
folks  must  put  up  wi'  their  own  kin  as  they  put  up  wi'  their 
own  noses — it's  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  to  think  of  a 
niece  o'  mine  being  cause  o'  my  husband's  being  turned  out 
o'  his  farm,  and  me  brought  him  no  fortin  but  my  savin's — " 

"  Nay,  dear  Aunt  Rachel,"  said  Dinah,  gently,  "  you  have 
no  cause  for  such  fears.  I've  strong  assurance  that  no  evil 
will  happen  to  you  and  my  uncle  and  the  children  from  any- 
thing I've  done.  I  didn't  preach  without  direction." 

"  Direction  !  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean  by  direc- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Poyser,  knitting  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  man- 
ner. "  When  there's  a  bigger  maggot  than  usual  in  your  head 
you  call  it  '  direction,'  and  then  nothing  can  stir  you  ;  you 
look  like  the  statty  o'  the  outside  o'  Treddles'on  church, 
a-starin'  and  a-smilin'  whether  it's  fair  weather  or  foul.  I 
hanna  common  patience  with  you." 

By  this  time  the  two  gentlemen  had  reached  the  palings, 
and  had  got  down  from  their  horses  :  it  was  plain  they  meant 
to  come  in.  Mrs.  Poyser  advanced  to  the  door  to  meet  themv 
curtseying  low,  and  trembling  between  anger  with  Dinah  and 
anxiety  to  conduct  herself  .with  perfect  propriety  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  in  those  days  the  keenest  of  bucolic  minds  felt  a 
whispering  awe  at  the  sight  of  the  gentry,  such  as  of  old  men 
felt  when  they  stood  on  the  tip-toe  to  watch  the  gods  passing 
by  in  tall  human  shape. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Poyser,  how  are  you  after  this  stormy  morn- 
ing ? "  said  Mr.  Irwine,  with  his  stately  cordiality.  "  Our 
feet  are  quite  dry  ;  we  shall  not  soil  your  beautiful  floor." 

"  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  Will  you 
and  the  captain  please  to  walk  into  the  parlor  ?  " 
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"  No,  indeed,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  captain, 
looking  eagerly  around  the  kitchen,  as  if  his  eye  were  seeking 
something  it  could  not  find.  "  I  delight  in  your  kitchen,  i 
think  it  is  the  most  charming  room  I  know.  I  should  like 
every  farmer's  wife  to  come  and  look  at  it  for  a  pattern." 

"Oh,  you're  pleased  to  say  so,  sir;  pray,  take  a  seat,8 
said  Mrs.' Poyser,  relieved  a  little  by  this  compliment  and  the 
captain's  evident  good-humor,  but  still  glancing  anxiously  at 
Mr.  Irwine,  who,  she  saw,  was  looking  at  Dinah  and  advanc- 
ing toward  her. 

"  Poyser  is  not  at  home,  is  he  ? "  said  Captain  Donni- 
thorne,  seating  himself  where  he  could  see  along  the  short 
passage  to  the  open  dairy  door. 

•'  No,  sir,  he  isn't ;  he's  gone  to  Rosseter  to  see  Mr. 
West,  the  factor,  about  the  wool.  But  there's  father  i'  the 
barn,  sir,  if  he'd  be  of  any  use." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I'll  just  look  at  the  whelps,  and  leave  a 
message  about  them  with  your  shepherd.  I  must  come  an- 
other day  and  see  your  husband.  I  want  to  have  a  consulta- 
tion with  him  about  horses.  Do  you  know  when  he's  likely 
to  be  at  liberty  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  you  can  hardly  miss  him,  except  it's  o'  Tred- 
dles'on  market-day — that's  of  a  Friday,  you  know  ;  for  if  he's 
anywhere  on  the  farm  we  can  send  for  him  in  a  minute.  If 
we'd  got  rid  o'  the  Scantlands  we  should  have  no  outlying 
fields  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  for  if  ever  anything  hap- 
pens he's  sure  to  be  gone  to  the  Scantlands.  Things  allays 
happens  so  contrairy,  if  they've  a  chance  ;  and  it's  an  un- 
nat'ral  thing  to  have  one  bit  o'  your  farm  in  one  county  and 
all  the  rest  in  another." 

"Ah  !  the  Scantlands  would  go  much  better  with  Choyce's 
farm,  especially  as  he  wants  dairy  land  and  you've  got  plenty. 
I  think  yours  is  the  prettiest  farm  on  the  estate,  though  ;  and 
do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser,  if  I  were  going  to  marry  and 
settle  I  should  be  tempted  to  turn  you  out,  and  do  up  this 
fine  old  house,  and  turn  farmer  myself." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rather  alarmed,  "  you 
wouldn't  like  it  at  all.  As  for  farming,  it's  putting  money 
into  your  pocket  wi'  your  right  hand  and  fetching  it  out  wi' 
your  left.  As  fur  as  I  can  see,  it's  raising  victual  for  other 
folks,  and  just  getting  a  mouthful  for  yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren as  you  go  along.  Not  as  you'd  be  like  a  poor  man  as 
wants  to  get  his  bread  ;  you  could  afford  to  lose  as  much 
money  as  you  liked  i'  farming,  but  it's  poor  fun,  losing  money, 
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I  should  think,  though  I  understand  it's  what  the  great  folks 
j'  London  play  at  more  than  anything.  For  my  husband 
heard  at  market  as  Lord  Dacey's  eldest  son  had  lost  thou- 
sands upo'  thousands  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  they  said 
my  lady  was  going  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  pay  for  them.  But 
you  know  more  about  that  than  I  do,  sir.  But  as  for  farming, 
sir,  I  canna  think  as  you'd  like  it ;  and  this  house — the 
draughts  in  it  are  enough  to  cut  you  through,  and  it's  my 
opinion  the  floors  up  stairs  are  very  rotten,  and  the  rats  i'  the 
cellar  are  beyond  anything." 

"  Why,  that's  a  terrible  picture,  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  think  I 
should  be  doing  you  a  service  to  turn  you  out  of  such  a  place. 
But  there's  no  chance  of  that.  I'm  not  likely  to  settle  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  till  I'm  a  stout  gentleman  of  forty  ;  and 
my  grandfather  would  never  consent  to  part  with  such  good 
tenants  as  you.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  if  he  thinks  so  well  of  Mr.  Poyser  for  a  tenant, 
I  wish  you  could  put  in  a  word  for  him  to  allow  us  some  new 
gates  for  the  Five  closes,  for  my  husband's  been  asking  and 
asking  trll  he's  tired,  and  to  think  o'  what  he's  done  for  the 
farm,  and's  never  had  a  penny  allowed  him,  be  the  times  baa 
or  good.  And,  as  I've  said  to  my  husband  often  and  often, 
I'm  sure  if  the  captain  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  wouldnV 
be  so.  Not  as  I  wish  to  speak  disrespectful  o'  them  as  have 
got  the  power  i'  their  hands,  but  it's  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
'till  bear  sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  striving,  and  up  early 
and  down  late,  and  hardly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  lie  down 
for  thinking  as  the  cheese  may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip 
their  calf,  or  the  wheat  may  grow  green  again  i'  the  sheaf ; 
and,  after  all,  at  th'  end  o'  the  year,  it's  like  as  if  you'd  been 
cooking  a  feast  and  had  got  the  smell  of  it  for  your  pains." 

Mrs.  Poyser,  once  launched  into  conversation,  always 
sailed  along  without  any  check  from  her  preliminary  awe  of 
the  gentry.  The  confidence  she  felt  in  her  own  powers  of 
exposition  was  a  motive  force  that  overcame  all  resistance. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  should  only  do  harm  instead  of  good  if  I 
were  to  speak  about  the  gates,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  captain, 
"though  I  assure  you  there's  no  man  on  the  estate  I  would 
sooner  say  a  word  for  than  your  husband.  I  know  his  farm 
is  in  better  order  than  any  other  within  ten  miles  of  us ;  and 
as  for  the  kitchen,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  I  don't  believe  there's 
one  in  the  kingdom  to  beat  it.  By  the  by,  I've  never_seen 
your  dairy;  I  must  see  your  dairy,  Mrs.  Poyser." 

"Indeed,  sir.  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  in,  for  Hetty's  in 
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the  middle  o'  making  the  butter,  for  the  churning  was  thrown 
late,  and  I'm  quite  ashamed."  This  Mrs.  Poyser  said  blush- 
ing, and  believing  that  the  captain  was  really  interested  in  her 
milk-pans,  and  would  adjust  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  appear- 
ance of  her  dairy. 

"  Oh,  I've  no  doubt  it's  in  capital  order.  Take  me  in." 
said  the  captain,  himself  leading  the  way,  while  Mrs.  Poyser 
ioilowed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    DAIRY. 

THE  dairy  was  certainly  worth  looking  at :  it  was  a  scene 
to- sicken  for  with  a  sort  of  calenture  in  hot  and  dusty  streets 
— such  coolness,  such  purity,  such  fresh  fragrance  of  new- 
pressed  cheese,  of  firm  butter,  of  wooden  vessels  perpetually 
bathed  in  pure  water;  such  soft  coloring  of  red  earthenware 
and  creamy  surfaces,  brown  wood  and  polished  tin,  gray  lime- 
stone and  rich  orange-red  rust  on  the  iron  weights,  and  hooks, 
and  hinges.  But  one  gets  only  a  confused  notion  of  these  de- 
tails when  they  surround  a  distractingly  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen, standing  on  little  pattens  and  rounding  her  dimpled  arm 
to  lift  a  pound  of  butter  out  of  the  scale. 

Hetty  blushed  a  deep  rose-color  when  Captain  Donnithorne 
entered  the  dairy  and  spoke  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  a 
distressed  blush,  for  it  was  inwreathed  with  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  with  sparkles  from  under  long  curled  dark  eyelashes  ;  and 
while  her  aunt  was  discoursing  to  him  about  the  limited 
amount  of  milk  that  was  to  be  spared  for  butter  and  cheese 
so  long  as  the  calves  were  not  all  weaned,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity but  inferior  quality  of  milk  yielded  by  the  short-horn, 
which  had  been  bought  on  experiment,  together  with  other 
matters  which  must  be  interesting  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
would  one  day  be  a  landlord,  Hetty  tossed  and  patted  her 
pound  of  butter  with  quite  a  self-possessed,  coquettish  air, 
slyly  conscious  that  no  turn  of  her  head  was  lost. 

There  are  various  orders  of  beauty,  causing  men  to  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  various  styles,  from  the  desperate  to 
the  sheepish  ;  but  there  is  one  order  of  beauty»  which  seems 
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made  to  turn  the  heads,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  all  intelligent 
mammals,  even  of  women.  It  is  a  beauty  like  that  of  kittens, 
or  very  small  downy  ducks  making  gentle  rippling  noises  with 
their  soft  bills,  or  babies  just  beginning  to  toddle  and  to  en* 
gage  in  conscious  mischief— a  beauty  with  which  you  can 
never  be  angry,  but  that  you  feel  ready  to  crush  for  inability 
to  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  into  which  it  throws  you. 
Hetty  Sorrel's  was  that  sort  of  beauty.  Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser,  who  professed  to  despise  all  personal  attractions,  and  in- 
tended to  be  the  severest  of  mentors,  continually  gazed  at 
Hetty's  charms  by  the  sly,  fascinated  in  spite  of  herself ;  and 
after  administering  such  a  scolding  as  naturally  flowed  from 
her  anxiety  to  do  well  by  her  husband's  niece — who  had  no 
mother  of  her  own  to  scold  her,  poor  thing  ! — she  would  often 
confess  to  her  husband,  when  they  were  safe  out  of  hearing, 
that  she  firmly  believed  "  the  naughtier  the  little  hussy  be- 
haved, the  prettier  she  looked." 

It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Hetty's  cheek  was 
like  a  rose-petal,  that  dimples  played  about  her  pouting  lips, 
that  her  large,  dark  eyes  hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their 
long  lashes,  and  that  her  curly  hair,  though  all  pushed  back 
under  her  round  cap  while  she  was  at  work,  stole  back  in 
dark,  delicate  rings  on  her  forehead,  and  about  her  white, 
shell-like  ears  ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  say  how  lovely  was 
(he  contour  of  her  pink  and  white  neckerchief,  tucked  into 
her  low,  plum-colored  stuff  bodice,  or  how  the  linen  butter- 
making  apron,  with  its  bib,  seemed  a  thing  to  be  imitated  in 
silk  by  duchesses,  since  it  fell  in  such  charming  lines,  or  how 
her  brown  stockings  and  thick-soled,  buckled  shoes  lost  all 
(hat  clumsiness  which  they  must  certainly  have  had  when 
empty  of  her  foot  and  ankle — of  little  use,  unless  you  have 
seen  a  woman  who  affected  you  as  Hetty  affected  her  be- 
holders, for  otherwise,  though  you  might  conjure  up  the  image 
of  a  lovely  woman,  she  would  not  in  the  least  resemble  that 
distracting,  kitten-like  maiden.  I  might  mention  all  the  di- 
vine charms  of  a  bright  spring  day,  but  if  you  had  never  in 
your  life  utterly  forgotten  yourself  in  straining  your  eyes  after 
the  mountain  lark,  or  in  wandering  through  the  still  lanes 
when  the  fresh-opened  blossoms  fill  them  with  a  sacred,  silent 
beauty  like  that  of  fretted  aisles,  where  would  be  the  use  of 
my  descriptive  catalogue  ?  I  could  never  make  you  know 
what  I  meant  by  a  bright  spring  day.  Hetty's  was  a  spring- 
tide beauty  ;  it  was  the  beauty  of  young,  frisking  things,  round- 
limbed,  gamboling,  circumventing  you  by  a  false  air  of  inno- 
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cence — the  innocente-of  a  young  star-browed  call,  for  example, 
that,  being  inclined  Tor  a  promenade  out  of  bounds,  leads  you 
a  severe  steeple-chase  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  only  comes 
to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  bog. 

And  they  are  the  prettiest  attitudes  and  movements  into 
which  a  pretty  girl  is  thrown  in  making  up  butter — tossing 
movements  that  give  a  charming  curve  to  the  anrij  and  a 
sideward  inclination  of  the  round  white  neck ;  little  patting 
and  rolling  movements  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  nice 
adaptations  and  finishings,  which  cannot  at  all  be  effected 
without  a  great  play  of  pouting  mouth  and  the  dark  eyes.  And 
then  the  butter  itself  ^eems  to  communicate  a  fresh  charm  ; 
it  is  so  pure,  so  sweet-scented  ;  it  is  turned  off  the  mould  with 
such  a  beautiful,  firm  surface,  like  marble  in  a  pale  yellow 
light !  Moreover,  Hetty  was  particularly  clever  at  making  up 
the  butter  ;  it  was  the  one  performance  of  hers  that  her  aunt 
allowed  to  pass  without  severe  criticism ;  so  she  handled  it 
with  all  the  grace  that  belongs  to  mastery. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  for  a  great  holiday  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  July,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  when 
he  had  sufficiently  admired  the  dairy,  and  given  several  im- 
provised opinions  on  Swede  turnips  and  short-horns.  "  You 
know  what  is  to  happen  then,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be 
one  of  the  guests  who  come  earliest  and  leave  latest.  Will 
you  promise  me  your  hand  for  two  dances,  Miss  Hetty  ?  If  I 
don't  get  your  promise  now,- 1  know  I  shall  hardly  have  a 
chance,  for  all  the  smart  young  farmers  will  take  care  to  se- 
cure you." 

Hetty  smiled  and  blushed,  but  before  she  could  answer, 
Mrs.  Poyser  interposed,  scandalized  at  the  mere  suggestion 
that  the  young  squire  could  be  excluded  by  any  meaner  part- 
ners. 

"  Indeed^  sir,  you're  very  kind  to  take  that  notice  of  her. 
And  I'm  sure  whenever  you're  pleased  to  dance  with  her  she'll 
be  proud  and  thankful,  if  she  stood  still  all  the  rest  o'  the 
evening." 

"  Oh  no.  no,  that  would  be  too  cruel  to  all  the  other  young 
fellows  who  can  dance.  But  you  will  promise  me  two  dances, 
won't  you  ? "  the  captain  continued,  determined  to  make 
Hetty  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him. 

Hetty  dropped  the  prettiest  little  curtsey,  and  stole  a 
half-shy,  half-coquettish  glance  at  him  as  she  said, 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  And  you  must  bring  all  your  children,  you  know,  Mrs. 
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Poyser  ;  your  little  Totty,  as  well  as  the  boys.  I  want  all  the 
youngest  children  on  the  estate  to  be  the're— all  those  who 
will  be  fine  young  men  and  women  when  I'm  a  bald  old 
fellow." 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,  that  'ull  be  a  long  time  first,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  quite  overcome  at  the  young  squire's  speaking  so 
lightly  of  himself,  and  thinking  how  her  husband  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  her  recount  this  remarkable  specimen  of 
high-born  humor.  The  captain  was  thought  to  be  "very  full 
of  his  jokes,"  and  was  a  great  favorite  throughout  the  estate 
on  account  of  his  free  manners.  Every  tenant  was  ^uite  sura 
things  would  be  different  when  the  reins  got  into  his  hands- 
there  was  to  be  a  millennial  abundance  of  new  gates,  allow- 
ances  of  lime,  and  returns  of  ten  per  cent. 

"  But  where  is  Totty  to-day  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  want  to  sew 
her." 

"  Where  is  the  little  un,  Hetty  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  She 
came  in  here  not  long  ago." 

"  I  don't  know.  She  went  into  the  brewhouse  to  Nancy, 
I  think." 

The  proud  mother,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  show 
her  Totty,  passed  at  once  into  the  back  kitchen,  in  search  of 
her,  not,  however,  without  misgivings  lest  something  should 
have  happened  to  render  her  person  and  attire  unfit  for  pres- 
entation. 

"  And  do  you  carry  the  butter  to  market  when  you've 
made  it  ? "  said  the  captain  to  Hetty,  meanwhile. 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  not  when  it's  so  heavy ;  I'm  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  it.  Alick  takes  it  on  horseback." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  your  pretty  arms  were  never  meant  for 
such  heavy  weights.  But  you  go  out  a  walk  sometimes  these 
pleasant  evenings,  don't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  have  a  walk 
in  the  Chase  sometimes,  now  it's  so  green  and  pleasant  ?  I 
hardly  ever  see  you  anywhere  except  at  home  and  at  Church." 

"  Aunt  doesn't  like  me  to  go  a-walking  only  when  I'm 
going  somewhere,"  said  Hetty.  "  But  I  go  through  the  Chase 
sometimes." 

"  And  don't  you  ever  go  to  see  Mrs.  Best,  the  housekeeper  ? 
I  think  I  saw  you  once  in  the  housekeeper's  room." 

"  It  isn't  Mrs.  Best,  it's  Mrs.  Pomfret,  the  lady's  maid,  as 
I  go  to  see.  She's  teaching  me  tent-stitch  and  the  lace-mend- 
ing. I'm  going  to  tea  with  her  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  reason  why  there  had  been  space  for  this  tite-h-tvtt 
car.  only  be  known  by  looking  into  the  back  kitchen,  where 
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Totty  nad  been  discovered  rubbing  a  stray  blue-bag  against 
her  nose,  and  in  the  same  moment  allowing  some  liberal  in- 
digo drops  to  fall  on  her  afternoon  pinafore.  But  now  she 
appeared  holding  her  mother's  hand — the  end  of  her  round 
nose  rather  shiny  from  a  recent  and  hurried  application  of 
soap  and  water. 

"  Here  she  is  !  "  said  the  captain,  lifting  her  up  and  set- 
ting her  on^the  low  stone  shelf.  "  Here's  Totty  !  By  the  by, 
what's  her  other  name  ?  She  wasn't  christened  Totty." 

"  Oh,  sir,  we  call  her  sadly  out  of  her  name.  Charlotte's 
her  christened  name.  It's  a  name  i'  Mr.  Peyser's  family  ;  his 
grandmother  was  named  Charlotte.  But  we  began  with  call- 
ing her  Lotty,  and  now  it's  got  to  Totty.  To  be  sure  it's  more 
like  a  name  for  a  dog  than  a  Christian  child." 

"  Totty's  a  capital  name.  Why,  she  looks  like  a  Totty. 
Has  she  got  a  pocket  on  ?  "  said  the  captain,  feeling  in  his 
own  waistcoat  pockets. 

Totty  immediately  with  great  gravity  lifted  up  her  frock, 
and  showed  a  tiny  pink  pocket  at  present  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"  It  dot  notin  in  it,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  down  at  it 
very  earnestly. 

"  No  !  what  a  pity  !  such  a  pretty  pocket.  Well,  I  think 
I've  got  some  things  in  mine  that  will  make  a  pretty  jingle  in 
it.  Yes  !  I  declare  I've  got  five  little  round  silver  things,  and 
hear  what  a  pretty  noise  they  make  in  Totty's  pink  pocket." 
Here  he  shook  the  pocket  with  the  five  sixpences  in  it,  and 
Totty  showed  her  teeth  -and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  great  glee  ; 
but  divining  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  by  staying, 
she  jumped  off  the  shelf  and  ran  away  to  jingle  her  pocket  in 
the  hearing  of  Nancy,  while  her  mother  called  after  her,  "  Oh, 
for  shame,  you  naughty  gell !  not  to  thank  the  captain  for 
what  he's  given  you.  I'm  sure,  sir,  it's  very  kind  of  you  ;  but 
sheig  spoiled  shameful ;  her  father  won't  have  her  said  nay 
in  any  thing,  and  there's  no  managing  her.  It's  being  the 
youngest,  and  th'  only  gell." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  funny  little  fatty  ;  I  wouldn't  have  her  differ- 
ent. But  I  must  be  going  now,  for  I  suppose  the  rector  is 
waiting  for  me." 

With  a  "good-by,"  a  bright  glance,  and  a  bow  to  Hetty, 
Arthur  left  the  dairy.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  imaging  him- 
self waited  for.  The  rector  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
his  conversation  with  Dinah,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen 
to  close  it  earlier  ;  and  you  shall  hear  now  what  they  had  been 
saying  to  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  VOCATION. 

DINAH,  who  had  risen  when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  but 
Still  kept  hold  of  the  sheet  she  was  mending,  curtseyed  re- 
spectfully when  she  saw  Mr.  Irwine  looking  at  her  and  ad- 
vancing toward  her.  He  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her,  or 
stood  face  to  face  with  her,  and  her  first  thought,  as  her  eyes 
met  his,  was,  "  What  a  well-favored  countenance  !  Oh  that 
the  good  seed  might  fall  on  that  soil,  for  it  would  surely  flour- 
ish." The  agreeable  impression  must  have  been  mutual,  for 
Mr.  Irwine  bowed  to  her  with  a  benignant  deference,  which 
would  have  been  equally  in  place  if  she  had  been  the  most 
dignified  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  You  are  only  a  visitor  in  this  neighborhood,  I  think  ?  " 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  her. 

"  No,  sir,  I  come  from  Snowfield,  in  Stonyshire.  But  my 
aunt  was  very  kind,  wanting  me  to  have  rest  from  my  work 
there,  because  I'd  been  ill,  and  she  invited  me  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  for  a  while." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  Snowfield  very  well ;  I  once  had  occa- 
sion to  go  there.  It's  a  dreary,  bleak  place.  They  were 
building  a  cotton-mill  there  ;  but  that's  many  years  ago  now ; 
I  suppose  the  place  is*  a  good  deal  changed  by  the  employment 
that  mill  must  have  brought." 

"  It  is  changed  so  far  as  the  mill  has  brought  people  there, 
who  get  a  livelihood  for  themselves  by  working  in  it,  and  make 
it  better  for  the  tradesfolks.  I  work  in  it  myself,  and  have 
reason  to  be  grateful,  for  thereby  I  have  enqugh  and  to  spare. 
But  it's  still  a  bleak  place,  as  you  say,  sir — very  different  from 
this  country." 

"  You  have  relations  living  there  probably,  so  that  you  are 
attached  to  the  place  as  your  home  ?  " 

"  I  had  an  aunt  there  once  ;  she  brought  me  up,  for  I  was 
an  orphan.  But  she  was  takeo  away  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
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have  no  other  kindred  that  I  know  of,  besides  my  aunt  Poyser, 
who  is  very  good  to  me,  and  would  have  me  come  and  live  in 
this  country,  which  to  be  sure  is  a  good  land,  wherein  they 
eat  bread  without  scarceness.  But  I'm  not  free  to  leave 
Snowfield,  where  I  was  first  planted,  and  have  grown  deep 
into  it,  like  the  small  grass  on  the  hill-top." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say  you  have  many  religious  friends  and 
companions  there  ;  you  are  a  Methodist  —  a  Wesleyan,  I 
think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  aunt  at  Snowfield  belonged  to  the  Society,  and 
I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  privileges  I  have  had 
thereby  from  my  earliest  childhood." 

"  And  have  you  been  long  in  the  habit  of  preaching  ? — for 
I  understand  you  preached  at  Hayslope  last  night." 

"  I  first  took  to  the  work  four  years  since,  when  I  was 
twenty-one." 

"  Your  Society  sanctions  women's  preaching,  then  ? " 

"It  doesn't  forbid  them,  sir,  when  they've  a  clear  call 
the  work,  and  when  their  ministry  is  owned  by  the  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  strengthening  of  God's  people.  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  as  you  may  have  heard  about,  was  the  first  woman 
to  preach  in  the  Society,  I  believe,  before  she  was  married, 
when  she  was  Miss  Bosanquet ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  approved  of 
her  undertaking  the  work.  She  had  a  great  gift,  and  there 
are  many  others  now  living  who  are  precious  fellow-helpers  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  understand  there's  been  voices 
raised  against  it  in  the  Society  of  late,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
their  counsel  will  come  to  naught.  It  isn't  for  men  to  make 
channels  for  God's  Spirit,  as  they  make  channels  for  the  water- 
courses, and  say,  '  Flow  here,  but  flow  not  there.'  " 

"  But  don't  you  find  some  danger  among  your  people — I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  sc  with  you,  far  from  it — but  don't 
you  find  sometimes  that  both  men  and*  women  fancy  them- 
selves channels  for  God's  Spirit  and  are  quite  mistaken,  so 
that  they  set  about  a  work  for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  bring 
holy  things  into  contempt  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  it  is  so  sometimes,  for  there  have  been  evil- 
doers among  us  who  have  sought  to  deceive  the  brethren,  and 
some  there  are  who  deceive  their  own  selves.  But  we  are  not 
without  discipline  and  correction  to  put  a  check  upon  these 
things.  There's  a  very  strict  order  kept  among  us,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  watch  for  each  other's  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  account.  They  don't  go  every  one  his  own  way 
and  say,  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? ' " 
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"  But  tell  me— if  I  may  ask,  and  I  am  really  interested  in 
knowing  it — how  you  first  came  to  think  of  preaching  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  all — I'd  been  used 
from  the  time  I  was  sixteen  to  talk  to  the  little  children  and 
teach  them,  and  sometimes  I  had  had  my  heart  enlarged  to 
speak  in  class,  and  was  much  drawn  out  in  prayer  with  the 
sick.  But  I  had  felt  no  call  to  preach  ;  for,  when  I'm  not 
greatly  wrought  upon,  I'm  too  much  given  to  sit  still  and  keep 
by  myself ;  it  seems  as  if  I  could  sit  silent  all  day  long  with 
the  thought  of  God  overflowing  my  soul — as  the  pebbles  lie 
bathed  in  the  Willow  Brook.  For  thoughts  are  so  great — 
aren't  they,  sir  ?  They  seem  to  lie  upon  us  like  a  deep  flood  ; 
and  it's  my  besetment  to  forget  where  I  am  and  every  thing 
about  me,  and  lose  myself  in  thoughts  that  I  could  give  no 
account  of,  for  I  could  neither  make  a  beginning  nor  ending 
of  them  in  words.  That  was  my  way  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member :  but  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  speech  came  to  me 
without  any  will  of  my  own,  and  words  were  given  to  me  that 
came  out  as  the  tears  come,  because  our  hearts  are  full  and 
we  can't  help  it.  And  those  were  always  times  of  great  bless- 
ing, though  I  had  never  thought  it  could  be  so  with  me  before 
a  congregation  of  people.  But,  sir,  we  are  led  on,  like  the 
little  children,  by  a  way  that  we  know  not.  I  was  called  to 
preach  quite  suddenly,  and  since  then  I  have  never  been  left 
in  doubt  about  the  work  that  was  laid  upon  me." 

"  But  tell  me  the  circumstances — just  how  it  was,  the  very 
day  you  began  to  preach." 

"  It  was  one  Sunday  I  walked  with  Brother  Marlowe,  who 
was  an  aged  man,  one  of  the  local  preachers,  all  the  way  to 
Hetton-Deeps — that's  a  village  where  the  people  get  their  liv- 
ing by  working  in  the  lead  mines,  and  where  there's  no  church 
nor  preacher,  but  they  live  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
It's  better  than  twelve  miles  from  Snowfield,  so  we  set  out 
early  in  the  morning,  for  it  was  summer  time  ;  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  the  Divine  love  as  we  walked  over  the  hills, 
where  there's  no  trees,  you  know,  sir,  as  there  is  here,  to  make 
the  sky  look  smaller,  but  you  see  the  heavens  stretched  out 
like  a  tent,  and  you  feel  the  everlasting  arms  around  you.  But, 
before  we  got  to  Fstton,  Srotner  Mariowe  was  seized  with  a 
dizziness  that  roade  him  afraid  of  falling,  for  he  overworked 
himself  sadly  at  his  years,  in  watching  and  praying,  and  walk- 
ing so  many  miles  to  speak  the  Word,  as  well  as  carrying  on 
his  trade  of  linen-weaving.  And  when  we  got  to  the  village 
lie  people  were  expecting  him,  for  he'd  appointed  the  tim* 
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and  the  place  when  he  was  there  before,  and  such  of  them  as 
cared  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life  were  assembled  on  a  spot 
where  the  cottages  was  thickest,  so  as  others  might  be  drawn 
to  come.  But  he  felt  as  he  couldn't  stand  up  to  preach,  and 
he  was  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  first  of  the  cottages  we  came 
to.  So  I  went  to  tell  the  people,  thinking  we'd  go  into  one 
of  the  houses,  and  I  would  read  and  pray  with  them.  But  as 
I  passed  along  by  the  cottages  and  saw  the  aged  trembling 
women  at  the  doors,  and  the  hard  looks  of  the  men,  who 
seemed  to  have  their  eyes  no  more  filled  with  the  sight  of  the 
Sabbath  morning  than  if  they  had  been  dumb  oxen  that  never 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  I  felt  a  great  movement  in  my  soul,  and 
I  trembled  as  if  I  was  shaken  by  a  strong  spirit  entering  into 
my  weak  body.  And  I  went  to  where  the  little  flock  of  people 
was  gathered  together,  and  stepped  on  the  low  wall  that  was 
buili:  against  the  green  hill-side,  and  I  spoke  the  words  that 
were  given  to  me  abundantly.  And  they  all  came  round  me 
out  of  all  the  cottages,  and  many  wept  over  their  sins  and  have 
since  been  joined  to  the  Lord.  This  was  the  beginning  of  my 
preaching,  sir,  and  I've  preached  ever  since." 

Dinah  had  let  her  work  fall  during  this  narrative,  which 
she  uttered  in  her  usual  simple  way,  but  with  that  sincere, 
articulate,  thrilling  treble,  by  which  she  always  mastered  her 
audience.  She  stooped  now  to  gather  up  her  sewing,  and 
then  went  on  with  it  as  before.  Mr.  Irwine  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  said  to  himself,  "  He  must  be  a  miserable  prig 
who  would  act  the  pedagogue  here  ;  one  might  as  well  go  and 
lecture  the  trees  for  growing  in  their  own  shape." 

"  And  you  never  feel  any  embarrassment  from  the  sense 
of  your  youth — that  you  are  a  lovely  young  woman  on  whom 
men's  eyes  are  fixed  ?  "  he  said  aloud. 

"  No,  I've  no  room  for  such  feelings,  and  I  don't  believe 
the  people  ever  take  notice  about  that.  I  think,  sir,  when 
God  makes  his  presence  felt  through  us,  we  are  like  the  burn- 
ing bush  :  Moses  never  took  any  heed  what  sort  of  bush  it 
was — he  only  saw  the  brightness  of  the  Lord.  I've  preached 
to  as  rough  ignorant  people  as  can  be  in  the  villages  about 
Snowfield — men  that  look  very  hard  and  wild;  but  they  never 
said  an  uncivil  word  to  me,  and  often  thanked  me  kindly  as 
they  made  way  for  me  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  them." 

"  That  I  can  believe — that  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine,  emphatically.  "And  what  did  you  think  of  your 
hearers  last  night,  now  ?  Did  you  find  them  quiet  and  atten- 
tive ?  " 


"  Very  quiet,  sir ;  but  1  saw  no  signs  of  any  greater  work 
upon  them,  except  in  a  young  girl  named  Bessy  Cranage,  to 
ward  whom  my  heart  yearned  greatly,  when  my  eyes  first  feh 
on  her  blooming  youth  given  up  to'  folly  and  vanity.  I  had 
some  private  talk  and  prayer  with  her  afterward,  and  I  trust 
her  heart  is  touched.  But  I've  noticed,  that  in  these  villages 
where  the  people  lead  a  quiet  life  among  the  green  pas- 
tures and  the  still  waters,  tilling  the  ground  and  tending 
the  cattle,  there's  a  strange  deadness  to  the  Word,  as  different 
as  can  be  from-  the  great  towns,  like  Leeds,  where  I  once  went 
to  visit  a  holy  woman  who  preaches  there.  It's  wonderful 
how  rich  is  the  harvest  of  souls  up  those  high-walled  streets, 
where  you  seem  to  walk  as  in  a  prison  yard,  and  the  ear  is 
deafened  with  the  sounds  of  worldly  toil.  I  think  maybe  it  is 
because  the  promise  is  sweeter  when  this  life  is  so  dark  and 
weary,  and  the  soul  gets  more  hungry  when  the  body  is  ill  at 
ease." 

<(  Why,  yes,  our  farm-laborers  are  not  easily  roused.  They 
take  life  almost  as  slowly  as  the  sheep  and  cows.  But  we 
have  some  intelligent  workmen  about  here.  I  dare  say  you 
know  the  Bedes  ;  Seth  Becle,  by  the  by,  is  a  Methodist." 

"  Yes,  I  know  Seth  well,  and  his  brother  Adam  a  little. 
Seth  is  a  gracious  young  man — sincere  and  without  offence  ; 
and  Adam  is  like  the  patriarch  Joseph,  for  his  great  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  the  kindness  he  shows  to  his  brother  and  his 
parents." 

'•  Perhaps  you  don't  know  the  trouble  that  has  just  hap- 
pened to  them  ?  Their  father,  Matthias  Bede,  was  drowned 
in  the  Willow  Brook  last  night,  not  far  from  his  own  door. 
I'm  going  now  to  see  Adam." 

"Ah!  their  poor  aged  mother!"  said  Dinah,  dropping 
her  hands  and  looking  before  her  with  pitying  eyes,  as  if  she 
saw  the  object  of  her  sympathy.  "  She  will  mourn  heavily  ; 
for  Seth  has  told  me  she's  of  an  anxious,  troubled  heart.  I 
must  go  and  see  if  I  can  give  her  any  help." 

As  she  rose  and  was  beginning  to  fold  up  her  work,  Cap- 
tain Donnithorne,  having  exhausted  all  plausible  pretexts  for 
remaining  among  the  milk-pans,  came  out  of  the  dairy,  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Poyser.  Mr.  Irwine  now  rose  also,  and,  ad- 
vancing toward  Dinah,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said, 

"  Good-by.  I  hear  you  are  going  away  soon  ;  but  this  will 
not  be  the  last  visit  you  will  pay  your  aunt — so  we  shall  meet 
again,  I  hope." 

His  cordiality  toward  Dinah  set  all  Mrs.  Peyser's  anxte- 
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ties  at  rest,  an^  tier  face  was  brighter  than  usual,  as  she  saldv 

"  I've  never  asked  after  Mrs.  Irwine  and  the  Miss  Irwines, 
sir ;  I  hope  they  are  as  well  as  usual." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  except  that  Miss  Anne  has 
one  of  her  bad  headaches  to-day.  By  the  by,  we  all  liked  that 
nice  cream  cheese  you  sent  us — my  mother  especially." 

"  I'm  very  glad,  indeed,  sir.  It  is  but  seldom  I  make  one, 
but  I  remembered  Mrs.  Irwine  was  fond  of  'em.  Please  to 
give  my  duty  to  her,  and  to  Miss  Kate  and  Miss  Anne. 
They've  never  been  to  look  at  my  poultry  this  long  while, 
and  I've  got  some  beautiful  speckled  chickens  black  and  white, 
as  Miss  Kate  might  like  to  have  some  of  among  hers." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  her ;  she  must  come  and  see  them.  Good- 
by,"  said  the  rector,  mounting  his  horse. 

"Just  ride  slowly  on,  Irwine,"  said  Captain  Donnithorne, 
mounting  also.  "  I'll  overtake  you  in  three  minutes.  I'm 
only  going  to  speak  to  the  shepherd  about  the  whelps.  Good- 
by,  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  tell  your  husband  I  shall  come  and  have  a 
long  talk  with  him  soon." 

Mrs.  Poyser  curtseyed  duly,  and  watched  the  two  horses 
until  they  had  disappeared  from  the  yard,  amid  great  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  and  under  the 
turious  indignation  of  the  bull-dog,  who  performed  a  Pyrrhic 
dance,  that  every  moment  seemed  to  threaten  the  breaking  of 
his  chain.  Mrs.  Poyser  delighted  in  this  noisy  exit ;  it  was  a 
fresh  assurance  to  her  that  the  farm-yard  was  well  guarded, 
and  that  no  loiterers  could  enter  unobserved  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  gate  had  closed  behind  the  captain  that  she  turned 
into  the  kitchen  again,  where  Dinah  stood  with  her  bonnet  in 
her  hand,  waiting  to  speak  to  her  aunt  before  she  set  out  for 
Lisbeth  Bede's  cottage. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  though  she  noticed  the  bonnet, 
deferred  remarking  on  it  until  she  had  disburdened  herself  of 
her  surprise  at  Mr.  Irwine's  behavior. 

"Why,  Mr.  Irwine  wasn't  angry,  then  ?  What  did  he  say 
to  you,  Dinah  ?  Didn't  he  scold  you  for  preaching  ? " 

"  No,  he  was  not  at  all  angry.  He  was  very  friendly  to» 
me.  I  was  quite  drawn  out  to  speak  to  him  ;  I  hardly  know 
how,  for  I  had  always  thought  of  him  as  a  worldly  Sadducee. 
But  his  countenance  is  as  pleasant  as  the  morning  sunshine." 

"  Pleasant !  and  what  else  did  y'  expect  to  find  him  but 
pleasant  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  impatiently,  resuming  her  knit- 
ting. "  I  should  think  his  countenance,  is  pleasant  indeed ! 
and  him  a  gentleman  born,  and's  got  a  mother  like  a  picter. 
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JTou  may  go  the  country  round  and  not  find  such  another 
woman  turned  sixty-six.  It's  summat-like  to  see  such  a  man 
as  that  i'  the  desk  of  a  Sunday  !  As  I  say  to  Poyser,  it's  like 
looking  at  a  full  crop  o'  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with  a  fine 
dairy  o'  cows  in  ft ;  it  makes  you  think  the  world's  comfortable- 
like.  But  as  for  such  creatures  as  you  Methodisses  run  after, 
I'd  as  soon  go  to  look  at  a  lot  o'  bare-ribbed  runts  on  a  common! 
Fine  folks  they  are  to  tell  you  what's  right,  as  look  as  if  they'd 
never  tasted  nothing  better  than  bacon-sword  and  sour-cake  i' 
their  lives.  But  what  did  Mr.  Irwine  say  to  you  about  that 
fool's  trick  o'  preaching  on  the  Green  ?  " 

"  He  only  said  he'd  heard  of  it ;  he  didn't  seem  to  feel 
any  displeasure  about  it.  But,  dear  aunt,  don't  think  any 
more  about  that.  He  told  me  something  that  I'm  sure  will 
cause  you  sorrow,  as  it  does  me.  Thias  Becle  was  drowned 
last  night  in  the  Willow  Brook,  and  I'm  thinking  that  the 
aged  mother  will  be  greatly  in  need  of  comfort.  Perhaps  I 
can  be  of  use  to  her,  so  I  have  fetched  my  bonnet  and  am 
going  to  set  out." 

"  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  But  you  must  have  a  cup  o' 
tea  first,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  falling  at  once  from  the 
key  of  B  with  five  sharps  to  the  frank  and  genial  C.  "  The 
kettle's  boiling — we'll  have  it  ready  in  a  minute ;  and  the 
young  uns'll  be  in  and  wanting  theirs  directly.  I'm  quite 
willing  you  should  go  and  see  th'  old  woman,  for  you're  one 
as  is  allays  welcome  in  trouble,  Methodist  or  no  Methodist ; 
but  for  the  matter  o'  that,  it's  the  flesh  and  blood  folks  are 
made  on  as  makes  the  difference.  Some  cheeses  are  made  o' 
skimmed  milk  and  some  o'  new  milk,  and  it's  no  matter  what 
you  call  'em,  you  may  tell  which  is  which  by  the  look  and  the 
smell.  But  as  to  Thias  Bede,  he's  better  out  o'  the  way  nor 
in — God  forgi'one  for  saying  so — for  he's  done  little  this  ten 
year  but  make  trouble  for  them  as  belonged  to  him  ;  and  I 
think  it  'ud  be  well  for  you  to  take  a  little  bottle  o'  rum  for 
th'  old  woman,  for  I  dare  say  she's  got  never  a  drop  o'  nothing 
to  comfort  her  inside.  Sit  down,  child,  and  be  easy,  for  you 
sha'n't  stir  out  till  you've  had  a  cup  o'  tea,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Mrs.  Poyser  had 
been  reaching  down  tne  tea-things  from  the  shelves,  and  was 
on  her  way  toward  the  pantry  for  the  loaf,  followed  close  by 
Totty,  who  had  made  her  appearance  on  the  rattling  of  the 
tea-cups,  when  Hetty  came  out  of  the  dairy  relieving  her 
tired  arms  by  lifting  them  up,  and  clasping  her  hands  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  / 
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"  Molly,"  she  said,  rather  languidly,  "just  run  out  and 
get  me  a  bunch  of  dock-leaves  ;  the  butter's  ready  to  pack  un 
wow." 

"  D'  you  hear  what's  happened,  Hetty  ?  "  said  her  aunt. 

"  No  ;  how  should  I  hear  anything  ?  "  was  the  answer 
in  a  pettish  tone. 

"  Not  as  you'd  care  much,  I  dare  say,  if  you  did  hear  •  foi 
you're  too  feather-headed  to  mind  if  every  body  was  dead  so 
as  you  could  stay  up  stairs  a -dressing  yourself  for  two  hours 
by  the  clock.  But  any  body  besides  yourself  'ud  mind  about 
such  things  happening  to  them  as  think  a  deal  more  of  you 
than  you  deserve.  But  Adam  Bede,  and  all  his  kin  might  be 
drownded  for  what  you'd  care— you'd  be  perking  at  the  glass 
the  next  minute." 

"  Adam  Bede— drowned  ?  "  said  Hetty,  letting  her  arms 
fall,  and  looking  rather  bewildered,  but  suspecting  that  hei 
aunt  was,  as  usual,  exaggerating  with  a  didactic  purpose. 

"  No,  my  dear,  no,"  said  Dinah,  kindly,  for  Mrs.  Peyser 
had  passed  on  to  the  pantry  without  deigning  more  precise 
information.  "Not  Adam.  Adam's  father,  the  old  man,  is 
drowned.  He  was  drowned  last  night  in  the  Willow  Biook. 
Mr.  Irwine  has  just  told  me  about  it." 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful !  "  said  Hetty,  looking  serious,  but 
not  deeply  affected  ;  and  as  Molly  now  entered  with  the  dock- 
leaves,  she  took  them  silently  and  returned  to  the  dairy  with- 
out asking  farther  questions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HETTY'S  WORLD. 

WHILE  she  adjusted  the  broad  leaves  that  set  off  the  pale 
fragrant  butter  as  the  primrose  is  set  off  by  its  nest  of  green,  I 
am  afraid  Hetty  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  the  looks 
Captain  Donninthorne  had  cast  at  her  than  of  Adam  and  his 
troubles.  Bright,  admiring  glances  from  a  handsome  young 
gentleman,  with  white  hands,  a  gold  chain,  occasional  regi- 
mentals, and  wealth  and  grandeur  immeasurable — those 
were  the  warm  rays  that  set  poor  Hetty's  heart  vibrating,  and 
playing  its  little  foolish  tunes  over  and  over  again.  We  do  not 
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hear  that  Memnon  s  statue  gave  forth  its  melody  at  all  under 
the  rushing  of  the  mightiest  wind,  or  in  response  to  any  other 
influence,  divine  or  human,  than  certain  short-lived  sunbeams 
of  morning ;  and  we  must  learn  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  discovery  that  some  of  those  cunningly-fashioned  instru- 
ments called  human  souls  have  only  a  very  limited  range  of 
music,  and  will  not  vibrate  in  the  least  under  a  touch  than  fills 
others  with  tremulous  rapture  or  quivering  agony. 

Hetty  was  quite  used  to  the  thought  that  people  liked-  to 
look  at  her.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  young  Luke 
Britton  of  Broxton  came  to  Hayslope  church  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  on  purpose  that  he  might  see  her  ;  and  that  he  would 
have  made  much  more  decided  advances  if  her  uncle  Poyser, 
thinking  but  lightly  of  a  young  man  whose  father's  land  was 
so  foul  as  old  Luke  Britton's,  had  not  forbidden  her  aunt  to 
encourage  him  by  any  civilities.  She  was  aware,  too,  that  Mr. 
Craig,  the  gardener  at  the  Chase,  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  lately  made  unmistakable  avowals  in 
luscious  strawberries  and  hyperbolical  peas.  She  knew  still 
better  that  Adam  Bede — tall,  upright  clever,  brave  Adam  Bede 
— who  carried  such  authority  with  all  the  people  round  about, 
and  whom  her  uncle  was  always  delighted  to  see  of  an  eve- 
ning, saying  that  "  Adam  knew  a  fine  sight  more  o'  the  natur' 
o'  things  than  those  as  thought  themselves  his  betters  " — she 
knew  that  this  Adam,  who  was  often  rather  stern  toother  peo- 
ple, and  not  much  given  to  run  after  the  lasses,  could  bemade 
to  turn  pale  or  red  any  day  by  a  word  or  a  look  from  her. 
Hetty's  sphere  of  comparison  was  not  large,  but  she  couldn't 
help  perceiving  that  Adam  was  "  something  like  "  a  man  ;  al- 
ways knew  what  to  say  about  things  ;  could  tell  her  uncle  how 
to  prop  the  hovel,  and  had  mended  the  churn  in  no  time  ; 
knew,  with  only  looking  at  it,  the  value  of  the  chestnut-tree 
that  was  blown  down,  and  why  the  damp  came  in  the  walls,  and 
what  they  must  do  to  stop  the  rats  ;  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand 
that  you  could  read  off,  and  could  do  figures  in  his  head — a 
degree  of  accomplishment  totally  unknown  among  the  richest 
farmers  of  that  country-side.  Not  at  all  like  that  slouching 
Luke  Britton,  who,  when  she  once  walked  with  him  all  the  way 
from  Broxton  to  Hayslope,  had  only  broken  silence  to  remark 
that  the  gray  goose  had  begun  to  lay.  And  as  for  Mr.  Craig, 
the  gardener,  he  was  a  sensible  man  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  was  knock-kneed,  and  had  a  queer  sort  of  sing-song  in  his 
talk  ;  moreover,  on  the  most  charitable  supposition,  he  must 
be  far  on  the  way  to  forty. 
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Hetty  was  quite  certain  her  uncle  wanted  her  to  encourage 
Adam,  and  would  be  pleased  for  her  to  marry  him.  For  those 
were  times  when  there  was  no  rigid  demarcation  of  rank  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  respectable  artisan  ;  and  on  the  home- 
hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  public  house,  they  might  be  seen  tak- 
ing their  jug  of  ale  together,  the  farmer  having  a  latent  sense 
of  capital,  and  of  weight  in  parish  affairs,  which  sustained  him 
under  his  conspicuous  inferiority  in  conversation.  Martin  Poy- 
ser  was  not  a  frequenter  of  public  houses,  but  he  liked  a  friend- 
ly chat  over  his  own  home-brewed  ;  and  though  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  lay  down  the  law  to  a  stupid  neighbor  who  had  no 
notion  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  farm,  it  was  also  an  agree- 
able variety  to  learn  something  from  a  clever  fellow  like  Adam 
Bede.  Accordingly,  for  the  last  three  years — ever  since  he 
had  superintended  the  building  of  the  new  barn — Adam  had 
always  been  made  welcome  at  the  Hall  Farm,  especially  of  a 
winter  evening,  when  the  whole  family,  in  patriarchal  fashion, 
master  and  mistress,  children  and  servants,  were  assembled  in 
that  glorious  kitchen,  at  well  graduated  distances  from  the 
blazing  fire.  And  for  the  last  two  years  at  least  Hetty  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  her  uncle  say,  "  Adam  Bede  may 
be  working  for  wage  now,  but  he'll  be  a  master-man  some  day. 
as  sure  as  I  sit  in  this  chair.  Mester  Burge  is  in  the  right  on't 
to  want  him  to  go  partners  and  marry  his  daugther,  if  it's  true 
what  they  say  ;  the  woman  as  marries  him  'ull  have  a  good  take, 
be't  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas  " — a  remark  which  Mrs.  Poyser 
always  followed  up  with  her  cordial  assent.  "  Ah  !  "  she  would 
say,  "  it's  all  very  fine  having  a  ready-made  rich  man,  but  may 
happen  he'll  be  a  ready-made  fool ;  and  it's  no  use  filling  your 
pocket  o'  money  if  you've  got  a  hole  in  the  corner.  It'll  do 
you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart  o'  your  own  if  you've  got 
a  soft  to  drive  you  ;  he'll  soon  turn  you  over  into  the  ditch.  I 
allays  said  I'd  never  marry  a  man  as  had  got  brains  ;  for  where's 
the  use  of  a  woman  having  brains  of  her  own  if  she's  tackled 
to  a  geek  as  everybody's  a-laughing  at  ?  She  might  as  well 
dress  herself  fine  to  sit  back'ard  on  a  donkey." 

These  expressions,  though  figurative,  sufficiently  indicated 
the  bent  of  Mrs.  Peyser's  mind  with  regard  to  Adam  ;  and 
though  she  and  her  husband  might  have  viewed  the  subject 
differently  if  Hetty  had  been  a  daughter  of  their  own,  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  have  welcomed  the  match  with  Adam 
for  a  penniless  niece.  For  what  could  Hetty  have  been  but  a 
servant  elsewhere,  if  her  uncle  had  not  taken  her  in  and 
brought  her  up  as  a  domestic  help  to  her  aunt,  whose  health 
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since  the  birth  of  Totty  had  not  been  equal  to  more  positive 
labor  than   the  superintendence   of  servants  and  children  ? 
But  Hetty  had  never  given  Adam  any  steady  encouragement. 
Even  in  the  moments  when  she  was  most  thoroughly  conscious 
of  his  superiority  to  her  other  admirers,  she  had  never  brought 
herself  to  think  of  accepting  him.     She  liked  to  feel  that  this 
strong,  skilful,  keen-eyed  man  was  in  her  power,  and  would 
have  been  indignant  if  he  had  shown  the  least  sign  of  slipping 
from  under  the  yoke  of  her  coquettish  tyranny,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  gentle  Mary  Burge,  who  would  have  been  grate- 
ful  enough  for  the  most  trifling    notice  from  him,     "Mary 
Burge,  indeed  !  such  a  sallow-faced  girl  ;  if  she  put  on  a  bit  of 
pink  ribbon,  she  looked  as  yellow  as  a  crow-flower,  and  her 
hair  was  as  straight  as  a  hank  of  cotton."     And  always  when 
Adam   staid  away  for  several  weeks  from  the  Hall  Farm,  and 
otherwise  make  same  show  of  resistance  to  his  passion  as  a 
foolish  one,  Hetty  took  care  to  entice  him  back  into  the  net 
by  little  airs  of  meekness  and  timidity,  as  if  she  were  in  trouble 
at  his  neglect.     But  as  to  marrying  Adam,  that  was^a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  !     There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt  her 
to  do  that.     Her  cheeks  never  grew  a  shade  deeper  when  his 
name  was  mentioned  ;  she  felt  no  thrill  when  she  saw  him 
passing  along  the  causeway  by  the  window,  or  advancing  to- 
ward her  unexpectedly  in  the  footpath  across  the  meadow  ;  she 
felt  nothing  when  his  eyes  rested  on  her  but  the  cold  triumph 
of  knowing  that  he  loved  her  and  would  not  care  to  look  at 
Mary  Burge.     He  could  no  more  stir  in  her  the  emotions  that 
make  the  sweet  intoxication  of  young  love,  than  the  mere  pic- 
ture of  a  sun  can  stir  the  spring  sap  in  the  subtle  fibres  of  the 
plant.     She  saw  him  as  he  was,  a  poor  man,  with  old  parents 
to  keep,  who  would  not  be  able,  for  a  long  while  to  come,  to 
give  her  even  such  luxuries  as  she  shared  in  her  uncle's  house. 
And  Hetty's  dreams  were   all  luxuries:  to  sit  in  a  carpeted 
parlor,  and  always  wear  white  stockings ;  to  have  some  large, 
beautiful  earrings,  such   as   were    all   the   fashion  ;  to   have 
Nottingham  lace  round  the  top  of  her  gown,  and  somett 
to  made  her  handkerchief  smell  nice,  like  Miss  Lydia  Donn 
thorne's  when  she  drew  it  out  at  church  ;  and  not  to  b< 
to  get  up  early  or  be  scolded  by  anybody.     She  t 
Adam  had  been  rich  and  could  have  given  her  these  t  ungs, 
she  loved  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 

But  for  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  influence  had  come  o 
Hetty,  vague,  atmospheric,  shaping  itself  into  no  self-confess* 
hopes  or  prospects,  but  producing  a  pleasant  narcotic  ettuct, 
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making  her  tread  the  ground  and  go  about  her  work  in  a  sort 
of  dream,  unconscious  of  weight  or  effort,  and  showing  her  all 
things  through  a  soft,  liquid  veil,  as  if  she  were  living  not  in 
this  solid  world  of  brick  and  stone,  but  in  a  beatified  world, 
such  as  the  sun  lights  up  for  us  in  the  waters.  Hetty  had  be- 
come aware  that  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithorne  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her;  that  he  always 
placed  himself  at  church  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  view  of  her 
both  sitting  and  standing  ;  that  he  was  constantly  finding  rea- 
sons for  calling  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  always  would  contrive 
to  say  something  for  the  sake  of  making  her  speak  to  him 
and  look  at  him.  The  poor  child  no  more  conceived  at  present 
the  idea  that  the  young  squire  could  ever  be  her  lover,  than  a 
baker's  pretty  daughter  in  the  crowd,  whom  a  young  emperor 
distinguishes  by  an  imperial  but  admiring  smile,  conceives 
that  she  shall  made  empress.  But  the  baker's  daughter  goes 
home  and  dreams  of  the  handsome  young  emperor,  and  per 
haps  weighs  the  flour  amiss  while  she  is  thinking  what  a  heav- 
enly lot  it  must  be  to  have  him  for  a  husband  :  and  so  poor 
Hetty  had  got  a  face  and  a  presence  haunting  her  waking  and 
sleeping  dreams  ;  bright,  soft  glances  had  penetrated  her,  and 
suffused  her  life  with  a  strange,  happy  languor.  The  eyes 
that  shed  those  glances  were  really  not  half  so  fine  as  Adam's 
which  sometimes  look  at  her  with  a  sad,  beseeching  tender- 
ness :  but  they  had  found  a  ready  medium  in  Hetty's  little  silly 
imagination,  whereas  Adam's  could  get  no  entrance  through 
that  atmosphere.  For  three  weeks,  at  least,  her  inward  lii'e 
had  consisted  of  little  else  than  living  through  in  memory  the 
looks  and  words  Arthur  had  directed  toward  her — of  little 
else  than  recalling  the  sensations  with  which  she  heard  his 
voice  outside  the  door,  and  saw  him  enter,  and  became  con- 
scious that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  then  became  con- 
scious than  a  tall  figure,  looking  down  on  her  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  touch  her,  was  coming  nearer  in  clothes  of  beauti- 
ful texture,  with  an  order  like  that  of  a  flower-garden  borne  on 
the  evening  breeze.  Foolish  thoughts,  you  see  ;  having  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  love  felt  by  sweet  girls  of  eighteen  in  our 
days  ;  but  all  this  happened,  you  must  remember,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  and  Hetty  was  quite  uneducated — a  simple  farmer's 
girl,  to  whom  a  gentlemen  with  a  white  hand  was  dazzling  as  an 
Olympian  god.  Until  to-day  she  had  never  looked  farther  into 
the  future  than  to  the  next  time  Captain  Donnithorne  would 
come  to  the  Farm,  or  the  next  Sunday  when  she  should  see  him 
at  church  ,  but  now  she  thought  perhaps  he  would  try  to 
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her  when  she  went  to  the  Chase  to-morrow — and  if  he  should 
speak  to  her,  and  walk  a  little  way,  when  nobody  was  by  ! 
That  had  never  happened  yet ;  and  now  her  imagination,  in- 
stead of  retracing  the  past,  was  busy  fashioning  what  would 
happen  to-morrow — whereabout  in  the  Chase  she  should  see 
him  coming  toward  her,  how  she  should  put  her  new  rose-col- 
ored ribbon  on  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  what  he  would 
say  to  her  to  make  her  return  his  glances — a  glance  which  she 
would  be  living  through  in  her  memory,  over  and  over  again, 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  this  state  of  mind  how  could  Hetty  give  any  feeling  to 
Adam's  troubles,  or  think  much  about  poor  old  Thias  being 
drowned  ?  Young  souls,  in  such  pleasant  delirium  as  hers,  are 
as  unsympathetic  as  butterflies  sipping  nectar ;  they  are  iso- 
lated from  all  appeals  by  a  barrier  of  dreams — by  invisible 
looks  and  impalpable  arms. 

While  Hetty's  hands  were  busy  packing  up  the  butter,  and 
her  head  filled  with  these  pictures  of  the  morrow,  Arthur  Don- 
nithorne,  riding  by  Mr.  Irwine's  side  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Willow  Brook,  had  also  certain  indistinct  anticipations,  run- 
ning as  an  under-current  in  his  mind  while  he  was  listening  to 
Mr.  Irwine's  account  of  Dinah  ;  indistinct,  yet  strong  enough 
to  make  him  feel  rather  conscious  when  Mr.  Irwine  suddenly 
said, 

"  What  fascinated  you  so  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  dairy,  Arthur  ? 
Have  you  become  an  amateur  of  damp  quarries  and  skimming- 
dishes  ?  " 

Arthur  knew  the  rector  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  clever 
invention  would  be  of  any  use,  so  he  said,  with  his  accustomed 
frankness, 

"  No,  I  went  to  look  at  the  pretty  butter-maker,  Hetty  Sor- 
rel. She's  a  perfect  Hebe  ;  and  if  I  were  an  artist  I  would 
paint  her.  It's  amazing  what  pretty  girls  one  sees  among  the 
farmers'  daughters,  when  the  men  are  such  clowns.  That 
common  round  red  face  one  sees  sometimes  in  the  men — all 
cheek  and  no  features,  like  Martin  Poyser's — comes  out  in  the 
women  of  the  family  as  the  most  charming  phiz  imaginable." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  contemplating  Hetty 
in  an  artistic  light,  but  I  must  not  have  you  feeding  her  van- 
ity, and  filling  her  little  noddle  with  the  notion  that  she's  a 
great  beauty,  attractive  to  fine  gentlemen,  or  you  will  spoil  her 
for  a  poor  man's  wife — honest  Craig's,  for  example,  whom  I 
have  seen  bestowing  soft  glances  on  her.  The  little  puss 
seems  already  to  have  airs  enough  to  make  a  husband  as 
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miserable  as  it's  a  law  of  nature  for  a  quiet  man  to  be  when  he 
marries  a  beauty.  Apropos  of  marrying,  I  hope  our  friend 
Adam  will  get  settled,  now  the  poor  old  man's  gone.  He  will 
only  have  his  mother  to  keep  in  future,  and  I've  a  notion  that 
there's  a  kindness  between  him  and  that  nice  modest  girl, 
Mary  Burge,  from  something  that  fell  from  old  Jonathan  one 
day  when  I  was  talking  to  him.  But  when  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Adam  he  looked  uneasy,  and  turned  the  conver- 
sation. I  suppose  the  love-making  doesn't  run  smooth,  or  per- 
haps Adam  hangs  back  till  he's  in  a  better  position.  He  has 
independence  of  spirit  enough  for  two  men — rather  an  excess 
of  pride,  if  anything." 

"  That  would  be  a  capital  match  for  Adam.  He  would  slip 
into  old  Surge's  shoes,  and  make  a  fine  thing  of  that  building 
business,  I'll  answer  for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  him  well 
settled  in  this  parish ;  he  would  be  ready,  then,  to  act  &s  my 
grand-vizier  when  I  wanted  one.  We  could  plan  no  end  of 
repairs  and  improvements  together.  I've  never  seen  the  girl, 
though,  I  think — at  least  I've  never  looked  at  her." 

"  Look  at  her  next  Sunday  at  church — she  sits  with  her  fa- 
ther on  the  left  of  the  reading-desk.  You  needn't  look  quite 
so  much  at  Hetty  Sorrel  then.  When  I've  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  can't  afford  to  buy  a  tempting  dog,  I  take  no  notice  of 
him,  because  if  he  took  a  strong  fancy  to  me  and  looked  lov- 
ingly at  me,  the  struggle  between  arithmetic  and  inclination 
might  become  unpleasantly  severe.  I  pique  myself  on  my 
wisdom  there,  Arthur,  and,  as  an  old  fellow  to  whom  wisdom 
has  become  cheap,  I  can  bestow  it  upon  you." 

"  Thank  you.  It  may  stand  me  in  a  good  stead  some  day, 
though  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  present  use  for  it.  Bless 
me  !  how  the  brook  has  overflowed.  Suppose  we  have  a  can- 
ter now  we're  at  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

That  is  the  great  advantage  of  dialogue  on  horseback  ;  it 
can  be  merged  any  minute  into  a  trot  or  a  canter,  and  one 
might  have  escaped  from  Socrates  himself  in  the  saddle.  The 
two  friends  were  free  from  the  necessity  of  farther  conversation 
till  they  pulled  up  in  the  lane  behind  Adam's  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  X 

DINAH   VISITS   LISBETH. 

AT  five  o'clock  Lisbeth  came  down  stairs  with  a  large  key 
in  her  hand  ;  it  was  the  key  of  the  chamber  where  her  husband 
lay  dead.  Throughout  the  day,  except  in  her  occasional  out- 
burst of  wailing  grief,  she  had  been  in  incessant  movement, 
performing  the  initial  duties  to  her  dead  with  the  awe  and  ex- 
actitude that  belongs  to  religious  rites.  She  had  brought  out 
her  little  store  of  bleached  linen,  which  she  had  for  long  years 
kept  in  reserve  for  this  supreme  use.  It  seemed  but  yester- 
day— that  time  so  many  midsummers  ago,  when  she  had  told 
Thias  where  this  linen  lay,  that  he  might  be  sure  and  reach  it 
out  for  her  when  she  died,  for  she  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
Then  there  had  been  the  work  of  cleansing  to  the  strictest 
purity  every  object  in  the  sacred  chamber,  and  of  removing 
from  it  every  trace  of  common  daily  occupation.  The  small 
window  which  had  hitherto  freely  let  in  the  frosty  moonlight 
or  the  warm  summer  sunrise  on  the  working  man's  slumber, 
must  now  be  darkened  with  a  fair  white  sheet,  for  this  was  the 
sleep  which  is  as  sacred  under  the  bare  rafters  as  in  ceiled 
houses.  Lisbeth  had  even  mended  a  long-neglected  and  unno- 
ticeable  rent  in  the  checkered  bit  of  bed  curtain ;  for  the  mo- 
ments were  few  and  precious  now  in  which  she  would  be  able 
to  do  the  smallest  office  of  respect  or  love  for  the  still  corpse, 
to  which  in  all  her  thoughts  she  attributed  some  conscious- 
ness. Our  dead  are  never  dead  to  us  until  we  have  forgotten 
them  ;  they  can  be  injured  by  us,  they  can  be  wounded  ;  they 
know  all  our  penitence,  all  our  aching  sense  that  their  place 
is  empty;  all  the  kisses  we  bestow  on  the  smallest  relic  of 
their  presence.  And  the  aged  peasant  woman  most  of  all  be- 
lieves that  her  dead  are  conscious.  Decent  burial  was  what 
Lisbeth  had  been  thinking  of  for  herself  through  years  of 
thrift,  with  an  indistinct  expectation  that  she  should  know 
when  she  was  being  carried  to  the  church-yard,  followed  by 
her  husband  and  her  sons  ;  and  now  she  felt  as  if  the  greatest 
work  of  her  life  were  to  be  done  in  seeing  that  Thias  was 
decently  buried  before  her — under  the  white  thorn,  where 
once  in  a  dream  she  had  thought  she  lay  in  the  coffin,  ye'  all 
the  while  saw  the  sunshine  above,  and  smelt  the  white 
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blossoms  that  were  so  thick  upon  the  thorn  the  Sunday  she 
went  to  be  churched  after  Adam  was  born. 

But  now  she  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to- 
day in  the  chamber  of  death — had  done  it  all  herself,  with 
some  aid  from  her  sons  in  lifting,  for  she  would  let  no  one  be 
fetched  to  help  her  from  the  village,  not  being  fond  of  female 
neighbors  generally ;  and  her  favorite  Dolly,  the  old  house- 
keeper at  Mu  Burge's,  who  had  come  to  condole  with  her  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  Thias's  death  was  too 
dim-sighted  to  be  of  much  use.  She  had  locked  the  door,  and 
now  held  the  key  in  her  hand,  as  she  drew  herself  wearily  into 
a  chair  that  stood  out  of  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
floor,  where  in  ordinary  times  she  would  never  have  consented 
to  sit.  The  kitchen  had  had  none  of  her  attention  that  day ; 
it  was  soiled  with  the  tread  of  muddy  shoes,  and  untidy  with 
clothes  and  other  objects  out  of  place.  But  what  at  another 
time  would  have  been  intolerable  to  Lisbeth's  habits  of  order 
and  cleanliness,  seemed  to  her  now  just  what  should  be  ;  it 
was  right  that  things  should  look  strange,  and  disordered, 
and  wretched,  now  the  old  man  had  come  to  his  end  in  that 
sad  way ;  the  kitchen  ought  not  to  look  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Adam,  overcome  with  the  agitations  and  exertions 
of  the  day,  after  his  night  of  hard  work,  had  fallen  asleep  on 
a  bench  in  the  workshop  ;  and  Seth  was  in  the  back  kitchen, 
making  a  fire  of  sticks,  that  he  might  get  the  kettle  to  boil, 
and  persuade  his  mother  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  an  indulgence 
which  she  rarely  allowed  herself. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  when  Lisbeth  entered  and 
threw  herself  into  the  chair.  She  looked  round  with  blank 
eyes  at  the  dirt  and  confusion  on  which  the  bright  afternoon 
sun  shone  dismally  ;  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  sad  confusion 
of  her  mind — that  confusion  which  belongs  to  the  first  hours 
of  a  sudden  sorrow,  when  the  poor  human  soul  is  like  one 
who  has  been  deposited  sleeping  among  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
city,  and  wakes  up  in  dreary  amazement,  not  knowing  whether 
it  is  the  growing  or  the  dying  day — not  knowing  why  and 
whence  came  this  illimitable  scene  of  desolation,  or  why  he  too 
finds  himself  desolate  in  the  midst  of  it. 

At  another  time,  Lisbeth's  first  thought  would  have  been, 
"  Where  is  Adam  ? "  but  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband  had 
restored  him  in  these  hours  to  that  first  place  in  her  affec- 
tions which  he  had  held  six-and-twenty  years  before  ;  she  had 
forgotten  his  faults  as  we  forget  the  sorrows  of  our  departed 
childhood,  and  thought  of  no.thing  but  the  young  husband's 
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kindness  and  the  old  man's  patience.  Her  eyes  continued  to 
wander  blankly  until  Seth  came  in  and  began  to  remove  some 
of  the  scattered  things,  and  clear  the  small  round  deal  table 
that  he  might  set  out  his  mother's  tea  upon  it. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do  ? "  she  said,  rather  peevishly. 

"  I  want  thee  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,"  answered 
Seth,  tenderly.  "  It'll  do  thee  good  ;  and  I'll  put  two  or 
three  of  these  things  away,  and  make  the  house  look  more 
comfortable." 

"  Comfortable  !  How  canst  talk  o'  ma'in'  things  comfort- 
able ?  Let  a-be,  let  a-be.  There's  no  comfort  for  me  no 
more,"  she  went  on,  the  tears  coming  when  she  began  to 
speak,  "  now  thy  poor  feyther's  gone,  as  I'n  washed  for  and 
mended,  an'  got  s  victual  for'm  for  thirty  'ear,  an'  him  allays 
so  pleased  wi'  iverything  I  done  for'm,  an'  used  to  be  so 
handy  an'  do  the  jobs  for  me  when  I  war  ill  an'  cumbered  wi' 
th'  babby,  an'  made  me  the  posset  an'  brought  it  up  stairs  as 
pioud  as  could  be,  an'  carried  the  lad  as  war  as  heavy  as  two 
children  for  five  mile,  an'  ne'er  grumbled,  all  the  way  to 
War'son  Wake,  'cause  I  wanted  to  go  an'  see  my  sister,  as 
war  dead  an'  gone  the  very  next  Christmas  as  e'er  come. 
An'  him  to  he  drownded  in  the  brook  as  we  passed  o'er  the 
day  we  war  married  an'  come  home  together,  an'  he'd  made 
them  lots  o'  shelves  for  me  to  put  my  plates  an'  things  on,  an' 
showed  'em  me  as  proud  as  he  could  be,  'cause  he  know'd  I 
should  be  pleased.  An'  he  war  to  die  an'  me  not  to  know, 
but  to  be  a-sleepin'  i'  my  bed,  as  if  I  caredna  noght  about  it. 
Eh  !  an'  me  to  live  to  see  that !  An'  us  as  war  young  folks 
once,  an'  thought  we  should  do  rarely  when  we  war  married ! 
Let  a-be,  lad,  let  a-be  !  I  wonna'  ha'  no  tay  ;  I  carena  if  I 
ne'er  ate  nor  drink  no  more.  When  one  end  o'  th'  bridge 
tumbles  down,  where's  th'  use  o'  th'  other  stannin'  ?  I  may's 
well  die,  an'  foller  my  old  man.  There's  no  knowin1  but  he'll 
want  me." 

Here  Lisbeth  broke  from  words  into  moans,  swaying  her- 
self  backward  and  forward  on  her  chair.  Seth,  always  timid 
in  his  behavior  toward  his  mother,  from  the  sense  that  he  had 
no  influence  over  her,  felt  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  parsuade 
or  soothe  her  till  this  passion  was  past ;  so  he  contented  him 
self  with  tending  the  back-kitchen  fire,  and  folding  up  his 
father's  clothes,  which  had  bsen  hanging  out  to  dry  since 
morning ;  afraid  to  move  about  the  room  where  his  mothet 
was,  lest  he  should  irritate  her  farther. 

But  after  Lisbeth  had  been  rocking  herself   and  moaning 
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for  some  minutes,  she  suddenly  paused,  and  said  aloud  td 
herself, 

"  I'll  go  and  see  arter  Adam,  for  I  canna  think  where 
he's  gotten  ;  an'  I  want  him  to  go  up  stairs  wi'  me  afore  it's 
dark,  for  the  minutes  to  look  at  the  corpse  is  like  the  meltin' 
snow." 

Seth  overheard  this,  and,  coming  into  the  kitchen  again  as 
his  mother  rose  from  her  chair,  he  said, 

"Adam's  asleep  in  the  workshop,  mother.  Thee'dst 
better  not  wake  him.  He  was  o'erwrought  with  work  and 
trouble." 

"  Wake  him  !  Who's  a-goin'  to  wake  him  ?  I  shanna 
wake  him  wi'  lookin'  at  him.  I  hanna  seen  the  lad  this  two 
hovir — I'd  welly  forgot  as  he'd  e'ergrowed  up  from  a  babby 
when's  feyther  carried  him." 

Adam  was  seated  on  a  rough  bench,  his  head  supported  by 
his  arm,  which  rested  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  on  the 
long  planing-table  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes'  rest,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  without  slipping  from  his  first  attitude  of  sad,  fatigued 
thought.  His  face,  unwashed  since  yesterday,  looked  pallid 
and  clammy  ;  his  hair  was  tossed  shaggily  about  his  forehead, 
and  his  closed  eyes  had  the  sunken  look  which  follows  upon 
watching  and  sorrow.  His  brow  was  knit,  and  his  whole  face 
had  an  expression  of  weariness  and  pain.  Gyp  was  evidently 
uneasy,  for  he  sat  on  his  haunches  resting  his  nose  on  his  mas- 
ter's stretched-out  leg,  and  dividing  the  time  between  licking 
the  hand  that  hung  listlessly  down  and  glancing  with  a  listen 
ing  air  toward  the  door.  The  poor  dog  was  hungry  and  rest- 
less, but  would  not  leave  his  master,  and  was  waiting  impa 
tiently  for  some  change  in  the  scene.  It  was  owing  to  this 
feeling  on  Gyp's  part  that,  when  Lisbeth  came  into  the  work- 
shop, and  advanced  toward  Adam  as  noiselessly  as  she  could, 
her  intention  not  to  awake  him  was  immediately  defeated  ;  for 
Gyp's  excitement  was  too  great  to  find  vent  in  anything  short 
of  a  sharp  bark,  and  in  a  moment  Adam  opened  his  eyes  and 
saw  his  mother  standing  before  him.  It  was  not  very  unlike 
his  dream,  for  his  sleep  had  been  little  more  than  living  through 
again,  in  a  fevered  delirious  way,  all  that  had  happened  since 
daybreak,  and  his  mother,  with  her  fretful  grief,  was  present 
to  him  through  it  all.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
reality  and  the  vision  was  that,  in  his  dream,  Hetty  was  con- 
tinually coming  before  him  in  bodily  presence,  strangely  ming« 
ling  herself  as  an  actor  in  scenes  with  which  she  had  nothing 
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to  do.  She  was  even  by  the  Willow  Brook ;  she  made  his 
mother  angry  by  coming  into  the  house,  and  he  met  her  with 
her  smart  clothes  quite  wet  through  as  he  walked  in  the  rain 
to  Treddleston  to  tell  the  coroner.  But  wherever  Hetty 
came,  his  mother  was  sure  to  follow  soon  ;  and  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  it  was  not  at  all  startling  to  see  her  standing 
near  him. 

"  Eh,  my  lad,  my  lad  !  "  Lisbeth  burst  out  immediately, 
her  wailing  impulse  returning,  for  grief  in  its  freshness  feels 
the  need  of  associating  its  loss  and  its  lament  with  every 
change  of  scene  and  incident,  "  Thee'st  got  nobody  now  but 
thy  old  mother  to  torment  thee  and  be  a  burden  to  thee ;  thy 
poor  feyther  'ull  ne'er  anger  thee  no  more  ;  an'  thy  mother 
may's  well  go  arter  him — the  sooner  the  better — for  I'm  no 
good  to  nobody  now.  One  old  coat  'ull  do  to  patch  another, 
but  it's  good  for  noght  else.  Thee'dst  like  t'  ha'  a  wife  to 
mend '  thy  clothes  an'  get  thy  victual,  better  nor  thy  old 
mother.  An'  I  shall  be  noght  but  cumber,  a-sittin'  i'  th'  chim- 
ney-corner. (Adam  winced  and  moved  uneasily  ;  he  dreaded, 
of  all  things,  to  hear  his  mother  speak  of  Hetty.)  But  if  thy 
feyther  had  lived,  he'd  ne'er  ha'  wanted  me  to  go  to  make 
room  for  another,  for  he  could  no  more  ha'  done  wi'out  me 
nor  one  side  o'  the  scithers  can  do  wi'out  the  tother.  Eh,  we 
should  ha'  been  both  flung  away  together,  an'  then  I  shouldna 
ha'  seen  this  day,  an'  one  buryin'  'ud  ha'  done  for  us  both.;> 

Here  Lisbeth  paused,  but  Adam  sat  in  pained  silence  ;  he 
could  not  speak  otherwise  than  tenderly  to  his  mother  to-day; 
but  he  could  not  help  being  irritated  by  this  plaint.  It  was 
not  possible  for  poor  Lisbeth  to  know  how  it  affected  Adam, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  wounded  dog  to  know  how 
his  moans  affect  the  nerves  of  his  master.  Like  all  complain- 
ing women,  she  complained  in  the  expectation  of  being 
soothed  ;  and  when  Adam  said  nothing,  she  was  only  prompted 
to  complain  more  bitterly. 

"  I  know  thee  couldst  do  better  wi'out  me,  for  thee  couldst 
go  where  thee  likedst,  an'  marry  them  as  thee  likedst.  But  I 
donna  want  to  say  thee  nay,  let  thee  bring  home  who  thee 
wut ;  I'd  ne'er  open  my  lips  to  find  faut,  for  when  folks  is  old 
an'  o'  no  use,  they  may  think  theirsens  well  off  to  get  the  bit 
an'  the  sup.  though  thev'n  to  swallow  ill  words  wi't.  An'  if 
thee'st  set  thy  heart  on  a  lass  as'll  bring  thee  noght  and  waste 
all.  when  thee  might'st  ha'  them  as  'ud  make  a  man  on  thee, 
I'll  say  noght,  now  thy  feyther's  dead  an'  drownded,  for  I'm 
no  better  nor  an  old  haft  when  the  blade's  gone." 
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Adam,  unable  to  bear  this  any  longer,  rose  silently  from 
the  bench,  and  walked  out  of  the  workshop  into  the  kitchen. 
But  Lisbeth  followed  him. 

"  Thee  wutna  go  up  stairs  an'  see  thy  feyther,  then  ?  I'n 
done  every  thin'  now,  an'  he'd  like  thee  to  go  an'  look  at  'm, 
for  he  war  always  so  pleased  when  thee  wast  mild  to  'm." 

Adam  turned  round  at  once,  and  said,  "  Yes,  mother ;  let 
us  go  up  stairs.  Come,  Seth,  let  us  go  together." 

They  went  up  stairs,  and  for  five  minutes  all  was  silence. 
Then  the  key  was  turned  again,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  But  Adam  did  not  come  down  again  ;  he 
was  too  weary  and  worn-out  to  encounter  more  of  his  mother's 
querulous  grief,  and  he  went  to  rest  on  his  bed.  Lisbeth  no 
sooner  entered  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  than  she  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  began  to  cry  and  moan,  and  rock 
herself  as  before.  Seth  thought,  "  She  will  be  quieter  by  and 
by,  now  we  have  been  up  stairs  ;  "  and  he  went  into  the  back 
kitchen  again  to  tend  his  little  fire,  hoping  that  he  should  pres- 
ently induce  her  to  have  some  tea.  > 

Lisbeth  had  been  rocking  herself  in  this  way  for  more 
than  five  minutes,  giving  a  low  moan  with  every  forward 
movement  of  her  body,  when  she  suddenly  felt  a  hand  placed 
gently  on  hers,  and  a  sweet  treble  voice  said  to  her,  "  Dear 
sister,  the  Lord  has  sent  me  to  see  if  I  can  be  a  comfort  to 
you." 

Lisbeth  paused,  in  a  listening  attitude,  without  removing 
her  apron  from  her  face.  The  voice  was  strange  to  her.  Could 
it  be  her  sister's  spirit  come  back  to  her  from  the  dead  after 
all  those  years  ?  She  trembled,  and  dared  not  look. 

Dinah,  believing  that  this  pause  of  wonder  was  in  itself  a 
relief  for  the  sorrowing  woman,  said  no  more  just  yet,  but 
quietly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then,  motioning  silence  to 
Seth,  who,  on  hearing  her  voice,  had  come  in  with  a  beating 
heart,  laid  one  hand  on  the  back  of  Lisbeth's  chair,  and  leaned 
over  her,  that  she  might  be  aware  of  a  friendly  presence. 

Slowly  Lisbeth  drew  down  her  apron,  and  timidly  she 
opened  her  dim  dark  eyes.  She  saw  nothing  at  first  but  a 
face — a  pure,  pale  face,  with  loving  gray  eyes,  and  it  was  quite 
unknown  to  her.  Her  wonder  increased  ;  perhaps  it  was  an 
angel.  But  in  the  same  instant  Dinah  had  laid  her  hand  on 
Lisbeth's  again,  and  the  old  woman  looked  down  at  it.  It  was 
a  much  smaller  hand  than  her  own,  but  it  was  not  white  and 
delicate,  for  Dinah  had  never  wore  a  glove  in  her  life,  and  her 
hand  bore  the  traces  of  labor  from  her  childhood  upward. 
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Lisbeth  looked  earnestly  at  the  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
fixing  her  eyes  again  on  Dinah's  face,  said,  with  something  of 
restored  courage,  but  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 

"  Why,  ye're  a  workin'  woman  !  "  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  am  Dinah  Morris,  and  I  work  in  the  cotton-mill 
when  I  am  at  home." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Lisbeth  slowly,  still  wondering  ;  "  ye  corned 
in  so  light,  like  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  an'  spoke  i'  my  ear, 
as  I  thought  you  might  be  a  sperrit.  Ye've  got  a'most  the 
face  of  one  as  is  a-sittin'  on  the  grave  i'  Adam's  new  Bible." 

"  I  come  from  the  Hall  Farm  now.  You  know  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser — she's  my  aunt,  and  she  has  heard  of  your  great  affliction, 
and  is  very  sorry  ;  and  I'm  come  to  see  it  I  can  be  any  help 
to  you  in  your  trouble  ;  for  I  know  your  sons  Adam  and  Seth, 
and  I  know  you  have  no  daughter,  and  when  the  clergyman 
told  me  how  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  you,  my  heart 
went  out  towards  you,  and  I  felt  a  command  to  come  and 
be  to  you  in  the  place  of  a  daughter  in  this  grief,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

•  "  Ah  !  I  know  who  y'  are  now ;  y'  are  a  Methody,  like 
Seth  ;  he's  tould  me  on  you,"  said  Lisbeth,  fretfully,  her  over- 
powering sense  of  pain  returning,  now  her  wonder  was  gone. 
"  Ye'll  make  it  out  as  trouble's  a  good  thing,  like  he  allays 
does.  But  where's  the  use  o'  talkin'  to  me  a-that'n  ?  Ye 
canna  make  the  smart  less  wi'  talkin'.  Ye'll  ne'er  make  me 
believe  as  it's  better  for  me  not  to  ha'  my  old  man  die  in  's 
bed,  if  he  must  die,  an'  ha'  the  parson  to  pray  by  'm,  and  me 
to  sit  by  'm,  an'  tell  him  ne'er  to  mind  th'  ill  words  I'n  gen  him 
sometimes  when  I  war  angered,  an'  to  gi'  'm  a  bit  an'  a  sup, 
as  long  as  a  bit  an'  a  sup  he'd  swallow.  But  eh  !  to  die  i'  the 
could  water,  an'  us  close  to  'm,  an'  ne'er  to  know  ;  an"  me  a- 
sleepin',  as  if  I  ne'er  belonged  to  'm  no  more  nor  if  he'd  been 
a  journeyman  tramp  from  nobody  knows  where." 

Here  Lisbeth  began  to  cry  and  rock  herself  again ;  and 
Dinah  said, 

"  Yes,  dear  friend,  your  affliction  is  great.  It  would  be 
hardness  of  heart  to  say  that  your  trouble  was  not  heavy  to 
bear.  God  didn't  send  me  to  you  to  make  light  of  your  sor- 
row, but  to  mourn  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  If  you  had  a 
table  spread  for  a  feast,  and  was  making  merry  with  your 
friends,  you  would  think  it  was  kind  to  let  me  come  and  sit 
down  and  rejoice  with  you,  because  you  would  think  I  should 
like  to  share  those  good  things ;  but  I  should  like  better  <o 
share  in  your  trouble  and  your  labor,  and  it  would  seem  harder 
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to  me  if  you  denied  me  that.  You  won't  send  me  away  ? 
You're  not  angry  with  me  for  coming  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  angered  !  who  said  I  war  angered  !  It  war 
good  on  you  to  come.  An'  Seth,  why  donna  ye  get  her  some 
lay  ?  Ye  war  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  for  me,  as  had  no  need, 
but  ye  donna  think  o'  gettin'  't  for  them  as  wants  it.  Sit  ye 
down  ;  sit  ye  down.  I  thank  ye  kindly  for  comin',  for  it's  little 
wage  ye  get  by  walkin'  through  the  wet  fields  to  see  an  old 

woman  like  me Nay,  I'n  got  no  daughter  o'  my  own — 

ne'er  had  one — an'  I  warna  sorry,  for  they're  poor  queechy 
things,  gells  is  ;  I  allays  wanted  to  ha'  lads,  as  could  fend  for 
theirsens.  An'  the  lads  'ull  be  marryin' — I  shall  ha'  daughters 
enoo,  and  too  many.  But  now,  do  ye  make  the  tay  as  ye  like 
it,  for  I'n  got  no  taste  in  my  mouth  this  day  ;  it's  all  one  what 
I  swaller  — it's  all  got  the  taste  o'  sorrow  wi't." 

Dinah  took  care  not  to  betray  that  she  had  had  her  tea,  and 
accepted  Lisbeth's  invitation  very  readily,  for  the  sake  of  per 
suading  the  old  woman  herself  to  take  the  food  and  drink  she 
so  much  needed  after  a  day  of  hard  work  and  fasting. 

Seth  was  so  happy  now  Dinah  was  in  the  house  that  he 
could  not  help  thinking  her  presence  was  worth  purchasing 
with  a  life  in  which  grief  incessantly  followed  upon  grief  ;  but 
the  next  moment  he  reproached  himself ;  it  was  almost  as  if 
he  were  rejoicing  in  his  father's  sad  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
joy  of  being  with  Dinah  would  triumph  ;  it  was  like  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  which  no  resistance  can  overcome.  And  the 
feeling  even  suffused  itself  over  his  face  so  as  to  attract  his 
mother's  notice  while  she  was  drinking  her  tea. 

"  Thee  may'st  well  talk  o'  trouble  bein'  a  good  thing,  Seth, 
forthee  thriv'st  on't.  Thee  look'st  as  if  thee  know'dst  no  more 
o'  care  an'  cumber  nor  when  thee  wast  a  babby  a-lyin'  awake 
i'  th'  cradle.  For  thee'dst  allays  lie  still  wi'  thy  eyes  open,' 
an'  Adam  ne'er  'ud  lie  still  a  minute  when  he  wakened.  Thee 
wast  allays  like  a  bag  o'  meal  as  can  ne'er  be  bruised,  though, 
for  the  matter  o'  that,  thy  poor  feyther  were  just  such  another. 
But_>'«?'ve  got  the  same  look  too'''  (here  Lisbeth  turned  to  Di- 
nah) ;  "  I  rackon  it's  wi'  bein'  a  Methody.  Not  as  I'm  a-find- 
in'  fau't  wi'  ye  for  ye've  no  call  to  be  frettin',  an'  somehow  ye 
looken  sorry  too.  Eh  !  well,  if  the  Methodies  are  fond  o1 
trouble,  they're  like  to  thrive  ;  it's  a  pity  they  canna  ha't  all, 
and  take  it  away  from  them  as  donna  like  it.  I  would  ha' 
gi'en  'em  plenty ;  for  when  I'd  gotten  my  old  man  I  war  wor- 
reted  from  morn  till  night  ;  and  now  he's  gone,  I'd  be 
for  the  worse  o'er  again." 
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"Yes,  said  Dinah,  careful  not  to  oppose  any  feeling  of 
Lisbeth  s,  for  her  reliance,  in  her  smallest  words  and  deeds 
on  a  divine  guidance,  always  issued  in  that  finest  woman's 
tact  which  proceeds  from  acute  and  ready  sympathy— "yes  • 
I  remember,  too,  when  my  dear  aunt  died,  I  longed  for  the 
sounds  of  her  bad  cough  in  the  nights,  instead  of  the  silence 
that  came  when  she  was  gone.  But  now,  dear  friend  drink 
this  other  cup  of  tea  and  eat  a  little  more." 

"  What,"  said  Lisbeth,  taking  the  cup,  and  speaking  in  a 
less  querulous  tone,  "  had  ye  got  no  feyther  and  mother,  then, 
as  ye  war  so  sorry  about  your  aunt  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  knew  a  father  or  mother ;  my  aunt  brought  n.e 
up  from  a  baby.  She  had  no  children,  for  she  was  never  mar- 
ried,  and  she  brought  me  up  as  tenderly  as  if  I'd  been  her  own 
child." 

"  Eh  !  she'd  fine  work  wi'  ye,  I'll  warrant,  bringing  ye  up 
from  a  babby,  an' her  a  lone  woman  ;  it's  ill  bringin'up  a  cade 
lamb.  But  I  dare  say  ye  warna  franzy,  for  ye  look  as  if  ye'd 
ne'er  been  angered  i'  your  life.  But  what  did  ye  do  when 
your  aunt  died  ?  an'  why  cliclna  ye  come  to  live  i'  this  country, 
bein'  as  Mrs.  Peyser's  your  aunt  too  ?  " 

Dinah,  seeing  that  Lisbeth's  attention  was  attracted,  told 
her  the  story  of  her  early  life — how  she  had  been  brought  i:p 
to  work  hard,  and  what  sort  of  place  Snowfield  was,  and  hew 
many  people  had  a  hard  life  there — all  the  details  that  she 
thought  likely  to  interest  Lisbeth.  The  old  woman  listened, 
and  forgot  to  be  fretful,  unconsciously  subject  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  Dinah's  face  and  voice.  After  a  while  she  \vas 
persuaded  to  let  the  kitchen  be  made  tidy ;  for  Dinah  was  bent 
on  this,  believing  that  the  sense  of  order  and  quietude  around 
her  would  help  in  disposing  Lisbeth  to  join  in  the  prayer  she 
longed  to  pour  forth  at  her  side.  Seth,  meanwhile,  went  out  to 
chop  wood  ;  for  he  surmised  that  Dinah  would  like  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  mother. 

Lisbeth  sat  watching  her  as  she  moved  about  in  her  still, 
quick  way,  and  said,  at  last,  "  Ye've  got  a  notion  o'  cleanin'  up. 
I  wouldna  mind  ha'in'ye  for  a  daughter,  for  ye  wouldna  spend 
the  lad's  wage  i'  fine  clothes  an'  waste.  Y'e're  not  like  the 
lasses  o'  this  country-side.  I  reckon  folks  is  different  at  Snow- 
field  from  what  they  are  here." 

"They  have  a  different  sort  of  life,  many  of  'em,"  said 
Dinah  ;  "  they  work  at  different  things — some  in  the  mill,  and 
many  in  the  mines,  in  the  villages  round  about.  But  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  there  are  the  children  of 
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this  world  and  the  children  of  light  there  as  well  as  else* 
where.  But  we've  many  more  Methodists  there  than  in  this 
country." 

"  Well,  I  didna  know  as  the  Methody  women  were  like  ye, 
for  there's  Will  Maskery's  wife,  as  they  say's  a  big  Methody, 
isna  pleasant  to  look  at  at  all.  I'd  as  lief  look  at  a  tooad.  An' 
I'mthinkin'I  wouldna  mind  if  ye'd  stay  an'  sleep  here,  for  I 
should  like  to  see  ye  i'  th'  house  i'  th'  mornin'.  But  may  hap- 
pen they'll  be  iookin'  for  ye  at  Mester  Peyser's." 

"  No,"  said  Dinah,  "  they  don't  expect  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  stay,  if  you'll  let  me." 

"  Well,  there's  room  ;  I'n  got  my  bed  laid  i'  th'  little  room 
o'er  the  back  kitchen,  an'  ye  can  lie  beside  me.  I'd  be  glad  to 
ha'  ye  wi'  me  to  speak  to  i'  th'  night,  for  ye:ve  got  a  nice  way 
o'  talkin'.  It  puts  me  i'  mind  o'  the  swallows  as  was  under 
the  thack  last  'ear,  when  they  fust  begun  to  sing  low  an'  soft- 
like  i'  th'  mornin'.  Eh,  but  my  old  man  war  fond  o'  them 
birds  !  an'  so  war  Adam,  but  they'n  ne'er  corned  again  this 
'eax.  Happen  they're  dead  too." 

"  There,"  said  Dinah,  "  now  the  kitchen  looks  tidy,  and  now, 
dear  mother — for  I'm  your  daughter  to-night,  you  know — I 
should  like  you  to  wash  your  face  and  have  a  clean  cap  on. 
Do  you  remember  what  David  did  when  God  took  away  his 
child  from  him  ?  While  the  child  was  yet  alive  he  fasted  and 
prayed  to  God  to  spare  it,  and  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
but  lay  on  the  ground  all  night,  beseeching  for  the  child.  But 
when  he  knew  it  was  dead,  he  rose  up  from  the  ground  and 
washed  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  clothes,  and 
ate  and  drank ;  and  when  they  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
seemed  to  have  left  off  grieving  now  the  child  was  dead,  he 
said,  '  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I 
said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  to  me,  that 
the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  why  should  I  fast  ? 
can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.'  " 

"  Eh,  that's  a  true  word  !  "  said  Lisbeth.  "  Yes,  my  old  man 
wonna  come  back  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  him — the  sooner  the 
better.  Well,  ye  may  do  as  ye  like  wi'  me  ;  there's  a  clean  cap 
i'  that  drawer,  an'  I'll  go  i'  the  back  kitchen  an' wash  my  face. 
An',  Seth,  thee  may'st  reach  down  Adam's  new  Bible  wi'  th' 
picters  in,  an'  she  shall  read  us  a  chapter.  Eh,  I  like  them 
words — I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  wonna  come  back  to  me." 

Dinah  and  Seth  were  both  inwardly  offering  thanks  for  the 
greater  quietness  of  spirit  that  had  come  over  Lisbeth.  This 
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was  what  Dinah  had  been  trying  to  bring  about,  through  all  her 
still  sympathy  and  absence  from  exhortation.  From  her  girl- 
hood upward  she  had  had  experience  among  the  sick  and  the 
mourning,  among  minds  hardened  and  shriveled  through  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  and  had  gained  the  subtlest  perception  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  could  best  be  touched,  and  softened 
into  willingness  to  receive  words  of  spiritual  consolation  or 
warning.  As  Dinah  expressed  it,  "  She  was  never  left  to  her- 
self, but  it  was  always  given  her  when  to  keep  silence  and 
when  to  speak."  And  do  we  not  all  agree  to  call  rapid  thought 
and  noble  impulse  by  the  name  of  inspiration  ?  After  our  sub- 
tlest analysis  of  the  mental  process,  we  must  still  say,  as  Dinah 
did,  that  our  highest  thoughts  and  our  best  deeds  are  all  given 
to  us. 

And  so  there  was  earnest  prayer — there  was  faith,  love,  and 
hope  pouring  itself  forth  that  evening  in  the  little  kitchen. 
And  poor,  aged,  fretful  Lisbeth,  without  grasping  any  distinct 
idea,  without  going  through  any  course  of  religious  emotions, 
felt  a  vague  sense  of  goodness  and  love,  and  of  something  right 
lying  underneath  and  beyond  all  this  sorrowing  life. 

She  couldn't  understand  the  sorrow  ;  but,  for  these  moments, 
under  the  subduing  influence  of  Dinah's  spirit,  she  felt  that  she 
must  be  patient  and  still. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN    THE    COTTAGE. 


IT  was  but  half  past  four  the  next  morning  when  Dinah, 
tired  of  lying  awake  listening  to  the  birds,  and  watching  the 
growing  light  through  the  little  window  in  the  garret  roof, 
rose  and  began  to  dress  herself  very  quietly,  lest  she  should 
disturb  Lisbeth.  But  already  some  one  else  was  astir  in  the 
house,  and  gone  down  stairs  preceded  by  Gyp.  The  dog's 
pattering  step  was  a  sure  sign  that  it  was  Adam  who  went 
down  ;  but  Dinah  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  she  thought  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  Seth,  for  he  had  told  her  how  Adam 
had  staid  up  working  the  night  before.  Seth,  however,  had 
only  just  awaked  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door.  The 
exciting  influence  of  the  previous  day,  heightened  at  last  by 
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Dinah's  unexpected  presence,  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
any  bodily  weariness,  for  he  had  not  done  his  ordinary  amount 
of  hard  work ;  and  so,  when  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  not  till 
he  had  tired  himself  with  hours  of  tossing  wakefulness  that 
drowsiness  came,  and  led  on  a  heavier  morning  sleep  than 
was  usual  with  him. 

But  Adam  had  been  refreshed  by  his  long  rest,  and  with 
his  habitual  impatience  of  mere  passivity,  he  was  eager  to 
begin  the  new  day,  and  subdue  sadness  by  his  strong  will  and 
strong  arm.  The  white  mist  lay  in  the  valley ;  it  was  going 
to  be  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  he  would  start  to  work  again 
when  he  had  had  his  breakfast. 

"  There's  nothing  but  what's  bearable  as  long  as  a  man 
can  work,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  the  nature  o'  things  doesn't 
change,  though  it  seems  as  if  one's  own  life  was  nothing  but 
change.  The  square  o'  four  is  sixteen,  and  you  must  lengthen 
your  lever  in  proportion  to  your  weight,  is  as  true  when  a  man's 
miserable  as  when  he's  happy ;  and  the  best  o'  working  is,  it 
gives  you  a  grip  hold  o'  things  outside  your  own  lot." 

As  he  dashed  the  cold  water  over  his  head  and  face,  he 
felt  completely  himself  again,  and  with  his  black  eyes  as  keen 
as  ever,  and  his  thick  black  hair  all  glistening  with  the  fresh 
moisture,  he  went  into  the  workshop  to  look  out  the  wood  for 
his  father's  coffin,  intending  that  he  and  Seth  should  carry  it 
with  them  to  Jonathan  Burge's,  and  have  the  coffin  made  by 
one  of  the  workmen  there,  so  that  his  mother  might  not  see 
and  hear  the  sad  task  going  forward  at  home. 

He  had  just  gone  into  the  workshop  when  his  quick  ear 
detected  a  light  rapid  foot  on  the  stairs — certainly  not  his 
mother's.  He  had  been  in  bed  and  asleep  when  Dinah  had 
come  in  in  the  evening,  and  now  he  wondered  whose  step  this 
could  be.  A  foolish  thought  came  and  moved  him  strangely. 
As  if  it  could  be  Hetty  !  She  was  the  last  person  likely  to  be 
in  the  house.  And  yet  he  felt  reluctant  to  go  and  look,  and 
have  the  clear  proof  that  it  was  some  one  else.  He  stood 
leaning  on  a  plank  he  had  taken  hold  of,  listening  to  sounds 
which  his  imagination  interpreted  for  him  so  pleasantly  that 
the  keen  strong  face  became  suffused  with  a  timid  tenderness. 
The  light  footstep  moved  about  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  the  sweeping-brush,  hardly  making  so  much  noise  as 
the  lightest  breeze  that  chases  the  autumn  leaves  along  the 
dusty  path  ;  and  Adam's  imagination  saw  a  dimpled  face,  with 
dark  bright  eyes  and  roguish  smiles,  looking  backward  at  this 
brush,  and  a  rounded  figure  just  leaning  a  little  to  clasp  the 
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handle.  A  very  foolish  thought — it  could  not  be  Hetty ;  but 
the  only  way  of  dismissing  such  nonsense  from  his  head  was 
to  go  and  see  who  it  was,  for  his  fancy  only  got  nearer  and 
nearer  to  belief  while  he  stood  there  listening.  He  loosed  the 
plank,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Adam  Bede  ?  "  said  Dinah,  in  her  calm 
treble,  pausing  from  her  sweeping,  and  fixing  her  mild  grave 
eyes  upon  him.  "  I  trust  you  feel  rested  and  strengthened 
again  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day." 

"  It  was  like  dreaming  of  the  sunshine,  and  awaking  in  the 
moonlight.  Adam  had  seen  Dinah  several  times,  but  always 
at  the  Hall  Farm,  where  he  was  not  very  vividly  conscious  of 
any  woman's  presence  except  Hetty's,  and  he  had  only  in  the 
last  day  or  two  begun  to  suspect  that  Seth  was  in  love  with 
her,  so  that  his  attention  had  not  hitherto  been  drawn  toward 
her  for  his  brother's  sake.  But  now  her  slim  figure,  her  plain 
black  gown,  and  her  pale  serene  face,  impressed  him  with  all 
the  force  that  belongs  to  a  reality  contrasted  with  a  preoccu- 
pying fancy.  For  the  first  moment  or  two  he  made  no  answer, 
but  looked  at  her  with  the  concentrated,  examining  glance 
which  a  man  gives  to  an  object  in  which  he  has  suddenly  be- 
gun to  be  interested.  Dinah,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  felt 
a  painful*  self-consciousness ;  there  was  something  in  the  dark 
penetrating  glance  of  this  strong  man  so  different  from  the 
mildness  and  timidity  of  his  brother  Seth.  A  faint  blush 
came,  which  deepened  as  she  wondered  at  it.  This  blush  re- 
called Adam  from  his  forgetfulness. 

"  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  ;  it  was  very  good  of  you 
to  come  and  see  my  mother  in  her  trouble,"  he  said  in  a  gentle, 
grateful  tone,  for  his  quick  mind  told  him  at  once  how  she 
came  to  be  there.  "  I  hope  my  mother  was  thankful  to  have 
you,"  he  added,  wondering  rather  anxiously  what  had  been 
Dinah's  reception. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dinah,  resuming  her  work,  "  she  seemed 
greatly  comforted  after  a  while,  and  she's  had  a  good  deal  of 
rest  in  the  night  by  times.  She  was  fast  asleep  when  I  left 
her." 

"  Who  was  it  took  the  news  to  the  Hall  Farm  ? "  said 
Adam,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  some  one  there  :  he  wondered 
whether  she  had  felt  anything  about  it. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Irwine,  the  clergyman,  told  me,  and  my  aunt 
\vris  grieved  for  your  mother  when  she  heard  it,  and  wanted 
me  to  come  ;  and  so  is  my  uncle,  I'm  sure,  now  he's  heard  it, 
bur  'ic  was  gone  out  to  Rosseter  all  yesterday.  They'll  look 
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for  you  there  as  soon  as  you've  got  time  to  go,  for  there's  no- 
body round  that  hearth  but  what's  glad  to  see  you." 

Dinah,  with  her  sympathetic  divination,  knew  quite  well 
th-\t  Adam  was  longing  to  hear  if  Hetty  had  said  anything 
about  their  trouble  ;  she  was  too  rigorously  truthful  for  benev- 
olent invention,  but  she  had  contrived  to  say  something  in 
which  Hetty  was  tacitly  included.  Love  has  a  way  of  cheating 
itself  consciously,  like  a  child  who  plays  at  solitary  hide-and- 
seek  ;  it  is  pleased  with  assurances  that  it  all  the  while  dis- 
believes. Adam  liked  what  Dinah  had  said  so  much  that  his 
mind  was  directly  full  of  the  next  visit  he  should  pay  to  the 
Hall  Farm,  when  Hetty  would,  perhaps,  behave  more  kindly 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

"  But  you  won't  be  there  yourself  any  longer  ?  "  he  said 
to  Dinah. 

"  No,  I  go  back  to  Snowfield  on  Saturday,  and  I  shall 
have  to  set  out  to  Treddleston  early,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
Oakbourne  carrier.  So  I  must  go  back  to  the  farm  to-night, 
that  I  may  have  the  last  day  with  my  aunt  and  her  children. 
But  I  can  stay  here  all  to-day  if  your  mother  would  like  me ; 
and  her  heart  seemed  inclined  toward  me  last  night." 

"  Ah  !  then,  she's  sure  to  want  you  to-day.  If  mother 
takes  to  people  at  the  beginning,  she's  sure  to  get  fond  of 
'em  ;  but  she's  a  strange  way  of  not  liking  young  women. 
Though,  to  be  sure,"  Adam  went  on  smiling,  "  her  not  liking 
other  young  women  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  like  you." 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  been  assisting  at  this  conversation  in 
motionless  silence,  seated  on  his  haunches,  and  alternately 
looking  up  in  his  master's  face  to  watch  its  expression,  and 
observing  Dinah's  movements  about  the  kitchen.  The  kind 
smile  with  which  Adam  uttered  the  last  words  was  apparently 
decisive  with  Gyp  of  the  light  in  which  the  stranger  was  to  be 
regarded  ;  and,  as  she  turned  round  after  putting  aside  her 
sweeping-brush,  he  trotted  toward  her,  and  put  his  muzzle 
against  her  hand  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  You  see  Gyp  bids  you  welcome,"  said  Adam,  "  and  he's 
very  slow  to  welcome  strangers." 

"  Poor  dog  !  "  said  Dinah,  patting  the  rough,  gray  coat, 
"  I've  a  strange  feeling  about  the  dumb  things  as  if  they 
wanted  to  speak,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  'em  because  they 
couldn't.  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  the  dogs  always,  though, 
perhaps,  there's  no  need.  But  they  may  well  have  more  in 
them  then  they  know  how  to  make  us  understand,  for  we  can't 
say  half  what  we  feel,  with  all  our  words." 
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Seth  came  down  now,  and  was  pleased  to  find  Adam  talking 
with  Dinah  ;  he  wanted  Adam  to  know  how  much  better  she 
was  than  all  other  women.  But  after  a  few  words  of  greeting 
Adam  drew  him  into  the  workshop  to  consult  about  the  coffin, 
and  Dinah  went  on  with  her  cleaning. 

By  six  o'clock  they  were  all  at  breakfast  with  Lisbeth,  in 
a  kitchen  as  clean  as  she  could  have  made  it  herself.  The 
window  and  door  were  open,  and  the  morning  air  brought 
with  it  a  mingled  scent  of  southern-wood,  thyme,  and  sweet- 
briar  from  the  path  of  garden  by  the  side  of  the  cottage. 
Dinah  did  not  sit  down  at  first,  but  moved  about  serving  the 
others  with  the  warm  porridge  and  the  toasted  oat-cake,  which 
she  had  got  ready  in  the  usual  way,  for  she  had  asked  Seth 
to  tell  her  just  what  his  mother  gave  them  for  breakfast. 
Lisbeth  had  been  usually  silent  since  she  came  down  stairs, 
apparently  requiring  some  time  to  adjust  her  ideas  to  a  state 
<>f  things  in  which  she  came  down  like  a  lady  to  find  all  the 
v/ork  done,  and  sat  still  to  be  waited  on.  Her  new  sensations 
Deemed  to  exclude  the  remembrance  of  her  grief.  At  last, 
t.fter  tasting  the  porridge,  she  broke  silence  : 

"  Ye  might  ha'  made  the  parridge  worse,"  she  said  to 
Dinah  ;  "  I  can  ate  it  wi'out  it's  turnin'  my  stomach.  It  might 
ha'  been  a  trifle  thicker  an'  no  harm,  an'  I  allays  putten  a 
sprig  o'  mint  in  mysen  ;  but  how's  ye  t'  know  that  ?  Th' 
lad  arena  like  to  get  folks  as  'ull  make  their  parridge  as  I'n 
hiade  it  for  'em  ;  it's  well  if  they  get  onybody  as  'ull  make 
fjarridge  at  all.  But  ye  might  do  wi'  a  bit  o'  showin  ;  for 
ye're  a  stirrin'  body  in  a  mornin',  an'  ye've  a  light  heel,  an' 
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Thee  dostna  know.     Nay,  how's  thee  to  know  ? 
men  ne'er  know  whether  the  floor  is  cleaned  or  cat-licked. 
But  thee't  know  when  thee   .jets  thy  parridge  burnt,  as  thee't 
like  ha'  it  when  I'n  gi'en  o'er  makin'  it.     Thee't  think  thy 
mother  war  good  for  sommat  then." 

"  Dinah,"  said  Seth,  "  do  come  and  sit  down  now  and 
have  your  breakfast.  We're  all  served  now." 

"  Ay,  come  an'  sit  ye  down,  do,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  an  ate 
a  morsel  ;  ye'd  need,  arter  bein'  upo'  your  l%s  this  hour  an 
half  a'ready.  Come,  then,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  complain, 
ing  affection,  as  Dinah  sat  down  by  her  side,  "  HI  be  loath 
for  ye  t'  go,  but  ye  canna  stay  much  longer,  I  doubt.  I  could 
put  up  wi'  ye  i'  th'  house  better  nor  wi'  most  folks.". 
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"  I'll  stay  till  to-night  if  you're  willing,"  said  Dinah.  "  I'd 
stay  longer,  only  I'm  going  back  to  Snowfield  on  Saturday, 
and  I  must  be  with  my  aunt  to-morrow." 

"  Eh  !  I'd  ne'er  go  back  to  that  country.  My  old  man 
come  from  that  Stonyshire  side,  but  he  left  it  when  he  war  a 
young  un,  an'  i'  the  right  on't  too  :  for  he  said  as  there  war 
hb  wood  there,  an'  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  bad  country  for  a  car-. 
penten" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Adam,  "  I  remember  father  telling  me,  when 
I  was  a  little  lad,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  if  ever  he  moved 
it  should  be  south'ard.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it.  Bartle 
Massey  says— ^and  he  knows  the  south — as  the  northern  men 
are  a  finer  breed  than  the  southern,  harder-hearted  and  stron- 
ger-bodied, and  a  deal  taller.  And  then  he  says  in  some  o' 
those  counties  it's  as  flat  as  the  back  o'  your  hand,  and  you 
can  see  nothing  of  a  distance  without  climbing  up  the  highest 
trees.  I  couldn't  abide  that ;  I  like  to  go  to  work  by  a  road 
that'll  take  me  up  a  bit  of  a  hill,  and  see  the  fields  for  miles 
round  me,  and  a  bridge  or  a  town,  or  a  bit  of  steeple  here  and 
there.  It  makes  you  feel  the  world's  a  big  place,  and  there's 
other  men  working  in  it  with  their  heads  and  hands  besides 
yourself." 

"  I  like  the  hills  best,"  said  Seth,  "  when  the  clouds  are 
over  your  head,  and  you  see  the  sun  shining  ever  so  far  off, 
over  the  Loamford  way,  as  I've  often  done  o'  late,  on  the 
stormy  days ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  was  heaven,  where 
there's  always  joy  and  sunshine,  though  this  life's  dark  and 
cloudy." 

"  Oh,  I  love  the  Stonyshire  side,"  said  Dinah  ;  "  I  shouldn't 
like  to  set  my  face  towards  the  countries  where  they're  rich 
in  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  ground  so  level  and  easy  to  tread, 
and  to  turn  my  back  on  the  hills  where  the  poor  people  have 
to  live  such  a  hard  life,  and  the  men  spend  their  days  in  the 
mines  away  from  the  sunlight  It's  very  blessed  on  a  bleak, 
cold  day,  when  the  sky  is  hanging  dark  over  the  hill,  to  feel 
the  love  of  God  in  one's  soul,  and  carry  it  to  the  lonely,  bare, 
stone  houses,  where  there's  nothing  else  to  give  comfort." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Lisbeth,  "  that's  very  well  for  ye  to  talk,  as 
looks  welly  like^the  snowdrop  flowers  as  ha'  lived  for  days  an' 
days  when  I'n  gathered  'em,  wi'  nothing  but  a  drop  o'  water 
an'  a  peep  o'  daylight ;  but  the  hungry  foulks  had  better  leave 
th'  hungry  country.  It  makes  less  mouths  for  the  scant  cake. 
"  But,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  Adam,  "  donna  thee  talk  o' 
goin'  south'ard  or  north'ard,  an'  leavin'  thy  feyther  an'  mother 
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V  the  churchyard,  an'  goin'  to  a  country  they  know  nothin'  on. 
I'll  ne'er  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  donna  see  thee  i'  th'  church- 
yard of  a  Sunday." 

"  Donna  fear,  mother,"  said  Adam.  "  If  I  hadna  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go,  I  should  ha'  been  gone  before  now." 

He  had  finished  his  breakfast  now,  and  rose  as  he  was 
speaking. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do  ?  "  asked  Lisbeth.  "  Set  about  thy 
feyther's  coffin  ? " 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Adam  ;  "  we're  going  to  take  the  wood 
to  the  village,  and  have  it  made  there." 

"  Nay,  my  lad,  nay,"  Lisbeth  burst  out  in  an  eager,  wail- 
ing tone,  "  thee  wotna  let  nobody  make  thy  feyther's  coffin 
but  thysen  ?  Who'd  make  it  so  well  ?  An'  him  as  know'd 
what  good  work  war,  an's  got  a  son  as  is  th'  head  o'  the  vil- 
lage, an'  all  Treddles'on  too,  for  cleverness." 

"  Very  well,  mother  ;  if  that's  thy  wish,  I'll  make  the 
coffin  at  home  ;  but  I  thought  thee  woulclstna  like  to  hear  the 
work  going  on." 

"  An'  why  shouldna  I  like  't?  It's  the  right  thing  to  be 
done.  An'  what's  likin'  got  to  do  wi't  ?  It's  choice  o'  mis- 
likin's  is  all  I'n  got  i'  this  world.  One  mossel's  as  good  as 
another  when  your  mouth's  out  o'  taste.  Thee  maun  set 
about  it  now  this  morning  fust  thing.  I  wunna  ha'  nobody 
to  touch  the  coffin  but  thee." 

Adam's  eyes  met  Seth's,  which  looked  from  Dinah  to  him 
rather  wistfully. 

"  No,  mother,"  he  said,  "  I'll  not  consent  but  Seth  shall 
have  a  hand  in  it  too,  if  it's  to  be  done  at  home.  I'll* go  to 
the  village  this  forenoon,  because  Mr.  Burge  'ull  want  to  see 
me,  and  Seth  shall  stay  at  home  and  begin  the  coffin.  I  can 
come  back  at  noon,  and  then  he  can  go." 

"Nay,  nay,"  persisted  Lisbeth,  beginning  to  cry,  "I'n  set 
my  heart  on't  as  thee  shalt  ma'  thy  feyther's  coffin.  Thee't 
so  stiff  an'  masterful,  thee't  ne'er  do  as  thy  mother  wants 
thee.  Thee  wast  often  angered  wi'  thy  feyther  when  he  war 
alive  ;  thee  must  be  the  better  to  'm,  now  he's  goen'.  He'd 
ha  thought  nothin'  on't  for  Seth  to  ma'scoffin." 

"  Say  no  more,  Adam,  say  no  more/'  said  Seth,  gently, 
though  his  voice  told  that  he  spoke  with  some  effort  ;  "  moth- 
er's in  the  right.  I'll  go  to  work,  and  do  thee  stay  at  home." 

He  passed  into  the  workshop  immediately,  followed  by 
Adam ;  while  Lisbeth,  automatically  obeying  her  old  habits, 
began  to  put  away  the  breakfast  things,  as  if  she  did  not  mean 
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Dinah  to  take  her  place  any  longer.  Dinah  said  nothing,  out 
presently  used  the  opportunity  of  quietly  joining  the  brothers 
in  the  workshop. 

They  had  already  got  on  their  aprons  and  paper  caps,  and 
Adam  was  standing  with  his  left  hand  on  Seth's  shoulder, 
while  he  pointed  with  the  hammer  in  his  right  to  some  boards 
tvhich  they  were  looking  at.  Their  backs  were  turned  toward 
the  door  by  which  Dinah  entered,  and  she  came  in  so  gently 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  they  heard  her 
voice  saying,  "  Seth  Bede  ! "  Seth  started,  and  they  both 
turned  round.  Dinah  looked  as  if  she  did  not  see  Adam,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Seth's  face,  saying,  with  calm  kindness, 

"  I  won't  say  farewell.  I  shall  see  you  again  when  you 
come  from  work.  So  as  I'm  at  the  farm  before  dark,  it  will 
be  quite  soon  enough." 

"  Thank  you,  Dinah  ;  I  should  like  to  walk  home  with  you 
once  more.  It'll  perhaps  be  the  last  time." 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  Seth's  voice.  Dinah  put  out 
her  hand  and  said,  "  You'll  have  sweet  peace  in  your  mind 
to-day,  Seth,  for  your  tenderness  and  long  suffering  toward 
your  aged  mother." 

She  turned  round  and  left  the  workshop  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  she  had  entered  it.  Adam  had  been  observing  her 
closely  all  the  while,  but  she  had  not  looked  at  him.  As 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  said, 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  thee  for  loving  her,  Seth.  She's  got 
a  face  like  a  lily." 

Seth's  soul  rushed  to  his  eyes  and  lips  ;  he  had  never  yet 
confessed  his  secret  to  Adam,  but  now  he  felt  a  delicious 
sense  of  disburdenment,  as  he  answered, 

"  Ay,  Addy,  I  do  love  her — too  much,  I  doubt.  But  she 
doesna  love  me,  lad,  only  as  one  child  o'  God  loves  another. 
She'll  never  love  any  man  as  a  husband — that's  my  belief." 

"  Nay,  lad,  there's  no  telling  ;  thee  mustna  lose  heart. 
She's  made  out  of  stuff  with  a  finer  grain  than  most  o' the 
women ;  I  can  see  that  clear  enough.  But  if  she's  better  than 
they  are  in  other  things,  I  canna  think  she'll  fall  short  of  'em 
in  loving." 

No  more  was  said.  Seth  set  out  to  the  village,  and  Adam 
began  his  work  on  the  coffin. 

"  God  help  the  lad,  and  me  too,"  he  thought,  as  he  lifted 
the  board.  "  We're  like  enough  to  find  life  a  tough  job — 
hard  work  inside  and  out.  It's  a  strange  thing  to  think  of  a 
man  -as  can  lift  a  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  walk  fifty  mile  on 
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end,  trembling  and  turning  hot  and  cold  at  only  a  look  from 
one  worn^n  out  of  all  the  rest  i'  the  world.  It's  a  mystery 
we  can  give  no  account  of  ;  but  no  more  we  can  of  the 
sprouting  o'  the  seed,  for  that  matter." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

IN  THE   WOOD. 

THAT  same  Thursday  morning,  as  Arthur  Donnithorne 
was  moving  about  in  his  dressing-room,  seeing  his  well-looking 
British  person  reflected  in  the  old-fashioned  mirrors,  and 
stared  at,  from  a  dingy  olive-green  piece  of  tapestry,  by  Pha- 
roah's  daughter  and  her  maidens,  who  ought  to  have  been 
minding  the  infant  Moses,  he  was  holding  a  discussion  with 
himself,  which,  by  the  time  his  valet  was  tying  the  black  silk 
sling  over  his  shoulder,  had  issued  in  a  distinct  practical  res- 
olution. 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  Eagledale  and  fish  for  a  week  or  so," 
he  said,  aloud.  "  I  shall  take  you  with  me,  Pym,  and  set  off 
this  morning ;  so  be  ready  by  half-past  eleven." 

The  low  whistle,  which  had  assisted  him  in  arriving  at 
this  resolution,  here  broke  out  into  his  loudest  ringing  tenor, 
and  the  corridor,  as  he  hurried  along  it,  echoed  to  his  fav- 
orite song  from  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  "  When  the  heart  of  a 
man  is  oppressed  with  care."  Not  an  heroic  strain  ;  never- 
theless, Arthur  felt  himself  very  heroic  as  he  strode  toward 
the  stables  to  give  his  orders  about  his  horses.  His  own  ap- 
probation was  necessary  to  him,  and  it  was  not  an  approbation 
to  be  enjoyed  quite  gratuitously ;  it  must  be  won  by  a  fair 
amount  of  merit.  He  had  never  yet  forfeited  that  approbation, 
and  he  had  considerable  reliance  on  his  own  virtues.  No 
young  man  could  confess  his  faults  more  candidly ;  candor 
was  one  of  his  favorite  virtues ;  and  how  can  a  man's  candor 
be  seen  in  all  its  lustre  unless  he  has  a  few  failings  to  talk  of  ? 
But  he  had  an  agreeable  confidence  that  his  faults  were  all  of 
a  generous  kind — impetuous,  warm-blooded,  leonine;  never 
crawling,  crafty,  reptilian.  It  was  not  possible  for  Arthur 
Donnithorne  to  do  anything  mean,  dastardly,  or  cruel.  "  No ! 
I'm  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  getting  myself  into  a  hobble,  but  I 
always  taks  care  the  load  shall  fall  on  my  own  shoulders." 
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Unhappily,  there  is  no  inherent  poetical  justice  in  hobbles, 
and  they  will  sometimes  obstinately  refuse  to  inflict  their  worst 
consequences  on  the  prime  offender  in  spite  of  his  loudly  ex- 
pressed wish.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  this  deficiency 
in  the  scheme  of  things  that  Arthur  had  ever  brought  any  one 
into  trouble  besides  himself.  He  was  nothing,  if  not  good- 
natured  ;  and  all  his  pictures  of  the  future,  when  he  should 
come  into  the  estate,  were  made  up  of  a  prosperous,  contented 
tenantry,  adoring  their  landlord,  who  would  be  the  model  of 
an  English  gentleman — mansion  in  first-rate  order,  all  elegance 
and  high  taste — jolly  housekeeping — finest  stud  in  Loamshire 
— purse  open  to  all  public  objects — in  short,  everything  as 
different  as  possible  from  what  was  now  ascociated  with  the 
name  of  Donnithorne.  And  one  of  the  first  good  actions  he 
would  perform  in  that  future  should  be  to  increase  Irwine's 
income  for  the  vicarage  of  Hayslope,  so  that  he  might  keep 
a  carriage  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  His  hearty  affection 
for  the  rector  dated  from  the  age  of  frocks  and  trousers.  It 
was  an  affection,  partly  filial,  partly  fraternal — fraternal 
enough  to  make  him  like  Irwine's  company  better  than  that 
of  most  younger  men,  and  filial  enough  to  make  him  shrink 
strongly  from  incurring  Irwine's  disapprobation. 

You  perceive  that  Arthur  Donnithorne  was  "  a  good  fellow" 
— all  his  college  friends  thought  him  such  ;  he  couldn't  bear 
to  see  anyjone  uncomfortable  ;  he  would  have  been  very  sorry 
even  in  his  angriest  moods  for  any  harm  to  happen  to  his  grand- 
father ;  and  his  aunt  Lydia  herself  had  the  benefit  of  that  soft- 
heartedness  which  he  bore  toward  the  whole  sex.  Whether 
he  would  have  self-mastery  enough  to  be  always  as  harmless 
and  purely  beneficent  as  his  good-nature  led  him  to  desire,  was 
a  question  that  no  one  had  yet  decided  against  him  ;  he  was 
but  twenty-one,  you  remember ;  and  we  don't  inquire  too 
closely  into  character  in  the  case  of  a  handsome,  generous 
young  fellow,  who  will  have  property  enough  to  support  nu- 
merous peccadilloes — who,  if  he  should  unfortunately  break  a 
man's  legs  in  his  rash  driving,  will  be  able  to  pension  him  hand- 
somely ;  or,  if  he  should  happen  to  spoil  a  woman's  existence 
for  her,  will  make  it  up  to  her  with  expensive  bon-bons,  packed 
up  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  *  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
be  prying  and  analytic  in  such  cases,  as  if  one  were  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  a  confidential  clerk.  We  use  round,  gen- 
eral, gentlemanly  epithets  about  a  young  man  of  birth  and  for- 
tune ;  and  ladies,  with  that  fine  intuition  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  their  sex?  see  at  once  that  he  is  "  nice." 
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The  chances  are  that  he  will  go  through  life  without  scandal- 
izing any  one — a  sea-worthy  vessel  that  one  would  refuse  to 
insure.  Ships,  certainly,  are  liable  to  casualties,  which  some- 
times make  terribly  evident  some  flaw  in  their  construction 
that  would  never  haVe  been  discoverable  in  smooth  water  ; 
and  many  a  "  good  fellow,"  through  a  disastrous  combination 
of  circumstances,  has  undergone  a  like  betrayal. 

But  we  have  no  fair  ground  for  entertaining  unfavorable 
auguries  concerning  Arthur  Donnithorne,  who  this  morning 
proves  himself  capable  of  a  prudent  resolution  founded  on 
conscience.  One  thing  is  clear  :  Nature  has  taken  care  that 
he  shall  never  go  far  astray  with  perfect  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion to  himself ;  he  will  never  get  beyond  that  border-land  of 
sin,  where  he  will  be  perpetually  harassed  by  assaults  from  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary.  He  will  never  be  a  courtier  of 
Vice,  and  wear  her  orders  in  his  button-hole. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shining  bril- 
liantly;  everything  was  looking  lovelier  for  the  yesterday's  rain. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  on  such  a  morning  to  walk  along  the 
well-rolled  gravel  on  one's  way  to  the  stables,  meditating  an 
excursion.  But  the  scent  of  the  stables,  which,  in  a  natural 
state  of  things,  ought  to  be  among  the  soothing  influences  of 
a  man's  life,  always  brought  with  it  some  irritation  to  Arthur. 
There  was  no  having  his  own  way  in  the  stables  ;  everything 
was  managed  in  the  stingiest  fashion.  His  grandfather  per- 
sisted in  retaining  as  head  groom  an  old  dolt  whom  no  sort  of 
lever  could  move  out  of  his  old  habits,  and  who  was  allowed  to 
hire  a  succession  of  raw  Loamshire  lads  as  his  subordinates, 
one  of  whom  had  lately  tested  a  new  pair  of  shears  by  clip- 
ping an  oblong  patch  on  Arthur's  bay  mare.  This  state  of 
things  is  naturally  imbittering ;  one  can  put  up  with  annoy- 
ances in  the  house,  but  to  have  the  stable  made  a  scene  of 
vexation  and  disgust,  is  a  point  beyond  what  human  flesh  and 
blood  can  be  expected  to  endure  long  together  without  danger 
of  misanthropy. 

Old  John's  wooden,  deep-wrinkled  face  was  the  first  object 
that  met  Arthur's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  stable-yard,  and  it 
quite  poisoned  for  him  the  bark  of  the  two  blood-hounds  that 
kept  watch  there.  He  could  never  speak  quite  patiently  to 
the  old  blockhead. 

"  You  must  have  Meg  saddled  for  me  and  brought  to  tr 
door  at  half-past  eleven  ;  and  I  shall  want  Rattler  saddled  lof 
Pym  at  the  same  time.     Do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  I  hear,  I  hear,  cap'n,"  said  old  John,  very  delibe»- 
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ately  following  the  young  master  into  the  stable.  John  con- 
sidered a  young  master  as  the  natural  enemy  of  an  old  servant, 
and  young  people  in  general  as  a  poor  contrivance  for  carry- 
ing on  the  world. 

Arthur  went  in  for  the  sake  of  patting'Meg,  declining  as  far 
as  possible  to  see  anything  in  the  stables,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  temper  before  breakfast.  The  pretty  creature  was  in  one 
of  the  inner  stables,  and  turned  her  mild  head  as  her  master 
came  beside  her.  Little  Trot,  a  tiny  spaniel,  her  inseparable 
companion  in  the  stable,  was  comfortably  curled  up  on  her 
back. 

"  Well,  Meg,  my  pretty  girl,"  said  Arthur,  patting  her  neck, 
"  we'll  have  a  glorious  canter  this  morning." 

'  Nay,  your  honor,  I  donna  see  as  that  can  be,"  said  John. 

'  Not  be  !  why  not  ?  " 

'Why  she's  got  lamed." 

'  Lamed,  confound  you  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'  Whv,  th'  lad  took  her  too  close  to  Dalton's  bosses,  an' 
one  on  'em  flung  out  at  her,  an'  she's  got  her  shank  bruised 
o'  near  the  fore  leg." 

The  judicious  historian  abstains  from  narrating  precisely 
what  ensued.  You  understand  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
strong  language,  mingled  with  soothing  "  who-ho's  "  while  the 
leg  was  examined  ;  that  John  stood  by  with  quite  as  much 
emotion  as  if  he  had  been  a  cunningly-carved  crab-tree  walking- 
stick,  and  that  Arthur  Donnithorne  presently  repassed  the 
iron  gates  of  the  pleasure  ground  without  singing  as  he  went. 

He  considered  himself  thoroughly  disappointed  and  an- 
noyed. There  was  not  another  mount  in  the  stable  for  him- 
self and  his  servant  besides  Meg  and  Rattler.  It  was  vex- 
atious ;  just  when  he  wanted  to  get  out, of  the  way  for  a  week  or 
two.  It  seemed  culpable  in  Providence  to  allow  such  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  To  be  shut  up  at  the  Chase  with 
a  broken  arm,  when  every  other  fellow  in  his  regiment  was 
enjoying  himself  at  Windsor — shut  up  with  his  grandfather, 
who  had  the  same  sort  of  affection  for  him  as  for  his  parch- 
ment deeds !  And  to  be  disgusted  at  every  turn  with  the 
management  of  the  house  and  the  estate  !  In  such  circum- 
stances a  man  necessarily  gets  in  an  ill  humor,  and  works  off 
the  irritation  by  some  excess  of  other.  "  Salkeld  would  have 
drunk  a  bottle  of  port  every  day,"  he  muttered  to  himself  ; 
"but  I'm  not  well  seasoned  enough  for  that.  Well,  since  I 
can't  go  to  Eagleclale,  I'll  have  a  gallop  on  Rattler  to  Nor- 
burne  this  moming  and  lunch  with  Gawaine." 
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Behind  this  explicit  resolution  there  lay  an  implicit  one. 
If  he  lunched  with  Gawaine  and  lingered  chatting,  he  would 
not  reach  the  Chase  again  till  nearly  five,  when  Hetty  would 
be  safe  out  of  his  sight  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  and  when 
she  set  out  to  go  home,  it  would  be  his  lazy  time  after  dinner, 
so  he  should  keep  out  of  her  way  altogether.  There  really 
would  have  been  no  harm  in  being  kind  to  the  little  thing,  and 
it  wasAvorth  dancing  with  a  dozen  ball-room  belles  only  to  look 
at  Hetty  for  half  an  hour.  But,  perhaps,  he  had  better  not 
take  any  more  notice  of  her ;  it  might  put  notions  into  her 
head,  as  Irwine  had  hinted  ;  though  Arthur,  for  his  part, 
thought  girls  were  not  by  any  means  so  soft  and  easily  bruised  ; 
indeed,  he  had  generally  found  them  twice  as  cool  and  cun- 
ning as  he  was  himself.  As  for  any  real  harm  in  Hetty's 
case,  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  Arthur  Donnithorne  accepted 
his  own  bond  for  himself  with  perfect  confidence. 

So  the  twelve  o'clock  sun  saw  him  galloping  toward  Nor- 
burne  ;  and  by  good  fortune  Halsell  Common  lay  in  his  road, 
and  gave  him  some  fine  leaps  for  Rattler.  Nothing  like  "tak- 
ing "  a  few  brushes  and  ditches  for  exorcising  a  demon  ;  and 
it  is  really  astonishing  that  the  Centaurs,  with  their  irnmense 
advantages  in  this  way,  have  left  so  bad  a  reputation  in 
history. 

After  this,  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
although  Gawaine  was  at  home,  the  hand  of  the  dial  in  the 
court-yard  had  scarcely  cleared  the  last  stroke  of  three,  when 
Arthur  returned  through  the  entrance-gates,  got  down  from 
the  panting  Rattler,  and  went  into  the  house  to  take  a  hasty 
luncheon.  But.  I  believe  there  have  been  men  since  his  day 
who  have  ridden  a  long  way  to  avoid  a  rencounter,  and  then 
galloped  hastily  back  lest  they  should  miss  it.  It  is  the 
favorite  stratagem  of  our  -passions  to  sham  a  retreat,  and  to 
turn  sharp  round  upon  us  at  the  moment  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  the  day  is  our  own. 

"  The  cap'n's  been  ridin'  the  devil's  own  pace,"  said  Dai- 
ton,  the  coachman — whose  person  stood  out  in  high  relief,  as 
he  smoked  his  pipe,  against  the  stable  wall — when  John 
brought  up  Rattler. 

"  An'  I  wish  he'd  get  the  devil  to  do's  grooming  for'n," 
growled  John. 

"  Ay  ;  he'd  hev  a  deal  hamabler  groom  nor  what  he  hes 
now,"  observed  Dalton ;  and  the  joke  appeared  to  him  so 
good,  that,  being  left  alone  upon  the  scene,  he  continued  at 
intervals  to  take  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  order  to  wink  at 
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an  imaginary  audience,  and  shake  luxuriously  with  a  silent, 
ventral  laughter ;  mentally  rehearsing  the  dialogue  from  the 
beginning,  that  he  might  recite  it  with  effect  in  the  servants' 
hall. 

When  Arthur  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  again  after 
luncheon,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  debate  he  had  had  with 
himself  there  earlier  in  the  day  should  flash  across  his  mind  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  now  to  dwell  on  the  remem- 
brance— impossible  to  call  the  feelings  and  reflections  which 
had  been  decisive  with  him  then, -any  more  than  to  recall  the 
peculiar  scent  of  the  air  that  had  fastened  him  when  he  first 
opened  his  window.  The  desire  to  see  Hetty  had  rushed 
back  like  an  ill-stemmed  current ;  he  was  amazed  himself  at 
the  force  with  which  this  trivial  fancy  seemed  to  grasp  him; 
he  was  even  rather  tremulous  as  he  brushed  his  hair — pooh  J 
it  was  riding  in  that  breakneck  way.  It  was  because  he  had 
made  a  serious  affair  of  an  idle  matter,  by  thinking  of  it  as  if  it 
were  of  any  consequence.  He  would  amuse  himself  by  seeing 
Hetty  to-day,  and  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  from  his  mind.  It 
was  all  Irwine's  fault.  "  If  Irwine  had  said  nothing,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  half  as  much  of  Hetty  as  of  Meg's  lameness." 
However,  it  was  just  the  sort  of  day  for  lolling  in  the  Hermit- 
age, and  he  would  go  and  finish  Dr.  Moore's  Zeluco  there  before 
dinner.  The  Hermitage  stood  in  Fir-tree  Grove — the  way 
Hetty  was  sure  to  come  in  walking  from  the  Hall  Farm.  So 
nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  natural ;  meeting  Hetty 
was  a  mere  circumstance  of  his  walk,  not  its  object. 

Arthur's  shadow  flitted  rather  faster  among  the  sturdy 
oaks  of  the  Chase  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
shadow  of  a  tired  man  on  a  warm  afternoon,  ancf  it  was  still 
scarcely  four  o'clock  when  he  stood  before  the  tall,  narrow 
gate  leading  into  the  delicious  labyrinthine  wood  which 
skirted  one  side  of  the  Chase,  and  which  was  called  Fir- 
tree  Grove,  not  because  the  firs  were  many,  but  because  they 
were  few.  It  was  a  wood  of  beeches  and  limes,  with  here 
and  there  a  light,  silver-stemmed  birch — just  the  sort  of  wood 
most  haunted  by  the  nymphs  ;  you  see  their  white,  sun-lit 
limbs  gleaming  athwart  the  boughs,  or  peeping  from  behind 
the  smooth-sweeping  outline  of  a  tall  lime  ;  you  hear  their 
soft,  liquid  laughter  ;  but  if  you  look  with  a  too  curious,  sac- 
rilegious eye,  they  vanish  behind  the  silvery  beeches,  they 
make  you  believe  that  their  voice  was  only  a  running  brook- 
let, perhaps  they  metamorphose  themselves  into  a  tawny 
squirrel  that  scampers  away  and  mocks  you  from  the  top- 
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nost  bough.  Not  a  giove  with  measured  grass  or  rolled 
gravel  for  you  to  tread  upon,  but  with  narrow,  hollow-shaped, 
earthy  paths,  edged  with  faint  dashes  of  delicate  moss — paths 
which  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  the  free-will  of  the  trees 
and  underwood,  moving  reverently  aside  to  look  at  the  tall 
queen  of  the  white-footed  nymphs. 

It  was  along  the  broadest  of  these  paths  that  Arthur  Don- 
nithorne  passed,  under  an  avenue  of  limes  and  beeches.  It 
was  a  still  afternoon ;  the  golden  light  was  lingering  languidly 
among  the  upper  boughs,  only  glancing  down  here  and  there 
on  the  purple  pathway  and  its  edge  of  faintly-sprinkled  moss  \ 
an  afternoon  in  which  destiny  disguises  her  cold,  awful  face 
behind  a  ha.zy,  radiant  veil,  incloses  us  in  warm,  downy  wings, 
and  poisons  us  with  violet-scented  breath.  Arthur  strolled 
along  carelessly,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  but  not  looking 
on  the  ground  as  meditative  men  are  apt  to  do  ;  his  eyes 
would  fix  themselves  on  the  distant  bend  in  the  road,  round 
which  a  little  figure  must  surely  appear  before  long.  Ah  ! 
there  she  comes  ;  first,  a  bright  patch  of  color,  like  a  tropic 
bird  among  the  boughs  ;  then  a  tripping  figure,  with  a  round 
hat  on,  and  a  small  basket  under  her  arm  ;  then  a  deep- 
blushing,  almost  frightened,  but  bright-smiling  girl,  making 
her  curtsey  with  a  fluttered  yet  happy  glance,  as  Arthur 
came  up  to  her.  If  Arthur  had  had  time  to  think  at  all,  he 
would  have  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  feel  fluttered 
too,  be  conscious  of  blushmg  too — in  fact,  look  and  feel  as 
foolish  as  if  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise  instead  of  meeting 
just  what  he  expected.  Poor  things  !  It  was  a  pity  they 
were  not  in  that  golden  age  of  childhood  when  they  would 
have  stood  face  to  face,  eying  each  other  with  timid  liking, 
then  giving  each  other  a  little  butterfly  kiss,  and  toddled  off 
to  play  together.  Arthur  would  have  gone  home  to  his  silk- 
curtain  cot,  and  Hetty  to  her  home-spun  pillow,  and  both 
would  have  slept  without  dreams,  and  to-morrow  would  have 
been  a  life  hardly  conscious  of  yesterday. 

Arthur  turned  round  and  walked  by  Hetty's  side  without 
giving  a  reason.  They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  time. 
What  an  overpowering  presence  that  first  privacy  is !  He 
actually  dared  not  look  at  this  little  buttermaker  for  the  first 
minute  or  two.  As  for  Hetty,  her  feet  rested  on  a  cloud,  and 
she  was  borne  along  by  warm  zephyrs ;  she  had  forgotten  her 
rose-colored  ribbons  ;  she  was  no  more  conscious  of  her  limbs 
than  if  her  childish  soul  had  passed  into  a  water-lily,  resting 
on  a  liquid  bed,  and  warmed  by  the  midsummer  sunbeams.  • 
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It  may  seem  a  contradiction,  but  Arthur  gathered  a  certain 
carelessnsss  and  confidence  from  his  timidity  ;  it  was  an  en- 
tirely different  state  of  mind  from  what  he  had  expected  in 
such  a  meeting  with  Hetty  ;  and  full  as  he  was  of  vague  feel- 
ing, there  was  room,  in  those  moments  of  silence,  for  the 
thought  that  his  previous  debates  and  scruples  were  need- 
less. 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  choose  this  way  of  coming  to  the 
Chase,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  down  at  Hetty  ;  "it  is  so 
much  prettier  as  well  as  shorter  than  coming  by  either  of  the 
lodges." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Hetty  answered,  with  a  tremulous,  almost 
whispering  voice.  She  didn't  know  one  bit  how  to  speak  to 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Arthur,  and  her  very  vanity  made  her 
more  coy  of  speech. 

"  Do  you  come  every  week  to  see  Mrs.  Pomfrat  I  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  eveiy  Thursday,  only  when  she's  got  to  go  out 
with  Mi:>s  Donnithorne." 

"  And  she's  teaching  you  something,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lace-mending  as  she  learned  abroad,  and 
the  stocking-mending — it  looks  just  like  the  stocking,  you 
can't  tell  it's  been  mended ;  and  she  teaches  me  cutting-out 
too." 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  be  a  lady's-maid  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  be  one  ve^-y  much  indeed."  Hetty 
spoke  more  audibly  now,  but  still  rather  tremulously ;  she 
thought,  perhaps  she  seemed  as  stupid  to  Captain  Donni- 
thorne as  Luke  Britton  did  to  her. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Pomfict  always  expects  you  at  this 
time  ?  " 

"  She  expects  me  at  four  o'clock.  I'm  rather  late  to-day, 
because  my  aunt  couldn't  spare  me  ;  but  the  regular  time  is 
four,  because  that  gives  tis  time  before  Miss  Donnithorne's 
bell  rings." 

"  Ah  !  then  I  must  not  keep  you  now,  else  I  should  like 
to  show  you  the  Hermitage.  Did  you  ever  see  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  This  is  the  walk  where  we  turn  up  to  it.  But  we  must 
not  go  now.  I'll  show  it  you  some  other  time  if  you'd  like  to 
see  it." 

"  Yes,  please,  sir." 

"  Do  you  always  come  back  this  way  in  the  evening,  01 
are  you  afraid  to  come  so  lonely  a  road  ?  " 

"  Oh  nc,  sir,  it's  never  late  j  I   always  sef  out  b;  eight 
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o'clock,  and  it's  so  light  now  in  the  evening.    My  aunt  would 
be  angry  with  me  if  I  didn't  get  home  before  nine." 

"  Perhaps  Craig,  the  gardener,  comes  to  take  care  of 
you  ? " 

A  deep  blush  overspread  Hetty's  face  and  neck.  "  I'm 
sure  he  doesn't ;  I'm  sure  he  never  did  ;  I  wouldn't  let  him  ; 
I  don't  like  him."  she  said  hastily,  and  the  tears  of  vexation 
had  come  so  fast  that  before  she  had  done  speaking  a  brighi 
drop  rolled  down  her  hot  cheek.  Then  she  felt  ashamed  to 
death  that  she  was  crying,  and  for  one  long  instant  her  hap- 
piness was  all  gone.  But  in  the  next  she  felt  an  arm  steal 
round  her,  and  a  gentle  voice  said, 

"  Why,  Hetty,  what  makes  you  cry  ?  I  didn't  mean  to 
vex  you.  I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  the  world,  you  little  blos- 
som. Come,  don't  cry ;  look  at  me,  else  I  shall  think  you 
won't  forgive  me." 

Arthur  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  soft  arm  that  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  was  stooping  toward  Hetty  with  a  look  of  coax- 
ing entreaty.  Hetty  lifted  her  long  dewy  lashes,  and  met  the 
eyes  that  were  bent  toward  her  with  a  sweet,  timid,  beseech- 
ing look.  What  a  space  of  time  those  three  moments  were, 
while  their  eyes  met  and  his  arms  touched  her !  Love  is  such 
a  simple  thing  when  we  have  only  one-and-twenty  summers 
and  a  sweet  girl  of  seventeen  trembles  under  our  glance,  as 
if  she  were  a  bud  first  opening  her  heart  with  wondering  rap- 
ture to  the  morning.  Such  young  unfurrowed  souls  roll  to 
meet  each  other  like  two  velvet  peaches  that  touch  softly  and 
are  at  rest ;  they  mingle  as  easily  as  two  brooklets  that  ask 
for  nothing  but  to  entwine  themselves  and  ripple  with  ever- 
interlacing  curves  in  the  leafiest  hiding-places.  While  Arthur 
gazed  into  Hetty's  dark  beseeching  eyes,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him  what  sort  of  English  she  spoke ;  and  even  if 
hoops  and  powder  had  been  in  fashion,  he  would  very  likely 
not  have  been  sensible  just  then  that  Hetty  wanted  thos» 
signs  of  high  breeding. 

But  they  started  asunder  with  beating  hearts  ;  something 
had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  a  rattling  noise  :  it  was  Hetty's 
basket ;  all  her  little  workwoman's  matters  were  scattered  on 
the  path,  some  of  them  showing  a  capability  of  rolling  to 
great  lengths.  There  was  much  to  be  done  in  picking  up, 
and  '  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  but  when  Arthur  hung  the 
basket  over  her  arm  again,  the  poor  child  felt  a  strange  dif 
ference  in  his  look  and  manner.  He  just  pressed  her  hand, 
and  said, with  a  look  and  tone  that  were  almost  chilling  to  her, 
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"  I  have  been  hindering  you  ;  I  must  not  keep  you  any 
longer  now.  You  will  be  expected  at  the  house.  Good-by." 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  he  turned  away  from 
her,  and  hurried  back  toward  the  road  that  led  to  the  Her- 
mitage, leaving  Hetty  to  pursue  her  way  in  a  strange  dream, 
that  seemed  to  have  begun  in  bewildering  delight,  and  was 
now  passing  into  contrarieties  and  sadness.  Would  he  meet 
her  again  as  she  came  home  ?  Why  had  he  spoken  almost 
as  if  he  were  displeased  with  her,  and  then  run  away  so  sud- 
denly ?  She  cried,  hardly  knowing  why. 

Arthur,  too,  was  very  uneasy,  but  his  feelings  were  lit  up 
for  him  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness.  He  hurried  to  the 
Hermitage,  which  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  unlocked 
the  door  with  a  hasty  wrench,  slammed  it  after  him,  pitched 
Zeluco  into  the  most  distant  corner,  and,  thrusting  his  right 
hand  into  his  pocket,  first  walked  four  or  five  times  up  and 
down  the  scanty  length  of  the  little  room,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  ottoman  in  an  uncomfortable,  stiff  way,  as  we 
often  do  when  we  wish  not  to  abandon  ourselves  to  feeling. 

He  was  getting  in  love  with  Hetty — that  was  quite  plain. 
He  was  ready  to  pitch  everything  else — no  matter  where — 
for  the  sake  of  surrendering  himself  to  this  delicious  feeling 
which  has  just  disclosed  itself.  It  was  no  use  blinking  the 
fact  now — they  would  get  too  fond  of  each  other  if  he  went 
on  taking  notice  of  her,  and  what  would  come  of  it  ?  He 
should  have  to  go  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  poor  little  thing 
would  be  miserable.  He  must  not  see  her  alone  again  ;  he 
must  keep  out  of  her  way.  What  a  fool  he  was  for  coming 
back  from  Gawaine's  ! 

He  got  up  and  threw  open  the  windows  to  let  in  the  soft 
breath  of  the  afternoon  and  the  healthy  scent  of  the  firs  that 
made  a  belt  round  the  Hermitage.  The  soft  air  did  not  help 
his  resolutions,  as  he  leaned  out  and  looked  into  the  leafy 
distance.  But  he  considered  his  resolution  sufficiently  fixed  ; 
there  was  no  need  to  debate  with  himself  any  longer.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  meet  Hetty  again  ;  and  now  he 
might  give  himself  up  to  thinking  how  immensely  agreeable  it 
would  have  been  to  meet  her  this  evening  as  she  came  back, 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  again  and  look  into  her  sweet  face. 
He  wondered  if  the  dear  little  thing  were  thinking  of  him  too 
— twenty  to  orfo  she  was.  How  beautiful  her  eyes  were  with 
the  tear  on  their  lashes !  He  would  like  to  satisfy  his  soul 
for  a  day  with  looking  at  them,  and  he  must  see  her  again  ; 
he  must  see  her  simply  to  remove  any  false  impression  from 
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her  mind  about  his  manner  to  her  just  now.  He  would  be- 
have in  a  quiet,  kind  way  to  her— just  to  prevent  her  from 
going  home  with  her  head  full  of  wrong  fancies.  Yes,  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  after  all. 

It  was  a  long  while — more  than  an  hour — before  Arthur 
had  brought  his  meditations  to  this  point ;  but  once  arrived 
there,  he  could  stay  no  longer  at  the  Hermitage.  The  time 
must  be  filled  up  with  movement  until  he  should  see  Hetty 
again.  And  it  was  already  late  enough  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner,  for  his  grandfather's  dinner-hour  was  six. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EVENING  IN   THE  WOOD. 

IT  happened  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  had  a  slight  quarrel 
with  Mrs.  Best,  the  housekeeper,  on  this  Thursday  morning — 
a  fact  which  had  two  consequences  highly  convenient  to  Hetty. 
It  caused  Mrs.  Pomfret  to  have  tea  sent  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  it  inspired  that  exemplary  lady's  maid  with  so  lively  a 
recollection  of  former  passages  in  Mrs.  Best's  conduct,  and  of 
dialogues  in  which  Mrs.  Best  had  decidedly  the  inferiority  as 
an  interlocutor  with  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that  Hetty  required  no 
more  presence  of  mind  than  was  demanded  for  using  her 
needle  and  throwing  in  an  occasional  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  She 
would  have  wanted  to  put  on  her  hat  earlier  than  usual ;  only 
she  had  told  Captain  Donnithorne  that  she  usually  set  out 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  if  he  should  go  to  the  Grove  again 
expecting  to  see  her,  and  she  should  be  gone  !  Would  he 
come  ?  Her  little  butterfly  soul  fluttered  incessantly  between 
memory  and  dubious  expectation.  At  last  the  minute-hand 
of  the  old-fashioned  brazen-faced  time-piece  was  on  the  last 
quarter  to  eight,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  its  being  time 
to  get  ready  for  departure.  Even  Mrs.  Pomfret's  preoccupied 
mind  did  not  prevent  her  from  noticing  what  looked  like  a 
new  flush  of  beauty  in  the  little  thing  as  she  tied  on  her  hat 
before  the  looking-glass. 

"That  child  gets  prettier  and  prettier  every  day,  I  do  be- 
lieve," was  her  inward  comment.  "  The  more's  the  pity. 
She'll  get  neither  a  place  nor  a  husband  any  the  sooner  for  it. 
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Sober  well-to-do  men  don't  like  such  pretty  wives.  When  I 
was  ,a  girl,  I  was  more  admired  than  if  I'd  been  so  very 
pretty.  However,  she's  reason  to  be  gratified  to  me  for  teach- 
ing her  something  to  get  her  bread  with,  better  than  farm- 
hous~e  work.  They  always  told  me  I  was  good-natured — and 
that's  the  truth,  and  to  my  hurt  too,  else  there's  them*  in  this 
house  that  wouldn't  be  here  now  to  lord  it  over  me  in  the 
housekeeper's  room." 

Hetty  walked  hastily  across  the  short  space  of  pleasure- 
ground  which  she  had  to  traverse,  dreading  to  meet  Mr. 
Craig,  to  whom  she  could  hardly  have  spoken  civilly.  How 
relieved  she  was  when  she  had  got  safely  under  the  oaks 
and  among  the  fern  of  the  Chase !  Even  then  she  was  as 
ready  to  be  startled  as  the  deer  that  leaped  away  at  her  ap- 
proach. She  thought  nothing  of  the  evening  light  that  lay 
gently  in  the  grassy  alleys  between  the  fern,  and  made  the 
beauty  of  their  living  green  more  visible  than  it  had  been  in 
the  overpowering  flood  of  noon  ;  she  thought  of  nothing  that 
was  present.  She  only  saw  something  that  was  possible  :  Mr. 
Arthur  Donnithorne  coming  to  meet  her  again  along  the  Fir- 
tree  Grove.  That  was  the  foreground  of  Hetty's  picture  ;  be- 
hind it  lay  a  bright  hazy  something — days  that  were  not  to  be 
as  the  other  days  of  her  life  had  been.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
been  wooed  by  a  river-god,  who  might  any  time  take  her  to 
his  wondrous  halls  below  a  watery  heaven.  There  was  no 
knowing  what  would  come  since  this  strange  entrancing  de- 
light had  come.  If  a  chest  full  of  lace,  and  satin,  and  jewels 
had  been  sent  her  from  some  unknown  source,  how  could  she 
but  have  thought  that  her  whole  lot  was  going  to  change,  and 
that  to-morrow  some  still  more  bewildering  joy  would  befall 
her  ?  Hetty  had  never  read  a  novel ;  how  then  could  she 
find  a  shape  for  her  expectations  ?  They  were  as  formless  as 
the  sweet  languid  odors  of  the  garden  at  the  Chase,  which  had 
floated  past  her  as  she  walked  by  the  gate. 

She  is  at  another  gate  now — that  leading  into  Fir-tree 
Grove.  She  enters  the  wood,  where  it  is  already  twilight,  and 
at  every  step  she  takes  the  fear  at  her  heart  becomes  colder. 
If  he  should  not  come  !  Oh,  how  dreary  it  was — the  thought 
of  going  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  into  the  unshel- 
tered road  without  having  seen  him.  She  reaches  the  first 
turning  toward  the  Hermitage,  walking  slowly — he  is  not 
there.  She  hates  the  leveret  that  runs  across  the  path  ;  she 
hates  everything  that  is  not  what  she  longs  for.  She  walks 
on,  happy  whenever  she  is  coming  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  for 
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perhaps  he  is  behind  it.  No.  She  is  beginning  to  cry  ;  her 
heart  has  swelled  so,  the  tears  stand  in  her  eyes  ;  she  gives 
one  great  sob,  while  the  corners  of  her  mouth  quiver,  and 
the  tears  roll  down. 

She  doesn't  know  that  there  is  another  turning  to  the  Her- 
mitage, that  she  is  close  against  it,  and  that  Arthur  Donni- 
throne  is  only  a  few  yards  from  her,  full  of  one  thought,  and 
a  thought  of  which  she  is  the  only  object.  He  is  going  to  see 
Hetty  again — that  is  the  longing  which  has  been  growing 
through  the  last  three  hours  to  a  feverish  thirst.  Not,  of  course, 
to  speak  in  the  caressing  way  into  which  he  had  unguardedly 
fallen  before  dinner,  but  to  set  things  right  with  her  by  a  kind- 
ness which  would  have  the  air  of  friendly  civility,  and  prevent 
her  from  running  away  with  wrong  notions  about  their  mutual 
relation. 

If  Hetty  had  known  he  was  there,  she  would  not  have 
cried  ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  ;  for  then  Arthur  would 
perhaps  have  behaved  as  wisely  as  he  had  intended.  As  it 
was,  she  started  when  he  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  side  alley, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  two  great  drops  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  What  else  could  he  do  but  speak  to  her  in  a  soft, 
soothing  tone,  as  if  she  were  a  bright-eyed  spaniel  with  a  thorn 
in  her  foot  ? 

"  Has  something  frightened  you,  Hetty  ?  Have  you  seen 
anything  in  the  wood  ?  Don't  be  frightened — I'll  take  care 
of  you  now." 

Hetty  was  blushing  so,  she  didn't  know  whether  she  was 
happy  or  miserable.  To  be  crying  again — what  did  gentlemen 
think  of  girls  who  cried  in  that  way  ?  She  felt  unable  even  to 
say  "  No,"  but  could  only  look  away  from  him,  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  cheek.  Not  before  a  great  drop  had  fallen  on 
her  rose-colored  strings  :  she  knew  that  quite  well. 

"  Come,  be  cheerful  again.  Smile  at  me,  and  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter.  Come,  tell  me." 

Hetty  turning  her  head  toward  him,  whispered,  "  I  thought 
you  wouldn't  come,"  and  slowly  got  courage  to  lift  her  eyes 
to  him.  That  look  was  too  much  ;  he  must  have  had  eyes  of 
Egyptian  granite  not  to  look  too  lovingly  in  return. 

"  You  little  frightened  bird  !  little  tearful  rose  !  silly  pet ! 
You  won't  cry  again,  now  I'm  with  you,  will  you  ?  " 

Ah  !  he  doesn't  know  in  the  least  what  he  is  saying.  This 
is  not  what  he  meant  to  say.  His  arm  is  stealing  round  the 
waist  again,  it  is  tightening  its  clasp  ;  he  is  bending  his  face 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  round  cheek,  his  lips  are  meeting  those 
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pouting  child-lips,  and,  for  a  long  moment,  time  has  vanished. 
He  may  be  a  shepherd  in  Arcadia  for  aught  he  knows,  he 
may  be  the  first  youth  kissing  the  first  maiden,  he  may  be 
Eros  himself,  sipping  the  lips  of  Psyche — it  is  all  one. 

There  was  no  speaking  for  minutes  after.  They  walked 
along  with  beating  hearts  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  wood.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other, 
not  quite  as  they  had  looked  before,  for  in  their  eyes,  there 
was  the  memory  of  a  kiss. 

But  already  something  bitter  had  begun  to  mingle  itself 
with  the  fountain  of  sweets  ;  already  Arthur  was  uncomfort- 
able. He  took  his  arm  from  Hetty's  waist,  and  said, 

"  Here  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Grove.  I  wonder 
how  late  it  is,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch.  "  Twenty 
minutes  past  eight — but  my  watch^  is  too  fast.  However,  I'd 
better  not  go  any  farther  now.  Trot  along  quickly  with  your 
little  feet,  and  get  home  safely.  Good-by." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  half  sadly,  half  with 
a  constrained  smile.  Hetty's  eyes  seemed  to  beseech  him  not 
to  go  away  yet ;  but  he  patted  her  cheek  and  said  "  Good-by," 
again.  She  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from  him  and  go  on. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  rushed  back  through  the  wood  as  if  he 
wanted  to  put  a  wide  space  between  himself  and  Hetty*  He 
would  not  go  to  the  Hermitage  again  ;  he  remembered  how 
he  had  debated  with  himself  there  before  dinner,  and  it  had 
all  come  to  nothing — worse  than  nothing.  He  walked  right 
on  into  the  Chase,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Grove,  which  surely 
was  haunted  by  his  evil  genius.  Those  beeches  and  smooth 
limes — there  was  something  enervating  in  the  very  sight  of 
them  ;  but  the  strong  knotted  old  oaks  had  no  bending  languor 
in  them — the  sight  of  them  would  give  a  man  some  energy. 
Arthur  lost  himself  among  the  narrow  openings  in  the  fern, 
winding  about  without  seeking  any  issue,  till  the  twilight 
deepened  almost  to  night  under  the  great  boughs,  and  the  hare 
looked  black  as  it  darted  across  his  path. 

He  was  feeling  much  more  strongly  than  he  had  done  in 
the  morning  ;  it  was  as  if  his  horse  had  wheeled  round  from  a 
leap,  and  dared  to  dispute  his  mastery.  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  irritated,  mortified.  He  no  sooner  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  probable  consequences  of  giving  way  to  the  emo- 
tions which  had  stolen  over  him  to-day — of  continuing  to  no- 
tice Hetty,  of  allowing  himself  any  opportunity  for  such  slight 
caresses  as  he  had  been  betrayed  into  already — than  he  refused 
to  believe  such  a  future  possible  for  himself.  To  flirt  with 
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Hetty  was  a  very  different  affair  from  flirting  with  a  pretty  girl 
of  his  own  station— that  was  understood  to  be  an  amusement 
on  both  sides  •  or,  if  it  became  serious,  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
marriage.  But  this  little  thing  would  be  spoken  ill  of  directly 
if  she  happened  to  be  seen  walking  with  him  ;  and  then  those 
excellent  people,  the  Poysers,  to  whom  a  good  name  was  as 
precious  as  if  they  had  the  best  blood  in  the  land  in  their  veins 
—he  should  hate  himself  if  he  should  make  a  scandal  of  that 
sort,  on  the  estate  that  was  to  be  his  own  some  day,  and 
among  tenants  by  whom  he  liked,  above  all,  to  be  respected. 
He  could  no  more  believe  that  he  should  so  fall  in  his  own 
esteem  than  that  he  should  break  both  his  legs  and  go  on 
crutches  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  couldn't  imagine  himself 
in  that  position — it  was  too  odious,  too  unlike  him. 

And,  even  if  no  one  knew  anything  about  it,  they  might 
get  too  fond  of  each  other,  and  then  there  could  be  nothing 
but  the  misery  of  parting,  after  alL  N  gentleman,  out  of  a 
ballad,  could  marry  a  farmer's  niece.  There  must  be  an  end 
to  the  whole  thing  at  once.  It  was  too  foolish. 

And  yet  he  had  been  so  determined  this  morning,  before 
he  went  to  Gawaine's  ;  and  while  he  was  there  something  had 
taken  hold  of  him  and  made  him  gallop  back.  It  seemed  he 
couldn't  quite  depend  on  his  own  resolution,  as  he  had  thought 
he  could  ;  he  almost  wished  his  arm  would  get  painful  again, 
and  then  he  should  think  of  nothing  but  the  comfort  it  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  pain.  There  was  no  knowing  what  impulse 
might  seize  him  to-morrow,  in  this  confounded  place,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  occupy  him  imperiously  through  the  live- 
long day.  What  could  he  do  to  secure  himself  from  any  more 
of  this  folly  ? 

There  was  but  one  resource.  He  would  go  and  tell  Irwine 
— tell  him  everything.  The  mere  act  of  telling  it  would  make 
it  seem  trivial ;  the  temptation  would  vanish,  as  the  charm  of 
fond  words  vanishes  when  one  repeats  them  to  the  indifferent. 
In  every  way  it  would  help  him,  to  tell  Irwine.  He  would 
ride  to  Broxton  Rectory  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow. 

Arthur  had  no  sooner  come  to  this  determination  than  he 
began  to  think  which  of  the  paths  would  lead  him  home,  and 
made  as  short  a  walk  thither  as  he  could.  He  felt  sure  he 
should  sleep  now  ;  he  had  had  enough  to  tire  him,  and  there 
was  no  more  need  for  him  to  think. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     RETURN     HOME. 

WHILE  that  parting  in  the  wood  was  happening,  there  was 
a  parting  in  the  cottage  too,  and  Lisbeth  had  stood  with  Adam 
at  the  door,  straining  her  aged  eyes  to  get  the  last  glimpse  of 
Seth  and  Dinah  as  they  mounted  the  opposite  slope. 

"  Eh  !  I'm  loath  to  see  the  last  on  her,"  she  said  to  Adam, 
as  they  turned  into  the  house  again.  "  I'd  ha'  been  willin'  t' 
ha  her  about  me  till  I  died  and  went  to  lie  by  my  old  man. 
She'd  make  it  easier  dyin' — she  spakes  so  gentle  an'  moves 
about  so  still.  I  could  be  fast  sure  that  pictur'  was  drawed 
for  her  i'  thy  new  Bible — th'  angel  a-sittin'  on  the  big  stone 
by  the  grave.  Eh  !  I  wouldna  mind  ha'in'  a  daughter  like 
that ;  but  nobody  ne'er  marries  them  as  is  good  for  aught." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  hope  thee  wilt  have  her  for  a  daughter  ; 
for  Seth's  got  a  liking  for  her,  and  I  hope  she'll  get  a  liking 
for  Seth  in  time." 

"  Where's  th'  use  o'  talkin'  a-that'n  ?  She  caresna  for 
Seth.  She's  goin'  away  twenty  mile  aff.  How's  she  to  get  a 
likin'  for  'm,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  No  more  nor  the  cake  'ull 
come  wi'out  th'  leaven.  Thy  figurin'  books  might  ha'  tould 
thee  better  nor  that,  I  should  think,  else  thee  might'st  as  well 
read  the  commin  print,  as  Seth  allays  does." 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Adam,  laughing,  "  the  figures  tell  us 
a  fine  deal,  and  we  couldn't  go  far  without  'em,  but  they  don't 
tell  us  about  folks's  feelings.  It's  a  nicer  job  to  calculate 
them.  But  Seth's  as  good-hearted  a  lad  as  ever  handled  a 
tool,  and  plenty  o'  sense,  and  good-looking  too ;  and  he's  got 
the  same  way  o'  thinking  as  Dinah.  He  deserves  to  win  her, 
though  there's  no  denying  she's  a  rare  bit  o'  workmanship. 
You  don't  see  such  women  turned  off  the  wheel  every  day." 

"  Eh  !  thee't  allays  stick  up  for  thy  brother.  Thee'stbeen 
just  the  same,  e'er  sin'  ye  war  little  uns  together.  Thee  wart 
allays  for  halving  ivery  thing  wi  'm.  But  what's  Seth  got  to 
do  with  marr'in',  as  is  on'y  three-an '-twenty  ?  He'd  more  need 
t'  learn  an'  lay  by  sixpence  An'  as  for  his  deservin'  her — 
she's  two  'ear  older  nor  Seth  ;  she's  pretty  near  as  old  as  thee. 
But  that's  the  way :  folks  mun  allays  choose  by  contraries,  as 
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if  they  must  be  sorted  like  the  pork — a  bit  o'  good  meat  wi'  a 
Ox  o'  offal." 

To  the  feminine  mind,  in  some  of  its  moods,  all  things  that 
might  be,  receive  a  temporary  charm  from  comparison  with 
what  is ;  and  since  Adam  did  not  want  to  marry  Dinah  him- 
self, Lisbeth  felt  rather  peevish  on  that  score — as  peevish  as 
she  would  have  been  if  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  so 
shut  himself  out  from  Mary  Burge  and  the  partnership  af 
effectually  as  by  marrying  Hetty. 

It  was  more  than  half  past  eight  when  Adam  and  his 
mother  were  talking  in  this  way,  so  that  when,  about  ten 
minutes  later,  Hetty  reached  the  turning  of  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  farm-yard  gate,  she  saw  Dinah  and  Seth  approaching 
it  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  waited  for  them  to  come 
up  to  her.  They,  too,  like  Hetty,  had  lingered  a  little  in 
their  walk,  for  Dinah  was  trying  to  speak  words  of  comfort 
and  strength  to  Seth  in  these  parting  moments.  But  when 
they  saw  Hetty,  they  paused  and  shook  hands :  Seth  turned 
homeward,  and  Dinah  came  on  alone. 

"  Seth  Bede  would  have  come  and  spoken  to  you,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  as  she  reached  Hetty,  "  but  he's  very  full  of 
trouble  to  night." 

Hetty  answered  with  a  dimpled  smile,  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  know  what  had  been  said  ;  and  it  made  a  strange  con- 
trast to  see  that  sparkling,  self-engrossed  loveliness  looked 
at  by  Dinah's  calm,  pitying  face,  with  its  open  glance  which 
told  that  her  heart  lived  in  no  cherished  secrets  of  its  own, 
but  in  feelings  which  it  longed  to  share  with  all  the  world. 
Hetty  liked  Dinah  as  well  as  she  had  ever  liked  any  woman  ; 
how  was  it  possible  to  feel  otherwise  toward  one  who  always 
put  in  a  kind  word  for  her  when  her  aunt  was  finding  fault, 
and  who  was  always  ready  to  take  Totty  off  her  hands — little, 
tiresome  Totty,  that  was  made  such  a  pet  of  by  every  one, 
and  that  Hetty  could  see  no  interest  in  at  all  ?  Dinah  had 
never  said  anything  disapproving  pr  reproachful  to  Hetty 
during  her  whole  visit  to  the  Hall  Farm ;  she  had  talked  to 
her  a  great  deal  in  a  serious  way,  but  Hetty  didn't  mind  that 
much,  for  she  never  listened ;  whatever  Dinah  might  say.  she 
almost  always  stroked  Hetty's  cheek  after  it,  and  wanted  to 
do  some  mending  for  her.  Dinah  was  a  riddle  to  her ;  Hetty 
looked  at  her  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  might  imagine  a 
little  perching  bird,  that  could  only  flutter  from  bough  to 
bough,  to  look  at  the  swoop  of  the  swallow  or  the  mounting 
of  the  lark  ;  but  she  did  not  care  to  solve  such  riddles,  anj 
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more  than  she  cared  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  pictures 
in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  r  in  the  old  folio  Bible  thai- 
Marty  and  Tommy  always  plagued  her  about  on  Sunday. 

Dinah  took  her  hand  now  and  drew  it  under  her  own  arm. 

"  You  look  very  happy  to-night,  dear  child,"  she  said.  "  I 
shall  think  of  you  often  when  I'm  at  Snowfield,  and  see  your 
face  before  me  as  it  is  now.  It's  a  strange  thing — sometimes 
when  I'm  quite  alone,  sitting  in  my  room  with  my  eyes 
closed,  or  walking  over  the  hills,  the  people  I've  seen  and 
known,  if  it's  only  been  for  a  few  days,  are  brought  before 
me,  and  I  hear  their  voices  and  see  them  look  and  move, 
almost  plainer  than  I  ever  did  when  they  were  really  with  me 
so  as  I  could  touch  them.  And  then  my  heart  is  drawn  out 
toward  them,  and  I  feel  their  lot  as  if  it  was  my  own,  and  I 
take  comfort  in  spreading  it  before  the  Lord  and  resting  in 
his  love,  on  their  behalf  as  well  as  my  own.  And  so  I  feel 
sure  you  will  come  before  me." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Hetty  said  nothing. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  precious  time  to  me,"  Dinah  went 
on,  "last  night  and  today — seeing  two  such  good  sons  as 
Adam  and  Seth  Bede.  They  are  so  tender  and  thoughtful 
for  their  aged  mother.  And  she  has  been  telling  me  what 
Adam  has  done,  for  these  many  years,  to  help  his  father  and 
his  brother !  it's  wonderful  what  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  he  has,  and  how  he's  ready  to  use  it  all  in  be- 
half of  them  that  are  feeble.  And  I'm  sure  he  has  a  loving 
spirit  too.  I've  noticed  it  often  among  my  own  people  round 
Snowfield,  that  the  strong,  skilful  men  are  often  the  gentlest 
to  the  women  and  children  ;  and  it's  pretty  to  see  'em  carry- 
ing the  little  babies  as  if  they  were  no  heavier  than  little 
birds.  And  the  babies  always  seem  to  like  the  strong  arm 
best.  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  so  with  Adam  Bede.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Hetty  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  abstractedly,  for  her  mind  had  been 
all  the  while  in  the  wood,  and  she  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  she  was  assenting  to.  Dinah  saw  she  was 
not  inclined  to  talk,  but  there  would  not  haVS  been  time  to 
say  much  more,  for  they  were  now  at  the  yard-gate. 

The  still  twilight,  with  its  dying  western  red,  and  its  few 
faint  struggling  stars,  rested  on  the  farm-yard,  where  there. 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  stamping  of  the  cart- 
horses in  the  stable.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  after  sun- 
set ;  the  fowls  were  all  gone  to  roost,  and  the  bull-dog  lay 
stretched  on  the  straw  outside  hi>  kennel,  with  the  black-and- 
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tan  terrier  by  his  side,  when  the  falling-to  of  the  gate  dis- 
turbed them,  and  set  them  barking,  like  good  officials,  before 
they  had  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  reason. 

The  barking  had  its  effect  in  the  house  ;  for,  as  Dinah 
and  Hetty  approached,  the  doorway  was  filled  by  a  portly 
figure,  with  a  ruddy,  black-eyed  face,  which  bore  in  it  the 
possibility  of  looking  extremely  acute,  and  occasionally  con- 
temptuous, on  market-days,  but  had  now  a  predominant 
after-supper  expression  of  hearty  good-nature.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  scholars  who  have  shown,  the  most  pitiless 
acerbity  in  their  criticism  of  other  men's  scholarship  have 
yet  been  of  a  relenting  and  indulgent  temper  in  private  life  ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  learned  man  meekly  rocking  the  twins 
in  the  cradle  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  in- 
flicted the  most  lacerating  sarcasms  on  an  opponent  who  had 
betrayed  a  brutal  ignorance  of  Hebrew.  Weaknesses  and 
errors  must  be  forgiven — alas  !  they  are  not  alien  to  us — but 
the  man  who  takes  the  wrong  side  on  the  momentous  sub- 
ject of  the  Hebrew  points  must  be  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
his  race.  There  was  the  same  sort  of  antithetic  mixture  in 
Martin  Poyser  ;  he  was  of  so  excellent  a  disposition  that  he 
had  been  kinder  and  more,  respectful  than  ever  to  his  old 
father  since  he  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  all  his  property, 
and  no  man  judged  his  neighbors  more  charitably  on  all  per- 
sonal matters ;  but  for  a  farmer,  like  Luke  Britton,  for  exam- 
ple, whose  fallows  were  not  well  cleaned,  who  didn't  know 
the  rudiments  of  hedging  and  ditching,  and  showed  but  a 
small  share  of  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  winter  stock, 
Martin  Poyser  was  as  hard  and  implacable  as  the  north-east 
wind.  Luke  Britton  could  not  make  a  remark,  even  on  the 
weather,  but  Martin  Poyser  detected  in  it  a  taint  of  that  un- 
soundness  and  general  ignorance  which  was  palpable  in  all 
his  farming  operations.  He  hated  to  see  the  fellow  lift  the 
pewter  pint  to  his  mouth  in  the  bar  of  the  Royal  George  on 
market-day,  and  the  mere  sight  ot  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  brought  a  severe  and  critical  expression  into  his 
black  eyes,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  fatherly  glance 
he  bent  on  his  two  nieces  as  they  approached  the  door.  Mr. 
Poyser  had  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  now  held  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  as  the  only  resource  of  a  man  who  continues 
to  sit  up  after  the  day's  business  is  done. 

"  Why,  lasses,  ye're  rather  kte  to-night,"  he  said,  when 
they  reached  "the  little  gate  leading  into  the  causeway.  "  The 
mother's  begun  to  fidget  about  you,  an'  she's  got  the  little  un 
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ill.  An'  how  did  you  leave  th'  old  woman  Bede,  Dinah  ?  Is 
she  much  down  about  th'  old  man  ?  He'd  been  but  a  poof 
bargain  to  her  this  five  year." 

"  She's  been  greatly  distressed  for  the  loss  of  him,"  said 
Dinah,  "  but  she's  seemed  more  comforted  to  day.  Her  son 
Adam's  been  at  home  all  day,  working  at  his  father's  coffin, 
and  she  loves  to  have  him  at  home.  She's  been  talking 
about  him  to  me  almost  all  the  day.  She  has  a  loving  heart, 
though  she's  sorely  given  to  fret  and  be  fearful.  I  wish  she 
had  a  surer  trust  to  comfort  her  in  her  old  age." 

"Adam's  sure  enough,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  misunderstand- 
ing Dinah's  wish.  "  There's  no  fear  but  he'll  yield  well  i' 
the  threshing.  He's  not  one  o'  them  as  is  all  straw  and  no 
grain.  I'll  be  bond  for  him  any  day,  as  he'll  be  a  good  son 
to  the  last.  Did  he  say  he'd  be  coming  to  see  us  soon  ?  But 
come  in,  come  in,"  he  added,  making  way  for  them  ;  "  I 
hadn't  need  keep  y'  out  any  longer." 

The  tall  buildings  round  the  yard  shut  out  a  good  deal  of 
the  sky,  but  the  large  window  let  in  abundant  light  to  show 
every  corner  of  the  house-place. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  seated  in  the  rocking-chair,  which  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  "  right-hand  parlor,"  was  trying  to  soothe? 
Totty  to  sleep.  But  Totty  was  not  disposed  to  sleep  ;  and 
when  her  cousins  entered,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  showed 
a  pair  of  flushed  cheeks,  which  looked  fatter  than  ever  now 
they  were  defined  by  the  edge  of  her  linen  night-cap. 

In  the  large  wicker-bottomed  arm-chair  in  the  left-hand 
chimney-nook  sat  old  Martin  Poyser,  a  hale  but  shrunken 
and  bleached  image  of  his  portly  black-haired  son — his  head 
hanging  forward  a  little,  and  his  elbows  pushed  backward  so 
as  to  allow  the  whole  of  his  fore-arm  to  rest  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  His  blue  handkerchief  was  spread  over  his  knees, 
as  was  usual  in-doors,  when  it  was  not  hanging  over  his  head  ; 
and  he  sat  watching  what  went  forward  with  the  quiet  out- 
ward glance  of  healthy  old  age,  which,  disengaged  from  any 
interest  in  an  inward  drama,  spies  out  pins  upon  the  floor, 
follows  one's  minutest  motions  with  an  unexpectant  purpose- 
less tenacity,  watches  the  flickering  of  the  flame  or  the  sun- 
gleams  on  the  wall,  counts  the  quarries  on  the  floor,  watches 
even  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  pleases  itself  with  detecting 
a  rhythm  in  the  tick. 

"  What  a  time  o'  night  this  is  to  come  home,  Hetty,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser.  "  Look  at  the  clock,  do  ;  why,  it's  going  on 
%>r  half-past  nine,  an'  I've  sent  the  gells  to  bed  this  hali 
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hour,  and  late  enough  too,  when  they've  got  to  get  up  at 
half  after  four,  and  the  mowers'  bottles  to  fill,  and  the  bak- 
ing ;  and  here's  this  blessed  child  wi'  the  fever  for  what  I 
know,  and  as  wakeful  as  if  it  was  dinner-time,  and  nobody  to 
help  me  give  her  the  physic  but  your  uncle,  and  fine  work 
there's  been,  and  half  of  it  spilt  on  her  night-gown — it's  well 
if  she's  swallowed  more  nor'ull  make  her  worse  i'stead  o' 
better.  But  folks  as  have  no  mind  to  be  o'  use,  have  allays 
the  luck  to 'be  out  o'  the  road  when  there's  anything  to  be 
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done. " 

"I  did  set  out  before  eight,  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  in  a  pettish 
tone,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head.  "  But  this  clock  s  so 
much  before  the  clock  at  the  Chase,  there's  no  telling  what 
time  it'll  be  when  I  get  here. ' 

"  What,  you'd  be  wanting  the  clock  set  by  gentlefolks' 
time,  would  you  ?  an'  sit  up  burnin'  candle,  an"'  lie  abed  wi' 
the  sun  a-bakin'  you,  like  a  cowcumber  i'  the  frame  ?  The 
clock  hasn't  been  put  forrard  for  the  first  time  to-day,  I 
reckon." 

The  fact  was,  Hetty  had  really  forgotten  the  difference  of 
the  clocks  when  she  told  Captain  Donnithorne  that  she  set 
out  at  eight,  and  this,  with  her  lingering  pace,  had  made  her 
nearly  half  an  hour  later  than  usual.  But  here  her  aunt's  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  the  tender  subject  by  Totty,  who, 
perceiving  at  length  that  the  arrival  of  her  cousins  was  not 
likely  to  bring  anything  satisfactory  to  her  in  particular,  began 
to  cry,  "  Munny,  munny,"  in  an  explosive  manner. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pet,  mother's  got  her,  mother  won't  leave 
her  ;  Totty  be  a  good  dilling,  and  go  to  sleep  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  leaning  back  and  rocking  the  chair,  while  she  tried  to 
make  .Totty  nestle  against  her.  But  Totty  only  cried  louder 
and  said,  "  don't  yock  !"  So  the  mother,  with  that  wondrous 
patience  which  love  gives  to  the  quickest  temperament,  sat  up 
again,  and  "pressed  her  cheek  against  the  linen  night-cap  and 
kissed  it  and  forgot  to  scold  Hetty  any  longer. 

"  Come,  Hetty,"  said  Martin  Poyser,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  go  and  get  your  supper 'i  the  pantry,  as  the  things  are  all 
put  away;  an'  then  you  can  come  an'  take  the  little  un 
while  your  aunt  undresses  herself,  for  she  won't  lie  down  in 
bed  without  her  mother.  An'  I  reckon  you  could  eat  a  bit, 
Dinah,  for  they  don't  keep  much  of  a  house  down  there," 

"  No,  thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Dinah  ;  "  I  Tee  a  good  meal 
before  I  came  away,  for  Mrs.  Bede  would  make  a  kettle-cake 
<or  me/' 
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"  I  don't  want  any  supper,"  said  Hetty,  taking  off  her  hat 
"  I  can  hold  Totty  now,  if  aunt  wants  me." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  that  is  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Peyser. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  live  wi'out  eatin',  an'  nourish  your  in- 
side wi'  stickin'  red  ribbins  on  your  head  ?  Go  an'  get  your 
supper  this  minute,  child  ;  there's  a  nice  bit  o'  cold  pudding 
i'  the  safe — just  what  you're  fond  on." 

Hetty  complied  silently  by  going  toward  the  pantry,  and 
Mrs.  Poyser  went  on,  speaking  to  Dinah. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,  an'  look  as  if  you  knowed  what  it 
was  to  make  yourself  a  bit  comfortable  i'  the  world.  I  war- 
rant the  old  woman  was  glad  to  see  you,  since  you  staid  so 
long  ? " 

"  She  seemed  to  like  having  me  there  at  last ;  but  her 
sons  say  she  doesn't  like  young  women  about  her,  commonly  ; 
and  I  thought  just  at  first  she  was  almost  angry  with  me  for 
going." 

"  Eh !  it's  a  poor  look-out  when  th'  ould  foulks  doesna  like 
the  young  'uns,"  said  old  Martin,  bending  his  head  down 
lower,  and  seeming  to  trace  the  pattern  cf  the  quarries  with 
his  eye. 

"  Ay,  it's  ill  livin'  in  a  hen-roost  for  them  as  doesn't  like 
fleas,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  We've  all  had  our  turn  at  bein' 
young,  I  reckon,  be't  good  luck  or  ill." 

"  But  she  must  learn  t'o  'commodate  herself  to  young 
women,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  for  it  isn't  to  be  counted  on  as 
Adam  and  Seth  'ull  keep  bachelors  for  the  next  ten  yearr  to 
please  their  mother.  That  'ud  be  onreasonable.  It  isn't 
right  for  old  nor  young  naythur  to  make  a  bargain  all  their 
own  side.  What's  good  for  one's  good  all  round,  i'  the  iong; 
run.  I'm  no  friend  to  young  fellows  a-marr'ing  afore  they 
know  the  difference  atween  a  crab  an'  a  apple ;  but  they  may 
wait  o'er  long." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "if  you  go  past  your 
dinner-time  there'll  be  little  relish  o'  your  meat.  You  turn 
it  o'er  an'  o'er  wi'  your  fork,  an'  don't  eat  it  after  all.  You' 
fcnd  fau't  wi'  your  meat,  an'  the  fau't's  all  i'  your  own  stomach." 

Hetty  now  came  back  from  the  pantry,  and  said,  "  I  can 
take  Totty  now,  aunt,  if  you  like/' 

"  Come,  Rachel,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  as  his  wife  seemed  to 
hesitate,  seeing  that  Totty  was  at  last  nestling  quietly, 
"  thee'dst  better  let  Hetty  carry  her  up  stairs,  while  thee 
tak'st  thy  things  off.  Thee't  tired.  It's  time  thee  wast  in  bed. 
Thee't  bring  on  the  pain  in  thy  side  again." 
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"  Well,  she  may  hold  her  if  the  child  '11  go  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

Hetty  went  close  to  the  rocking-chair  and  stood  without 
her  usual  smile,  and  without  any  attempt  to  entice  Totty, 
simply  waiting  for  her  aunt  to  give  the  child  into  her  hands'. 

"  Wilt  go  to  Cousin  Hetty,  my  dilling,  while  mother  gets 
ready  to  go  to  bed  ?  Then  Totty  shall  go  into  mother's  bed 
and  sleep  there  all  night." 

Before  her  mother  had  done  speaking,  Totty  had  given 
her  answer  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  by  knitting  her  brow, 
setting  her  tiny  teeth  against  her  under  lip,  and  leaning  for- 
ward to  slap  Hetty  on  the  arm  with  her  utmost  force.  Then, 
without  speaking,  she  nestled  to  her  mother  again. 

"  Hey  !  hey  !  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  while  Hetty  stood  without 
moving,  "  not  go  to  Cousin  Hetty  ?  That's  like  a  babby ; 
Totty's  a  little  woman,  an'  not  a  babby." 

"  It's  no  use  tryin'  to  persuade  her,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
"  She  allays  takes  against  Hetty  when  she  isn't  well.  Happen 
she'll  go  to  Dinah." 

Dinah,  having  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  had  hith- 
erto kept  quietly  seated  in  the  background,  not  liking  to  thrust 
herself  between  Hetty  and  what  was  considered  Hetty's  proper 
work.  But  now  she  came  forward,  and,  putting  out  her  arms, 
said,  "  Come,  Totty,  come  and  let  Dinah  carry  her  up  stairs 
along  with  mother  ;  poor,  poor  mother !  she's  so  tired — she 
wants  to  go  to  bed." 

Totty  turned  her  face  toward  Dinah,  and  looked  at  her  all 
instant,  then  lifted  herself  up,  put  out  her  little  arms,  and  let 
Dinah  lift  her  from  her  mother's  lap.  Hetty  turned  away 
tvithout  any  sign  of  ill-humor,  and,  taking  her  hat  from  the 
table,  stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  indifference,  to  see  if  she 
should  be  told  to  do  anything  else. 

"  You  may  make  the  door  fast  now,  Poyser  ;  Alick's  been 
come  in  this  long  while,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rising  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  relief  from  her  low  chair.  "  Get  me  the  matches 
down,  Hetty,  for  I  must  have  the  rushlight  burning  i'  my 
room.  Come,  father." 

The  heavy  wooden  bolts  began  to  roll  in  the  house  doors, 
and  old  Martin  prepared  to  move,  by  gathering  up  his  blue 
handkerchief,  and  reaching  his  bright  knobbed  walnut-tree 
stick  from  the  corner.  Mrs.  Poyser  then  led  the  way  out  of 
the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  grandfather,  and  Dinah  with 
Totty  in  her  arms — all  going  to  bed  by  twilight,  like  the 
birds.  Mrs.  Poyser,  on  her  way,  peeped  into  the  room 
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where  her  two  boys  lay,  just  to  see  their  ruddy  round  cheeks 
on  the  pillow,  and  to  hear  for  a  moment  their  light,  regular 
breathing. 

"  Come,  Hetty,  get  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone,  as  he  himself  turned  to  go  up  stairs.  "  You  didna 
mean  to  be  late,  I'll  be  bound ;  but  your  aunt's  been  worrited 
to-day.  Good-night,  my  wench,  good-night." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   TWO    BED-CHAMBERS. 

HETTY  and  Dinah  both  slept  in  the  second  story,  in  rooms 
adjoining  each  other,  meagrely-furnished  rooms,  with  no 
blinds  to  shut  out  the  light,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
gather  new  strength  from  the  rising  of  the  moon — more  than 
enough  strength  to  enable  Hetty  to  move  about  and  undress 
fvith  perfect  comfort.  She  could  see  quite  well  the  pe^s  in 
the  old  painted  linen-press  on  which  she  hung  her  hat  and 
gown  ;  she  could  see  the  head  of  every  pin  on  her  red  cloth 
pin-cushion  ;  she  could  see  a  reflection  of  herself  in  the  old- 
fashioned  looking-glass,  quite  as  distinct  as  was  needful,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  only  to  brush  her  hair  and  put  on  her 
night  cap.  A  queer  old  looking-glass !  Hetty  got  into  an  ill- 
temper  with  it  almost  every  time  she  dressed.  It  had  been 
considered  a  handsome  glass  in  its  day,  and  had  probably 
been  bought  into  the  Poyser  family  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  at  a  sale  of  genteel  household  furniture.  Even  now  an 
auctioneer  could  say  something  for  it ;  it  had  a  firm  mahogany 
base,  well  supplied  with  drawers,  which  opened  with  a 
decided  jerk,  and  sent  the  contents  leaping  out  from  the 
farthest  corners,  without. giving  you  the  trouble  of  reaching 
them  ;  above  all,  it  had  a  brass  candle-socket  on  each  side, 
which  would  give  it  an  aristocratic  air  to  the  very  last.  But 
Hetty  objected  to  it  because  it  had  numerous  dim  blotches 
sprinkled  over  the  mirror,  which  no  rubbing  would  remove, 
and  because,  instead  of  swinging  backward  and  forward,  it 
was  fixed  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  she  could  only  get 
one  good  view  of  her  head  and  neck,  and  that  was  to  be  nad 
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5nly  by  sitting  down  on  a  low  chair  before  her  dressing-table 
And  the  dressing-table  was  no  dressing-table  at  all,  but  a 
small  old  chest  of  drawers,  the  most  awkward  thing  'n  the 
world  to  sit  down  before,  for  the  big  brass  handles  quite  hurt 
her  knees,  and  she  couldn't  get  near  the  glass  at  all  comfort- 
ably. But  devout  worshippers  never  allow  inconveniences  to 
prevent  them  from  performing  their  religious  rites,  and  Hetty 
this  evening  was  more  bent  on  her  peculiar  form  of  worship 
than  usual. 

Having  taken  off  her  gown  and  white  'kerchief,  she  drew 
a  key  from  the  large  pocket  that  hung  outside  her  petticoat, 
and  unlocking  one  of  the  lower  drawers  in  the  chest,  reached 
from  it  two  short  bits  of  wax  candle — secretly  bought  at 
Treddleston — and  stuck  them  in  the  two  brass  sockets.  Then 
she  drew  forth  a  bundle  of  matches,  and  lighted  the  candles  ; 
and  last  of  all,  a  small  red-framed  shilling  looking-glass,  with- 
out blotches.  It  was  into  this  small  glass  that  she  chose  to 
look  first  after  seating  herself.  She  looked  into  it,  smiling, 
and  turning  her  head  on  one  side,  for  a  minute,  then  laid  it 
down  and  took  out  her  brush  and  comb  from  an  upper 
drawer.  She  was  going  to  let  down  her  hair,  and  make  her- 
self look  like  that  picture  of  a  lady  in  Miss  Lydia  Donni- 
thorne's  dressing-room.  It  was  soon  done,  and  the  dark  hya- 
cinthine  curves  fell  on  her  neck.  It  was  not  heavy,  massive, 
merely  rippling  hair,  but  soft  and  silken,  running  at  every  op- 
portunity into  delicate  rings.  But  she  pushed  it  all  backward, 
to  look  like  the  picture,  and  form  a  dark  curtain,  throwing 
into  relief  her  round  white  neck.  Then  she  put  down  her 
brush  and  comb,  and  looked  at  herself,  folding  her  arms 
before  her,  still  like  the  picture.  Even  the  old  mottled  glass 
couldn't  help  sending  back  a  lovely  image,  none  the  less  lovely 
because  Hetty's  stays  were  not  of  white  satin — such  as  I  feel 
sure  heroines  must  generally  wear — but  of  a  dark  greenish 
cotton  texture. 

Oh  yes !  she  was  very  pretty ;  Captain  Donnithorne 
thought  so.  Prettier  than  any  body  about  Hayslope — pret' 
tier  than  any  of  the  ladies  she  had  ever  seen  visiting  at  the 
Chase — indeed  it  seemed  fine  ladies  were  rather  old  and  ugly 
— and  prettier  than  Miss  Bacon,  the  miller's  daughter,  who 
was  called  the  beauty  of  Treddleston.  And  Hetty  looked  at 
herself  to-night  with  quite  a  different  sensation  from  what 
she  had  ever  felt  before  ;  there  was  an  invisible  spectator 
whose  eye  rested  on  her  like  morning  on  the  flowers.  His 
soft  voice  was  saying  over  and  over  again  those  pretty  things 
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she  had  heard  in  the  wood  ;  his  arm  was  round  her,  and  the 
delicate  rose-scent  of  his  hair  was  with  her  still.  The  vainest 
woman  is  never  thoroughly  conscious  of  her  own  beauty  till 
she  is  loved  by  the  man  who  sets  her  own  passion  vibrating 
in  return. 

But  Hetty  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  some- 
thing was  wanting,  for  she  got  up  and  reached  an  old  black 
lace  scarf  out  of  the  linen-press,  and  a  pair  of  large  earrings 
out  of  the  sacred  drawer  from  which  she  had  taken  her  can- 
dles. It  was  an  old,  old  scarf,  full  of  rents,  but  it  would 
make  a  becoming  border  round  her  shoulders,  and  set  off  the 
whiteness  of  her  upper  arm.  And  she  would  take  out  the 
little  earrings  she  had  in  her  ears — oh,  how  her  aunt  had 
scolded  her  for  having  her  ears  bored  !  and  put  in  those  large 
ones ;  they  were  but  colored  glass  and  gilding  ;  but,  if  you 
didn't  know  what  they  were  made  of,  they  looked  just  as  well 
as  what  the  ladies  wore.  And  so  she  sat  down  again,  with 
the  large  earrings  in  her  ears,  and  the  black  lace  scarf  ad- 
justed round  her  shoulders.  She  looked  down  at  her  arms  \ 
no  arms  could  be  prettier  down  to  a  little  way  below  the  el- 
bow— they  were  white  and  plump,  and  dimpled  to  match  her 
cheeks  ;  but  towards  the  wrist  she  thought  with  vexation  that 
they  were  coarsened  by  butter-making,  and  other  work  that 
ladies  never  did. 

Captain  Donnithorne  couldn't  like  her  to  go  on  doing 
work  ;  he  would  like  to  see  her  in  nice  clothes,  and  thin  shoes 
and  white  stockings,  perhaps  with  silk  clocks  to  them  :  for 
he  must  love  her  very  much — no  one  else  had  ever  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  kissed  her  in  that  way.  He  would  want 
to  marry  her,  and  make  a  lady  of  her — she  could  hardly  dare 
to  shape  the  thought — yet  how  else  could  it  be  ?  Marry  her 
quite  secretly,  as  Mr.  James,  the  doctor's  assistant,  married 
the  doctor's  niece,  and  nobody  ever  found  it  out  for  a  long 
while  after,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to  be  angry.  The  doc- 
tor had  told  her  aunt  all  about  it  in  Hetty's  hearing.  She 
didn't  know  how  it  would  be,  but  it  was  quite  plain  the  old 
squire  could  never  be  told  anything  about  it,  for  Hetty  was 
ready  to  faint  with  awe  and  fright  if  she  came  across  him  at 
the  Chase.  He  might  have  been  earth-born,  for  what  she 
knew  ;  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  that  he  had  been  young 
like  other  men — he  had  always  been  the  old  squire  at  whom 
everybody  was  frightened.  Oh,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
how  it  would  be  !  But  Captain  Donnithorne  would  know ; 
he  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  could  have  his  way  in  every- 
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thing,  and  could  buy  everything  he  liked,  And  nothing 
could  be  as  it  had  been  again  ;  perhaps  some  day  she  should 
be  a  grand*  lady  and  ride  in  her  coach,  and  dress  for  dinner 
in  a  brocaded  silk,  with  feathers  in  her  hair  and  her  dress 
sweeping  the  ground,  like  Miss  Lydia  and  Lady  Dacey,  when 
she  saw  them  going  into  the  dining-room  one  evening^  as  she 
peeped  through  the  little  round  window  in  the  lobby  ;  only 
she  should  not  be  old  and  ugly  like  Miss  Lydia,  or  all  the 
same  the  thickness  like  Lady  Dacey,  but  very  pretty,  with  her 
hair  done  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  and  sometimes  in  a 
pink  dress,  and  sometimes  in  a  white  one — she  didn't  know 
which  she  liked  best ;  and  Mary  Burge  and  everybody  would 
perhaps  see  her  going  out  in  her  carriage — or  rather,  they 
would  hear  of  it ;  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  these  things 
happening  at  Hayslope  in  sight  of  her  aunt.  At  th2  thought 
of  all  this  splendor,  Hetty  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  in  doing 
so  caught  the  little  red-framed  glass  with  the  edge  of  her 
scarf,  so  that  it  fell  with  a  bang  on  the  floor ;  but  she  was  too 
eagerly  occupied  with  her  vision  to  care  about  picking  it  up  ; 
and  after  a  momentary  start,  began  to  pace  with  a  pigeon-like 
stateliness  backward  and  forward  along  her  foom,  in  her  col- 
ored stays  and  colored  skirt,  and  the  old  black  lace  scarf 
round  her  shoulders,  and  the  great  glass  earrings  in  her  ears. 

How  pretty  the  little  puss  looks  in  that  odd  dress !  It 
would  be  the  easiest  folly  in  the  world  to  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  there  is  such  a  sweet,  babylike  roundness  about  her  face 
and  figure ;  the  delicate  dark  rings  of  hair  lie  so  charmingly 
about  her  ears  and  neck;  her  great  dark  eyes,  with  their  long 
eyelashes,  touch  one  so  strangely,  as  if  an  imprisoned,  frisky 
sprite  looked  out  of  them. 

Ah  !  what  a  prize  a  man  gets  who  wins  a  sweet  bride  like 
Hetty.  How  the  men  envy  him  who  come  to  the  wedding 
breakfast  and  see  her  hanging  on  his  arm  in  her  white  lace 
and  orange  blossoms.  The  dear,  young,  round,  soft,  flexible 
thing  !  Her  heart  must  be  just  as  soft,  her  temper  just  as 
free  from  angles,  her  character  just  as  pliant.  If  anything 
ever  goes  wrong,  it  must  be  the  husband's  fault  there  ;  he  can 
make  her  what  he  likes,  that  is  plain.  And  the  lover  himself 
thinks  so  too  ;  the  little  darling  is  so  fond  of  him,  her  little 
vanities  are  so  bewitching,  he  wouldn't  consent  to  her  being 
a  bit  wiser  :  those  kitten-like  glances  and  movements  are  just 
what  one  wants  to  make  one's  hearth  a  paradise.  Every  man 
under  such  circumstances  is  conscious  of  being  a  great  phys- 
iognomist. Nature,  he  knows,  has  a  language  of  her  own, 
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which  she  uses  with  strict  veracity,  and  he  considers  himself 
an  adept  in  the  language.  Nature  has  written  out  his  bride's 
character  for  him  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  cheek  and  lip 
and  chin,  in  those  eyelids  delicate  as  petals,  in  those  long 
lashes  curled  like  the  stamen  of  a  flower,  in  the  dark,  liquid 
depths  of  those  wonderful  eyes.  How  she  will  dote  on  her 
children  !  She  is  almost  a  child  herself,  and  the  little,  pink, 
round  things  will  hang  about  her  like  florets  round  the  central 
flower  ;  and  the  husband  will  look  on,  smiling  benignly,  able 
whenever  he  chooses  to  withdraw  into  the  sanctuary  of  his 
wisdom,  toward  which  his  sweet  wife  will  look  reverently,  and 
never  lift  the  curtain.  It  is  a  marriage  such  as  they  made  in 
the  golden  age,  when  the  men  were  all  wise  and  majestic,  and 
the  women  all  lovely  and  loving. 

It  was  very  much  in  this  way  that  our  friend  Adam  Bede 
thought  about  Hetty  ;  only  he  put  his  thoughts  into  very  dif- 
ferent words.  If  ever  she  behaved  with  cold  vanity  toward 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  only  because  she  doesn't  love  me 
well  enough  ;  and  he  was  sure  that  her  love,  whenever  she 
gave  it,  would  be  the  most  precious  thing  a  man  could  possess 
on  earth.  Before  you  despise  Adam  as  deficient  in  penetra- 
tion, pray  ask  yourself  if  you  were  ever  predisposed  to  believe 
evil  of  any  pretty  woman — if  you  ever  could,  without  hard 
head-breaking  demonstration,  believe  evil  of  the  one  supreme!) 
pretty  woman  who  has  bewitched  you.  No  ;  people  who  lov«, 
downy  peaches  are  apt  not  to  think  of  the  stone,  and  soma- 
times  jar  their  teeth  terribly  against  it. 

Arthur  Donnithorne,  too,  had  the  same  sort  of  notion  about 
Hetty,  so  far  as  he  had  thought  of  her  nature  at  all.  He  felt 
sure  she  was  a  dear,  affectionate,  good  little  thing.  The  man 
who  awakes  the  wondering,  tremulous  passion  of  a  young  girl 
always  thinks  her  affectionate  ;  and  if  he  chances  to  look  for- 
ward to  future  years,  probably  imagines  himself  being  virtu- 
ously tender  to  her,  because  the  poor  thing  is  so  clingingly 
fond  of  him.  God  made  these  dear  women  so — and  it  is  a 
convenient  arrangement  in  case  of  sickness. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  wisest  of  us  must  be  beguiled  in 
this  way  sometimes,  and  must  think  both  better  and  worse  of 
people  than  they  deserve.  Nature  has  her  language,  and  she 
is  not  unveracious  ;  but  we  don't  know  all  the  intricacies  of 
her  syntax  just  yet,  and  in  a  hasty  reading  we  may  happen  to 
extract  the  very  opposite  of  her  real  meaning.  Long  dark 
eyelashes  now;  what  can  be  more  exquisite?  I  find  it  im- 
not  to  expect  some  depth  of  soul  behind  a  deep  gray 
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eye  with  a  long  dark  eyelash,  in  spite  of  an  experience  which 
has  shown  me  that  they  go  along  with  deceit,  peculation,  and 
stupidity.  But  if,  in  the  reaction  of  disgust,  I  have  betaken 
myself  to  a  fishy  eye,  there  has  been  a  surprising  similarity  of 
result.  One  begins  to  suspect  at  length  that  there  is  no  direct 
correlation  between  eyelashes  and  morals,  or  else  that  the 
eyelashes  express  the  disposition  of  the  fair  one's  grandmother, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  less  important  to  us. 

No  eyelashes  could  be  more  beautiful  then  Hetty's  ;  and 
now,  while  she  walks  with  her  pigeon-like  stateliness  along 
the  room,  and  looks  down  on  her  shoulders  bordered  by  the 
eld  black  lace,  the  dark  fringe  shows  to  perfection  on  her 
pink  cheek.  They  are  but  dim,  ill-defined  pictures  that  her 
narrow  bit  of  an  imagination  can  make  of  the  future  ;  but  of 
every  picture  she  is  the  central  figure,  in  fine  clothes.  Cap- 
tain Donnithorne  is  very  close  to  her,  putting  his  arm  round 
her,  perhaps  kissing  her,  and  everybody  else  is  admiring  and 
envying  her,  especially  Mary  Burge,  whose  new  print  dress 
looks  very  contemptible  by  the  side  of  Hetty's  resplendent 
toilet.  Does  any  sweet  or  sad  memory  mingle  with  this  dream 
of  the  future — any  loving  thought  of  her  second  parents — of 
the  children  she  had  helped  to  tend — of  any  youthful  com- 
panion, any  pet  animal,  any  relic  of  her  owri  childhood  even  ? 
Not  one.  There  are  some  plants  that  have  hardly  any  roots  ; 
you  may  tear  them  from  their  native  nook  of  rock  of  wall,  and 
just  lay  them  over  your  ornamental  flour-pot,  and  they  blos- 
som none  the  worse.  Hetty  could  have  cast  all  her  past  life 
behind  her,  and  never  cared  to  be  reminded  of  it  again.  I 
think  she  had  no  feeling  at  all  toward  the  old  house,  and  did 
not  like  the  Jacob's  Ladder  and  the  long  row  of  hollyhocks  in 
the  garden  better  than  other  flowers — perhaps  not  so  well.  It 
was  wonderful  how  little  she  seemed  to  care  about  waiting  on 
•  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  good  father  to  her  ;  she  hardly 
ever  remembered  to  reach  him  his  pipe  at  the  right  time  with- 
out being  told,  unless  a  visitor  happened  to  be  there,  who 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  her  as  she  walked 
across  the  hearth.  Hetty  did  not  understand  how  anybody 
could  be  very  fond  of  middle-aged  people.  And  as  for  those 
tiresome  children,  Marty,  and  Tommy,  and  Totty,  they  had 
been  the  very  nuisance  of  her  life — as  bad  as  buzzing  insects 
that  will  come  teasing  you  on  a  hot  day  when  you  want  to  be 
quiet.  Marty,  the  eldest,  was  a  baby  when  she  first  came  to 
the  farm,  for  the  children  born  before  him  had  died,  and  so 
Hetty  had  had  them  all  three,  one  after  the  other,  toddling 
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by  her  side  in  the  meadow,  or  playing  about  her  on  wet  days 
in  the  half-empty  rooms  of  the  large  old  house.  The  boys 
were  out  of  hand  now,  but  Totty  was  still  a  day-long  plague, 
worse  than  either  of  the  others  had  been,  because  there  was 
more  fuss  made  about  her,  And  there  was  no  end  to  the  mak- 
ing and  mending  of  clothes.  Hetty  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  that  she  should  never  see  a  child  again  ;  they  were  worse 
than  the  nasty  little  lambs  that  the  shepherd  was  always  bring- 
ing in  to  tie  cake  special  care  of  in  lambing  time,  for  the 
lambs  were  got  rid  of  sooner  or  later.  As  for  the  young 
chickens  and  turkeys,  Hetty  would  have  hated  the  very  word 
"  hatching  "  if  her  aunt  had  not  bribed  her  to  attend  to  the 
young  poultry  by  promising  her  the  proceeds  of  one  out  of 
every  brood,  The  round  downy  chicks  peeping  out  from 
under  their  mother's  wing  never  touched  Hetty  with  any  pleas- 
ure ;  that  was  not  the  sort  of  prettiness  she  cared  about ;  but 
she  did  care  about  the  prettiness  of  the  new  things  she  would 
buy  for  herself  at  Treddleston  fair  with  the  money  they  fetched. 
And  yet  she  looked  so  dimpled,  so  charming,  as  she  stooped 
down  to  put  the  soaked  bread  under  the  hen-coop,  that  you 
must  have  been  a  very  acute  personage  indeed  to  suspect  her 
of  that  hardness.  Molly,  the  housemaid,  with  a  turn-up  nose 
and  a  protuberant  jaw,  was  really  a  tender-hearted  girl,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Poyser  said,  a  jewel  to  look  after  the  poultry  •  but 
her  stolid  face  showed  nothing  of  this  maternal  delight  any 
more  than  a  brown  earthenware  pitcher  will  show  the  light 
of  the  lamp  within  it. 

It  is  generally  a  feminine  eye  that  first  detects  the  moral 
deficiencies  hidden  under  the  "  dear  deceit  "  of  beauty  ;  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  her  keenness  and 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  should  have  formed  a 
tolerably  fair  estimate  of  what  might  be  expected  from  Hetty 
in  the  way  of  feeling,  and  in  moments  of  indignation  she  had 
sometimes  spoken  with  great  openness  on  the  subject  to  her 
husband. 

"  She's  no  better  than  a  peacock,  as  'ud  strut  about  on 
the  wall  and  spread  its  tail  when  the  sun  shone  if  all  the  folks 
i'  the  parish  was  dying ;  there's  nothing  seems  to  give  her  a 
turn  i'  th'  inside,  not  even  when  we  thought  Totty  had  tum- 
bled into  the  pit.  To  think  o'  that  dear  cherub  !  And  we 
found  her  wi'  her  little  shoes  stuck  i'  the  mud  an'  crying  fit  to 
break  her  heart  by  the  far  horse-pit.  Hetty  niver  minded  it, 
(  could  see,  though  she's  been  at  the  nussin'  o'  the  child  iver 
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since  it  was  a  babby.  It's  my  belief  her  heart's  as  hard  as  a 
pibble." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  thee  mustn't  judge  Hetty 
too  hard.  Them  young  gells  are  like  th'  unripe  grain — they'll 
make  good  meal  by  and  by,  but  they're  squashy  as  yit.  Thee't 
see,  Hetty'll  be  all  right  when  she's  got  a  good  husband  an' 
children  of  her  own." 

"/don't  want  to  be  hard  upo'  the  gell.  She's  got  clivet 
ringers  of  her  own,  and  can  be  useful  enough  when  she  likes, 
and  I  should  miss  her  wi'  the  butter,  for  she's  got  a  cool 
hand.  An'  let  be  what  may,  I'd  strive  to  do  my  part  by  a 
niece  o'  yours,  an'  that  I've  done  ;  for  I've  taught  her  every- 
thing as  belongs  to  a  house,  an'  I've  told  her  her  duty  often 
enough,  though,  God  knows,  I've  no  breath  to  spare,  an'  that 
catchin'  pain  comes  on  dreadful  by  times.  Wi'  them  three 
gells  in  the  house,  I'd  need  have  twice  the  strength  to  keep 
'em  up  to  their  work.  It's  like  having  roast  meat  at  three 
fires  ;  as  soon  as  you've  basted  one,  another's  burnin'.  " 

Hetty  stood  sufficiently  in  awe  of  her  aunt  to  be  anxious, 
to  conceal  from  her  so  much  of  her  vanity  as  could  be  hidden 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  She  could  not  resist  spending 
her  money  in  bits  of  finery  which  Mrs.  Poyser  disapproved ; 
but  she  would  have  been  ready  to  die  with  shame,  vexation, 
and  fright,  if  her  aunt  had  this  moment  opened  the  door,  and 
seen  her  with  her  bits  of  candle  lighted,  and  strutting  about 
decked  in  her  scarf  and  earrings.  To  prevent  such  a  sur- 
prise, she  always  bolted  her  door,  and  she  had  not  forgotten 
to  do  so  to-night.  It  was  well  ;  for  there  now  came  a  light 
tap,  and  Hetty,  with  a  leaping  heart,  rushed  to  blow  out  the 
candles  and  throw  them  into  the  drawer.  She  dare  not  stay 
to  take  out  her  earrings,  but  she  threw  off  her  scarf  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  floor  before  the  light  tap  came  again.  We  shall 
know  how  it  was  that  the  light  tap  came  if  we  leave  Hetty  for 
a  short  time  and  return  to  Dinah  at  the  moment  when  she 
had  delivered  Totty  to  her  mother's  arms,  and  was  come  up 
stairs  to  her  bed-room,  adjoining  Hetty's. 

Dinah  delighted  in  her  bed-room  window.  Being  on  the 
second  story  of  that  tall  house,  it  gave  her  a  wide  view  over 
the  fields.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  formed  a  broad  step 
about  a  yard  below  the  window,  where  she  could  place  her 
chair.  And  now  the  first  thing  she  did  on  entering  her  room 
was  to  seat  herself  in  this  chair,  and  look  out  on  the  peaceful 
fields,  beyond  which  the  large  moon  was  rising  just  above  the 
hedgerow  elms.  She  liked  the  pasture  best,  where  the  milch 
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cows  were  lying,  and  next  to  that  the  meadow  where  the  grass 
was  half  mown,  and  lay  in  silvered  sweeping  lines.  Pier 
heart  was  very  full,  for  there  was  to  be  only  one  more  nighc 
on  which  she  would  look  out  on  those  fields  for  a  long  time  to 
come  ;  but  she  thought  little  of  leaving  the  mere  scene,  for  to 
her  bleak  Snowfield  had  just  as  many  charms  ;  she  thought 
of  all  the  dear  people  whom  she  had  learned  10  care  for 
among  these  peaceful  fields,  and  who  would  now  have  a 
place  in  her  loving  remembrance  forever.  She  thought  of 
the  struggles  and  the  weariness  that  might  lie  before  them  in 
the  rest  of  their  life's  journey,  when  she  should  be  away  from 
them  and  know  nothing  of  what  was  befalling  them  ;  and  the 
pressure  of  this  thought  soon  became,  too  strong  for  her  to 
enjoy  the  unresponding  stillness  of  the  moonlit  fields.  She 
closed  her  eyes,  that  she  might  feel  more  intensely  the  pres- 
ence of  a  love  and  sympathy  deeper  and  more  tender  than 
was  breathed  from  the  earth  and  sky.  That  was  often 
Dinah's  mode  of  praying  in  solitude.  Simply  to  close  her 
eyes  and  to  feel  herself  inclosed  by  the  Divine  Presence  j 
then  gradually  her  fears,  her  yearning  anxieties  for  others, 
melted  away  like  ice-crystals  in  a  warm  ocean.  She  had  sat 
in  this  way  perfectly  still,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap, 
and  the  pale  light  resting  on  her  calm  face,  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  sound,  apparently 
of  something  falling  in  Hetty's  room  ;  but,  like  all  sounds 
that  fall  on  our  ears  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  it  had  no  dis- 
tinct character,  but  was  simply  loud  and  startling,  so  that  she 
felt  uncertain  whether  she  had  interpreted  it  rightly.  She 
rose  and  listened,  but  all  was  quiet  afterward,  and  she  re- 
flected that  Hetty  might  merely  have  knocked  something 
down  in  getting  into  bed.  She  began  slowly  to  undress ;  but 
now,  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  this  sound,  her  thoughts 
became  concentrated  on  Hetty  :  that  sweet  young  thing,  with 
life  and  all  its  trials  befpre  her — the  solemn  daily  duties  of 
the  wife  and  mother — and  her  mind  so  unprepared  for  them 
all ;  bent  merely  on  little,  foolish,  selfish  pleasures,  like  a  child* 
hugging  its  toys  in  the  beginning  of  a  long,  toilsome  journey, 
in  which  it  will  have  to  bear  hunger,  and  cold,  and  un- 
sheltered darkness.  Dinah  felt  a  double  care  for  Hetty,  be- 
cause she  shared  Seth's  anxious  interest  in  his  brother's  lot, 
and  she  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hetty  did  not 
love  Adam  well  enough  to  marry  him.  She  saw  too  clearly 
the  absence  of  any  warm,  self-devoting  love  in  Hetty's  nature 
to  regard  the  coldness  of  her  behavior  toward  Adam  as  any 
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Indication  that  he  was  not  the  man  she  would  like  to  have 
for  a  husband.  And  this  blank  in  Hetty's  nature,  instead  of 
exciting  Dinah's  dislike,  only  touched  her  with  a  deepe*-  pity  • 
the  lovely  face  and  form  affected  her  as  beauty  always  affects 
a  pure  and  tender  mind  free  from  selfish  jealousies  •  it  was 
an  excellent  divine  gift,  that  gave  a  deeper  pathos  to  the 
need,  the  sin,  the  sorrow  with  which  it  was  mingled,  as  the 
canker  in  a  lily-white  bud  is  more  grievous  to  behold'than  in 
a  common  pot-herb. 

By  the  time  Dinah  had  undressed  and  put  on  her  night- 
gown, this  feeling  about  Hetty  had  gathered  a  painful  inten- 
sity ;  her  imagination  had  created  a  thorny  thicket  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  in  which  she  saw  the  poor  thing  struggling,  torn  and 
bleeding,  looking  with  tears  for  rescue  and  finding  none.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Dinah's  imagination  and  sympathy  acted 
and  reacted  habitually,  each  heightening  the  other.  She  felt 
a  deep  longing  to  go  now  and  pour  into  Hetty's  ear  all  the 
words  of  tender  warning  and  appeal  that  rushed  into  her 
mind.  But  perhaps  Hetty  was  already  asleep.  Dinah  put 
her  ear  to  the  partition,  and  heard  still  some  slight  noises 
which  convinced  her  that  Hetty  was  not  yet  in  bed.  Still 
she  hesitated  ;  she  was  not  quite  certain  of  a  divine  direction  ; 
the  voice  that  told  her  to  go  to  Hetty  seemed  no  stronger  than 
the  other  voice  which  said  that  Hetty  was  weary,  and  that 
going  to  her  now  in  an  unseasonable  moment  would  only  tend 
to  close  her  heart  more  obstinately.  Dinah  was  not  satisfied 
without  a  more  unmistakable  guidance  then  those  inward 
voices.  There  was  light  enough,  if  she  opened  her  Bible,  for 
her  to  discern  the  text  sufficiently  to  know  what  it  would  say 
to  her.  She  knew  the  physiognomy  of  every  page,  and  could 
tell  on  what  book  she  opened,  sometimes  on  what  chapter, 
without  seeing  title  or  number.  It  was  a  small  thick  Bible, 
worn  quite  round  at  the  edges.  Dinah  laid  it  sideways  on 
the  window  ledge,  where  the  light  was  strongest,  and  then 
opened  it  with  her  forefinger.  The  first  words  she  looked  at 
were  those  at  the  top  of  the  left  hand  page  :  "  And  they  all 
wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him."  That 
was  enough  for  Dinah  ;  she  had  opened  on  that  memorable 
parting  at  Ephesus,  when  Paul  had  felt  bound  to  open  his 
heart  in  a  last  exhortation  and  warning.  She  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  opening  her  own  door  gently,  went  and  tapped  at 
Hetty's.  We  know  she  had  to  tap  twice,  because  Hetty  had 
to  put  out  her  candles  and  throw  off  her  black  lace  scarf ; 
but  after  the  second  tap  the  door  was  opened  immediately. 
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Dinah  said,  "  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  Hetty  ? "  and  Hetty, 
without  speaking,  for  she  was  confused  and  vexed,  opened 
the  door  wider  and  let  her  in. 

What  a  strange  contrast  the  two  figures  made  !  Visible 
enough  in  that  mingled  twilight  and  moonlight.  Hetty,  her 
cheeks  flyshed  and  her  eyes  glistening  from  her  imaginary 
drama,  her  beautiful  neck  and  arms  bare,  her  hair  hanging  in 
a  curly  tangle  down  her  back,  and  the  baubles  in  her  ears. 
Dinah,  covered  with  her  long  white  dress,  her  pale  face  full 
of  subdued  emotion,  almost  like  a  lovely  corpse  into  which 
the  soul  has  returned  charged  with  sublimer  secrets  and  a 
sublimer  love.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  height ;  Dinah 
evidently  a  little  the  taller  as  she  put  her  arm  round  Hetty's 
waist,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  I  knew  you  were  not  in  bed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  her 
sweet  clear  voice,  which  was  irritating  to  Hetty,  mingling 
with  her  own  peevish  vexation  like  music  with  jangling  chains, 
"  for  I  heard  you  moving ;  and  I  longed  to  speak  to  you 
again  to-night,  for  it  is  the  last  but  one  that  I  shall  be  here, 
and  we  don't  know  what  may  happen  to-morrow  to  keep  us 
apart.  Shall  I  sit  down  with  you  while  you  do  up  your  hair  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hetty,  hastily  turning  round  and  reaching 
the  second  chair  in  the  room,  glad  that  Dinah  looked  as  if 
she  did  not  notice  her  earrings. 

Dinah  sat  down,  and  Hetty  began  to  brush  together  her 
hair  before  twisting  it  up,  doing  it  with  that  air  of  excessive 
indifference  which  belongs  to  confused  self-consciousness. 
But  the  expression  of  Dinah's  eyes  gradually  relieved  her  ; 
they  seemed  unobservant  of  all  details. 

"  Dear  Hetty,"  she  said,  "  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  to-night  that  you  may  some  day  be  in  trouble — trouble 
is  appointed  for  us  all  here  below,  and  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  need  more  comfort  and  help  than  the  things  of  this 
life  can  give.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  ever  you  are  in  trou- 
ble and  need  a  friend  that  will  always  feel  for  you  and  love 
you,  you  have  got  that  friend  in  Dinah  Morris  at  Snowfield  ; 
and  if  you  come  to  her,  or  send  for  her,  she'll  never  forget 
this  night  and  the  words  she  is  speaking  to  you  now,  Will 
you  remember  it,  Hetty?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  rather  frightened.  "  But  why  should 
you  think  I  shall  be  in  trouble  ?  Do  you  know  of  any- 
thing ? " 

Hetty  had  seated  herself  as  she  tied  on  her  cap,  and  now 
Dinah  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hands  and  answered-- 
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"Because,  dear,  trouble  comes  to  us  all  in  this  life  ;  we 
set  our  hearts  on  things  which  it  isn't  God's  will  for  us  to 
have,  and  then  we  go  sorrowing  ;  the  peoplt  we  love  are 
taken  from  us,  and  we  can  joy  in  nothing  because  they  are 
not  with  us ;  sickness  conies,  and  we  faint  under  the  burden 
of  our  feeble  bodies  ;  we  go  astray  and  do  wrong,  and  bring 
ourselves  into  trouble  with  our  fellow-men.  There  is  no  man 
or  woman  born  into  this  world  to  whom  some  of  these  trials 
do  not  fall,  and  so  I  fall,  and  so  I  feel  that  some  of  them 
must  happen  to  you  ;  and  I  desire  for  you,  that  while  you  are 
young  you  should  seek  for  strength  from  your  Heavenly 
Father,  that  you  may  have  a  support  which  will  not  fail  you  in 
the  evil  day." 

Dinah  paused  and  released  Hetty's  hands,  that  she  might 
not  hinder  her.  Hetty  sat  quite  still ;  she  felt  no  response 
within  herself  to  Dinah's  anxious  affection ;  but  Dinah's 
words,  uttered  with  solemn,  pathetic  distinctness,  affected  her 
with  a  chill  fear.  Her  flush  had  died  away  almost  to  pale- 
ness ;  she  had  the  timidity  of  a  luxurious  pleasure-seeking 
nature,  which  shrinks  from  the  hint  of  pain.  Dinah  saw  the 
effect,  and  her  tender,  anxious  pleading  became  the  most 
earnest,  till  Hetty,  full  of  a  vague  fear  that  something  evil 
was  sometime  to  befall  her,  began  to  cry. 

It  is  our  habit  to  say  that  while  the  lower  nature  can 
never  understand  the  higher,  the  higher  nature  commands  a 
complete  view  of  the  lower.  But  I  think  the  higher  nature 
has  to  learn  this  comprehension,  as  we  learn  the  art  of  vision, 
by  a  good  deal  of  hard  experience,  often  with  bruises  and 
gashes  incurred  in  taking  things  up  by  the  wrong  end,  and 
fancying  our  space  wider  than  it  is.  Dinah  had  never  seen 
Hetty  affected  in  this  way  before,  and,  with  her  usual  benig- 
nant hopefulness,  she  trusted  it  was  the  stirring  of  a  divine  im- 
pulse. She  kissed  the  sobbing  thing,  and  began  to  cry  with 
her  for  grateful  joy.  But  Hetty  was  simply  in  that  excitable 
state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  no  calculating  what  turn  the 
feelings  may  take  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  became  irritated  under  Dinah's  caress.  She 
pushed  her  away  impatiently,  and  said  with  a  childish  sob- 
bing voice, 

"Don't  talk  to  me  so,  Dinah.  Why  do  you  come  to 
frighten  me  ?  I've  never  done  anything  to  you.  Why  can't 
you  let  me  be  ?  " 

Poor  Dinah  felt  a  pang.  She  was  too  wise  to  persist,  and 
Only  said  mildly,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  you're  tired  ;  I  won't  hinder 
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you  any  longer.  Make  haste  and  get  into  bed.  Good 
night." ' 

She  went  out  of  the  r  om  almost  as  quietly  and  quickly 
as  if  she  had  been  a  ghost ;  but  once  by  the  side  of  her  own 
bed,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  poured  out  in  deep 
silence  all  the  passionate  pity  that  filled  her  heart. 

As  for  Hetty,  she  was  soon  in  the  wood  again — her  wak- 
ing dreams  being  merged  in  a  sleeping  life  scarcely  more 
fragmentary  and  confused, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LINKS. 

ARTHUR  DONNITHORNE,  you  remember,  is  under  an  en- 
gagement with  himself  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Irwine  this  Friday 
morning,  and  he  is  awake  and  dressing  so  early,  that  he  de- 
termines to  go  before  breakfast,  instead  of  after.  The  rector, 
he  knows,  breakfasts  alone  at  half-past  nine,  the  ladies  of.  the 
family  having  a  different  breakfast  hour ;  Arthur  will  have  an 
early  ride  over  the  hill  and  breakfast  with  him.  One  can  say 
everything  best  over  a  meal. 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  made  a  breakfast  or  a 
dinner  an  easy  and  cheerful  substitute  for  more  trouble- 
some and  disagreeable  ceremonies.  We  take  a  less  gloomy 
view  of  our  errors  now  our  father  confessor  listens  to  us  over 
his  egg  and  coffee.  We  are  more  distinctly  conscious  that 
rude  penances  are  out  of  the  question  for  gentlemen  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  that  mortal  sin  is  not  incompatible  with  an 
appetite  for  muffins  ;  an  assault  on  our  pockets,  which  in 
more  barbarous  times  would  have  been  made  in  the  brusque 
form  of  a  pistol-shot,  is  quite  a  well-bred  and  smiling  proce- 
dure now  it  has  become  a  request  for  a  loan  thrown  in  as  an 
easy  parenthesis  between  the  second  and  third  glasses  of 
claret. 

Still,  there  was  this  advantage  in  the  old  rigid  forms,  that 
they  committed  you  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  resolution  by  some 
outward  deed.  When  you  have  put  your  mouth  to  one  end  of 
a  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  and  are  aware  that  there  is  an  expect- 
ant ear  on  the  other  end,  you  are  more  likely  to  say  what  you 
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i.  .iiie  out  with  the  intention  of  saying,  than  if  you  were  seated 
.vith  your  legs  in  an  easy  attitude  under  the  mahogany,  with 
i  companion  who  will  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised*  if  you 
nave  nothing  particular  to  say. 

However,  Arthur  Donnithorne,  as  he  winds  among  the 
pleasant  lanes  on  horseback  in  the  morning  sunshine,  has  a 
sincere  determination  to  open  his  heart  to  the  rector,  and  the 
swirling  sound  of  the  scythe  as  he  passes  by  the  meadow  is 
.ill  the  pleasanter  to  him  because  of  this  honest  purpose.  He 
is  glad  to  see  the  promise  of  settled  weather  now  for  getting 
in  the  hay,  about  which  the  farmers  have  been  fearful  ;  and 
there  is  something  so  healthful  in  the  sharing  of  a  joy  that  is 
general  and  not  merely  personal,  that  this  thought  about  the 
hay  harvest  reacts  on  his  state  of  mind,  and  makes  his  resolu- 
tion seem  an  easier  matter.  A  man  about  town  might  per- 
haps consider  that  these  influences  were  not  to  be  felt  out  of 
JL  child's  story-book  ;  but  when  you  are  among  the  fields  and 
hedgerows,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  consistent  superiority 
to  simple,  natural  pleasures. 

Arthur  had  passed  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  Broxton  side  of  the  hill,  when,  at  a  turning  in 
the  road,  he  saw  a  figure  about  a  hundred  yards  before  him 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  one  else  than 
Adam  Bede,  even  if  there  had  been  no  gray,  tailless  shepherd 
dog  at  his  heels.  He  was  striding  along  at  his  usual  rapid 
t  pace,  and  Arthur  pushed  on  hL  horse  to  overtake  him  ;  for 
he  retained  too  much  of  his  boyish  feeling  for  Adam  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  chatting  with  him.  I  will  not  say  that  his 
love  for  that  good  fellow  did  not  owe  some  of  its  force  to  the 
love  of  patronage  ;  our  friend  Arthur  liked  to  do  everything 
that  was  handsome,  and  to  have  his  handsome  deeds  rec- 
ognized. 

Adam  looked  round 'as  he  heard  the  quickening  clatter  of 
the  horse's  heels,  and  waited  for  the  horseman,  lifting  his 
paper  cap  from  his  head  with  a  bright  smile  of  recognition. 
Next  to  his  own  brother,  Seth,  Adam  would  have  done  more 
for  Arthur  Donnithorne  than  for  any  other  young  man  in  the 
world.  There  was  hardly  anything  he  would  not  rather  have 
lost  than  the  two-feet  ruler  which  he  always  carried  in  his 
pocket ;  it  was  Arthur's  present,  bought  with  his.  pocket-money 
when  he  was  a  fair-haired  lad  of  eleven,  and  when  he  had  pro- 
fited so  well  by  Adam's  lessons  in  carpentering  and  turning, 
as  to  embarrass  every  female  in  the  house  with  gifts  of  super- 
fluous thread-reels  and  round  boxes.  Adam  had  quite  a 
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pride  in  the  little  squire  in  those  early  days,  and  the  feeling 
had  only  become  slightly  modified  as  the  fair-haired  lad  had 
^:  grown  into  the  whiskered  young  man.  ^  Adam,  I  confess,  was 
•V  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  rank,  and  quite  ready  to 
give  an  extra  amount  of  respect  to  every  one  who  had  more 
advantages  than  himself,  not  being  a  philosopher,  or  a  prole- 
taire  with  democratic  ideas,  but  simply  a  stout-limbed,  clever 
carpenter  with  a  large  fund  of  reverence  in  his  nature,  which 
inclined  him  to  admit  all  established  claims  unless  he  saw 
very  clear  grounds  for  questioning  them./  He  had  no  theories 
about  setting  the  world  to-rights,  but  he  saw  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  damage  done  by  building  with  ill-seasoned  timber — 
by  ignorant  men  in  fine  clothes  making  plans  for  out-houses 
and  workshops,  and  the  like,  without  knowing  the  bearings  of 
things — by  slovenly  joiners'  work,  and  by  hasty  contracts 
that  could  never  be  fulfilled  without  ruining  somebody  ;  and 
he  resolved,  for  his  part,  to  set  his  face  against  such  doings. 
On  these  points  he  would  have  maintained  his  opinion  against 
the  largest  landed  proprietor  in  Loamshire  or  Stonyshire 
either  ;  but  he  felt  that  beyond  thesp  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  defer  to  people  who  were  more  knowing  than  himself. 
He  saw  as  plainly  as  possible  how  ill  the  woods  on  the  estate 
were  managed,  and  the  shameful  state  of  the  farm-buildings  ; 
and,  if  old  Squire  Donnithorne  had  asked  him  the  effect  of 
this  mismanagement,  he  would  have  spoken  his  opinion  with- 
out flinching,  but  the  impulse  to  a  respectful  demeanor  to-, 
ward  a  "gentleman  "  would  have  been  strong  within  him  all 
the  while.  The  word  "  gentleman  "  had  a  spell  for  Adam, 
and,  as  he  often  said,  he  "couldn't  abide  a  fellow  who  thought 
he  made  himself  fine  by  being  coxy  to's  betters."  I  must  re- 
mind you  again  that  Adam  had  the  blood  of  the  peasant  in 
his  veins,  and  that,  since  he  was  in  his  prime  half  a  century 
ago,  you  must  expect  some  of  his  characteristics  to  be  obso- 
lete. 

Toward  the  young  squire  this  instinctive  reverence  of 
Adam's  was  assisted  by  boyish  memories  and  personal  regard  ; 
so  you  may  imagine  that  he  thought  far  more  of  Arthur's 
good  qualities,  and  attached  far  more  value  to  very  slight  ac- 
tions of  his,  than  if  they  had  been  the  qualities  and  actions 
of  a  common  workman  like  himself.  S^e  felt  sure  it  would  be 
a  fine  day  for  everybody  about  Hayslope  when  the  young  squire 
came  into  the  estate — such  a  generous  open-hearted  disposi- 
tion as  he  had,  and  an  ''uncommon  "  notion  about  improve 
ments  and  repairs,  considering  he  was  only  just  coming  oJ 
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agef/  Thus  there  was  both  respect  and  affection  in  the 
smile  with  which  he  raised  his  paper  cap  as  Arthur  Donni- 
throne  rode  up. 

"Well,  Adam,  how  are  you?"  said  Arthur,  holding  out 
his  hand.  He  never  shook  hands  with  any  of  the  farmers 
and  Adam  felt  the  honor  keenly.  "  I  could  swear  to  your 
back  a  long  way  off.  It's  just  the  same  back  only  broader 
as  when  you  used  to  carry  me  on  it.  Do  you  remember? "  ' 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  remember.  It  'ud  be  a  poor  look-out  if  folks 
didn't  remember  what  they  did  and  said  when  they  were  lads 
We  should  think  no  more  about  old  friends  than  we  do  about 
new  uns,  then." 

"  You're  going  to  Broxton,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Arthur,  put. 
ting  his  horse  on  at  a  slow  pace  while  Adam  walked  by  his 
side  "  Are  you  going  to  the  Rectory  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I'm  going  to  see  about  Bradwell's  barn.  They're 
afraid  of  the  roof  pushing  the  walls  out ;  and  I'm  going  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  it,  before  we  send  the  stuff  and  the 
workmen." 

"  Why,  Burge  trusts  almost  everything  to  you  now,  Adam, 
doesn't  he  ?  I  should  think  he  will  make  you  his  partner 
soon.  He  will  if  he's  wise." 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  don't  see  as  he'd  be  much  the  better  off  for 
that.  A  foreman,  if  he's  got  a  conscience,  and  delights  in  his 
work,  will  do  his  business  as  well  as  if  he  was  a  partner.  I 
wouldn't  give  a  penny  for  a  man  as  'ud  drive  a  nail  in  slack 
because  he  didn't  get  extra  pay  for  it." 

"  I  know  that,  Adam  ;  I  know  you  work  for  him  as  well 
as  if  you  were  working  for  yourself.  But  you  would  have 
more  power  than  you  have  now,  and  could  turn  the  business 
to  better  account,  perhaps.  The  old  man  must  give  up  his 
business  some  time,  and  he  has  no  son;  I  suppose  he'll  want 
a  son-in-law  who  can  take  to  it.  But  he  has  rather  grasping 
ringers  of  his  own,  I  fancy  ;  I  dare  say  he  wants  a  man  who 
can  put  some  money  into  the  business.  If  I  wer  n  t  as  poor 
as  a  rat,  I  would  gladly  invest  some  money  in  that  way,  for 
the  sake  of  having  you  settled  on  the  estate.  I'm  sure  I 
should  profit  by  it  in  the  end.  And  perhaps  I  shall  be  better 
off  in  a  year  or  two.  I  shall  have  a  larger  allowance  now  I'm 
of  age  ;  and  when  I've  paid  off  a  debt  or  two  I  shall  be  able 
to  look  about  me." 

"  You're  very  good  to  say  so,  sir,  and  I'm  not  unthankful. 
But,"  Adam  continued  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I  shouldn't  like  to 
make  any  offers  to  Mr.  Eurge,  QT 1'  have  any  made  for  me. 
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I  see  no  clear  road  to  a  partnership.  If  he  should  ever  want 
to  dispose  o'  the  business,  that  'ud  be  a  different  matter.  I 
should  be  glad  of  some  money  at  a  fair  interest  then,  for  I 
feel  sure  I  could  pay  if  off  in  time." 

"Very  well,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  remembering  what  Mr. 
I rwine  had  said  about  a  probable  hitch  in  the  love-making 
between  Adam  and  Mary  Burge,  "  we'll  say  no  more  about  it 
at  present.  When  is  your  father  to  be  buried  ?  " 

"On  Sunday,  sir;  Mr.  Irwine's  coming  earlier  on  purpose. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  it's  over,  for  I  think  my  mother  'ull  per- 
haps get  easier  then.  It  cuts  one  sadly  to  see  the  grief  of  old 
people  ;  they've  no  way  of  working  it  off  ;  and  the  new  spring 
brings  no  new  shoots  out  on  the  withered  tree." 

'•  Ah !  you've  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation  in 
your  life,  AdaYn.  I  don't  think  you've  ever  been  hairbrained 
and  light-hearted,  like  other  youngsters.  You've  always  had 
some  care  on  your  mind  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,  sir  ;  but  that's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about. 
If  we're  men  and  have  men's  feelings,  I  reckon  we  must  have 
men's  troubles.  We  can't  be  like  the  birds  as  fly  from  their 
nests  as  soon  as  they've  got  their  wings,  and  never  know  their 
kin  when  they  see  'em,  and  get  a  fresh  lot  every  year.  I've 
had  enough  to  be  thankful  for ;  I've  allays  had  health  and 
strength  and  brains  to  give  me  a  delight  in  my  work  ;  and  I 
count  it  a  great  thing  as  I've  had  Bartle  Massey's  night-school 
to  go  to.  He's  helped  me  too  knowledge  I  could  never  ha' got 
by  myself." 

"  What  a  rare  fellow  you  are,  Adam  !  "  said  Arthur,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  had  looked  musingly  at  the  big  fellow 
walking  by  his  side.  "  I  could  hit  out  better  than  most  men 
at  Oxford,  and  yet  I  believe  you  would  knock  me  into  next 
week  if  I  were  to  have  a  battle  with  you." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  ever  do  that,  sir,"  said  Adam,  look- 
ing round  at  Arthur,  and  smiling.  "  I  used  to  fight  for  fun  ; 
but  I've  never  done  that  since  I  was  the  cause  o'  poor  Gil 
Tranter  being  laid  up  for  a  fortnight.  I'll  never  fight  any 
man  again  only  when  he  behaves  like  a  scoundrel.  If  you 
get  hold  of  a  chap  that's  got  no  shame  nor  conscience  to  stop 
him,  you  must  try  what  you  can  do  by  bunging  his  eyes  up." 

Arthur  did  not  laugh,  for  he  was  preoccupied  with  some 
thought  that  made  him  say  presently, 

"  I  should  think  now,  Adam,  you  never  have  any  strug- 
gles within  yourself.  I  fancy  you  would  master  a  wish  that 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  it  was  not  quite  right  to  indulge, 
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as  easily  as  you  would  knock  a  drunken  fellow  down  who  was 
quarrelsome  with  you.  I  mean,  you  are  never  shilly-shally, 
first  making  up  your  mind -that  you  won't  do  a  thing,  and  then 
doing  it  after  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Adam  slowly,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"no.  I  don't  remembe^  ever  being  see-saw  in  that  way,  when 
I'd  made  my  mind  up,  as  you  say,  that  a  thing  was  wrong.  It 
takes  the  taste  out  o'  my  mouth  for  things,  when  I  know  I 
should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after  'em.  I've  seen  pretty 
clear,  ever  since  I  could  cast  up  a  sum,  as  you  can  never  do 
what's  wrong  without  breeding  sin  and  trouble  more  than  you 
can  ever  see.  It's  like  a  bit  o'  bad  workmanship — you  ne'ver 
see  the  end  o'  the  mischief  it'll  do.  And  it's  a  poor  look  out 
to  come  into  the  world  to  make  your  fellow-creatures  worse  off 
instead  o'  better.  But  there's  a  difference  between  the  things 
folks  call  wrong.  I'm  not  for  making  a  sin  of  every  little 
fool's  trick,  or  bit  o'  nonsense  anybody  may  be  let  into,  like 
some  o'  them  dissenters.  And  a  man  may  have  two  minds 
whether  it  isn't  worth  while  to  get  a  bruise  or  two  for  the 
sake  of  a  bit  o'  fun.  But  it  isn't  my  way  to  be  see-saw  about 
anything  ;  I  think  my  fault  lies  th'  other  way.  When  I've  said 
a  thing,  if  it's  only  to  myself,  it's  hard  for  me  to  go  back." 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  expected  of  you,"  said  Arthur. 
"  You've  got  an  iron  will,  as  well  as  an  iron  arm.  But,  how- 
ever strong  a  man's  resolution  may  be,  it  costs  him  something 
to  carry  it  out,  now  and  then.  We  may  determine  not  to 
gather  any  cherries,  and  keep  our  hands  sturdily  in  our 
pockets,  but  we  can't  prevent  our  mouths  from  watering." 

"  That's  true,  sir  ;  but  there's  nothing  like  settling  with 
ourselves,  as  there's  a  deal  we  must  do  without  i'  this  life. 
It's  no  use  looking  on  life  as  if  it  was  Treddles'on  fair,  where 
folks  only  go  to  see  shows  and  get  fairings.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  find  it  different.  But  where's  the  use  o'  me  talking 
to  vou,  sir?  You  know  better  than  I  do." 

~"  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  Adam.  You've  had  four  or  five 
years'  experience  more  than  I've  had,  and  I  think  your  life 
has  been  a  better  school  to  you  than  college  has  been  to  me." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  seem  to  think  o'  college  something  like 
what  Bartle  Massey  does.  He  says  college  mostly  makes 
people  like  bladders — just  good  for  nothing  but  t'  hold  the 
stuff  as  is  poured  into  'em.  But  he's  got  a  tongue  like  a  sharp 
blade,  Bartle  has  ;  it  never  touches  anything  but  it  cuts. 
Here's  the  turning,  sir.  I  must  bid  you  good-morning,  as 
you're  going  to  the  Rectory." 
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"  Good-by,  Adam,  good-by." 

Arthur  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom  at  the  Rectory  gate, 
and  walked  along  the  gravel  toward  the  door  which  opened 
on  the  garden.  He  knew  that  the  rector  always  breakfasted 
in  his  study,  and  the  study  lay  on  the  left  hand  of  this  door, 
opposite  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  ^mall,  low  room  belong- 
to  the  old  part  of  the  house — dark  with  the  sobre  covers  ot 
the  books  that  lined  the  walls  ;  yet  it  looked  very  cheery  this 
morning  as  Arthur  reached  the  open  window.  For  the  morn- 
ing sun  fell  aslant  on  the  great  glass  globe  with  the  gold-fish 
in  it,  which  stood  on  a  scagliola  pillar  in  front  of  the  ready- 
spread  bachelor  breakfast-table,  and  by  the  side  of  this  break- 
fast-table was  a  group  which  would  have  made  any  room  en- 
ticing. In  the  crimson  demask  easy-chair  sat  Mr.  Irwine, 
with  that  radiant  freshness  which  he  always  had  when  he  came 
from  his  morning  toilette ;  his  finely-formed,  plump  white 
hand  was  playing  along  Juno's  brown  curly  back  ;  and  close 
to  Juno's  tail,  which  was  wagging  with  calm  matronly  pleasure, 
the  two  brown  pups  were  rolling  over  each  other  in  an  ecsta- 
tic duet  of  worrying  noises.  On  a  cushion  a  little  removed 
sat  Pug,  with  the  air  of  a  maiden  lady  who  looked  on  these 
familiarities  as  animal  weaknesses,  which  she  made  as  little 
show  as  possible  of  observing.  On  the  table,  at  Mr.  Irwine's 
elbow,  lay  the  first  volume  of  the  Foulis  ^Eschylus,  which 
Arthur  knew  well  by  sight ;  and  the  silver  coffee-pot,  which 
Carrol  was  bringing  in,  sent  forth  a  fragrant  steam,  which 
completed  the  delights  of  a  bachelor  breakfast. 

"  Halloo,  Arthur,  that's  a  good  fellow  !  You're  just  in 
time,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  as  Arther  paused  and  stepped  in  over 
the  low  window-sill.  "  Carrol,  we  shall  want  more  coffee  and 
eggs,  and  haven't  you  got  some  cold  fowl  for  us  to  eat  with 
that  ham  ?  Why,  this  is  like  old  days,  Arthur ;  you  haven't 
been  to  breakfast  with  me  these  five  years." 

"  It  was  a  tempting  morning  for  a  ride  before  breakfast," 
said  Arthur,  "  and  I  used  to  like  breakfasting  with  you  so 
when  I  was  reading  with  you.  My  grandfather  is  always  a 
few  degrees  colder  at  breakfast  than  at  any  other  hour  in  the 
day.  I  think  his  morning  bath  doesn't  agree  with  him." 

Arthur  was  anxious  not  to  imply  that  he  came  with  any 
special  purpose.  He  had  no  sooner  found  himself  in  Mr.  Ir- 
wine's presence  than  the  confidence  which  he  had  thought 
quite  easy  before  suddenly  appeared  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  to  him,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  shaking  hands 
he  saw  his  purpose  in  quite  a  new  iight.  How  could  he  make 
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Irwine  understand  his  position  unless  he  told  him  those  little 
scenes  in  the  wood,  and  how  could  he  tell  them  without  look- 
ing like  a  fool  ?  And  then  his  weakness  in  coming  back  from 
Gawaine's,  and  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended  ? 
Irwine  would  think  him  a  shilly-shally  fellow  ever  after. 
However,  it  must  come  out  in  an  unpremeditated  way ;  the 
conversation  might  lead  up  to  it. 

"  I  like  breakfast-time  better  than  any  other  moment  in 
the  day,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "  No  dust  has  settled  on  one's 
mind  then,  and  it  presents  a  clear  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things. 
I  always  have  a  favorite  book  by  me  at  breakfast,  and  I 
enjoy  the  bits  I  pick  up  then  so  much  that,  regularly  every 
morning,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  certainly  become 
studious  again.  But  presently  Dent  brings  up  a  poor  fellow 
who  has  killed  a  hare,  and  when  I've  got  through  my 
'  justicing,'  as  Carrol  calls  it,  I'm  inclined  for  a  ride  round  the 
glebe,  and  on  my  way  back  I  meet  with  the  master  of  the 
work-house,  who  has  got  a  long  story  of  a  mutinous  pauper  to 
tell  me  ;  and  so  the  day  goes  on,  and  I'm  always  the  same 
lazy  fellow  before  evening  sets  in.  Besides,  one  wants  the 
stimulus  of  sympathy,  and  I  have  never  had  that  since  poor 
D'Oyley  left  Treddleston.  If  you  had  stuck  to  your  books 
well,  you  rascal,  I  should  have  had  a  pleasanter  prospect 
before  me.  But  scholarship  doesn't  run  in  your  family  blood." 

"  No,  indeed.  It's  well  if  I  can  remember  a  little  inap- 
plicable Latin  to  adorn  my  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  six 
or  seven  years  hence.  '  Crasingens  iterabitnus  aequor,'  and  a 
few  shreds  of  that  sort  will  perhaps  stick  to  me,  and  I  shall 
arrange  my  opinions  so  as  to  introduce  them.  But  I  don't 
think  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  a  pressing  want  to  a 
country  gentleman  ;  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he'd  much  better 
have  a  knowledge  of  manures.  I've  been  reading  your  friend 
Arthur  Young's  books  lately,  and  there's  nothing  I  should 
like  better  than  to  carry  out  some  of  his  ideas  in  putting  the 
farmers  on  a  better  management  of  their  land,  and,  as  he 
says,  making  what  was  a  wild  country,  all  of  the  same  dark 
hue,  bright  and  variegated  with  corn  and  cattle.  My  grand- 
father will  never  let  me  have  any  power  while  he  lives ;  but 
there's  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  undertake  the 
Stonyshire  side  of  the  estate — it's  in  a  dismal  condition — and 
set  improvements  on  foot,  and  gallop  about  from  one  place 
to  another  and  overlook  them.  I  should  like  to  know  all  the 
laborers,  and  see  them  touching  their  ha.ts  to  me  with  a  look 
of  good-\vill." 
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"  Bravo,  Arthur  ;  a  man  who  has  feeling  for  the  classics 
couldn't  make  a  better  apology  for  coming  into  the  world 
than  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  to  maintain  scholars, 
and  rectors  who  appreciate  scholars.  And,  whenever  you 
enter  on  your  career  of  model  landlord,  may  I  be  there  to  see, 
You'll  want  a  portly  rector  to  complete  the  picture,  and  take 
his  tithe  of  all  the  respect  and  honor  you  get  by  your  hard 
work.  Only  don't  set  your  heart  too  strongly  on  the  good- 
will you  are  to  get  in  consequence.  I'm  not  sure  that  men 
are  the  fondest  of  those  who  try  to  be  useful  to  them.  You 
know  Gawaine  has  got  the  curses  of  the  whole  neighborhood 
upon  him  about  that  inclosure.  You  must  make  it  quite 
clear  to  your  mind  which  you  are  most  bent  upon,  old  boy — 
popularity  or  usefulness — else  you  may  happen  to  miss  both." 

"  Oh,  Gawaine  is  harsh  in  his  manners  ;  he  doesiv  t  make 
himself  personally  agreeable  to  his  tenants.  I  don't  believe 
there's  anything  you  can't  prevail  on  people  to  do  with  kind- 
ness. For  my  part,  I  couldn't  live  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  was  not  respected  and  beloved  ;  it's  very  pleasant  to  go 
among  the  tenants  here,  they  all  seem  so  well  inclined  to  me. 
I  suppose  it  seems  only  the  other  day  to  them  since  I  was  a 
little  lad,  riding  on  a  pony  about  as  big  as  a  sheep.  And  if 
fair  allowance  were  made  to  them,  and  their  buildings  attended 
to,  one  could  persuade  them  to  farm  on  a  better  plan,  stupid 
as  they  are." 

"  Then  mind  you  fall  in  love  in  the  right  place,  and  don't 
get  a  wife  who  will  drain  your  purse  and  make  you  niggardly 
in  spite  of  yourself.  My  mother  and  I  have  a  little  discus- 
sion about  you  sometimes  :  she  says,  '  I'll  never  risk  a  single 
prophecy  on  Arthur  until  I  see  the  woman  he  falls  in  love 
with.'  She  thinks  your  lady-love  will  rule  you  as  the  moon 
rules  the  tides.  But  I  feel  bound  to  stand  up  for  you,  as  my 
pupil,  you  know ;  and  I  maintain  that  you're  not  of  that 
watery  quality.  So  mind  you  don't  disgrace  my  judgment." 

Arthur  winced  under  this  speech,  for  keen  old  Mrs. 
Invine's  opinion  about  him  had  the  disagreeable  effect  of 
a  sinister  omen.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  only  another  reason 
for  persevering  in  his  intention,  and  getting  an  additional 
security  against  himself.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in  the 
conversation,  he  was  conscious  of  increased  disinclination  to 
tell  his  story  about  Hetty.  He  was  of  an  impressible  nature, 
and  lived  a  great  deal  in  other  people's  opinions  and  feelings 
concerning  himself ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  intimate  friend,  whp  had  not  the  slightest 
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notion  that  he  haa  had  any  such  serious  internal  struggle  as 
he  came  to  confide,  rather  shook  his  own  belief  in  the  serious- 
ness of  the  struggle.  It  was  not,  after  all,  a  thing  to  make 
a  fuss  about,  and  what  could  Irwine  do  for  him  that  he  could 
not  do  for  himself  ?  He  would  go  to  Eagledale  in  spite  of 
Meg's  lameness — go  on  Rattler,  and  Pym  follow  as  well  as 
he  could  on  the  old  hack.  That  was  his  thought  as  he  sug- 
ared his  coffee  ;  but  the  next  minute,  as  he  was  lifting  the 
cup  to  his  lips,  he  remembered  how  thoroughly  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  last  night  to  tell  Irwine.  No  !  he  would  not  be 
vacillating  again — he  would  do  what  he  had  meant  to  do  this 
time.  So  it  would  be  well  not  to  let  the  personal  tone  of  the 
conversation  altogether  drop.  If  they  went  to  quite  indifferent 
topics,  his  difficulty  would  be  heightened.  It  had  required  no 
noticeable  pause  for  this  rush  and  rebound  of  feeling,  before 
he  answered, 

"  But  I  think  it  is  hardly  an  argument  against  a  man's 
general  strength  of  character,  that  he  should  be  apt  to  be 
mastered  by  love.  A  fine  constitution  doesn't  insure  one 
against  small-pox  or  any  other  of  those  inevitable  diseases. 
A  man  may  be  very  firm  in  other  matters,  and  yet  be  under 
a  sort  of  witchery  from  a  woman." 

"  Yes  ;  but  there's  this  difference  between  love  and  small- 
pox, or  bewitchment  either — that  if  you  detect  the  disease  at 
an  early  stage  and  try  change  of  air  there  is  every  chance  of 
complete  escape,  without  any  farther  development  of  symp' 
toms.  And  there  are  certain  alterative  doses  which  a  man 
may  administer  to  himself  by  keeping  unpleasant  consequences 
before  his  mind  ;  that  gives  you  a  sort  of  smoked  glass 
through  which  you  may  look  at  the  resplendent  fair  one  and 
discern  her  true  outline;  though  I'm  afraid,  by  the  bye,  the 
smoked  glass  is  apt  to  be  missing  just  at  the  moment  U  is 
most  wanted.  I  dare  say,  now,  even  a  man  fortified  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  might  be  lured  into  an  imprudent 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  him  by  the  chorus  in 
the  Prometheus." 

The  smile  that  flitted  across  Arthur's  face  was  a  faint  one 
and  instead  of  following  Mr.  Irwine's  playful  lead  he  said 
quite  seriously,  «  Yes,  that's   the   worst  of  it.      It's  a  despei 
ately  vexatious  thing  that,  after  all  one's  reflections  and  quiel 
determinations,  we  should  be  ruled  by  moods  that  one  can  i 
calculate  on  beforehand.     I  don't  think  a  man  ought  to  b< 
blamed  so  much  if  he  is  betrayed  into  doing  things  n 
way,  in  spite  df  Us  resolutions," 
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"  Ah  !  but  the  moods  lie  in  his  nature,  my  boy,  just  as 
must  as  his  reflections  did,  and  more.  A  man  can  never 
do  anything  at  variance  with  hij  own  nature.  He  carries 
within  him  the  germ  of  his  most  exceptional  action  ;  and  if 
we  wise  people  make  eminent  fools  of  ourselves  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  must  endure  the  legitimate  conclusion 
that  we  carry  a  few  grains  of  folly  to  our  ounce  of  wisdom." 

"  Well,  but  one  may  be  betrayed  into  doing  things  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  one  might  never  have 
done  otherwise." 

"  Why,  yes,  a  man  can't  very  well  steal  a  bank-note  unless 
the  bank-note  lies  within  convenient  reach  ;  but  he  won't 
make  us  think  him  an  honest  man  because  he  -begins  to  howl 
at  the  bank-note  for  falling  in  his  way." 

"  But  surely  you  don't  think  a  man  who  struggles  against 
a  temptation  into  which  he  falls  at  last  as  bad  as  the  man 
who  never  struggles  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  my  boy,  I  pity  him,  in  proportion  to  his  struggles, 
for  they  foreshadow  the  inward  suffering  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  Nemesis.  Consequences  are  unpitying.  Our  deeds 
carry  their  terrible  consequences,  quite  apart  from  any  fluc- 
tuations that  went  before — consequences  that  are  hardly  ever 
•confined  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  best  to  fix  our  minds  on  that 
certainty,  instead  of  considering  what  may  be  the  elements  of 
excuse  for  us.  But  I  never  knew  you  so  inclined  for  moral 
discussion,  Arthur.  Is  it  some  danger  of  your  own  that  you 
are  considering  in  this  philosophical,  general  way  ? " 

In  asking  this  question  Mr.  Irwine  pushed  his  plate  away, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  straight  at  Arthur. 
He  really. suspected  that  Arthur  wanted  to  tell  him  something 
and  thought  of  smoothing  the  way  for  him  by  this  direct 
question.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Brought  suddenly  and 
involuntarily  to  the  brink  of  confession,  Arthur  shrank  back, 
and  felt  less  disposed  toward  it  than  ever.  The  conversation 
bad  taken  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  intended — it  would 
quite  mislead  Irwine — he  would  imagine  there  was  a  deep 
passion  for  Hetty,  while  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  was 
conscious  of  coloring,  and  was  annoyed  at  his  boyishness. 

"  Oh  no,  no  danger,"  he  said,  as  indifferently  as  he  could. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  more  liable  to  irresolution  than 
other  people  ;  only  there  are  little  incidents  now  and  then 
that  set  one  speculating  on  what  might  happen  in  the  future." 

Was  there  a  motive  at  work  under  this  strange  reluctance 
of  Arthur's  which  had  a  sort  of  backstairs  influence  not  ad- 
mitted to  himself  ?  Our  mental  business  is  carried  on  much 
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ill  the  same  way  as  the  business  of  the  state  :  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  is  done  by  agents  who  are  not  acknowledged.  In 
a  piece  of  machinery,  too,  I  believe  there  is  often  a  small, 
unnoticeable  wheel  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
motion  of  the  large,  obvious  ones.  Possibly  there  was  some 
such  unrecognized  agent  secretly  busy  in  Arthur's  mind  at 
this  moment — possibly  it  was  the  fear  lest  he  might  hereafter 
find  the  fact  of  having  made  a  confession  to  the  rector  a 
serious  annoyance,  in  case  he  should  not  be  able  quite  to  carry 
out  his  good  resolutions  !  I  dare  not  assert  that  it  was  not 
so.  The  human  soul  is  a  very  complex  thing. 

The  idea  of  Hetty  had  just  crossed  Mr.  Irwine's  mind  as 
he  looked  inquiringly  at  Arthur,  but  his  disclaiming,  indif- 
ferent answer  confirmed  the  thought  which  had  quickly  fol- 
lowed— that  there  could  be  nothing  serious  in  that  direction. 
There  was  no  probability  that  Arthur  ever  saw  her  except  at 
church,  and  at  her  own  home  under  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Poyser ; 
and  the  hint  he  had  given  Arthur  about  her  the  other  clay 
had  no  more  serious  meaning  than  to  prevent  him  from  notic- 
ing her  so  as  to  rouse  the  little  chit's  vanity,  and  in  this  way 
to  perturb  the  rustic  drama  of  her  life.  Arthur  would  soon 
join  his  regiment,  and  be  far  away;  no,  there  could  b,e  no 
danger  in  that  quarter,  even  if  Arthur's  character  had  not 
been  a  strong  security  against  it.  /  His  honest,  patronizing 
pride  in  the  good-will  and  respect  of  everybody  about  him 
was  a  safeguard  even  against  foolish  romance,  still  more 
against  a  lower  kind  of  folly.  If  there  had  been  anything 
special  on  Arthur's  mind  in  the  previous  conversation,  it  was 
clear  he  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  details,  and  Mr.  Invine 
was  too  delicate  to  imply  even  a  friendly  curiosity.  He  per- 
ceived a  change  of  subject  would  be  welcome  and  said, 

"  By  the  way,  Arthur,  at  your  colonel's  birthday  f£te  there 
were  some  transparencies  that  made  a  great  effect,  in  honor 
of  Britannia,  and  Pitt,  and  the  Loamshire  Militia,  and,  above 
all,  the  '  generous  youth,'  the  hero  of  the  day.  Don't  you 
think  you  should  get  up  something  of  the  same  sort  to  aston- 
ish our  weak  minds  ?  " 

The  opportunity  was  gone.  While  Arthur  was  hesitating, 
the  rope  to  which  he  might  have  clung  had  drifted  away — he 
must  trust  now  to  his  own  swimming. 

•  In  ten  minutes  from  that  time  Mr.  Irwine  was  called  for 
on  business,  and  Arthur,  bidding  him  good-by,  mounted  his 
horse  again  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  which  he  tried  to 
quell  by  determining  to  set  off  for  Eagledale  w'thout  an  hour's 
delay. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN   WHICH   THE   STORY   PAUSES   A   LITTLE. 

THIS  rector  of  Broxton,  is  little  better  than  a  pagan  !  " 
I  hear  one  of  my  lady  readers  exclaim.  "  How  much  more 
edifying  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  made  him  give  Arthur 
some  truly  spiritual  advice.  You  might  have  put  into  his 
mouth  the  most  beautiful  things — quite  as  good  as  reading  a 
sermon." 

Certainly  I  could,  my  fair  critic,  if  I  were  a  clever  novelist, 
not  obliged  to  creep  servilely  after  nature  and  fact,  but  able 
to  represent  things  as  they  never  have  been  and  never  will  be. 
Then,  of  course,  my  characters  will  be  entirely  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  I  could  select  the  most  unexceptionable  type 
of  clergyman,  and  put  my  own  admirable  opinions  into  his 
mouth  on  all  occasions.  But  you  must  have  perceived  long 
ago  that  I  have  no  such  lofty  vocation,  and  that  I  aspire  to 
give  no  more  than  a  faithful  account  of  men  and  things  as 
thev  have  mirrored  themselves  in  my  mind.  The  mirror  is 
doubtless  defective  ;  the  outlines  will  sometimes  be  disturbed  \ 
the  reflection  faint  or  confused  ;  but  I  feel  as  much  bound  to 
tell  you,  as  precisely  as  I  can,  what  that  reflection  is,  as  if  I 
were  in  the  witness-box  narrating  my  experience  on  oath. 

Sixty  years  ago — it  is  a  long  time,  so  no  wonder  things 
have  changed — all  clergymen  were  not  zealous  ;  indeed  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  zealous  clergymen  was 
small,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  one  among  the  small  minority 
had  owned  the  livings  of  Broxton  and  Hayslope  in  the  year 
1799,  you  would  have  liked  him  no  better  than  you  like  Mr. 
Irwine.  Ten  to  one,  you  would  have  thought  him  a  tasteless, 
indiscreet,  methodistical  man.  It  is  so  very  rarely  that  facts 
hit  that  nice  medium  required  by  our  own  enlightened  opinions 
and  refined  taste  !  Perhaps  you  will  say,  "  Do  improve  the 
facts  a  little,  then  :  make  them  more  accordant  with  those 
correct  views  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  possess.  The  world 
is  not  just  what  we  like  ;  do  touch  it  up  with  a  tasteful  pencil, 
and  make  believe  it  is  not  quite  such  a  mixed,  entangled 
affair.  Let  all  people  who  hold  unexceptionable  opinions  a'ct 
unexceptionably.  Let  your  most  faulty  characters  always  be 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  your  virtuous  one  on  the  right.  Then 
we  shall  see  at  a  glance  whom  we  are  to  condemn,  and  whom 
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we  are  to  approve.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  admire,  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  our  prepossessions  ,  we  shall  hate 
and  despise  with  that  true  ruminant  relish  which  belongs  to 
undoubting  confidence." 

But,  my  good  friend,  what  will  you  do  then  with  your  fel- 
low-parishioner who  opposes  your  husband  in  the  vestry  ? — 
with  your  newly  appointed  vicar,  whose  style  of  preaching 
you  find  painfully  below  that  of  his  regretted  predecessor  ? — 
with  the  honest  servant  who  worries  your  soul  with  her  one 
failing? — with  your  neighbor,  Mrs,  Green,  who  was  really  kind 
to  you  in  your  last  illness,  but  has  said  several  ill-natured 
things  about  you  since  your  convalescence  ? — nay,  with  your 
excellent  husband  itself,  who  has  other  irritating  habits  be- 
sides that  of  not  wiping  his  shoes  ?  These  fellow-mortals, 
everj  one,  must  be  accepted  as  they  are  ,  you  can  neither 
staighten  ther  noses,  nor  straighten  their  vit,  not  rectify  their 
dispositions  ;  and  it  is  these  people — among  whom  your  life  is 
passed — that  it  is  needful  your  should  tolerate,  pity,  and  love  ; 
it  is  these  more  or  less  ugly,  stupid,  inconsistent  people, 
whose  movements  of  goodness  you  should  be  able  to  admire 
1 — for  whom  you  should  cherish  all  possible  hopes,  all  possible 
patience.  And  I  would  not,  even  if  I  had  the  choice,  be  the 
clever  novelist  who  could  create  a  world  so  much  better  than 
this,  in  which  we  get  up  in  the  morning  to  do  our  daily  work, 
that  you  would  be  likely  to  turn  a  harder,  colder  eye  on  the 
dusty  streets  and  the  common  green  fields — on  the  real 
breathing  men  and  women,  who  can  be  chilled  by  your  indif- 
ference or  injured  by  your  prejudice  ;  who  can  be  cheered 
and  helped  onward  by  your  fellow-feeling,  your  forbearance, 
your  outspoken,  brave  justice. 

So  I  am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story,  without  trying  to 
make  things  seem  better  than  they  were  :  dreading  nothing, 
indeed,  but  falsity,  which,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts,  there 
is  reason  to  dread.  Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth  so  difficult. 
The  pencil  is  conscious  of  a  delightful  facility  in  drawing  a 
griffin — the  longer  the  claws,  and  the  larger  the  wings,  the 
better  ;  but  that  marvellous  facility,  which  we  mistook  for 
genius,  is  apt  to  forsake  us  when  we  want  to  draw  a  real  un- 
exaggerated  lion.  Examine  your  words  well,  and  you  will 
find  that  even  when  you  have  no  motive  to  be  false,  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  say  the  exact  truth,  even  about  your  own 
immediate  feelings — much  harder  than  to  say  something  fine 
about  them  which  is  not  the  exact  truth. 

It  is  for  this  rare,  precious  quality  of  truthfulness  that  I 
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delight  in  many  Dutch  paintings,  which  lofty-minded  people 
despise.  I  find  a  source  of  delicious  sympathy  in  these 
faithful  pictures  of  a  monotonous  homely  existence,  which  has 
been  the  fate  of  so  many  more  among  my  fellow-mortals  than 
a  life  of  pomp  or  of  absolute  indigence,  of  tragic  suffering  or 
of  world-stirring  actions.  I  turn,  without  shrinking,  from 
cloud-borne  angels,  from  prophets,  sibyls,  and  heroic  warriors, 
to  an  old  woman  bending  over  her  flower-pot,  or  eating  her 
solitary  dinner,  while  the  noonday  light,  softened,  perhaps  by 
a  screen  of  leaves,  falls  on  her  mob-cap,  and  just  touches  the 
rim  of  her  spinning-wheel,  and  her  stone  jug,  and  all  those 
cheap,  common  things  which  are  the  precious  necessaries  of 
Hfe  to  her ;  or  I  turn  to  that  village  wedding,  kept  between 
four  walls,  where  an  awkward  bridegroom  opens  the  dance 
with  a  high-shouldered,  broad-faced  bride,  while  elderly  and 
middle-aged  friends  look  on,  with  very  irregular  noses  and 
lips,  and  probably  with  quart  pots  in  their  hands,  but  with 
an  expression  of  unmistakable  contentment  and  good-will. 
"  Foh  !  "  says  my  idealistic  friend,  "  what  vulgar  details  ! 
What  good  is  there  in  taking  all  these  pains  to  give  an  exact 
likeness  of  old  women  and  clowns  ?  What  a  low  phase  of 
life  !  what  clumsy,  ugly  people  !  " 

But,  bless  us,  things  may  be  lovable  that  are  not  altogether 
handsome,  I  hope  ?  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  have  not  been  ugly,  and  even  among  those 
"  lords  of  their  kind,"  the  British,  squat  figures,  ill-shapen 
nostrils,  and  dingy  complexions,  are  not  startling  exceptions. 
Vet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  family  love  among  us.  I  have  a 
friend  or  two  whose  class  of  features  is  such  that  the  Apollo 
curl  on  the  summit  of  their  brows  would  be  decidedly  trying ; 
yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  tender  hearts  have  beaten  for 
them,  and  their  miniatures — flattering,  but  still  not  lovely — 
are  kissed  in  secret  by  motherly  lips.  I  have  seen  many  an 
excellent  matron, 'who  could  never  in  her  best  days  have  been 
handsome,  and  yet  she  had  a  packet  of  yellow  love-letters  in 
a  private  drawer,  and  sweet  children  showered  kisses  on  her 
sallow  cheeks.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  plenty  of  young 
heroes,  of  middle  stature  and  feeble  beards,  who  have  felt 
quite  sure  they  could  never  love  anything  more  insignificant 
then  a  Diana,  and  yet  have  found  themselves  in  middle  life 
happily  settled  with  a  wife  who  waddles.  Yes  !  thank  God  \ 
human  feeling  is  like  the  mighty  rivers  that  bless  the  earth  \ 
it  does  not  wait  for  beauty — it  flows  with  resistless  force,  and 
Brings  beauty  with  it 
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All  honor  and  reverence  to  the  divine  beauty  of  form  I 
Let  us  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in  men,  women,  and  children 
— in   our  gardens  and  in  our  houses ;  but  let  us  love  that 
other  beauty,  too,  which  lies  in  no  secret  of  proportion,  but 
in  the  secret  of  deep  human  sympathy.     Paint  us  an  angel, 
if  you  can,  with  a  floating  violet  robe,  and  a  face  paled  by  the 
celestial  light ;  paint  us  yet  oftener  a  Madonna,  turning  her 
mild  face  upward,  and  opening  her  arms  to  welcome  the 
divine  glory  ;  but  do  not   impose  on   us  any  aesthetic  rules 
which  shall  banish  from  the  region  of  Art  those  old  women 
scraping  carrots  with    their  work-worn  hands,  those   heavy 
clowns  taking  holiday  in  a  dingy  pot-house — those  rounded 
backs  and  stupid,  weather-beaten  faces  that  have  bent  over 
the  spade    and    done  the  rough  work  of  the  world — those 
homes  with  their  tin  pans,  their  brown  pitchers,  their  rough 
curs,  and  their  clusters  of  onions.     In  this  world  there  are  so 
many  of   these    common,  coarse  people,  who  have  no  pic- 
turesque  sentimental   wretchedness !      It  is   so   needful  we 
should  remember  their  existence,  else  we   may  happen  to 
leave  them   quite  out  of  our  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
frame   lofty  theories   which   only  fit   a  world   of   extremes. 
Therefore  let  Art  always  remind  us  of  them  ;  therefore  let  us 
always  have   men  ready  to  give  the  loving  pains  of  a  life  to 
the  faithful  representing  of  commonplace  things — men  who 
see  beauty  in  these  commonplace  things,  and  delight  in  show- 
ing how  kindly  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on  them.     There  are 
few  prophets  in  the  world— few  sublimely  beautiful  women- 
few  heroes.     I  can't  afford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverencr 
to  such  rarities  ;  I  want  a  great  deal  of  those  feelings  for  my 
everv-day  fellow-men,  especially  for  the  few  in  the  foreground 
of  the  great  multitude,  whose  faces  I  know,  whose  hands  I 
touch,  for  whom   I  have  to  make  way  with  kindly  courtesy. 
Neither  are  picturesque  lazzaroni  or  romantic  criminals  half 
so  frequent  as  your  common  laborer,  who  gets  his  own  bread, 
and  eat  its  vulgarly  but  creditably  with  his  own  pocket-knife 
It  is  more  needful'that  I  should  have  a  fibre  of  sympathy  con- 
necting me  with  that  vulgar  citizen  who  weighs  out  my  sugar 
in  a  vilely  assorted  cravat  and  waistcoat,  than  with  the  1  and- 
somest  rascal  in  red  scarf  and  green  feathers  ;  more  nee 
that  my  heart  should  swell  with  loving  admiration  at 
trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the  faulty  people  who  sit 
same  hearth  with  me,  or  in  the  clergyman  of  my  own  parish, 
who  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  corpufcn*   -id  in  other  respec 
not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Tillotson,  than  *.  the  deeds  of  neroei 
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whom  I  shall  never  know  except  by  hearsay,  or  at  the  sub- 
limest  abstract  of  all  clerical  graces  that  was  ever  conceived 
by  an  able  novelist. 

And  so  I  come  back  to  Mr.  Irwine,  with  whom  I  desire 
you  to  be  in  perfect  charity,  far  as  he  may  be  from  satisfying 
your,  demands  on  the  clerical  character.  Perhaps  you  think 
he  was  not — as  he  ought  to  have  been — a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  benefits  attached  to  the  national  church  ?  But  I 
am  not  sure  of  that ;  at  least  I  know  that  the  people  in  Brox- 
ton  and  Hayslope  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  part  with 
their  clergyman,  and  that  most  faces  brightened  at  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  until  it  can  be  proved  that  hatred  is  a  better 
thing  for  the  soul  than  love,  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Irwine's 
influence  in  his  parish  was  a  more  wholesome  one  than  that 
of  the  zealous  Mr.  Ryde,  who  came  there  twenty  years  after- 
ward, when  Mr.  Irwine  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It 
is  true  Mr.  Ryde  insisted  strongly  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  visited  his  flock  a  great  deal  in  their  own  homes, 
and  was  severe  in  rebuking  the  aberrations  of  the  flesh — put 
a  stop,  indeed,  to  the  Christmas  rounds  of  the  church  singers, 
as  promoting  drunkenness  and  too  light  a  handling  of  sacrei 
things.  But  I  gathered  from  Adam  Bede,  to  whom  I  talked 
of  these  matters  in  his  old  age,  that  few  clergymen  could  be 
less  successful  in  winning  the  hearts  of  their  parishioners  than 
Mr.  Ryde.  They  gathered  a  great  many  notions  about  doc- 
trine from  him,  so  that  almost  every  church-goer  under  fifty 
oegan  to  distinguish  as  well  between  the  genuine  gospel  ancJ 
ivhat  did  not  come  precisely  up  to  that  standard,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  and  bred  a  Dissenter ;  and  for  some  time  after  his 
arrival  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  religious  movement  in  that 
quiet  rural  district.  "  But,"  said  Adam,  "I've  seen  pretty 
clear,  ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as  religion's  something 
else  besides  notions.  It  isn't  notions  sets  people  doing  the 
right  thing — it's  feelings.  It's  the  same  with  the  notions  in 
religion  as  it  is  with  math'matics — a  man  may  be  able  to  work 
problems  straight  off  in's  head,  as  he  sits  by  the  fire  and 
smokes  his  pipe ;  but  if  he  has  to  make  a  machine  or  a  build- 
ing, he  must  have  a  will  and  a  resolution,  and  lr>ve  something 
else  better  than  his  own  ease.  Somehow,  the  congregation 
began  to  fall  off,  and  people  began  to  speak  light  o'  Mr.  Ryde. 
I  believe  he  meant  right  at  bottom ;  but,  you  see,  he  was  sour* 
ish-tempered,  and  was  for  beating  down  prices  with  his  people 
as  worked  for  him  ;  and  his  preaching  wouldn't  go  down  well 
with  that  sauce,  And  he  wanted  to  be  like  my  lord  judge  i' 
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the  parish,  punishing  folks  for  doing  wrong  ;  and  he  scolded 
'em  from  the  pulpit  as  if  he'd  been  a  Ranter,  and  yet  he 
couldn't  abide  the  Dissenters,  and  was  a  deal  more  set  against 
'em  than  Mr.  Irwine  was.  And  then  he  didn't  keep  within 
his  income,  fc*  ie  seemed  to  think,  at  first  go-off,  that  six 
hundred  a  yea.  <as  to  make  him  as  big  a  man  as  Mr.  Don- 
nithorne  ;  that's  .sore  mischief  I've  often  seen  with  the  poor 
curates  jumping  into  a  bit  of  a  living  all  of  a  sudden.  Mr. 
Ryde  was  a  deal  thought  on  at  a  distance,  I  believe,  and  he 
wrote  books  ;  but  as  for  mathematics  and  the  naturo' -things, 
he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  woman.  He  was  very  knowing  about 
doctrines,  and  used  to  call  'em  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reformar 
Uon  ;  but  I've  always  mistrusted  that  sort  o'  learning  as  leaves 
folks  foolish  and  unreasonable  about  business.  Now  Mest^r 
Irwine  was  as  different  as  could  be ;  as  quick ! — he  under- 
stood what  you  meant  in  a  minute ;  and  he  knew  all  about 
building,  and  could  see  when  you'd  made  a  good  job.  And 
he  behaved  as  much  like  a  gentleman  to  the  farmers,  and  th' 
old  women,  and  the  laborers,  as  he  did  to  the  gentry.  You 
never  saw  him  interfering  and  scolding,  and  trying  to  play  th' 
smperor.  Ah !  he  was  a  fine  man  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on  ; 
and  so  kind  to  's  mother  and  sisters.  That  poor  sickly  Miss 
Anne — he  seemed  to  think  more  of  her  than  of  anybody  else 
in  the  world.  There  wasn't  a  soul  in  the  parish  had  a  word 
to  say  against  him  ;  and  his  servants  staid  with  him  till  they 
were  so  old  and  pottering  he  had  to  hire  other  folks  to  do 
their  work." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  was  an  excellent  way  of  preaching 
in  the  week-days  ;  but  I  dare  say,  if  your  old  friend  Mr. 
Irwine  were  to  come  to  life  again,  and  get  into  the  pulpit  next 
Sunday,  you  would  be  rather  ashamed  that  he  didn't  preach 
better  after  all  your  praise  of  him." 

-l  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  broadening  his  chest  and  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  meet  all 
inferences,  "  nobody  has  ever  heard  me  say  Mr.  Irwine  was 
much  of  a  preacher.  He  didn't  go  into  deep,  speritial  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  know  there's  a  deal  in  a  man's  inward  life 
as  you  can't  measure  by  the  square,  and  say,  '  do  this,  and 
that'll  follow,  and,  'do  that,  and  this'll  follow.'  There's 
things  go  on  in  the  soul,  arid  times  when  feelings  come  into 
you  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  as  the  Scripture  says,  and 
part  your  life  in  two  a'most,  so  as  you  look  back  on  yourself 
as  if  you  was  somebody  else.  Those  are  things  as  you  can't 
bottle  up  in  a  '  do  this,'  and  '  do  that ; '  and  I'll  go  so  fal 
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with  the  strongest  Methodist  ever  you'll  find.  That  shows 
me  there's  deep,  speritial  things  in  religion.  You  can't  make 
much  out  wi'  talking  about  it,  but  you  feel  it.  Mr.  liwine 
didn't  go  into  those  things ;  he  preached  short  moral  ser- 
mons, and  that  was  all.  But  then  he  acted  pretty  much  up 
to  what  he  said ;  he  didn't  set  up  for  being  so  different  from 
other  folks  one  day,  and  then  be  as  like  'em  as  two  peas  the 
next.  And  he  made  folks  love  him  and  respect  him,  and 
that  was  better  nor  stirring  up  their  gall  wi'  being  over  busy. 
Mrs.  Poyser  used  to  say — you  know  she  would  have  her  word 
about  everything — she  said,  Mr.  Irwine  was  like  a  good  mear 
o'  victual — you  were  the  better  for  him  without  thinking  on 
it ;  and  M".  Ryde  was  like  a  dose  o'  physic — he  griped  you 
and  worreted  you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much  the  same." 

"  But  didn't  Mr.  Ryde  preach  a  great  deal  more  aboin 
that  spiritual  part  of  religion  that  you  talk  of,  Adam  r 
Couldn't  you  get  more  out  of  his  sermons  than  out  of  Mr. 
Irwine's  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  I  knowna.  He  preached  a  deal  about  doctrines. 
But  I've  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as 
religion's  something  Is  besides  doctrines  and  notions.  I 
look  at  it  as  if  the  doctrines  were  like  finding  names  for  your 
feelings,  so  as  you  can  talk  of  'em  when  you've  never  known 
'em,  just  as  a  man  may  talk  o'  tools  when  he  knows  their 
names,  though  he's  never  so  much  as  seen  'em,  still  less 
handled  'em.  I've  heard  a  deal  o'  doctrine  i'  my  time,  for  I 
used  to  go  after  the  dissenting  preachers  along  wi'  Seth  when 
I  was  a  lad  o'  seventeen,  and  got  puzzling  myself  a  deal 
about  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists.  The  Wesleyans, 
you  know,  are  strong  Arminians  ;  and  Seth,  who  could  never 
abide  anything  harsh,  and  was  always  for  hoping  the  best, 
held  fast  by  the  Wesleyans  from  the  very  first ;  but  I  thought 
I  could  pick  a  hole  or  two  in  their  notions,  and  I  got  disput- 
ing wi'  one  o'  the  class-leaders  down  at  freddles'on,  and 
harassed  him  so,  first  o'  this  sid  and  then  o'  that,  till  at  last 
he  said,  '  Young  man,  it's  tho  devil  making  use  o'  your  pride 
and  conceit  as  a  weapon  t~  war  against  th_  simplicity  c'  the 
truth.'  I  couldn't  help  laughing  then,  but  as  I  was  going 
home,  I  thought  the  man  wasn't  far  wrong.  I  began  to  see 
as  all  this  weighing  and  rifting  what  this  text  means  and  that 
text  means,  and  whether  f  Jkc  are  caved  all  by  God's  grace,  or 
whether  there  goes  an  ounce  o5  th'jir  own  will  to't,  was  no  part 
o'  real  religion  at  all.  You  may  talk  o'  these  things  for  hours 
on  end,  and  you'll  only  be  «11  the  more  coxy  and  conceited 
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for  't.  So  I  took  to  going  nowhere  but  to  church,  and  hear- 
ing nobody  but  Mr.  Irwine,  for  he  said  nothing  but  what  was 
good,  and  what  you'd  be  the  wiser  for  remembering.  And  I 
found  it  better  for  my  soul  to  be  humble  before  the  mysteries 
o'  God's  dealings,  and  not  be  making  a  clatter  about  what  i 
could  never  understand.  And  they're  poor  foolish  questions 
after  all ;  for  what  have  we  got  either  inside  or  outside  of  us 
but  what  comes  from  God  ?  If  we've  got  a  resolution  to  do 
right,  He  gave  it  to  us,  I  reckon,  first  or  last ;  but  I  see  plain 
enough  we  shall  never  do  it  without  a  resolution,  and  that's 
enough  for  me." 

Adam,  you  perceive,  was  a  warm  admirer,  perhaps  a  partial 
judge,  of  Mr.  Irwine,  as,  happily,  some  of  us  still  are  of  the 
people  we  have  known  familiarly.  Doubtless  it  will  be  de- 
spised as  a  weakness  by  that  lofty  order  of  minds  who  pant 
after  the  ideal,  and  are  oppressed  by  a  general  sense  that 
their  emotions  are  of  too  exquisite  a  character  to  find  fit  ob- 
jects among  their  everyday  fellow-men.  I  have  often  been 
favored  with  the  confidence  of  these  select  natures,  and  find 
them  concur  in  the  experience  that  great  men  are  overesti- 
mated and  small  men  are  insupportable ;  that  if  you  would 
love  a  woman  without  ever  looking  back  on  your  love  as  a 
folly,  she  must  die  while  you  are  courting  her ;  and,  if  you 
would  maintain  the  slightest  belief  in  human  heroism,  you 
must  never  make  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  hero.  I  confess  I 
have  often  meanly  shrunk  from*  confessing  to  those  accom- 
plished and  acute  gentlemen  what  my  own  experience  has 
been.  I  am  afraid  I  have  often  smiled  with  hypocritical  as- 
sent, and  gratified  them  with  an  epigram  on  the  fleeting 
nature  of  our  illusions,  which  any  one  moderately  acquainted 
with  French  literature  can  command  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Human  converse,  I  think  some  wise  man  has  remarked,  is 
not  rigidly  severe.  But  I  herewith  discharge  my  conscience, 
and  declare,  that  I  have  had  quite  enthusiastic  movements  of 
admiration  toward  old  gentlemen  who  spoke  the  worst  Eng- 
lish, who  were  occasionally  fretful  in  their  temper,  and  who 
had  never  moved  in  a  higher  sphere  of  influence  than  that  of 
parish  overseer  ;  and  that  the  way  in  which  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  human  nature  is  lovable — the  way  I  have 
learnt  something  of  its  deep  pathos,  its  sublime  mysteries — 
has  been  by  living  a  great  deal  among  people  more  or  less 
commonplace  and  vulgar,  of  whom  you  would,  perhaps,  hear 
nothing  very  surprising  if  you  were  to  inquire  about  them  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  dwelt.  Ten  to  one  most  of 
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the  small  shopkeepers  in  their  vicinity  saw  nothing  at  all  in 
them,  tor  i  have  uu^-.^cu  bus  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  the  select  natures  wno  pant  after  the  ideal,  and  find 
nothing  in  pantaloons  or  petticoats  great  enough  to  command 
their  reverence  or  love,  are  curiously  in  unison  with  the  nar- 
rowest and  pettiest.  For  example,  I  have  often  heard  Mr. 
Gedge,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  who  used  to  turn  a 
bloodshot  eye  on  his  neighbors  in  the  village  of  Shepperton, 
sum  up  his  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  own  parish — and  they 
were  all  the  people  he  knew — in  these  emphatic  words  :  "Ay, 
sir,  I've  said  it  often,  and  I'll  say  it  again,  they're  a  poor  lot 
i'  this  parish — a  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and  little."  I  think  he  had 
a  dim  idea  that  if  he  could  migrate  to  a  distant  parish,  he 
might  find  neighbors  worthy  of  him,  and,  indeed,  he  did  sub- 
sequently transfer  himself  to  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  was 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  the  back  street  of  a  neighboring 
market-town.  But,  oddly  enough,  he  has  found  the  people 
up  that  back  street  of  precisely  the  same  stamp  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Shepperton — "  a  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and  little,  and 
them  as  comes  for  a  go  o'  gin  are  no  better  than  them  as 
comes  for  a  pint  o'  twopenny — a  poor  lot." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHURCH. 

"  HETTY.  Hetty,  don't  you  know  church  begins  at  two,  and 
it's  gone  half  after  one  a'ready.  Have  you  got  nothing  better 
to  think  on  this  good  Sunday,  as  poor  old  Thias  Bede's  to  be 
put  into  the  ground,  and  him  drownded  i'  the  dead  o'  the 
night,  as  it's  enough  to  make  one's  back  run  cold,  but  you  must 
be  dizening  yourself  as  if  there  was  a  wedding  i'stead  of  a  fu- 
neral ?  " 

"  Well,  aunt,"  s»id  Hetty,  "  I  can't  be  ready  as  soon  as 
everybody  else,  when  I've  got  Totty's  things  to  put  on.  And 
I'd  ever  such  work  to  make  her  stand  still." 

Hetty  was  coming  down  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  her 
plain  bonnet  and  shawl,  was  standing  below.  If  ever  a  rirl 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  of  roses,  that  girl  was  Hetty 
in  her  Sunday  hat  and  frock.  For  her  hat  was  trimmed  with 
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pink,  and  her  frock  had  pink  spots  sprinkled  ot  a  white 
ground.  There  was  nothing  but  pink  and  white  a  jout  her 
except  in  her  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  her  little  buck  ed  shoes' 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  provoked  at  herself,  for  she  could  hardly 
keep  irom  smiling,  as  any  mortal  is  inclined  to  do  at  the  skht 
of  pretty  round  things.  So  she  turned  without  speaking  and 
joined  the  group  outside  the  house  door,  followed  by  Hettv 
whose  heart  was  fluttering  so  at  the  thought  of  some  one  she 
expected  to  see  at  church,  that  she  hardly  felt  the  ground  she 
trod  on. 

And  now  the  little  procession'  set  off.  Mr.  Poyser  was  in 
his  Sunday  suit  of  drab,  with  a  red  and  green  waistcoat,  and  a 
green  watch-ribbon,  having  a  large  carnelian  seal  attached, 
pendent  like  a  plumb-line  from  that  promontory  where  his 
watch-pocket  was  situated';  a  silk  handkerchief  of  a  yellow 
tone  round  his  neck,  and  excellent  gray  ribbed  stockings, 
knitted  by  Mrs.  Poyser's  own  hand,  setting  off  the  proportions 
of  his  leg.  Mr.  Poyser  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
leg,  and  suspected  that  the  growing  abuse  of  top-boots  and 
other  fashions  tending  to  disguise  the  nether  limbs,  had  their 
origin  in  a  pitiable  degeneracy  of  the  human  calf.  Still  less 
had  he  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  round  jolly  face,  which 
was  good-humor  itself  as  he  said,  "  Come,  Hetty — come,  little 
uns  !  "  and,  giving  his  arm  to  his  wife,  led  the  way  through 
the  causeway  gate  into  the  yard. 

The  "  little  uns  "  addressed  were  Marty  and  Tommy,  boys 
of  nine  and  seven,  in  little  fustian  tailed  coats  and  knee- 
breeches,  relieved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes  ;  looking  as 
much  like  their  father  as  a  very  small  elephant  is  like  a  very 
large  one.  Hetty  walked  between  them,  and  behind  came 
patient  Molly,  whose  task  it  was  to  carry  Totty  through  the 
yard  and  over  all  the  wet  places  on  the  road  ;  for  Totty,  hav^ 
ing  speedily  recovered  from  her  threatened  fever,  had  insisted 
on  going  to  church  to-day,  and  especially  on  wearing  her  red- 
and-black  necklace  dutside  her  tippet.  And  there  were  many 
wet  places  for  her  to  be  carried  over  his  afternoon,  for  there 
had  been  heavy  showers  in  the  morning,  though  now  the 
clouds  had  rolled  off  and  lay  in  towering  silvery  masses  on 
the  horizon. 

You  might  have  known  it  was  Sunday  if  you  had  only 
waked  up  in  the  farm-yard.     The  cocks  and  hens  seemed 
know  it,  and  made  only  crooning  subdued  noises  ;  the  ver) 
bull-dog  looked  less  savage,asifhewould  have  bO   satisne 
with  a  smaller  bite  than  usual.     The  sunshine  seemed  to  call 
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all  things  to  rest  and  not  to  labor ;  it  was  asleep  itself  on  the 
moss-grown  cow-shed  ;  on  the  group  of  white  ducks  nestling 
together  with  their  bills  tucked  under  their  wings  ;  on  the  old 
black  sow  stretched  languidly  on  the  straw,  while  her  largest 
young  one  found  an  excellent  spring  bed  on  his  mother's  fat 
ribs ;  on  Alick,  the  shepherd,  in  his  new  smock-frock,  taking 
an  uneasy  siesta,  half-sitting  half-standing  on  the  granary 
steps.  Alick  was  of  opinion  that  church,  like  other  luxuries, 
was  not  to  be  indulged  in  often  by  a  foreman  who  had  the 
weather  and  the  ewes  on  his  mind.  "  Church  !  nay — I'n  got- 
ten summat  else  to  think  on,"  was  an  answer  which  he  often 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  bitter  significance  that  silenced  farther 
question.  I  feel  sure  Alick  meant  no  irreverence  ;  indeed,  I 
know  that  his  mind  was  not  of  a  speculative,  negative  cast, 
and  he  would  on  no  account  have -missed  going  to  church  on 
Christmas-day,  Easter  Sunday,  and  "  Whissuntide."  But  he 
had  a  general  impression  that  public  worship  and  religious 
ceremonies,  like  other  non-productive  employments,  were  in- 
tended for  people  who  had  leisure. 

"  There's  father  a-standing  at  the  yard  gate,"  said  Martin 
Poyser.  "  I  reckon  he  wants  to  watch  us  down  the  field.  It's 
wonderful  what  sight  he  has,  and  him  turned  seventy-five." 

"  Ah  !  I  often  think  it's  wi'  th'  old  folks  as  it  is  wi'  the 
babbies,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  "  they're  satisfied  wi'  looking, 
no  matter  what  they're  looking  at.  It's  God  A'mighty's  way 
o'  quietening  'em,  I  reckon,  afore  they  go  to  sleep." 

Old  Martin  opened  the  gate  as  he  saw  the  family  proces- 
sion approaching,  and  held  it  wide  open,  leaning  on  his  stick 
— pleased  to  do  this  bit  of  work ;  for,  like  all  old  men  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  labor,  he  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  still  use- 
ful— that  there  was  a  better  crop  of  onions  in  the  garden  be- 
cause he  was  by  at  the  sowing,  and  that  the  cows  would  be 
milked  the  better  if  he  staid  at  home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  look  on.  He  always  went  to  church  on  Sacrament  Sun- 
days, but  not  very  regularly  at  other  times  ;  on  wet  Sundays, 
or  whenever  he  had  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  he  used  to  read 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  instead. 

"  They'll  ha  putten  Thias  Bede  i'  the  ground  afore  ye  get 
to  the  church-yard."  he  said  as  his  son  came  up.  "  It  'ud  ha' 
been  better  luck  if  they'd  ha'  burried  him  i'  the  forenoon  when 
the  rain  was  fallin' ;  there's  no  likelihoods  of  a  drop  now,  an' 
the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there,  dost  see  ?  That's  a  sure  sign 
o'  fair  weather  ;  there  's  a  many  as  is  false,  but  that's  sure." 

"  Ay,  ay."  said  the  son,  "  I'm  in  hopes  it'll  hold  up  now." 
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"  Mind  what  the  parson  says — mind  what  the  parson  says 
my  lads,"  said  grandfather  to  the  black-eyed  youngsters  "in' 
knte-breeches,  conscious  of  a  marble  or  two  in  their  pockets 
which  they  looked  forward  to  handling  a  little,  secretly,  during 
the  sermon. 

"  Doocl-by,  dandad,"  said  Totty.  "  Me  doin  to  church. 
Me  dot  my  netlace  on.  Dive  me  a  peppermint." 

Grandad,  shaking  with  laughter  at  this  "  deep  little  wench," 
slowly  transferred  his  stick  to  his  left  hand,  which  held  the 
gate  open,  and  slowly  thrust  his  finger  into  the  waistcoat 
pocket  on  which  Totty  had  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  Confident 
look  of  expectation. 

And  when  they  were  all  gone,  the  old  man  leaned  on  the 
gate  again,  watching  them  across  the  lane  along  the  Home 
Close,  and  through  the  far  gate,  till  they  disappeared  behind  a 
bend  in  the  hedge.  For  the  hedgerows  in  those  days  shut 
out  one's  view,  even  on  the  better-managed  farms  ;  and  this 
afternoon  the  dog-roses  were  tossing  out  their  pink  wreaths, 
the  night-shade  was  in  its  yellow  and  purple  glory,  the  pale 
honey-suckle  grew  out  of  reach,  peeping  high  up  out  of  a 
holly-bush,  over  all,  an  ash  or  a  sycamore  every  now  and  then 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  path. 

There  were  acquaintances  at  other  gates  who  had  to  move 
aside  and  let  them  pass ;  at  the  gate  of  the  Home  Close  there 
was  half  the  dairy  of  cows  standing  one  behind  the  other,  ex- 
tremely slow  to  understand  that  their  large  bodies  might  be 
in  the  way  ;  at  the  far  gate  there  was  the  mare  holding  her 
head  over  the  bars,  and  beside  her  the  liver-colored  foal  with 
its  head  towards  its  mother's  flank,  apparently  still  much  em- 
barrassed by  its  own  straddling  existence.  The  way  lay  en- 
tirely through  Mr.  Poyser's  own  fields  till  they  reached  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  he  turned  a  keen  eye  on 
the  stock  and  the  crops  as  they  went  along,  while  Mrs.  Poyser 
was  ready  to  supply  a  running  commentary  on  them  all.  The 
woman  who  manages  a  dairy  has  a  large  share  in  making  the 
rent,  so  she  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  her  opinion  on  stock 
and  their  "keep" — an  exercise  which  strengthens  her  un- 
derstanding so  much  that  she  finds  herself  able  to.give  her 
husband  advice  on  most  other  subjects. 

"  There's  that  short-horned  Sally,"  she  said,  as  they  en- 
tered the  Home  Close,  and  she  caught  eight  of  the  meek  beast 
that  lay  chewing  the  cud,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  sleenv 
eye.  "  I  begin  to  hate  the  sight  o'  the  cow  ;  and  I  say  no-* 
what  I  said  three  weeks  ago,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  her  the 
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better,  for  there's  that  little  yallow  cow  as  doesn't  give  half 
the  milk,  and  yet  I've  twice  as  much  butter  from  her." 

"  Why,  thee't  not  like  the  women  in  general,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser  ;  "  they  like  the  short-horns,  as  gives  such  a  lot  o' 
milk.  There's  Chowne's  wife  wants  him  to  buy  no  other 
sort." 

"  What's  it  sinnify  what  Chowne's  wife  likes  ?  a  poor  soft 
thing,  wi'  no  more  head-piece  nor  a  sparrow.  She'd  take  a 
big  cullender  to  strain  her  lard  wi',  and  then  wonder  as  the 
scratching  run  through.  I've  seen  enough  of  her  to  know  as 
I'll  niver  take  a  servant  from  her  house  again — all  hugger- 
mugger — and  you'd  niver  know,  when  you  went  in,  whether 
it  was  Monday  or  Friday,  the  wash  draggin'  on  to  th'  end  o' 
the  week  ;  and  as  for  her  cheese,  I  know  well  enough  it  rose 
like  a  loaf  in  a  tin  last  year.  An'  then  she  talks  o'  the  weather 
bein'  i'  fault,  as  there's  folks  'ud  stand  on  their  heads  and 
then  say  the  fault  was  i'  their  boots." 

"  Well.  Chowne's  been  wantin'  to  buy  Sally,  so  we  can  ge< 
rid  of  her,  if  thee  lik'st,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  secretly  proud  of 
his  wife's  superior  power  of  putting  two  and  two  together  ;  in- 
deed, on  recent  market-days,  he  had  more  than  once  boasted 
of  her  discernment  in  this  very  matter  of  short-horns. 

"  Ah,  them  as  choose  a  soft  for  a  wife  may's  well  buy  up 
the  short-horns,  for  if  you  get  your  head  stuck  in  a  bog  youv 
legs  may's  well  go  after  it.  Eh  !  talk  o'  legs,  there's  legs  for 
you,"  Mrs.  Poyser  continued,  as  Totty,  who  had  been  set 
down  now  the  road  was  dry,  toddled  on  in  front  of  her  fathei 
and  mother.  "  There's  shapes  !  An'  she's  got  such  a  long 
foot,  she'll  be  her  father's  own  child." 

"  Ah,  she'll  be  welly  such  a  one  as  Hetty  i'  ten  years  time, 
on'y  she's  got  thy  colored  eyes.  I  never  remember  a  blue  eye 
i'  my  family  ;  my  mother  had  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  just  like 
Hetty's." 

"  The  child  'ull  be  none  the  worse  for  having  :ummat  as 
isn't  like  Hetty.  An'  I'm  none  for  having  her  so  over  pretty. 
Though,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  there's  people  wi'  light  hail 
an'  blue  eyes  as  pretty  as  them  wi'  black.  If  Dinah  had  got 
a  bit  o'  c,olor  in  her  cheeks,  an'  didn't  stick  that  Methodist 
cap  on  her  head,  enough  to  frighten  the  crows,  folks  'ud  think 
her  as  pretty  as  Hetty." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  rather  a  contemptuous 
emphasis,  "thee  dostna  know  the  pints  of  a  woman.  The 
men  'ud  niver  run  after  Dinah  as  they  would  after  Hetty.''' 

•'  What  care  I  what  the  men  'ud  run  after  ?    It's  well  seen 
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vvhat  choice  the  most  of  'em  know  how  to  make,  by  the  poor 
draggle-tails  o'  wives  you  see,  like  bits  o'  gauze  ribbin,  good 
for  nothing  when  the  color's  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  thee  canstna  say  but  what  I  know'd  how  to 
make  a  choice  when  I  married  thee,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who 
usually  settled  little  conjugal  disputes  by  a  compliment  of  this 
sort ;  "  and  thee  wast  twice  as  buxom  as  Dinah  ten  year  ago." 

"  I  niver  said  a  woman  had  need  to  be  ugly  to  make  a 
good  TMSsis  of  a  house.  There's  Chowne's  wife  ugly  enough 
to  turn  the  milk  an'  save  the  rennet,  but  she'll  niver  save  noth- 
ing any  other  way.  But  as  for  Dinah,  poor  child,  she's  niver 
likely  to  be  buxom  as  long  as  she'll  make  her  dinner  o'  cake 
and  watev,  for  the  sake  o'  giving  to  them  as  want.  She  pro- 
voked me  past  bearing  sometimes  ;  and,  as  I  told  her,  she 
went  clean  again'  the  Scriptur,  for  that  says, '  Love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  ; '  but  I  said,  '  if  you  loved  your  neighbor  no 
better  nor  you  do  yourself,  Dinah,  it's  little  enough  you'd  do 
for  him.  You'd  be  thinking  he  might  do  well  enough  on  a 
half-empty  stomach.'  Eh,  I  wonder  where  she  is  this  blessed 
Sunday  !  sitting  by  that  sick  woman,  I  daresay,  as  she'd  set 
her  heart  on  going  to  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Ah  !  it  was  a  pity  she  should  take  such  megrims  int'  her 
head,  when  she  might  ha'  staid  wi'  us  all  summer,  and  eaten 
twice  as  much  as  she  wanted,  and  it  'ud  niver  ha'  been  missed. 
She  made  no  odds  in  th'  house  at  all,  for  she  sat  as  still  at  her 
sewing  as  a  bird  on  the  nest,  and  was  uncommon  nimble  at 
running  to  fetch  anything.  If  Hetty  gets  married,  thee'dst 
like  t'  ha'  Dinah  wi'  thee  constant." 

"  It's  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  You 
might  as  well  beckon  to  the  flyin'  swallow  as  ask  Dinah  to 
come  an'  live  here  comfortable,  like  other  folks.  If  anything 
could  turn  her,  /should  ha'  turned  her,  for  I've  talked  to  her 
for  an  hour  on  end,  and  scolded  her  too  ;  for  she's  my  own 
sister's  child,  and  it  behoves  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  her.  But 
eh,  poor  thing,  as  soon  as  she'd  said  us  'good-by,'  an' got  into 
the  car,  an'  looked  back  at  me  with  her  pale  face,  as  is  welly 
like  her  aunt  Judith  come  back  from  heaven,  I  begun  to  be 
frightened  to  think  o'  the  set-downs  I'd  given  her  ;  for  it  comes 
over  you  sometimes  as  if  she'd  a  way  o'  knowing  the  rights  o' 
things  more  nor  other  frjks  have.  But  I'll  niver  give  in  as 
that's  'cause  she's  a  Methodist,  no  more  nor  a  white  calf's 
white  'cause  it  eats  out  o'  the  same  bucket  wi'  a  black  un." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
snarl  as 'his  good-nature  would  allow;  "I'n  no  opinion  o'  the 
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Methodists,  It's  <>M  y  tracesf oiks  as  turn  Methodists ;  you 
never  knew  a  farm;;!  bitten  wi'  them  maggots.  There's  may- 
be a  workman  now  an'  then,  as  isn't  over  clever  at's  work, 
takes  to  preachin"  an'  tint,  like  Seth  Bede.  But  you  see 
Adam,  as  has  got  one  o'  the  best  head -pieces  hereabout,  knows 
better;  he's  a  good  Churchman,  else  I'd  never  encourage  him 
for  a  sweetheart  for  Hetty." 

"  VVhyj  goodness  me,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  had  looked 
back  while  her  husband  was  speaking,  "  look  where  Molly  is 
with  them  lads.  They're  the  field's  length  behind  us.  How 
coitlJ  \QM  let  'em  do'so,  Hetty?  Anybody  might  as  well  set 
a  picture  to  watch  the  children  as  you.  Run  back,  and  tell 
'em  to  come  on." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  second 
field,  so  they  set  Totty  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  stones 
forming  the  true  Loamshire  stile,  and  awaiting  the  loit- 
erers ;  Totty  observing,  with  complacency,  "  Dey  naughty, 
naughty  boys — me  dood." 

The  fact  was,  that  this  Sunday  walk  through  the  fields  was 
fraught  -with  great  excitement  to  Marty  and  Tommy,  who  saw 
a  perpetual  drama  going  on  in  the  hedgerows,  and  could  no 
more  refrain  from  stopping  and  peeping  than  if  they  had  been 
a  couple  of  spaniels  or  terriers.  Marty  was  quite  sure  he  saw 
a  yellovvhammer  on  the  boughs  of  the  great  ash  ;  and  while 
he  was  peeping,  he  missed  the  sight  of  a  white-throated  stoat 
which  had  run  across  the  path,  and  was  described  with  much 
fervor  by  the  junior  Tommy.  Then  there  was  a  little  green- 
finch, just  fledged,  fluttering  along  the  ground,  and  it  seemed 
quite  possible  to  catch  it,  till  it  managed  to  flutter  under  the 
blackberry  bush.  Hetty  could  not  be  got  to  give  any  heed  to 
these  things,  so  Molly  was  called  on  for  her  ready  sympathy, 
and  peeped  with  open  mouth  wherever  she  was  told,  and  said, 
"  Lawks  !  "  whenever  she  was  expected  to  wonder. 

Molly  hastened  on  with  some  alarm  when  Hetty  had  come 
back  and  called  to  them  that  her  aunt  was  angry  ;  but  Marty 
ran  on  first,  shouting,  "  We've  found  the  speckled  turkey's 
nest,  mother  !  "  with  the  instinctive  confidence  that  people 
who  bring  good  news  are  never  in  fault. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  really  forgetting  all  discipline 
in  this  pleasant  surprise,  "  that's  a  good  lad  ;  why,  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Down  in  ever  such  a  hole  under  the  hedge.  I  saw  it 
first,  looking  aftc:r  the  greenfinch,  and  she  sat  on  th'  nest." 

"  You  didn't  frighten  her,  I  hope,"  said  the  mother,  "  else 
she'll  forsake  it." 
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"No,  I  went  away  as  still,  as  still,"  and  whispered  to 
Molly,  "  didn't  I,  Molly  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  now  come  on,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  and  walk 
before  father  and  mother,  and  take  your  little  sister  by  the 
hand.  We  must  go  straight  on  now.  Good  boys  don't  look 
after  the  birds  of  a  Sunday." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Marty,  "you  said  you'd  give  half  a 
crown  to  find  the  speckled  turkey's  nest.  Mayn't  I  have  the 
half  crown  put  into  my  money-box  ? " 

"  We'll  see  about  that,  my  lad,  if  you  walk  along  now,  like 
a  good  boy." 

The  father  and  mother  exchanged  a  significant  glance  of 
amusement  at  their  eldest-born's  acuteness  ;  but  on  Tommy's 
round  face  there  was  a  cloud. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  half  crying,  "  Marty's  got  ever  so  much 
more  money  in  his  box  nor  I've  got  in  mine." 

"  Munny,  me  want  half  a  toun  in  my  bots,"  said  Totty. 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  did  ever  any  body 
hear  such  naughty  children  ?  Nobody  shall  ever  see  their 
money-boxes  any  more  if  they  don't  make  haste  and  go  on  to 
church." 

This  dreadful  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  through 
the  two  remaining  fields  the  three  pair  of  small  legs  trotted 
on  without  any  serious  interruption,  notwithstanding  a  small 
pond  full  of  tadpoles,  alias  "  bullheads,"  which  the  lads  looked 
at  wistfully. 

The  damp  hay  that  must  be  scattered  and  turned  afresh 
to-morrow  was  not  a  cheering  sight  to  Mr.  Poyser,  who  dur- 
ing hay  and  corn  harvest  had  often  some  mental  struggles  as 
to  the  benefits  of  a  day  of  rest ;  but  no  temptation  would 
have  induced  him  to  carry  on  any  field  work,  however  early 
in  the  morning,  on  a  Sunday  ;  for  had  not  Michael  Holds- 
worth  had  a  pair  of  oxen  "  sweltered  "  while  he  was  plowing 
on  Good  Friday  ?  That  was  demonstration  that  work  on 
sacred  days  was  a  wicked  thing  •  and  with  wickedness  of  any 
sort  Martin  Poyser  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  since  money  got  by  such  means  would  never  prosper, 

"  It  a'most  makes  your  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  hay  now 
the  sun  shines  so,"  he  observed  as  they  passed  through  the 
"  Big  Meadow."  "  But  it's  poor  foolishness  to  think  o'  sav- 
ing by  going  against  your  conscience.  There's  that  Jim 
Wakefield,  as  they  used  to  call  '  Gentleman  Wakefield,'  used 
to  do  the  same  of  a  Sunday  as  o'  week  days,  and  took  no  heed 
to  right  or  wrong,  as  if  there  was  nayther  God  nor  devil.  An1 
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what's  he  come  to  ?  Why,  I  saw  him  myself  last  market-day 
a-carrying  a  basket  wi'  oranges  in't." 

"Ah  !  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  emphatically,  "you 
make  but  a  poor  trap  to  catch  luck  if  you  go  and  bait  it  by 
wickedness.  The  money  as  is  got  so's  like  to  burn  holes  i' 
your  pocket.  I'd  niver  wish  to  leave  our  lads  a  sixpence  but 
what  was  got  i'  the  rightful  way.  And  as  for  the  weather, 
there's  One  above  makes  it,  and  we  must  put  up  wi't ;  it's 
nothing  of  a  plague  to  what  the  wenches  are." 

Notwithstanding  the  interruption  in  their  walk,  the  excel- 
lent habit  which  Mrs.  Peyser's  clock  had  of  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  had  secured  their  arrival  at  the  village  while  it 
,^as  still  a  quarter  to  two,  though  almost  every  one  who  meant 
\r>  go  to  church  was  already  within  the  church-yard  gates. 
Those  who  staid  at  home  were  chiefly  mothers,  like  Timothy's 
Sess,  who  stood  at  her  own  door  nursing  her  baby,  and  feel- 
ing as  women  feel  in  that  position — that  nothing  else  can  be 
expected  <if  them. 

It  was  not  entirely  to  see  Thias  Bede's  funeral  that  the 
people  were  standing  about  the  church-yard  so  long  before 
the  service  began  ;  that  was  their  common  practice.  The  wo- 
men, indeed,  usually  entered  the  church  at  once,  and  the 
farmer's  wives  talked  in  an  undertone  to  each  other,  over  the 
tall  pews,  about  their  illnesses,  and  the  total  failure  of  doctors' 
stuff,  recommending  dandelion-tea,  and  other  home-made 
specifics  as  far  preferable — about  the  servants,  and  their  grow- 
ing exorbitance  as  to  wages,  whereas  the  quality  of  their  ser- 
vice declined  from  year  to  year,  and  there  was  no  girl  nowa- 
days to  be  trusted  any  farther  than  you  could  see  her — about 
the  bad  price  Mr.  Dingall,  the  Treddleston  grocer,  was  giving 
for  butter,  and  the  reasonable  doubts  that  might  be  held  as 
to  his  solvency,  notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Dingall  was  a  sen- 
sible woman,  and  they  were  all  sorry  for  her,  for  she  had  very 
good 'kin.  Meantime  the  men  lingered  outside,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  except  the  singers,  who  had  a  humming  and  frag- 
mentary rehearsal  to  go  through,  entered  the  church  until  Mr. 
Irwine  was  in  the  desk.  They  saw  no  reason  for  chat  prema- 
ture entrance — what  could  they  do  in  church,  if  they  were 
there  before  the  service  began  ? — and  they  did  not  conceive 
that  any  power  in  the  universe  could  take  it  ill  if  they  staid 
i>ut  and  talked  a  little  about  "  bis'ness." 

Chad  Cranage  looks  quite  a  new  acquaintance  to-day, 
for  he  has  got  his  clean  Sunday  face,  which  always  makes  his 
little  grand-daughter  cry  at  him  as  a  stranger.  But  an  expe- 
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rienced  eye  would  have  fixed  on  him  at  once  as  the  village 
blacksmith,  after  seeing  the  humble  deference  with  which  the 
big,  saucy  fellow  took  off  his  hat  and  stroked  his  hair  to  the 
farmers  ;  for  Chad  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  working-man 

must  hold  a  candle  to a  personage  understood  to  be  as 

black  as  he  was  himself  on  week  days  ;  by  which  evil-sounding 
rule  of  conduct  he  meant  what  was,  after  all,  rather  virtuous 
than  otherwise,  namely,  that  men  who  had  horses  to  be  shod 
must  be  treated  with  respect.  Chad  and  the  rougher  sort  of 
workmen  kept  aloof  from  the  grave  under  the  white  thorn, 
where  the  burial  was  going  forward  ;  but  Sandy  Jim,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  farm  laborers,  mad  a  group  round  it,  and  stood 
with  their  hats  off,  as  fellow-monrners  with  the  mother  and 
sons.  Others  held  a  midway  position,  sometimes  watching  the 
group  at  the  grave,  sometimes  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
the  farmers  who  stood  in  a  knot  near  the  church. door,  and 
were  now  joined  by  Martin  Poyser,  while  his  family  passed 
into  the  church.  On  the  outside  of  this  knot  stood  Mr. 
Casson,  the  landlord  of  the  Donnithorne  Arms,  in  his  most 
striking  attitude — that  is  to  say,  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  thrust  between  the  buttons  of  his  waistcdat,  his  left  hand 
in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  his  head  very  much  on  one  side ; 
looking,  on  the  whole,  like  an  actor  who  has  only  a  monosyl- 
labic part  intrusted  to  him,  but  feels  sure  that  the  audience 
discern  his  fitness  for  the  leading  business  ;  curiously  in  con- 
trast with  old  Jonathan  Burge,  who  held  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  leaned  forward,  coughing  asthmatically,  with  an  in- 
ward scorn  of  all  knowingness  that  could  not  be  turned  into 
cash.  The  talk  was  in  rather  a  lower  tone  than  usual  to-day, 
hushed  a  little  by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Irwine's  voice  reading  the 
final  prayers  of  the  burial  service.  They  had  all  had  their 
word  of  pity  for  poor  Thias,  but  now  they  had  got  upon  the 
nearer  subject  of  their  own  grievances  against  Satchell,  the 
Squire's  bailiff,  who  played  the  part  of  steward,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  performed  by  old  Mr.  Doftnithorne  himself,  for  that 
gentleman  had  the  meanness  to  receive  his  own  rents  and  make 
bargains  about  his  own  timber.  This  subject  of  conversation 
was  an  additional  reason  for  not  being  loud,  since  Satchel 
himself  might  presently  be  walking  up  the  paved  road  to  the 
church  door.  And  soon  they  became  suddenly  silent ;  for 
Mr.  Irwine's  voice  had  ceased,  and  the  group  round  the  white 
thorn  was  dispersing  itself  toward  the  church. 

They  all  moved  aside,  and  stood  with  their  hats  off,  while 
Mr.  Irwine  passed.    Adam  and  Seth  were  coming  next,  with 
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their  mother  between  then;  for  Joshua  Rann  officiated  as 
head  sexton  as  well  as  clerk,  and  was  not  yet  ready  to  follow 
the  rector  into  the  vestry.  But  there  was  a  pause  before  the 
three  mourners  came  on  ;  Lisbeth  had  turned  round  to  look 
again  toward  the  grave.  Ah  !  there  was  nothing  now  but  the 
brown  earth  under  the  white  thorn.  Yet  she  cried  less  to-day 
than  she  had  done  any  day  since  her  husband's  death  ;  along 
with  all  her  grief  there  was  mixed  an  unusual  sense  of  her  own 
importance  in  having  a  "  burial,"  and  in  Mr.  Irwine's  reading  a 
special  service  for  her  husband ;  and  besides,  she  knew  the 
funeral  psalm  was  going  to  be  sung  for  him.  She  felt  this 
counter-excitement  to  her  sorrow  still  more  strongly  as  she 
walked  with  her  sons  toward  the  church  door,  and  saw  the 
friendly  sympathetic  nods  of  their  fellow-parishioners. 

The  mother  and  sons  passed  into  the  church,  and  one  by 
one  the  loiterers  followed,  though  some  still  lingered  without ; 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Donnithorne's  carriage,  which  was  winding 
slowly  up  the  hill,  perhaps  helping  to  make  them  feel  that 
there  was  no  need  for  haste. 

But  presently  the  sound  of  the  bassoon  and  the  key-bugles 
burst  forth  ;  the  evening  hymn,  which  always  opened  the  ser- 
vice, had  begun,  and  every  one  must  now  enter  and  take  his 
place. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  interior  of  Hayslope  church  was  re- 
markable for  anything  except  for  the  gray  age  of  its  oaken 
pews — great  square  pews  mostly,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a 
narrow  aisle.  It  was  free,  indeed,  from  the  modern  blemish  of 
galleries.  The  choir  had  two  narrow  pews  to  themselves  in 
{he  middle  of  the  right-hand  row,  so  that  it  w&s  a  short  process 
for  Joshua  Rann  to  take  his  place  among  them  as  principal 
bass,  and  return  to  his  desk  after  the  singing  was  over.  The 
pulpit  and  desk,  gray  and  old  as  the  pews,  stood  on  one  side 
of  the  arch  leading  into  the  chancel,  which  also  had  its  gray 
square  pews  for  Mr.  Donnithorne's  family  and  servants.  Yet 
I  assure  you  those  gray  pews,  with  the  buff-washed  walls,  gave  a 
very  pleasing  tone  to  this  shabby  interior,  and  agreed  ex- 
tremely well  with  the  ruddy  faces  and  bright  waistcoats.  And 
there  were  liberal  touches  of  crimson  toward  the  chancel,  for 
the  pulpit  and  Mr.  Donnithorne's  own  pew  had  handsome 
crimson  cloth  cushions  ;  and,  to  close  the  vista,  there  was  a 
crimson  altar-cloth,  embroidered  with  golden  rays  by  Miss 
Lydia's  own  hand. 

But  even  without  the  crimson  cloth,  the  effect  must  have 
been  warm  and  cheering  when  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the  desk, 
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looking  oenignly  round  on  that /simple  congregation — on  the 
hardy  old  men,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders  perhaps,  but 
with  vigor  left  for  much  hedge-clipping  and  thatching ;  on  the 
tall  stalwart  frames  and  roughly-cut  bronzed  faces  of  the 
stone-cutters  and  carpenters  ;  on  the  half-dozen  well-to-do 
farmers,  with  their  apple-cheeked  families  ;  and  on  the  clean 
old  women,  mostly  farm-laborers'  wives,  with  their  bit  of  snow- 
white  cap-border  under  their  black  bonnets,  and  with  their 
withered  arms,  bare  from  the  elbow,  folded  passively  over 
their  chests.  For  none  of  the  old  people  held  books — why 
should  they  ?  not  one  of  them  could  read.  Bet  they  knew  a 
few  "  good  words  "  by  heart,  and  their  withered  lips  now  and 
then  moved  silently,  following  the  service  without  any  very 
clear  comprehension  indeed,  but  with  a  simple  faith  in  its 
efficacy  to  ward  off  harm  and  bring  blessing.  And  now  all 
faces  were  visible,  for  all  were  standing  up— *the  little  children 
on  the  seats,  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  gray  pews — while 
good  old  Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn  was  being  sung  to  one 
of  those  lively  psalm-tunes  which  died  out  with  the  last  gen- 
eration of  rectors  and  choral  parish-clerks.  Melodies  die  out, 
like  the  pipe  of  Pan,  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen 
for  them.  Adam  was  not  in  his  usual  place  among  the 
singers  to  clay,  for  he  sat  with  his  mother  and  Seth,  and 
he  noticed  with  surprise  that  Bartle  Massey  was  absent  too; 
all  the  more  agreeable  for  Mr.  Joshua  Rann,  who  gave  out 
his  bass  notes  with  unusual  complacency,  and  threw  an  extra 
ray  of  severity  into  the  glances  he  sent  over  his  spectacles  a> 
the  recusant  Will  Maskery. 

I  beseech  you  to  imagine  Mr.  Irwine  looking  round  on 
this  scene,  in  his  ample  white  surplice  that  became  him  so 
well,  with  his  powdered  hair  thrown  back,  his  rich  brown 
complexion,  and  his  finely-cut  nostril  and  upper  lip';  for  there 
was  a  certain  virtue  in  that  benignant  yet  keen  countenance, 
as  there  is  in  all  human  faces  from  which  a  generous  soul  beams 
out.  And  over  all  streamed  the  delicious  June  sunshine 
through  the  old  windows,  with  the.'r  desultory  patches  of 
yellow,  red,  and  blue,  that  threw  pleasant  touches  of  color  on 
the  opposite  wall. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  Irwine  looked  rovmd  to-day,  his  eyes 
rested  an  instant  longer  than  usual  on  jhe  spare  pew  occu- 
pied by  Martin  Poyser  and  his  family.  And  there  was  an- 
other pair  of  dark  eyes  that  found  it  impossible  not  to  wande 
thither,  and  rest  on  that  round  pink-and-white  figure.  But 
Hetty  was  at  that  moment  quite  careless  of  any  glances— she 
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was  absorbed  in  the  thought  that  Arthur  Donnithorne  would 
soon  be  coming  into  church,  for  the  carriage  must  surely  be 
at  the  church  gate  by  this  time.  She  had  never  seen  him 
since  she  parted  with  him  in  the  wood  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  oh !  how  long  the  time  had  seemed  !  Things  had  gone 
on  just  the  same  as  ever  that  evening ;  the  wonders  that  had 
happened  then  had  brought  no  changes  after  them  ;  they 
were  already  like  a  dream.  When  she  heard  the  church  door" 
swinging,  her  heart  beat  so  she  dared  not  look  up.  She  felt 
that  her  aunt  was  courtesying !  she  courtesied  herself.  That 
must  be  old  Mr.  Donnithorne — he  always  came  first,  the 
wrinkled  small  old  man,  peering  round  with  short-sighted 
glances  at  the  bowing  and  courtesying  congregation ;  then 
she  knew  Miss  Lydia  was  passing,  and  though  Hetty  liked  so 
much  to  look  at  her  fashionable  little  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  with 
the  wreath  of  srrtbll  roses  round  it,  she  didn't  mind  it  to-day. 
But  there  were  no  more  courtesies — no,  he  was  not  come  ;  she 
felt  sure  there  was  nothing  else  passing  the  pew  door  but 
the  housekeeper's  black  bonnet,  and  the  lady's-maid's  beauti- 
ful straw  that  had  once  been  Miss  Lydia's,  and  then  the 
powdered  heads  of  the  butler  and  footman.  No,  he  was  not 
there  ;  yet  she  would  look  now — she  might  be  mistaken — for, 
after  all,  she  had  not  looked.  So  she  lifted  up  her  eyelids 
and  glanced  timidly  at  the  cushioned  pew  in  the  chancel ; 
there  was  no  one  but  old  Mr.  Donnithorne  rubbing  his 
spectacles  with  his  white  handkerchief,  and  Miss  Lydia  open- 
ing the  large  gilt-edged  prayer-book.  The  chill  disappoint- 
ment was  too  hard  to  bear  ;  she  felt  herself  turning  pale,  her  lips 
trembling  ;  she  was  ready  to  cry.  Oh,  what  should  she  do  ? 
Everybody  would  know  the  reason  ;  they  would  know  she 
was  crying  because  Arthur  was  not  there.  And  Mr.  Craig, 
with  the  wonderful  hot-house  plant  in  his  button-hole,  was 
staring  at  her,  she  knew.  It  was  dreadfully  long  before  the 
General  Confession  began,  so  that  she  could  kneel  down. 
Two  great  drops  would  fall  then,  but  no  one  saw  them  except 
good-natured  Molly,  for  her  aunt  and  uncle  knelt  with  their 
back  steward  her.  Molly,  unable  to  imagine  any  cause  for  tears 
in  church  except  faintness,  of  which  she  had  a  vague  traditional 
knowledge,  drew  out  of  her  pocket  a  queer  little  flat  blue 
smelling-bottle,  and  after  much  labor  in  pulling  the  cork  out, 
thrust  the  narrow  neck  against  Hetty's  nostrils.  "  It  donna 
smell,"  she  whispered,  thinking  this  was  a  great  advantage 
which  old  salts  had  over  fresh  ones  :  they  did  you  good  with- 
out biting  your  nose.  Hetty  pushed  it  away  peevishly ;  but 
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this  little  flash  of  temper  did  what  the  salts  could  not  have 
done— it  roused  her  to  wipe  away  the  traces  ot  her  tears  and 
try  with  all  her  might  not  to  shed  any  more.  Hetty  had  a 
certain  strength  in  her  vain  little  nature  ;  she  would  have 
borne  anything  rather  than  be  laughed  at,  or  pointed  at  with 
any  other  feeling  than  admiration  ;  she  would  have  pressed 
her  own  nails  into  her  tender  flesh  rather  than  people  should 
knew  a  secret  she  did  not  want  them  to  know. 

\Vnat  fluctuations  there  were  in  her  busy  thoughts  and 
teelings,  while  Mr.  Irwine  was  pronouncing  the  solemn 
"  Absolution  "  in  her  deaf  ears,  and  through  all  the  tones  of 
petition  that  followed  !  Anger  lay  very  close  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  soon  won  the  victor)'  over  the  conjectures  her  small 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  account  for  Arthur's  absence  on  the 
supposition  that  he  really  wanted  to  come,  really  wanted  to 
see  her  again.  And  by  the  time  she  rose  from  her  knees 
mechanically,  because  all  the  rest  were  rising,  the  color  had 
returned  to  her  cheeks  even  with  a  heightened  glow,  for  she 
was  framing  little  indignant  speeches  to  herself,  saying  she 
.hated  Arthur  for  giving  her  this  pain — she  would  like  him  to 
suffer  too.  Yet,  while  this  selfish  tumult  was  going  on  in  her 
soul,  her  eyes  were  bent  down  on  her  prayer-book,  and  the 
eyelids  with  their  dark  fringe  looked  as  lovely  as  ever.  Adam 
Becle  thought  so  as  he  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment  on  rising 
from  his  knees. 

But  Adam's  thoughts  of  Hetty  did  not  deafen  him  to  the 
service  ;  they  rather  blended  with  all  the  other  deep  feelings 
for  which  the  church  service  was  a  channel  to  him  this  after- 
noon, as  a  certain  consciousness  of  our  entire  past  and  our 
imagined  future  blends  itself  with  all  our  moments  of  keen 
sensibility.  And  to  Adam  the  Church  service  was  the  best 
channel  he  could  have  found  for  his  mingled  regret,  yearning, 
and  resignation  ;  its  interchange  of  beseeching  cries  for  help 
with  outbursts  of  faith  and  praise — its  recurrent  responses  and 
the  familiar  rhythm  of  its  collects,  seemed  to  speak  for  him  as 
no  other  form  of  worship  could  have  done  ;  as,  to  those  early 
Christians  who  had  worshipped  from  their  childhood  upward 
in  catacombs,  the  torchlight  and  shadows  must  have  seemed 
nearer  the  Divine  presence  than  the  heathenish  daylight  of 
the  streets.  The  secret  of  our  emotions  never  lies  in  the  bare 
object,  but  in  its  subtle  relations  to  our  own  past ;  no  wonder 
the  secret  escapes  the  unsympathizing  observer,  who  might  as 
well  put  on  his  spectacles  to  discern  odors. 

But  there  was  one  reason  why  even  a  chance  comer  would 
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have  found  the  service  in  Hayslope  Church  more  impressive 
than  in  most  other  village  nooks  in  the  kingdom — a  reason,  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  It  was 
the  reading  of  our  friend  Joshua  Rann.  Where  that  good 
shoemaker  got  his  notion  of  reading  from,  remained  a  mystery 
even  to  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  I  believe,  after  all, 
he  got  it  chiefly  from  Nature,  who  had  poured  some  of  hei 
music  into  this  honest  conceited  soul,  as  she  had  been  known 
to  do  into  other  narrow  souls  before  his.  She  had  given  him, 
at  least,  a  fine  bass  voice  and  a  musical  ear ;  but  I  cannot 
positively  say  whether  these  alone  had  tended  to  inspire  him 
with  the  rich  chant  in  which  he  delivered  the  responses.  The 
way  he  rolled  from  a  rich  deep  forte  into  a  melancholy  cad- 
ence, subsiding,  at  the  end  of  the  last  word,  into  a  sort  of  faint 
resonance,  like  the  lingering  vibrations  of  a  violoncello,  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  for  its  strong  calm  melancholy  but  the 
rush  and  cadence  of  the  wind  among  the  autumn  boughs. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  mode  of  speaking  about  the  reading 
of  a  parish  clerk — a  man  in  rusty  spectales,  with  stubby  hair, 
a  large  occiput,  and  a  prominent  crown.  But  that  is  Nature's 
way  ;  she  will  allow  a  gentleman  of  splendid  physiognomy  and 
poetic  aspirations  to  sing  wofully  out  of  tune,  and  not  give 
him  the  slightest  hint  of  it ;  and  takes  care  that  some  narrow- 
browed  fellow  trolling  a  ballad  to  the  corner  of  a  pot-house, 
shall  be  true  to  his  intervals  as  a  bird. 

Joshua  himself  was  less  proud  of  his  reading  than  of  his 
singing,  and  it  was  always  with  a  sense  of  heightened  impor- 
tance that  he  passed  from  his  desk  to  the  choir.  Still  more 
to-day  ;  it  was  a  special  occasion  ;  for  an  old  man,  familiar  to 
all  the  parish,  had  died  a  sad  death — not  in  his  bed,  a  circum- 
stance the  most  painful  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant — and  now 
the  funeral  psalm  was  to  be  sung  in  memory  of  his  sudden  de- 
parture. Moreover,  Bartle  Massey  was  not  at  church,  and 
Joshua's  importance  in  the  choir  suffered  no  eclipse.  It  was 
a  solemn  minor  strain  they  sang.  The  old  psalm-tunes  have 
many  a  wail  among  them,  and  the  words, 

"  Thou  sweep'st  us  off  as  with  a  flood ; 
We  vanish  hence  like  dreams  " — 

seemed  to  have  a  closer  application  than  usual,  in'the  death  of 
poor  Thias.  The  mother  and  sons  listened,  each  with  pecu- 
liar feelings.  Lisbeth  had  a  vague  belief  that  the  psalm  was 
doifig  her  husband  good  ;  it  was  part  of  that  decent  burial 
which  she  would  have  thought  it  a  greater  wrong  to  withhold 
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from  him  than  to  have  caused  him  many  unhappy  days  while 
he  was  living.  The  more  there  was  said  about  her  husband, 
the  more  there  was  done  for  him,  surely  the  safer  he  would 
be.  It  was  poor  Lisbeth's  blind  way  of  feeling  that  human 
love  and  pity  are  a  ground  of  faith  in  some  other  love.  Seth, 
who  was  easily  touched,  shed  tears,  and  tried  to  recall,  as  he 
had  done  continually  since  his  father's  death,  all  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  possibility  that  a  single  moment  of  consciousness 
at  the  last  might  be  a  moment  of  pardon  and  reconcilement  ; 
for  was  it  not  written  in  the  very  psalm  they  were  singing, 
that  the  Divine  dealings  were  not  measured  and  circumscribed 
by  time  ?  Adam  had  never  been  unable  to  join  in  a  psalm 
before.  He  had  known  plenty  of  trouble  and  vexation  since 
he  had  been  a  lad  ;  but  this  was  the  first  sorrow  that  had 
hemmed  in  his  voice,  and  strangely  enough  it  was  sorrow  be- 
cause the  chief  source  of  his  past  trouble  and  vexation  was 
forever  gone  out  of  his  reach.  He  had  not  been  able  to  press 
his  father's  hand  before  their  parting,  and  say,  "  Father,  you 
know  it  was  all  right  between  us  ;  I  never  forgot  what  I  owed 
you  when  I  was  a  lad  ;  you  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  too  hot 
and  hasty  now  and  then  !  "  Adam  thought  but  little  to-day 
of  the  hard  work  and  earnings  he  had  spent  on  his  father ; 
his  thoughts  ran  constantly  on  what  the  old  man's  feelings 
had  been  in  moments  of  humiliation,  when  he  had  held  down 
his  head  before  the  rebukes  of  his  son.  When  our  indigna- 
tion is  borne  in  submissive  silence,  we  are  apt  to  feel  twinges 
of  doubt  afterward  as  to  our  own  generosity,  if  not  justice  ; 
how  much  more  when  the  object  of  our  anger  has  gone  into 
everlasting  silence,  and  we  have  seen  his  face  for  the  last  time 
in  the  meekness  of  death  ? 

"  Ah  !  I  was  always  too  hard,"  Adam  said  to  himself. 
"  It's  a  sore  fault  in  me  as  I'm  so  hot  and  out  o'  patience  with 
people  when  they  do  wrong,  and  my  heart  gets  shut  up  against 
'em,  so  as  I  can't  bring  myself  to  forgive  'em.  I  see  clear 
enough  there's  more  pride  nor  love  in  my  soul,  for  I  could 
sooner  make  a  thousand  strokes  with  th'  hammer  for  my  father 
than  bring  myself  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him.  And  there 
went  plenty  o'  pride  and  temper  to  the  strokes,  as  the  devil 
will  be  having  his  finger  in  what  we  call  our  duties  as  well  as 
our  sins.  Mayhap  the  best  thing  I  ever  done  in  my  life  was 
only  doing  what  was  easiest  for  myself.  It's  allays  been  easu 
for  me  to  work  nor  to  sit  still,  but  the  real  tough  job  for  m< 
'ud  be  to  master  my  own  will  and  temper,  and  go  right  against 
my  own  pride.  It  seems  to  me  now,  if  I  was  to  find  father  at 
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home  to-night,  I  should  behave  different ;  but  there's  no 
knowing — perhaps  nothing  'ud  be  a  lesson  to  us  if  it  didn't 
come  too  late.  It's  well  we  should  feel  as  life's  a  reckoning 
we  can't  make  twice  over  ;  there's  no  real  making  amends  in 
this  world,  any  more  nor  you  can  mend  a  wrong  subtraction 
by  doing  your  addition  right." 

This  was  the  key-note  to  which  Adam's  thoughts  had  per- 
petually returned  since  his  father's  death,  and  the  solemn 
wail  of  the  funeral  psalm  was  only  an  influence  that  brought 
back  the  old  thoughts  with  stronger  emphasis.  So  was  the 
sermon  which  Mr.  Irwine  had  chosen  with  reference  to  Thias's 
funeral.  It  spoke  briefly  and  simply  of  the  words,  "  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  " — how  the  present  moment  is 
all  we  can  tell  our  own  for  works  of  mercy,  of  righteous  deal- 
ing, and  of  family  tenderness.  All  very  old  truths — but  what 
we  thought  the  oldest  truth  becomes  the  most  startling  to  us 
in  the  week  when  we  had  looked  on  the  dead  face  of  one  who 
has  made  a  part  of  our  own  lives.  For  when  men  want  to 
impress  us  with  the  effect  of  a  new  and  wonderfully  vivid  light, 
do  they  not  let  it  fall  on  the  most  familiar  object,  that  we  may 
measure  its  intensity  by  remembering  the  former  dimness  ? 

Then  came  the  moment  of  the  final  blessing,  when  the  for- 
ever sublime  words,  "  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,"  seemed  to  blend  with  the  calm  afternoon 
sunshine  that  fell  on  the  bowed  heads  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  then  the  quiet  rising,  the  mothers  tying  on  the  bonnets 
of  the  little  maidens  who  had  slept  through  the  sermon,  the 
fathers  collecting  the  prayer-books,  until  all  streamed  out 
through  the  old  archway  into  the  green  church-yard,  and  began 
their  neighborly  talk,  their  simple  civilities,  and  their  invita- 
tions to  tea  ;  for  on  a  Sunday  every  one  was  ready  to  receive 
a  guest — it  was  the  day  when  all  must  be  in  their  best  clothes, 
and  their  best  humor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  a  minute  at  the  church  gate  ; 
they  were  waiting  for  Adam  to  come  up,  not  being  contented 
to  go  away  without  saying  a  kind  word  to  the  widow  and  her 
sons, 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Bede,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  "  you  must  keep  up  your  heart ;  husbands  and  wives 
must  be  content  when  they've  lived  to  rear  their  children  and 
see  on."!  another's  hair  gray." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  ;  "  they  wonna  have  long  to 
wait  for  one  another  then,  anyhow.  And  ye've  got  two  o'  the 
strapping's!  sons  i'  the  country ;  and  well  you  may,  for  I  re- 
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member  poor  Thias  as  fine  a  broad-shouldered  fellow  as  need 
to  be  ;  and  as  for  you,  Mrs.  Bede,  why  you're  straighter  i'  the 
back  nor  half  the  young  women  now." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Lisbeth,  "  it's  poor  luck  for  the  platter  to  wear 
twell  when  it's  broke  i'  two.  The  sooner  I'm  laid  under  the 
ho  rn,  the  better.  I'm  no  good  to  nobody  now." 

Adam  never  took  notice  of  his  mother's  little  unjust 
plaints  ;  but  Seth  said,  "  Nay,  mother,  thee  mustna  say  so. 
Thy  sons  'ull  never  get  another  mother." 

"  That's  true,  lad — that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Poyser ;  "  and 
it's  wrong  on  us  to  give  way  to  grief,  Mrs.  Bede,  for  it's  like 
the  children  cryin'  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  take  things 
from  'em.  There's  one  above  knows  better  nor  us." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  an'  it's  poor  work  allays  set- 
tin'  the  dead  above  the  livin'.  We  shall  all  on  us  be  dead 
some  time,  I  reckon  ;  it  'ud  be  better  if  folks  'ud  make  much 
on  us  beforehand  i'stid  o'  beginnin'  when  we're  gone.  It's 
but  little  good  you'll  do  a-watering  the  last  year's  crop." 

"  Well,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  feeling  that  his  wife's 
words  were,  as  usual,  rather  incisive  than  soothing,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  change  the  subject,  "  you'll  come  and  see 
us  again  now,  I  hope.  I  hanna  had  a  talk  with  you  this  long 
while,  and  the  missis  here  wants  you  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  her  best  spinning-wheel,  for  it's  got  broke,  and  it'll  be 
a  nice  job  to  mend  it ;  there'll  want  a  bit  o'  turning.  You'll 
come  as  soon  as  you  can,  now,  will  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Poyser  paused  and  looked  round  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, as  if  to  see  where  Hetty  was,  for  the  children  were  run- 
ning on  before.  Hetty  was  not  without  a  companion,  and  she 
had,  besides,  more  pink  and  white  about  her  than  ever  ;  for 
she  held  in  her  hand  the  wonderful  pink-and-white  hot-house 
piant,  with  a  very  long  name — a  Scotch  name,  she  supposed, 
since  people  said  Mr.  Craig  the  gardener  was  Scotch.  Adam 
took  the  opportunity  of  looking  round  too,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  require  of  him  that  he  should  feel  any  vexation 
in  observing  a  pouting  expression  on  Hetty's  face  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  gardener's  small  talk.  Yet  in  her  secret  heart 
she  was  glad  to  have  him  by  her  side,  for  she  would,  perhaps, 
learn  from  him  how  it  was  Arthur  had  not  come  to  church. 
Not  that  she  cared  to  ask  him  the  question,  but  she  hoped  the 
information  would  be  given  spontaneously;  for  Mr.  Craig,  like 
a  superior  man,  was  very  fond  of  giving  information. 

Mr.  Craig  was  never  aware  that  his  conversation  and  ad' 
vances  were  received  coldly,  for  to  shift  one's  point  of  view 
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beyond  certain  limits  is  impossible  to  the  rr.osf  liberal  and  ex- 
pansive mind  :  we  are  none  of  us  aware  of  the  impression  we 
produce  on  Brazilian  monkeys  of  feeble  understanding ;  it  is 
possible  they  see  hardly  anything  in  us.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Craig  was  a  man  of  sober  passions,  and  was  already  in  his 
tenth  year  of  hesitation  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  mat- 
rimony and  bachelorhood.  It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  when 
he  had  been  a  little  heated  by  an  extra  glass  of  grog,  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  of  Hetty  that  the  "  lass  was  well  enough," 
and  that  "  a  man  might  do  worse  ; "  but  on  convivial  occa- 
sions men  are  apt  to  express  themselves  strongly. 

Martin  Poyser  held  Mr.  Craig  in  honor  as  a  man  who  "  knew 
his  business,"  and  who  had  great  lights  concerning  soils  and 
compost ;  but  he  was  less  of  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Poyser,  who 
had  more  than  once  said  in  confidence  to  her  husband,  "You're 
mighty  fond  o'  Craig ;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  he's  welly  like 
a  cock  as  think's  the  sun's  rose  o'  purpose  to  hear  him  crow." 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Craig  was  an  estimable  gardener,  and  was 
not  without  reasons  for  having  a  high  opinion  of  himself.  He 
had  also  high  shoulders  and  high  cheek-bones,  and  hung  his 
head  forward  a  little  as  he  walked  along  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pockets.  I  think  it  was  his  pedigree  only  that 
h  ad  the  advantage  of  being  Scotch,  and  not  his  "  bringing 
up  ;  "  for,  except  that  he  had  a  stronger  burr  in  his  accent,  his 
speech  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Loamshire  people  about 
him.  Bat  a  gardener  is  Scotch,  as  a  French  teacher  is  Pari- 
sian. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Poyser,"  he  said,  before  the  good  slow  farmer 
had  time  to  speak,  "ye'll  not  be  carrying  your  hay  to-morrow, 
I'm  thinking ;  the  glass  sticks  at '  change,'  and  ye  may  rely 
upo'  my  word  as  we'll  ha'  more  downfall  afore  twenty-four 
hours  is  past.  Ye  see  that  darkish-blue  cloud  there  upo'  the 
'rizon — you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  'rizon,  where  the  land 
*nd  sky  seems  to  meet." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  see  the  cloud,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  'rizon  or  no 
'rizon.  It's  right  o'er  Mike  Holdsworth's  fallow,  and  a  foul 
fallow  it  is." 

"  Well,  you  mark  my  words,  as  that  cloud  'ull  spread  o'ei 
the  sky  pretty  nigh  as  quick  as  you'd  spread  a  tarpaulin  over 
one  c'  your  hayricks.  It's  a  great  thing  to  ha'  studied  the 
look  o'  the  clouds.  Lord  bless  you  !  the  mef'orological  alma- 
necs  can  learn  me  nothing,  but  there's  a  pretty  sight  o'  things 
I  could  let  them  up  to  if  they'd  just  come  to  me.  And  how 
are  you,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  thinkin'  o'  getherin'  the  red  currants 
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soon,  I  reckon.  You'd  a  deal  better  gether  'em  afore  they're 
o'er  ripe  wi'  such  wether  as  we've  got  to  look  forward  to. 
How  do  ye  do,  Mistress  Bede  ?  "  Mr.  Craig  continued,  with- 
out  a  pause,  nodding,  by  the  way,  to  Adam  and  Seth.  "  I 
hope  y'  enjoyed  them  spinach  and  gooseberries  as  I  sent 
Chester  with  th'  other  day.  If  ye  want  vegetables  while  ye're 
in  trouble,  ye  know  where  to  come  to.  It's  well  known  I'm 
not  giving  other  folks's  things  away;  for  when  I've  supplied 
the  house,  the  garden's  my  own  spekilation,  and  Lt  isna  every 
man  th'  old  squire  could  get  as  'ud  be  equil  to  th'  undertak- 
ing, let  alone  asking  whether  he'd  be  willing.  I've  got  to  run 
my  calkilation  fine,  I  can  tell  you,  to  make  sure  o'  getting 
back  the  money  as  I  pay  the  squire.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  o'  them  fellows  as  make  th"  almanacs  looking  as  far  be- 
fore their  noses  as  I've  got  to  do  every  year  as  comes." 

"  They  look  pretty  fur,  though,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  speaking  in  rather  a  subdued,  rev- 
erential tone.  "  Why,  what  could  come  truer  nor  that  pictur 
o'  the  cock  wi'  the  big  spurs,  as  has  got  its  head  knocked 
down  wi'  th'  anchor,  an'  the  firin',  and  the  ships  behind  ? 
Why.  that  pictur  was  made  afore  Christmas,  and  yit  it's  come 
as  true  as  th'  Bible.  Why,  th'  cock's  France,  an'  th'  anchor's 
Nelson — an'  they  told  us  that  beforehand." 

"  Pee — ee-eh  !  "  said  Mr.  Craig.  "  A  man  dosena  want 
to  see  fur  to  know  as  th'  English  'ull  beat  the  French.  Why, 
I  know  upo'  good  authority  as  it's  a  big  Frenchman  as  reaches 
five  foot  high,  an'  they  live  upo'  spoon-meat  mostly.  I  knew 
a  man  as  his  father  had  a  particular  knowledge  o'  the  French. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  them  grasshoppers  are  to  do 
against  such  fine  fellows  as  our  young  Captain  Arthur.  Why, 
it  'ud  astonish  a  Frenchman  only  to  look  at  him ;  his  arm's 
thicker  nor  a  Frenchman's  body,  I'll  be  bound,  for  they  pinch 
theirselves  in  wi'  stays ;  and  it's  easy  enough,  for  they've  got 
nothing  i'  their  insides." 

"Where  is  the  Captain,  as  he  was'n  at  church  to-day?  " 
«aid  Adam.  "  I  was  talking  to  him  o'  Friday,  and  he  said 
nothing  about  his  going  away." 

"  Oh,  he's  only  gone  to  Eagledale  for  a  bit  o'  fishing  ;  I 
reckon  he'll  be  back  again  afore  many  days  are  o'er,  for  he's  to 
beat  all  th'  arranging  and  preparing  o'  things  for  the  comin'  o' 
age  o'  the  thirtieth  o'  July.  But  he's  fond  o'  getting  away 
for  a  bit,  now  and  then.  Him  and  th'  old  squire  fit  one  an- 
other like  frost  and  flowers." 

Mr.  Craig  smiled  and  winked  slowly  as  be  made  this  last 
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observation,  but  the  subject  was  not  developed  farther,  for 
now  they  had  reached  the  turning  in  the  road  where  Adam 
and  his  companions  must  say  "  good-by."  The  gardener,  too, 
would  have  had  to  turn  off  in  the  same  direction  if  he  had  not 
accepted  Mr.  Peyser's  invitation  to  tea.  Mrs.  Poyser  duly 
seconded  the  invitation,  for  she  would  have  held  it  a  deep  dis- 
grace not  to  make  her  neighbors  welcome  to  her  house  •  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes  must  not  interfere  with  that  sacred 
custom.  Moreover,  Mr.  Craig  had  always  been  full  of  civili- 
ties to  the  family  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  was 
scrupulous  in  declaring  that  she  had  "  nothing  to  say  again 
him,  on'y  it  was  a  pity  he  couldna  be  hatched  o'er  again,  an' 
hatched  different." 

So  Adam  and  Seth,  with  their  mother  between  them, 
wound  their  way  down  to  the  valley  and  up  again  to  the  old 
house,  where  a  saddened  memory  had  taken  the  place  of  a  long, 
long  anxiety — where  Adam  would  never  have  to  ask  again  as 
he  entered,  "  Where's  father  ?  " 

And  the  other  family  party,  with  Mr.  Craig  for  company, 
went  back  to  the  pleasant  bright  house-place  at  the  Halt' 
Farm — all  with  quiet  minds,  except  Hetty,  who  knew  now 
where  Arthur  was  gone,  but  was  only  the  more  puzzled  and 
uneasy.  For  it  appeared  that  his  absence  was  quite  volun- 
tary ;  he  need  not  have  gone — he  would  not  have  gone  if  he 
had  wanted  to  see  her.  She  had  a  sickening  sense  that  no 
lot  could  ever  be  pleasant  to  her  again  if  her  Thursday  night's 
vision  was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  in  this  moment  of  chill,  bare, 
wintry  disappointment  and  doubt,  she  looked  toward  the 
possibility  of  being  with  Arthur  again,  of  meeting  his  loving 
glance  and  hearing  his  soft  words,  with  that  eager  yearning 
which  one  may  call  the  "  growing  pain  "  of  passion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ADAM   ON   A   WORKING-DAY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr.  Craig's  prophecy,  the  dark-blue 
cloud  dispersed  itself  without  having  produced  the  threaten^ 
ing  consequences.  "  The  weather,"  as  he  observed  the  next 
morning — "  the  weather,  you  see,  's  a  ticklish  thing,  an'  a 
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fool  'ull  hit  on't  sometimes  when  a  wise  man  misses  j  that's 
why  the  almanecs  gets  so  much  credit.  It's  one  o'  them 
chancy  things  as  fools  thrive  on." 

This  unreasonable  behavioi  of  the  weather,  however, 
could  displease  no  one  else  in  H  ayslope  besides  Mr.  Craig! 
All  hands  were  to  be  out  in  the  meadows  this  morning  as 
soon  as  the  dew  had  risen  ;  the  wives  and  daughters  did 
double  work  in  every  farmhouse,  that  the  maids  might  give 
their  help  in  tossing  the  hay  ;  and  when  Adam  was  marching 
along  the  lanes,  with  his  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder, 
he,  caught  the  sound  of  jocose  talk  and  ringing  laughter  from 
behind  the  hedges.  The  jocose  talk  of  haymakers  is  best  at 
a  distance ;  like  those  clumsy  bells  round  the  cows'  necks, 
it  has  rather  a  coarse  sound  when  it  comes  close,  and  may 
even  grate  on  your  ears  painfully ;  but  heard  from  far  off,  it 
mingles  very  prettily  with  the  other  joyous  sounds  of  nature. 
Men's  muscles  move  better  when  tl\eir  souls  are -naking  merry 
music,  though  their  merriment  is  of  a  poor  blundering  sort, 
not  at  all  like  the  merriment  of  birds. 

And  perhaps  there  is  no  time  in  a  summev's  day  more 
cheering  than  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  just  beginning 
to  triumph  over  the  freshness  of  the  morning — when  there  is 
just  a  lingering  hint  of  early  coolness  to  keep  off  languor 
under  the  delicious  influence  of  warmth.  The  reason  Adam 
was  walking  along  the  lanes  At  this  time  was  because  his  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  at  a  country  house  about  three 
miles  off,  which  was  being  put  in  repair  for  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
boring squire  ;  and  he  had  been  busy  since  early  morning 
with  the  packing  of  panels,  doors,  and  chimney-pieces  in  a 
wagon,  which  was  now  gone  on  before  him,  while  Jonathan 
Burge  himself  had  ridden  to  the  spot  on  horseback,  to  await 
its  arrival  and  direct  the  workmen. 

This  little  walk  was  a  rest  to  Adam,  and  he  was  uncon- 
sciously under  the  charm  of  the  moment.     It  was  summer 
morning  in  his  heart,  and  he  saw  Hetty  in  the  sunshine— a  -. 
sunshine  without  glare,  with  slanting  rays  that  tremble  be- 
tween the  delicate  shadows  of  the  leaves.     He  thought,  yes- 
terday, when  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  as  they  came  out  of 
church,  that  there  was  a  touch  of  melancholy  kindness  in  her 
tace  such  as  he  had  not  seen  before,  and  he  took  it  as  a  sign 
that  she  had  some  sympathy  for  his  family  trouble.     Pool 
fellow !  that  touch  of  melancholy  came  from   quite  anoth 
source  ;  but  how  was  he  to  know  ?     We  look  at  the  one  1 
woman's  face  we  love,  as  we  look  at  the  face  of  our  motn«» 
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earth,  and  see  all  sorts  of  answers  to  our  own  yearnings.  It 
was  impossible  for  Adam  not  to  feel  that  what  had  happened 
in  the  last  week  had  brought  the  prospect  of  marriage  nearer 
to  him.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  keenly  the  danger  that  some 
other  man  might  step  in  and  get  possession  of  Hetty's  heart 
and  hand,  while  he  himself  was  still  in  a  position  that  made 
him  shrink  from  asking  her  to  accept  him.  Even  if  he  had 
had  a  strong  hope  that  she  was  fond  of  him — and  his  hope 
was  far  from  being  strong — he  had  been  too  heavily  burdened 
with  other  claims  to  provide  a  home  for  himself  and  Hetty — 
a  home  such  as  he  could  expect  her  to  be  contented  with  after 
the  comfort  and  plenty  of  the  Farm.  Like  all  strong  natures, 
Adam  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve  something  in 
the  future  ;  he  felt  sure  he  should  some  day,  if  he  lived,  be 
able  to  maintain  a  family  and  make  a  good  broad  path  for 
himself  ;  but  he  had  too  cool  a  head  not  to  estimate  to  the 
full  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome.  And  the  time 
would  be  so  long  !  And  there  was  Hetty,  like  a  bright-cheeked 
apple  hanging  over  the  orchard  wall,  in  sight  of  everybody, 
and  everybody  must  long  for  her !  To  be  sure,  if  she  loved 
him  very  much,  she  would  be  content  to  wait  for  him  ;  but///V/ 
she  love  him  ?  His  hopes  had  never  risen  so  high  that  he 
had  dared  to  ask  her.  He  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  be 
aware  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  have  looked  kindly  on 
his  suit,  and  indeed  without  this  encouragement  he  would 
never  have  persevered  in  going  to  the  Farm  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  but  fluctuating  conclusions  about 
Hetty's  feelings.  She  was  like  a  kitten,  and  had  the  same  dis- 
tractingly  pretty  looks,  that  meant  nothing,  for  everybody  that 
came  near  her. 

But  now  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  that  the  heav- 
iest part  of  his  burden  was  removed,  and  that  even  before 
the  end  of  another  year  his  circumstances  might  be  brought 
into  a  shape  that  would  allow  him  to  think  of  marrying.  It 
would  always  be  a  hard  struggle  with  his  mother,  he  knew ; 
she  would  be  jealous  of  any  wife  he  might  choose,  and  she  had 
set  her  mind  especially  against  Hetty — perhaps  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  suspected  Hetty  to  be  the  woman  he  had 
chosen.  It  would  never  do,  he  feared,  for  his  mother  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  him  when  he  was  married  ;  and  yet 
how  hard  she  would  think  it  if  he  asked  her  to  leave  him  ! 
Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  be  gone  through  with 
his  mother,  but  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  must  make  her  feel 
that  his  will  was  strong — it  would  be  better  for  her  in  the  en/ 
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For  hiwelf  he  would  have  liked  that  they  should  all  live  to- 
gether  till  Seth  was  married,  and  they  might  have  built  a  bit 
themselves  to  the  old  house,  and  made  more  room.  He  did 
not  like  "  to,  part  wi'  th'  lad  ;  "  they  had  hardly  ever  been 
separated  for  more  than  a  day  since  they  were  born. 

But  Adam  had  no  sooner  caught  his  imagination  leapin»- 
forward  in  this  way — making  arrangements  for  an  uncertain 
future — than  he  checked  himself.  "  A  pretty  building  I'm 
making,  without  either  bricks  or  timber.  I'm  up  in  the  gar- 
ret a'ready,  and  haven't  so  much  as  dug  the  foundation." 
Whenever  Adam  was  strongly  convinced  of  any  proposition, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  principle  in  his  mind  ;  it  was  knowledge 
to  be  acted  on,  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  damp  will 
cause  rust.  Perhaps  here  lay  the  secret  of  the  hardness  he 
had  accused  himself  of  ;  he  had  too  little  fellow-feeling  with 
the  weakness  that  errs  in  spite  of  foreseen  consequences. 
Without  this  fellow-feeling,  how  are  we  to  get  enough  patience 
and  charity  toward  our  stumbling,  fallen  companions  in  the 
long  and  changeful  journey  ?  And  there  is  but  one  way  in 
which  a  strong  determined  soul  can  learn  it — by  getting  his 
heart-strings  bound  round  the  weak  and  erring,  so  that  he 
must  share  not  only  the  outward  consequence  of  their  error, 
but  their  inward  suffering.  That  is  a  long  and  hard  lesson, 
and  Adam  had  at  present  only  learned  the  alphabet  of  it  in 
his  father's  sudden  death,  which,  by  annihilating  in  an  instant 
all  that  had  stimulated  his  indignation,  had  sent  a  sudden 
rush  of  thought  and  memory  over  what  had  claimed  his  pity 
and  tenderness. 

But  it  was  Adam's  strength,  not  its  correlative  hardness, 
that  influenced  his  meditations  this  morning.  He  had  long 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  foolish 
for  him  to  marry  a  blooming  young  girl,  so  long  as  he  had  no 
•  other  prospect  than  that  of  growing  poverty  with  a  growing 
family.  And  his  savings  had  been  so  constantly  drawn  upon 
(besides  the  terrible  sweep  of  paying  for  Seth's  substitute  in  the 
militia),  that  he  had  not  enough  money  beforehand  to  furnish 
even  a  small  cottage,  and  keep  something  in  reserve  against 
a  rainy  day.  He  had  good  hope  that  he  should  be  "  firmer 
on  his  legs"  by  and  by  ;  but  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
vague  confidence  in  his  arm  and  brain  ;  he  must  have  definite 
plans,  and  set  about  them  at  once.  The  partnership  with 
Jonathan  Burge  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  present — there 
were  things  implicitly  tacked  to  it  that  he  could  not  accept; 
but  Adam  thought  that  he  and  Seth  might  carry  on  a  little 
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business  for  themselves  in  addition  to  their  journeyman's 
work,  by  buying  a  small  stock  of  superior  wood  and  making 
articles  of  household  furniture,  for  which  Adam  had  no  end 
of  contrivances.  Seth  might  gain  more  by  working  at  sepa- 
rate jobs  under  Adam's  direction  than  by  his  journeyman's 
work,  and  Adam  in  his  over-hours,  could  do  all  the  "  nice  " 
work,  that  required  peculiar  skill.  The  money  gained  in  this 
way,  with  the  good  wages  he  received  as  foreman,  would  soon 
enable  them  to  get  beforehand  with  the  world,  so  sparingly  as 
they  would  all  live  now.  No  sooner  had  this  little  plan 
shaped  itself  in  his  mind  than  he  began  to  be  busy  with  exact 
calculations  about  the  wood  to  be  bought,  and  the  particular 
article  of  furniture  that  should  be  undertaken  first — a  kitchen 
cupboard  of  his  contrivance,  with  such  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  sliding-doors  and  bolts,  such  convenient  nooks  for 
stowing  household  provender,  and  such  a  symmetrical  result 
to  the  eye,  that  even'  good  housewife  would  be  in  raptures 
with  it,  and  fall  through  all  the  gradations  of  melancholy 
longing  till  her  husband  promised  to  buy  it  for  her.  Adam 
pictured  to  himself  Mrs.  Poyser  examining  it  with  her  keen 
eye,  and  trying  in  vain  to  find  out  a  deficiency  ;  and  of  course, 
close  to  Mrs.  Poyser  stood  Hetty,  and  Adam  was  again  be- 
guiled from  calculations  and  contrivances  into  dreams  and 
hopes.  Yes,  he  would  go  and  see  her  this  evening — it  was 
so  long  since  he  had  been  at  the  Hall  Farm.  He  would  have 
liked  to  go  to  the  night-school,  to  see  why  Bartle  Massey  had 
not  been  at  church  yesterday,  for  he  feared  his  old  friend  was 
ill ;  but,  unless  he  could  manage  both  visits,  this  last  must  be 
put  off  till  to-morrow — the  desire  to  be  near  Hetty,  and  to 
speak  to  her  again,  was  too  strong. 

As  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  was  coming  very  near 
to  the  end  of  his  walk,  within  the  sound  of  the  hammers  at 
work  on  the  refitting  of  the  old  house.  The  sound  of  tools  to 
a  clever  workman  who  loves  his  work,  is  like  the  tentative 
sounds  of  the  orchestra  to  the  violinist  who  has  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  overture  ;  the  strong  fibres  begin  their  accustomed 
thrill,  and  what  was  a  moment  before  joy,  vexation,  or  ambi- 
f:>o,  begins  its  change  into  energy.  All  passion  becomes 
strength  when  it  has  an  outlet  from  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
personal  lot  in  the  labor  of  our  right  arm,  the  cunning  of  our 
^ight  hand,  or  the  still,  creative  activity  of  our  thought.  Look 
at  Adam  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  he  stands  on  the 
scaffolding  with  the  two-feet  ruler  in  his  hand,  whistling  low 
While  he  considers  hew  a  difficulty  about  a  floor-joist  or  a 
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window- fra/ne  is  to  be  overcome ;  or  as  he  pushes  one  of  the 
younger  workmen  aside,  and  takes  his  place  in  upheaving  a 
weight  of  timber,  saying,  "  Let  alone,  lad  !  thee'st  got  too 
much  gristle  i'  thy  bones  yet ; "  or  as  he  fixes  his  keen  black 
eyes  on  the  motions  of  a  workmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  warns  him  that  his  distances  are  not  right.  Look  at  this 
broad-shouldered  man  with  the  bare  muscular  arms,  and  the 
thick,  firm  black  hair  tossed  about  like  trodden  meadow-grass 
whenever  he  takes  off  his  paper  cap,  and  with  the  strong 
baritone  voice  bursting  every  now  and  then  into  loud  and 
solemn  psalm-tunes,  as  if  seeking  some  outlet  for  super- 
fluous strength,  yet  presently  checking  himself,  apparently 
crossed  with  some  thought  which  jars  with  the  singing.  Per- 
haps, if  you  had  not  been  already  in  the  secret,  you  might  not 
have  guessed  what  sad  memories,  what  warm  affection,  what 
tender  fluttering  hopes,  had  their  home  in  this  athletic  body 
with  the  broken  finger-nails — in  this  rough  man,  who  knew  no 
better  lyrics  then  he  could  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Version 
and  an  occasional  hymn ;  who  knew  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  profane  history ;  and  for  whom  the  motion  and 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  lay  in  the  region  of  mystery  just  made  visible  by 
fragmentary  knowledge.  It  has  cost  Adam  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  work  in  over-hours,  to  know  what  he  knew  over 
and  above  the  secrets  of  his  handicraft,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  mechanics  and  figures,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials 
he  worked  with,  which  was  made  easy  to  him  by  inborn  in- 
herited faculty — to  get  the  mastery  of  his  pen,  and  write  a 
plain  hand,  to  spell  without  any  other  mistakes  than  must  in 
fairness  be  attributed  to  the  unreasonable  character  of  ortho- 
graphy rather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  speller,  and,  more- 
over, to  learn  his  musical  notes  and  part-singing.  Besides  all 
this,  he  had  read  his  Bible,  including  the  apocryphal  books  ; 
"  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  Bunyan's  Life  and 
"  Holy  War,"  a  great  deal  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  "  Valentine 
and  Orson,"  and  part  of  a  "History  of  Babylon"  which 
Bartle  Massey  had  lent  him.  He  might  have  had  many  more 
books  from  Bartle  Massey,  but  he  had  no  time  for  reading 
"  the  common  print,"  as  Lisbeth  called  it,  so  busy  as  he  was 
with  figures  in  all  the  leisure  moments  which  he  did  not  fill 
up  with  extra  carpentry. 

Adam,  you  perceive,  was  by  no  means  a  marvellous  man, 
,  properly  speaking,  a  genius,  yet  I  will  not  pretend  tha' 
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his  was  an  ordinary  character  among  workmen  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  next  best  man  you  may 
happen  to  see  with  a  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder  and  a 
paper  cap  on  his  head  has  the  strong  conscience  and  the 
strong  sense,  the  blended  susceptibility  and  self-command  of 
our  friend  Adam.  He  was  not  an  average  man.  Yet  such 
men  as  he  are  reared  here  and  there  in  every  generation  of 
our  peasant  artisans — with  an  inheritance  of  affections  nur- 
tured by  a  simple  family  life  of  common  need  and  common  in- 
dustry, and  an  inheritance  of  faculties  trained  in  skilful,  cour- 
ageous labor  ;  they  make  their  way  upward,  rarely  as  geniuses, 
most  common 'y  as  painstaking,  honest  men,  with  the  skill  and 
conscience  to  do  well  the  tasks  that  lie  before  them.  Their 
.ives  have  no  discernible  echo  beyond  the  neighborhood  where 
they  dwelt,  but  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  there  some  good 
piece  of  road,  some  building,  some  application  of  mineral  pra 
duce,  some  improvement  in  farming  practice,  some  reform  ok 
parish  abuses,  with  which  their  names  are  associated  by  one 
or  two  generations  after  them.  Their  employers  were  the 
richer  for  them,  the  work  of  their  hands  has  worn  well,  and 
the  work  of  their  brains  has  guided  well  the  hands  of  other 
men.  They  went  about  in  their  youth  in  flannel  or  paper  caps, 
in  coats  black  with  coal  dust  or  streaked  with  lime  and  red 
paint ;  in  old  age  their  white  hairs  are  seen  in  a  place  of 
honor  at  church  and  at  market,  and  they  tell  their  well-dressed 
sons  and  daughters  seated  round  the  bright  hearth  on  winter 
evenings,  how  pleased  they  were  when  they  first  earned  their 
cwopence  a  day.  Others  there  are  who  die  po  r,  and  never 
put  off  the  workman's  coat  on  week-days ;  the*  nave  not  had 
the  art  of  getting  rich  ;  but  they  are  men  of  f  Ast,  and  when 
they  die  before  the  work  is  all  out  of  them,  i-  is  as  if  some 
main  screw  had  got  loose  in  a  machine  ;  the  master  who  em- 
ployed them  says  :  "  Where  shall  I  find  their  ike  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ADAM  VISITS   THE   HALL      ARM. 

ADAM  came  back  from  his  work  in  the  empty  wagon  ;  that 
was  why  he  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  set  out 
to  the  Hall  Farm  when  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  to  seven. 
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"  What's  thee  got  thy  Sunday  cloose  on  for  ?  "  said  Lis- 
beth,  complainingly,  as  he  came  down  stairs.  "  Thee  artna 
goin'  to  th'  school  i'  thy  best  coat  ?  " 

"No,  mother,"  said  Adam,  quietly.  "I'm  going  to  the 
Hall  Farm,  but  maybe  I  may  go  to  the  school  after,  so  thee 
mustna  wonder  if  I'm  a  bit  late.  Seth  'ull  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hour— he's  only  gone  to  the  village,  so  thee  wotna  mind." 

"  Eh  1  an'  what's  thee  got  thy  best  cloose  on  for  to  go  th' 
Hall  Farm  ?  The  Poyser  folks  see'd  thee  in  'em  yesterday,  I 
warrand.  What  dost  mean  by  turnin'  worki'day  into  Sunday 
a-that'n  ?  It's  poor  keepin'  company  wi'  folks  as  donna  like 
to  see  thee  i'  thy  workin'  jacket." 

"  Good-by,  mother,  I  can't  stay,"  said  Adam  putting  on 
his  hat  and  going  out. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  gone  a  few  paces  beyond  the  door 
than  Lisbeth  became  uneasy  at  the  thought  that 'she  had  vexed 
him.  Of  course,  the  secret  of  her  objection  to  the  best  clothes 
was  her  suspicion  that  they  were  put  on  for  Hetty's  sake  ;  but 
deeper  than  all  her  peevishness  lay  the  need  that  her  son 
should  love  her.  She  hurried  after  him,  and  laid  hold  of  his 
arm  before  he  had  got  half  way  down  to  the  brook,  and  said, 
"  Nay,  my  lad  thee  wotna  go  away  angered  wi'  thy  mother, 
an'  her  got  nought  to  do  but  to  sit  by  hersen  an''think  on 
thee  ? " 

"  Nay,  nay,  mother,"  said  Adam,  gravely,  and  standing 
still  while  he  put  his  arm  on  her  shoulder,  "  I'm  not  angered  ; 
but  I  wish,  for  thy  own  sake,  thee'dst  be  more  contented  to  let 
me  do  what  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  I'll  never  be  no 
other  than  a  good  son  to  thee  as  long  as  we  live.  But  a  man 
has  other  feelings  besides  what  he  owes  to's  father  and  mother, 
and  thee  oughtna  to  want  to  rule  over  me  body  and  soul  And 
thee  must  make  up  thy  mind,  as  I'll  not  give  way  to  thee 
where  I've  a  right  to  do  what  1  like.  So  let  us  have  no  more 
words  about  it." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Lisbeth,  not  willing  to  show  that  he  felt 
the  real  bearing  of  Adam's  words.  "  an'  who  likes  to  s  e  thee 
i'  thy  best  cloose  better  nor  thy  mother  ?  An  when  thee'st 
got  thy  face  washed  as  clean  as  the  smooth  white  pibble,  an' 
thy  hair  combed  so  nice,  an'  thy  eyes  a-sparklin  ' — what  else 
is  there  as  thy  old  mother  should  like  to  look  at  half  so  well  ? 
An'  thee  sha't  put  on  thy  Sunday  cloose  when  thee  lik'st  for 
me — I'll  ne'er  plague  thee  no  moor  about'n." 

"  Well,  well  ;  goocl-by,  mother,"  said  Adam,  kissing  her, 
and  hurrying  away.  He  saw  there  was  no  other  means  of 
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putting  an  end  to  the  dialogue.  Lisbeth  stood  still  on  the 
spot,  shading  her  eyes  and  looking  after  him  till  he  was  quite 
out  of  sight.  She  felt  to  the  full  all  the  meaning  that  had 
lain  in  Adam's  words,  and,  as  she  lost  sight  of  him  and 
turned  back  slowly  into  the  house,  she  said  aloud  to  herself 
— for  it  was  her  way  to  speak  her  thoughts  aloud  in  the  long 
days,  when  her  husband  and  sons  were  at  their  work — "  Eh ! 
he  11  be  tellin'  me  as  he's  goin'  to  bring  her  home  one  o'  these 
days  ;  an'  she'll  be  missis  o'er  me,  an'  I  mun  look  on,  belike, 
while  she  uses  the  blue-edged  platters,  an'  breaks  'em,  may- 
hap, though  there's  ne'er  been  one  broke  sin'  my  old  man  an' 
me  bought  'em  at  the  fair  twenty  'ear  come  next  Whissuntide. 
Eh  ! "  she  went  on,  still  louder,  as  she  caught  up  her  knitting 
from  the  table,  "  but  she'll  ne'er  knit  the  lads'  stockin's,  nor 
foot  'em  nayther,  while  I  live ;  an'  when  I'm  gone,  he'll  be- 
think him  as  nobody  'ull  ne'er  fit's  leg  and  foot  as  his  old 
mother  did.  She'll  know  nothin'  o'  narrowin'  an'  heeling',  I 
warrand,  an'  she'll  make  a  long  toe  as  he  canna  get's  boot 
on.  That's  what  comes  o'  marr'in'  young  wenches.  I  war 
gone  thirty,  an'  th'  feyther  too,  afore  we  war  married,  an' 
young  enough  too.  She'll  be  a  poor  dratchell  by  then  she's 
thirty,  a'marr'in'  a-that'n,  afore  her  teeth's  all  come." 

Adam  walked  so  fast  that  he  was  at  the  yard  gate  before 
seven.  Martin  Poyser  and  the  grandfather  were  not  yet  come 
in  from  the  meadow  ;  every  one  was  in  the  meadow,  even  to 
the  black-and-tan  terrier ;  no  one  kept  watch  in  the  yard  but 
the  bull-dog ;  and  when  Adam  reached  the  house  door,  which 
stood  wide  open,  he  saw  there  was  no  one  in  the  bright  clean 
house-place.  But  he  guessed  where  Mrs.  Poyser  and  some 
one  else  would  be  quite  within  hearing  ;  so  he  knocked  on 
the  door  and  said,  with  his  strong  voice,  "  Mrs.  Poyser 
within  ? " 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Bede,  come  in,"  Mrs.  Poyser  called  out 
from  the  dairy.  She  always  gave  Adam  this  title  when  she 
received  him  in  her  own  house.  "  You  may  come  into  the 
dairy  if  you  will,  for  I  canna  justly  leave  the  cheese." 

Adam  walked  into  the  dairy,  where  Mrs.  Poyser  and 
Nancy  were  crushing  the  first  evening  cheese. 

"  Why,  you  might  think  you  war  come  to  a  dead  house," 
said  Mrs.  Posyer,  as  he  stood  in  the  open  doorway ;  "  they're 
all  i'  the  meadow  ;  but  Martin's  sure  to  be  in  afore  long,  for 
they're  leaving  the  hay  cocked  to-night,  ready  for  carrying 
first  thing  to-morrow.  I've  been  forced  to  have  Nancy  in, 
upo'  'count  as  Hetty  must  gather  the  red  currants  to-night; 
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the  fruit  allays  ripens  so  contrairy,  just  when  ivery  hand's 
wanted.  An'  there's  no  trustin'  the' children  to  gether  it,  for 
they  put  more  into  their  own  mouths  nor  into  the  basket ; 
you  might  as  well  set  the  wasps  to  gether  the  fruit." 

Adam  longed  to  say  he  would  go  into  the  garden  till  Mr. 
Poyser  came  in,  but  he  was  not  quite  courageous  enough,  so 
he  said,  "  I  could  be  looking  at  your  spinning-wheel,  then, 
and  see  what  wants  doing  to  it.  Perhaps  it  stands  in  the 
house,  where  I  can  find  it?" 

"  No,  I've  put  it  away  in  the  right  hand  parlor ;  but  let  it 
be  till  I  can  fetch  it  an'  show  it  you.  I'd  be  glad  now  if 
you'd  go  into  the  garden,  and  tell  Hetty  to  send  Totty  in. 
The  child  'ull  run  if  she's  told,  and  I  know  Hetty's  lettin* 
her  eat  too  many  currans.  I'll  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Bede,  if  you'll  go  an'  send  her  in  ;  and  there's  the  York  an' 
Lankester  roses  beautiful  in  the  garden  now — you'll  like  to 
see  'em.  But  you'd  like  a  drink  o'  whey  first,  p'r'aps ;  I 
know  you're  fond  o'  whey,  as  most  folks  is  when  they  hanna 
got  to  crush  it  out." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Adam ;  "  a  drink  o' 
whey's  allays  a  treat  to  me.  I'd  rather  have  it  than  beer  any 
day." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  reaching  a  small  white  basin 
that  stood  on  the  shelf,  and  dipping  it  into  the  whey-tub, 
"  the  smell  o'  bread's  sweet  t'every  body  but  the  baker.  The 
Miss  Irvvines  allays  say,  'Oh,  Mrs.  Poyser,  I  envy  you  your 
dairy  ;  and  I  envy  you  your  chickens  ;  and  what  a  beautiful 
thing  a  farm-house  is,  to  be  sure  ! '  An'  I  say, '  Yis  ;  a  farm- 
house is  a  fine  thing  for  them  as  look  on,  an'  don't  know  the 
1  if  tin',  an'  the  stannin',  an'  the  worritin'  o'  the  inside  as  be- 
longs to't.' " 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Poyser,  you  wouldn't  like  to  live  any  place 
else  but  in  a  farm-house,  so  well  as  you  manage  it,"  said 
Adam,  taking  the  basin  ;  "  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  look 
at  pleasanter  nor  a  fine  milch  cow,  standing  up  to  its  knee* 
in  pasture,  and  the  new  milk  frothing  in  the  pail,  and  th& 
fresh  butter  ready  for  market,  and  the  calves  and  the  poultry. 
Here's  to  your  health,  and  may  you  allers  have  strength  to 
look  after  your  own  dairy,  and  set  a  pattern  t'  all  the  farmers' 
wives  in  the  country.'' 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  not  to  be  caught  in  the  weakness  ot 
smiling  at  a  compliment,  but  a  quiet  complacency  overspread 
her  face  like  a  stealing  sunbeam,  and  gave  a  milder  glance 
than  usual  to  her  blue-gray  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  Adam 
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drinking  the  whey.  Ah  !  I  think  I  taste  that  whey  now—- 
with a  flavor  so  delicate  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  it 
from  an  odor,  and  with  that  soft  gliding  warmth  that  fills 
one's  imagination  with  a  still  happy  dreaminess.  And  the 
light  music  of  the  dropping  whey  is  in  my  ears,  mingling  with 
the  twittering  of  a  bird  outside  the  wire  net-work  window — • 
the  window  overlooking  the  garden,  and  shaded  by  tall 
gueldre  roses. 

"  Have  a  little,  more,  Mr.  Bede  ? "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as 
Adam  set  down  the  basin. 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I'll  go  into  the  garden  now,  and  send 
in  the  little  lass." 

"  Ay,  do  ;  and  tell  her  to  come  to  her  mother  in  the  dairy." 

Adam  walked  round  by  the  rick-yard,  at  present  empty  of 
ricks,  to  the  little  Vvooden  gate  leading  into  the  garden — once 
the  well-tended  kitchen-garden  of  a  manor-house ;  now,  but 
for  the  handsome  brick  wall  with  stone  coping  that  ran  along 
one  side  of  it,  a  true  farm-house  garden,  with  hardy  perennial 
flowers,  unpruned  fruit-trees,  and  kitchen  vegetables  growing 
together  in  careless,  half-neglected  abundance.  In  that  leafy, 
flowery,  bushy  time,  to  look  for  any  one  in  this  garden  was 
like  playing  at  "  hide  and  seek."  There  was  the  tall  holly- 
hocks beginning  to  flower,  and  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  pink, 
white,  and  yellow;  there  were  thesyringas  and  gueldre  roses, 
all  large  and  disorderly  for  want  of  trimming ;  there  were 
leafy  walls  of  scarlet  beans  and  late  peas  ;  there  was  a  row 
of  bushy  filberts  in  one  direction,  and  in  another  a  huge  apple- 
tree  making  a  barren  circle  under  its  low-spreading  boughs. 
But  what  signified  a  barren  patch  or  two  ?  The  garden  was 
so  large.  There  was  always  a  superfluity  of  broad  beans — it 
took  nine  to  ten  of  Adam's  strides  to  get  to  the  end  of  the 
flncut  grass  walk  that  ran  by  the  side  of  them  ;  and  as  for 
other  vegetables,  there  was  so  much  more  room  than  was 
necessary  for  them,  that  in  the  rotation  of  crops  a  large 
flourishing  bed  of  groundsel  was  of  yearly  occurrence  on 
one  spot  or  other.  The  very  rose-trees,  at  which  Adam 
stopped  to  pluck  one,  looked  as  if  they  grew  wild  ;  they 
were  all  huddled  together  in  bushy  masses,  now  flaunting 
with  wide  open  petals,  almost  all  of  them  of  the  streaked 
pink  and  white  kind,  which  doubtless  dated  from  the  union 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Adam  was  wise 
enough  to  choose  a  compact  Provence  rose  that  peeped  out 
half-smothered  by  its  flaunting,  scentless  neighbors,  and  held 
it  in  his  hand — he  thought  he  should  be  more  at  ease  holding 
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something  in  his  hand — as  he  walked  on  to  the  far  end  of  the 
garden,  where  he  remembered  there  was  the  largest  row  of 
current-trees,  not  far  off  from  the  great  yew-tree  arbor. 

But  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  beyond  the  roses,  when 
he  heard  the  shaking  of  a  bough,  and  a  boy's  voice,  saying, 

"  Now,  then,  Totty,  hold  out  your  pinny — there's  a  duck." 

The  voice  came  from  the  boughs  of  a  tall  cherry-tree,  where 
Adam  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  a  small,  blue-pinafored 
figure  perched  in  a  commodious  position  where  the  fruit  was 
thickest.  Doubtless  Totty  was  below,  behind  the  screen  of 
peas.  Yes — with  her  bonnet  hanging  down  her  back,  and  hei 
fat  face,  dreadfully  smeared  with  red  juice,  turned  up  toward 
the  cherry-tree,  while  she  held  her  little  round  hole  of  a  mouth 
and  her  red-stained  pinafore  to  receive  the  promised  downfall. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  than  half  the  cherries  that  fell  were 
hard  and  yellow  instead  of  juicy  and  red  ;  but  Totty  spent  no 
time  in  useless  regrets,  and  she  was  already  sucking  the  third 
juciest  when  Adam  said,  "  There  now,  Totty,  you've  got  your 
cherries.  Run  in  the  house  with  'em  to  mother — she  wants 
you — she's  in  the  dairy.  Run  in  this  minute — there's  a  good 
little  girl." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  her  as  he 
spoke,  a  ceremony  which  Totty  regarded  as  a  tiresome  inter- 
ruption to  cherry-eating  ;  and  when  he  set  her  down  she  trot- 
ted off  quite  silently  toward  the  house,  sucking  her  cherries 
as  she  went  along. 

"  Tommy,  my  lad,  take  care  you're  not  shot  for  a  little 
thieving  bird,"  said  Adam,  as  he  walked  on  toward  the  cur- 
rant-trees. 

He  could  see  there  was  a  large  basket  at  the  end  of  the 
row  ;  Hetty  would  not  be  far  off,  and  Adam  already  felt  as  if 
she  were  looking  at  him.  Yet  when  he  turned  the  corner  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  toward  him,  and  stooping  to  gather 
the  low-hanging  fruit.  Strange  that  she  had  not  heard  him 
coming !  perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  making  the  leaves 
rustle.  She  started  when  she  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  near — started  so  violently  that  she  dropped  the  basin 
with  the  currants  in  it,  and  then  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
Adam,  she  turned  from  pale  'to  red.  That  blush  made  his 
Lheart  beat  with  a  new  happiness.  Hetty  had  never  blushed 
at  seeing  him  before. 

"  I  frightened  you,"  he  said,  with  a  delicious  sense  that  it 
didn't  signify  what  he  said,  since  Hetty  seemed  to  feel  as 
much  as  he  did  ;  "let  me  pick  the  currants  up," 
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That  was  soon  done,  for  they  had  only  fallen  in  a  tangled 
mass  on  the  grass-plot,  and  Adam,  as  he  rose  and  gave  her 
the  basin  again,  looked  straight  into  her  eyes  with  the  sub- 
dued tenderness  that  belongs  to  the  first  moments  of  hopeful 
love. 

Hetty  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes  ;  her  blush  had  subsided, 
and  she  met  his  glance  with  a  quiet  sadness,  which  contented 
Adam  because  it  was  so  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  in  her 
before. 

"There's  not  many  more  currants  to  get,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
shall  soon  ha'  done  now." 

"  I'll  help  you,"  said  Adam,  and  he  fetched  the  large 
basket,  which  was  nearly  full  of  currants,  and  set  it  close  to 
them. 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  as  they  gathered  the  cur- 
rants. Adam's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  Le  thought 
Hetty  knew  all  that  was  in  it.  She  was  not  indifferent  to  his 
presence  after  all ;  she  had  blushed  when  she  saw  him, -and 
then  there  was  that  touch  of  sadness  about  her  which  must 
surely  mean  love,  since  it  was  the  opposite  of  her  usual  man- 
ner, which  had  often  impressed  him  as  indifference.  And  he 
could  glance  at  her  continually  as  she  bent  over  the  fruit, 
while  the  level  evening  sunbeams  stole  through  the  thick  ap- 
ple-tree boughs  and  rested  on  her  round  cheek  and  neck  as  if 
they  two  were  in  love  with  her.  It  was  to  Adam  the  time  that 
a  man  can  least  forget  in  after-life — the  time  when  he  believes 
that  the  first  woman  he  has  ever  loved  betrays  by  a  slight 
something,  a  word,  a  tone,  a  glance,  the  quivering  of  a  lip  or 
an  eyelid,  that  she  is  at  least  beginning  to  love  him  in  return. 
The  sign  is  so  slight  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ear  or 
eye — he  could  describe  it  to  no  one — it  is  a  mere  feather- 
touch,  yet  it  seems  to  have  changed  his  whole  being,  to  have 
merged  an  uneasy  yearning  into  a  delicious  unconsciousness 
of  everything  but  the  present  moment.  So  much  of  our  early 
gladness  vanishes  utterly  from  our  memory :  we  can  never 
recall  the  joy  with  which  we  laid  our  heads  on  our  mother's 
bosom  or  rode  on  our  father's  back  in  childhood  ;  doubtless 
that  joy  is  wrought  up  into  our  nature,  or  as  the  sunlight  of 
long-past  mornings  is  wrought  up  into  the  soft  mellowness  of 
the  apricot  ;  but  it  is  gone  forever  from  our  imagination,  and 
we  can  only  believe  in  the  joys  of  childhood.  But  the  first 
glad  moments  in  our  first  love  is  a  vision  which  returns  to  us 
to  the  last,  and  brings  with  it  a  thrill  of  feeling  intense  and 
special  as  the  recurrent  sensation  of  a  sweet  odor  breathed 
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in  a  far-off  hour  of  happiness.  It  is  a  memory  that  gives  a 
more  exquisite  touch  to  tenderness,  that  feeds  the  madness 
of  jealousy,  and  adds  the  last  keenness  to  the  a^ony  of  de- 
spair. 

Hetty  bending  over  the  red  bushes,  the  level  rays  piercin° 
the  screen  of  apple-tree  boughs,  the  length  of  bushy  garden 
beyond,  his  own  emotions  as  he  looked  at  her  and  believed 
that  she  was  thinking  of  him,  and  that  there  was  no  rTeed  for 
them  to  talk— Adam  remembered  it  all  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

And  Hetty  ?  You  know  quite  well  that  Adam  was  mis- 
taken about  her.  Like  many  another  man,  he  thought  the 
signs  of  love  for  another  were  signs  of  love  toward  himself. 
When  Adam  was  approaching  unseen  by  her,  she  was  absorbed 
as  usual  in  thinking  and  wondering  about  Arthur's  possible 
return  ;  the  sound  of  any  man's  footstep  would  have  affected 
her  just  in  the  same  way — she  would  have  felt  it  might  be 
Arthur  before  she  had  time  to  see,  and  the  blood  that  forsook 
her  cheek  in  the  agitation  of  that  momentary  feeling  would 
have  rushed  back  again  at  the  sight  of  any  one  else  just  as 
much  as  at  the  sight  of  Adam.  He  was  not  wrong  in  think 
ing  that  a  change  had  come  over  Hetty  ;  the  anxieties  and 
fears  of  a  first  passion,  with  which  she  was  trembling,  had  be- 
come stronger  than  vanity,  had  given  her  for  the  first  time 
that  sense  of  helpless  dependence  on  another's  feelings  which 
awakens  the  clinging  deprecating  womanhood  even  in  the 
shallowest  girl  that  can  ever  experience  it,  and  creates  in  her 
a  sensibility  to  kindness  which  found  her  quite  hard  before. 
For  the  first  time  Hetty  felt  there  was  something  soothing  to 
her  in  Adam's  timid  yet  manly  tenderness  ;  she  wanted  to  ba 
treated  lovingly — Oh,  it  was  very  hard  to  bear  this  blank  of 
absence,  silence,  apparent  indifference,  after  those  moments 
of  glowing  love  !  She  was  not  afraid  that  Adam  would  tease 
her  with  love-making  and  flattering  speeches  like  her  other 
aclnvrers  ;  he  had  always  been  so  reserved  to  her;  she  could 
enjoy  without  any  fear  the  sense  that  this  strong  brave  man 
loved  her,  and  was  near  her.  It  never  entered  into  her  mind 
that  Adam  was  pitiable  too — that  Adam,  too,  must  suffer  one 
day. 

Hetty,  we  know,  was  not  the  first  woman  that  had  behaved 
more  gently  to  the  man  who  loved  her  in  vain,  because  she 
had  herself  begun  to  love  another.  It  was  a  very  old  story ; 
but  Adam  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  he  drank  in  the  sweet 
delusion. 
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"  That'll  do,"  said  Hetty,  after  a  little  while.  "  Aunt  wants 
me  to  leave  some  on  the  trees.  I'll  take  em  in  now." 

"  It's  very  well  I  came  to  carry  the  basket,"  said  Adam, 
"  for  it  'ud  ha'  been  too  heavy  for  your  little  arms." 

"  No  :  I  could  ha'  carried  it  with  both  hands." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Adam  smiling,  "  and  been  as  tong 
getting  into  the  house  as  a  little  ant  carrying  a  caterpillar. 
Have  you  ever  seen  those  tiny  fellows  carrying  things  four 
times  as  big  as  themselves  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  indifferently,  not  caring  to  know  the 
difficulties  of  ant-life..  - 

"  Oh,  I  used  to  watch  'em  often  when  I  was  a  lad.  But 
now,  you  see,  I  can  carry  the  basket  with  one  arm,  as  if  it  was 
an  empty  nutshell,  and  give  you  th'  other  arm  to  lean  on. 
Won't  you  ?  Such  big  arms  as  mine  were  made  for  little  arms 
like  yours  to  lean  on." 

Hetty  smiled  faintly,  and  put  her  arm  within  his.  Adam 
looked  down  at  her,  but  her  eyes  were  turned  dreamily  toward 
another  corner  of  the  garden. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  Eagledale  ?  "  she  said,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along. 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam,  pleased  to  have  her  ask  a  question 
about  himself  ;  "  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  went  with 
father  to  see  about  some  work  there.  It's  a  wonderful  sight 
— rocks  and  caves  such  as  you  never  saw  in  your  life.  I  never 
had  a  right  notion  o'  rocks  till  I  went  there." 
"  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  there  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  took  us  the  best  part  o'  two  days'  walking ;  but 
it's  nothing  of  a  day's  journey  for  anybody  as  has  got  a  first- 
rate  nag.  The  captain  'ud  get  there  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  I'll 
be  bound,  he's  such  a  rider.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he's 
back  again  to-morrow  ;  he's  too  active  to  rest  long  in  that 
lonely  place,  all  by  himself,  for  there's  nothing  but  a  bit  of  a 
inn  i'  that  part  where  he's  gone  to  fish.  I  wish  he'd  got  th' 
estate  in  his  hands ;  that  'ud  be  the  right  thing  for  him,  for  it 
'ud  give  him  plenty  to  do,  and  he  d  do't  well  too,  for  all  he's 
so  young  ;  he's  got  better  notions  o'  things  that  many  a  man 
twice  his  age.  He  spoke  very  handsome  to  me  th'  other  day 
about  lending  me  money  to  set  up  i'  business  ;  and,  if  things 
come  round  that  way;  I'd  rather  be  beholding  to  him  nor  to 
any  man  i'  the  world." 

Poor  Adam  was  led  on  to  speak  about  Arthur  because  he 
thought  Hetty  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  young  squire 
was  so  ready  to  befriend  him  ;  the  fact  entered  into  his  future 
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prospects,  which  he  would  like  to  seem  promising  in  her  eyes. 
And  it  was  true  that  Hetty  listened  with  an  interest  which 
brought  a  new  light  into  her  eyes  and  a  half  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

"  How  pretty  the  roses  are  now  !  "  Adam  continued,  paus- 
ing to  look  at  them.  "  See  !  I  stole  the  prettiest,  but  I  didna 
mean  to  keep  it  myself.  I  think  as  these  are  all  pink,  and 
have  got  a  finer  sort  o'  green  leaves,  are  prettier  than  tha 
striped  'uns,  don't  you  ?  " 

He  set  down  the  basket,  and  took  the  rose  from  his  button- 
hole. 

"  It  smells  very  sweet,"  he  said ;  "  those  striped  'uns  have 
no  smell.  Stick  it  in  your  frock,  and  then  you  can  put  it  in 
water  after.  It  'ud  be  a  pity  to  let  it  fade." 

Hetty  took  the  rose,  smiling  as  she  did  so  at  the  pleasant 
thought  that  Arthur  could  so  soon  get  back  if  he  liked.  Thera 
was  a  flash  of  hope  and  happiness  in  her  mind,  and,  with  * 
sudden  impulse  of  gayety,  she  did  what  she  had  very  often 
done  before — stuck  the  rose  in  her  hair  a  little  above  the  left 
ear.  The  tender  admiration  in  Adam's  face  was  slightly 
shadowed  by  reluctant  disapproval.  Hetty's  love  of  finery 
was  just  the  thing  that  would  most  provoke  his  mother,  and 
he  himself  disliked  it  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  dis^ 
like  anything  that  belonged  to  her. 

"Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  that's  like  the  ladies  in  the  pictures  at 
the  Chase  ;  they've  mostly  got  flowers,  or  gold  things  i'  their 
hair,  but  somehow  I  don't  like  to  see  'em ;  they  allays  put  me 
i'  mind  o'  the  painted  woman  outside  the  shows  at  Tred- 
dles'on  fair.  What  can  a  woman  have  to  set  her  off  better 
than  her  own  hair,  when  it  curls  so.  like  yours  ?  If  a  woman's 
young  and  pretty,  I  think  you  can  see  her  good  looks  all  the 
better  for  her  being  plain  dressed.  Why,  Dinah  Morris  looks 
very  nice,  for  all  she  wears  such  a  plain  cap  and  gown.  It 
seems  to  me  as  a  woman's  face  doesna  want  flowers  ;  it's  al- 
most like  a  flower  itself.  I'm  sure  yours  is." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  playful  pout,  tak- 
ing the  rose  out  of  her  hair.  "I'll  put  one  o'  Dinah's  caps  on 
when  we  go  in,  and  you'll  see  if  I  look  better  in  it.  She  left 
one  behind,  so  I  can  take  the  pattern." 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  want  you  to  wear  a  Methodist  cap  like 
Dinah's.  I  dare  say  it's  a  very  ugly  cap,  and  I  used  to  think 
when  I  saw  her  here,  as  it  was  nonsense  for  her  to  dress  dif- 
ferent t'  other  people  ;  but  I  never  rightly  noticed  her  till  she 
came  to  see  mother  last  week,  and  then  I  thought  the  cap 
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seemed  to  fit  her  face  somehow  as  th'  acorrw,/)  fits  tn'  acorn, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  her  so  well  withotfc  **,  But  you've 
got  another  sort  o'  face ;  I'd  have  you  just  ks  you  are  now, 
without  anything  t'  interfere  with  your  owu  kwks.  It's  like 
when  a  man's  singing  a  good  tune,  you  don't  want  t'  hear  bells 
tinkling  and  interfering  wi'  the  sound." 

He  took  her  arm  and  put  it  within  his  again,  looking  down 
on  her  fondly,  He  was  afraid  she  should  think  he  had  lec- 
tured her,  imagining,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  that  she  had  per- 
ceived all  the  thoughts  he  had  only  half  expressed.  And  the 
thing  he  dreaded  most  was  lest  any  cloud  should  come  over 
this  evening's  happiness.  For  the  world  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  his  love  to  Hetty  yet,  till  this  commencing  kindness 
towards  him  should  have  grown  into  unmistakable  love.  In 
his  imagination  he  saw  long  years  of  his  future  life  stretching 
before  him,  blessed  with  the  right  to  call  Hetty  his  own  ;  he 
could  be  content  with  very  little  at  present.  So  he  took  up 
the  basket  of  currants  once  more,  and  they  went  on  toward  the 
house. 

The  scene  had  quite  changed  in  the  half  hour  that  Adam 
had  been  in  the  garden.  The  yard  was  full  of  life  now  ;  Marty 
was  letting  the  screaming  geese  through  the  gate,  and  wick- 
edly provoking  the  gander  by  hissing  at  him  ;  the  granary  door 
was  groaning  on  its  hinges,  as  Alick  shut  it,  after  dealing  out 
the  corn  ;  the  horses  were  being  let  out  to  watering,  amid  much 
barking  of  all  the  three  dogs,  and  many  "  whups  "  from  Tim 
the  ploughman,  as  if  the  heavy  animals  who  held  down  their 
meek,  intelligent  heads,  and  lifted  their  shaggy  feet  so  deliber- 
ately, were  likely  to  rush  wildly  in  every  direction  but  the 
right.  Everybody  was  come  back  from  the  meadow ;  and 
when  Hetty  and  Adam  entered  the  house-place,  Mr.  Poyser 
was  seated  in  the  three-cornered  chair,  and  the  grandfather  in 
the  large  arm-chair  opposite,  looking  on  with  pleasant  expecta- 
tion while  the  supper  was  being  laid  on  the  oak  table.  Mrs. 
Poyser  had  laid  the  cloth  herself — a  cloth  made  of  homespun 
linen,  with  a  shining  checkered  pattern  on  it,  and  of  an  agree- 
able whity-brown  hue,  such  as  all  sensible  housewives  liked 
to  see — none  of  your  bleached  "  shop-rag  "  that  would  wear 
into  holes  in  no  time,  but  good  homespun  that  would  last  for 
two  generations.  The  cold  veal,  the  fresh  lettuces,  and  the 
stuffed  chine,  might  well  look  tempting  to  hungry  men  who 
had  dined  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  large  deal  table 
against  the  wall  there  were  bright  pewter  plates  and  spoons 
and  cans,  ready  for  Alick  and  his  companions ;  for  the  master 
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and  servants  ate  their  supper  not  far  off  each  other,  which 
was  all  the  pleasanter,  because  if  a  remark  about  to-morrow 
morning's  work  occurred  to  Mr.  Poyser,  Alick  was  at  hand  to 
hear  it. 

"  Well,  Adam,  I'm  glad  to  see  ye,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
"  What,  ye've  been  helping  Hetty  to  gether  the  currans,  eh  ? 
Come,  sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down.  Why,  it's  pretty  near  a  three- 
week  since  y'  had  your  supper  wi'  us  ;  and  the  missis  has  got 
one  of  her  rare  stuffed  chines.  I'm  glad  ye're  come." 

"  Hetty,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  looked  into  the  basket 
of  currants  to  see  if  the  fruit  was  fine,  "  run  up  stairs,  and 
send  Molly  down.  She's  putting  Totty  to  bed,  and  I  want 
her  to  draw  th'  ale,  for  Nancy's  busy  yet  i'  the  dairy.  You 
can  see  to  the  child.  But  whativer  did  you  let  her  run  away 
from  you  along  wi'  Tommy  for,  and  stuff  herself  wi'  fruit  as 
sh  can't  eat  a  bit  o'  good  victual  ?  " 

This  was  said  in  a  lower  tone  than  usual,  while  her  husband 
was  talking  to  Adam  ;  for  Mrs.  Poyser  was  strict  in  adherence 
to  her  own  rules  of  propriety,  and  she  considered  that  a  young 
girl  was  not  to  be  treated  sharply  in  the  presence  of  a  respect- 
able man  who  was  courting  her.  That  would  not  be  fair  play  ; 
every  woman  was  young  in  her  turn,  and  had  her  chances  of 
matrimony,,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honor  for  other  women 
not  to  spoil — just  as  one  market-woman  who  has  sold  her  own 
eggs  must  not  try  to  balk  another  of  a  customer. 

Hetty  made  haste  to  run  away  up  stairs,  not  easily  finding 
an  answer  to  her  aunt's  question,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  went  out 
to  see  after  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  bring  them  in  to  supper. 

Soon  they  were  all  seated — the  two  rosy  lads,  one  on  each 
side,  by  the  pale  mother,  a  place  being  left  for  Hetty  between 
Adam  and  her  uncle.  Alick  too  was  come  in,  and  was  seated 
in  his  far  corner,  eating  cold  broad  beans  out  of  3  large  dish 
with  his  pocket-knife,  and  finding  a  flavor  in  them  which  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  finest  pine-apples. 

What  a  time  that  gell  is  drawing  th'  ale,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  when  she  was  dispensing  her  slices  of  stuffed 
chine,  "  I  think  she  sets  the  jug  under  and  forgets  to  turn 
the  tap,  as  there's  nothing  you  can't  believe  o'  them  wenches  ; 
they'll  set  th'  empty  kettle  o'  the  fire,  and  then  come  an  hour 
after  to  see  if  the  water  boils." 

"  She's  drawin*  for  the  men  too,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  Thee 
shouldst  ha;  told  her  to  bring  our  jug  up  first." 

"  Told  her  ? "  said  Mrs.  Poyser ;  "  yis,  I  might  spend  all 
the  wind  i'  my  body,  an'  take  the  bellows  too,  if  I  was  to  tell 
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thorn  gells  everything  as  their  own  sharpness  \vonna  tell'  em. 
Mr.  Bede,  will  you  take  some  vinegar  with  your  lettuce  ?  Ay, 
you  re  i'  the  right  not.  It  spoils  the  flavor  o'  the  chine,  to  my 
thinking.  It's  poor  eating  where  the  flavor  o'  the  meat  lies 
i'  the  eruets.  There's  folks  as  make  bad  butter,  and  trusten 
to  the  salt  t'  hide  it." 

Mrs.  Peyser's  attention  was  here  diverted  by  the  appear- 
a"tlce  of  Molly,  carrying  a  large  jug,  two  small  mugs,  and  four 
drinking-cahs,  all  full  of  ale  or  small  beer — an  interesting 
example  of  the  prehensile  power  possessed  by  the  human 
hand.  Poor  Molly's  mouth  was  rather  wider  open  than  usual, 
as  she  walked  along  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  double  cluster 
of  vessels  in  her  hands,  quite  innocent  of  the  expression  in 
her  mistress's  eye. 

"  Molly,  I  niver  knew  your  equils — to  think  o'  your  poor 
nlother  as  is  a  widow,  an'  I  took  you  wi'  as  good  a  no  charac- 
ter, an'  the  times  an'  times  I've  told  you  "  .  .  .  . 

Molly  had  not  seen  the  lightning,  and  the  thunder  shook 
her  nerves  the  more  for  the  want  of  that  preparation.  With 
a  vague,  alarmed  sense  that  she  must  somehow  comport  her- 
self differently,  she  hastened  her  step  a  little  toward  the  far 
deaUtable,  where  she  might  set  down  her  cans — caught  her 
foot  in  her  apron,  which  had  become  untied,  and  fell  with  a 
crash  and  a  splash  into  a  pool  of  beer  ;  whereupon  a  tittering 
explosion  from  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  a  serious  "  Ello  ! " 
from  Mr.  Poyser,  who  saw  his  draught  of  ale  unpleasantly 
deferred. 

"  There  you  go  !  "  resumed  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  cutting  tone, 
as  she  rose  and' went  toward  the  cupboard,  while  Molly  began 
dolefully  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  pottery.  "  It's  what  I 
told  you  'ud  come,  over  and  over  again ;  and  there's  your 
month's  wage  gone,  an'  more,  to  pay  for  that  jug  as  I've  had 
i'  the  house  this  ten  year,  and  nothing  ever  happened  to't 
before  ;  but  the  crockery  you've  broke  sin'  here  in  th'  house 
you've  been  'ud  make  a  parson  swear — God  forgi'  me  for 
saying  so  ;  an'  if  it  had  been  boiling  wort  out  o'  the  copper, 
it  'ud  ha'  been  the  same,  and  you'd  ha'  been  scalded  and  very 
like  lamed  for  life,  as  there's  no  knowing  but  what  you  will 
be  some  day,  if  you  go  on  ;  for  anybody  'ud  think  you'd  got 
the  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  to  see  the  things  you've  throwed  down. 
It's  a  pity  bur  what  the  bits  was  stacked  up  for  you  to  see, 
though  it's  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  as  'till  make  much  odds 
to  you — anybody  'ud  think  you  war  case-hardened." 

Poor  Molly's  tears  were  dropping  fast  by  this  time,  and  in 
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her  desperation  at  the  lively  movement  of  the  beer-stream  tow^ 
ard  Alick's  legs,  she  was  converting  her  apron  into  a  mop, 
while  Mrs.  Poyser,  opening  the  cupboard,  turned  a  blighting 
eye  upon  her. 

"Ah!"  she  went  on,  "you'll  do  no  good  wi'  crying  an' 
making  more  wet  to  wipe  up.  It's  all  your  own  wilfulness,  as  I 
tell  you,  for  there's  nobody  no  call  to  break  anything  if  they'll 
only  go  the  right  way  to  work.  But  wooden  folks  would 
need  ha'  wooden  things  t'  handle.  And  here  must  I  take  the 
brown-and-white  jug,  as  it's  never  been  used  three  times  this 
year,  and  go  down  i'  the  cellar  myself,  and  belike  catch  my 
death,  and  be  laid  up  with  inflammation." 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  turned  round  from  the  cupboard  with  the 
brown-and-white  jug  in  her  hand,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
something  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen ;  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  already  trembling  and  nervous  that  the  appari- 
tion had  so  strong  an  effect  on  her  ;  perhaps  jug-breaking, 
like  other  crimes,  has  a  contagious  influence.  However  it  was, 
she  stared  and  stared  like  a  ghost-seer,  and  the  precious 
brown-and-white  jug  fell  to  the  ground,  parting  forever  with 
its  spout  and  handle. 

"  Did  ever  anybody  see  th,e  like  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
suddenly  lowered  tone,  after  a  moment's  bewildered  glance 
round  the  room.  "  The  jugs  are  bewitched,  /  think.  It's 
them  nasty  glazed  handles — they  slip  o'er  the  ringer  like  a 
snail." 

"  Why,  thee'st  let  thy  own  whip  fly  i'  thy  face,"  said  her  hus- 
band, who  had  now  joined  in  the  laugh  of  th»  young  ones. 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  look  on  and  grin,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Poyser :  "  but  there's  times  when  the  cockery  seems  alive,  an' 
flies  out  o'  your  hand  like  a  bird.  It's  like  the  glass,  some- 
times, 'ull  crack  as  it  stands.  What  is  to  be  broke  will  be 
broke,  for  I  never  dropped  a  thing  i'  my  life  for  want  o'  hold- 
ing it,  else  I  should  never  ha'  kept  the  crockery  all  these  'ears 
as  I  bought  at  my  own  wedding.  And,  Hetty,  are  you  mad  ? 
Whativer  do  you  mean  by  coming  down  i'  that  way,  and 
making  one  think  as  there's  a  ghost  a-walking  i'  th'  house  ?  " 

A  new  outbreak  of  laughter  while  Mrs.  Poyser  was  speak- 
ing, was  caused,  less  by  her  sudden  conversion  to  a  fatalistic 
view  of  jug-breaking,  than  by  that  strange  appearance  of  Het- 
ty which  had  started  her  aunt.  The  little  minx  had  found  a 
black  gown  of  her  aunt's  and  pinned  it  close  round  her  neck 
to  look  like  Dinah's,  had  made  her  hair  as  flat  as  she  could, 
and  had  tied  on  one  of  Dinah's  high-crowned,  borderless  net- 
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caps.  The  thought  of  Dinah's  pale  grave  face  and  rnild  gra> 
eyes,  which  the  sight  of  the  gown  and  cap  brought  with  it, 
made  it  a  laughable  surprise  enough  to  see  them  replaced  by 
Hetty's  round  rosy  cheeks  and  coquettish  dark  eyes.  The 
boys  got  off  their  chairs  and  jumped  round  her,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  even  Alick  gave  a  low  ventral  laugh  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  beans.  Under  cover  of  the  noise,  Mrs.  Poyser 
went  into  the  back  kitchen  to  send  Nancy  into  the  cellar  with 
the  great  pewter  measure,  which  had  some  chance  of  being 
free  from  bewitchment. 

"  Why,  Hetty,  lass,  are  ye  turned  Methodis  ? "  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  with  that  comfortable,  slow  enjoyment  of  a  laugh 
which  one  only  sees  in  stout  people.  "  You  must  pull  your 
face  a  deal  longer  before  you'll  do  for  one ;  mustna  she, 
Adam  ?  How  come  ye  to  put  them  things  on,  eh  ?" 

"  Adam  said  he  liked  Dinah's  cap  and  gown  better  nor  my 
clothes,"  said  Hetty,  sitting  down  demurely.  "  He  says  folks 
look  better  in  ugly  clothes." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  admiringly ;  "  I 
only  said  they  seemed  to  suit  Dinah.  But  if  I'd  said  you'd 
look  pretty  in  'em  I  should  ha'  said  nothing  but  what  was 
true." 

"  Why,  thee  thought'st  Hetty  war  a  ghost,  didstna  ? "  said 
Mr.  Poyser  to  his  wife,  who  now  came  back  and  took  her 
seat  again.  "  Thee  look  dst  as  scared  as  scared." 

"  It  little  signifies  how  I  looked,"  said  Mrs.Poyser  ;  "  looks 
'ull  mend  no  jugs,  nor  laughing  neither,  as  I  see.  Mr.  Bede, 
I'm  sorry  you've  to  wait  so  long  for  your  ale,  but  it's  coming 
in  a  minute.  Make  yourself  at  home  wi'  the  cold  potatoes ;  1 
know  you  like  'em.  Tommy,  I'll  send  you  to  bed  this  minute, 
if  you  don't  give  over  laughing.  What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  I'd  sooner  cry  nor  laugh  at  the  sight 
o'  that  poor  thing's  cap  ;  and  there's  them  as  'ud  be  better  if 
they  could  make  theirselves  like  her  i'  more  ways  nor  putting 
on  her  cap.  It  little  becomes  anybody  i'  this  house  to  make 
fun  o'  my  sister's  child,  an  her  just  gone  away  from  us,  as  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  part  wi'  her ;  an'  I  know  one  thing  as  if 
trouble  was  to  come,  an'  I  war  to  be  lain  up  i'  my  bed,  an'  the 
children  was  to  die — as  there's  no  knowing  but  what  they  will 
— -an'  the  murrain  was  to  come  among  the  cattle  again,  an* 
every  thing  went  to  rack  an'  ruin — I  say,  we  might  be  glad  to  get 
sight  o'  Dinah's  cap  again,  wi'  her  own  face  under  it,  border 
or  no  border.  For  she's  one  o'  them  things  as  looks  the  bright- 
est on  a  rainy  day,  and  loves  you  the  best  when  you're  most 
i'  need  on't."  ~- ^~f~ 
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Mrs.  Poyser,  you  perceive,  was  aware  that  nothing  would 
be  so  likely  to  expel  the  comic  as  the  terrible. 

Tommy,  who  was  of  a  susceptible  disposition,  and  very 
fond  of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  besides,  eaten  so  many 
cherries  as  to  have  his  feelings  less  under  command  than 
usual,  was  so  affected  by  the  dreadful  picture  she  had  made 
of  the  possible  future,  that  he  began  to  cry ;  and  the  good- 
natured  father,  indulgent  to  all  weaknesses  but  those  of  negli- 
gent farmers,  said  to  Hetty, 

"  You'd  better  take  the  thinks  off  again,  my  lass  ;  it  hurts 
your  aunt  to  see  'em." 

Hetty  went  up  stairs  again,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ale 
made  an  agreeable  diversion  ;  for  Adam  had  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  new.  tap,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
complimentary  to  Mrs.  Poyser ;  and  then  followed  a  discus- 
sion on  the  secrets  of  good  brewing,  the  folly  of  stinginess  in 
"  hopping,"  and  the  doubtful  economy  of  a  farmer's  making 
his  own  mall.  Mrs.  Poyser  had  so  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing herself  with  weight  on  these  subjects,  that  by  the 
time  supper  was  ended,  the  ale  jug  refilled,  and  Mr.  Poyser's 
pipe  alight,  she  was  once  more  in  good  humor,  and  ready,  at 
Adam's  request,  to  fetch  the  broken  spinning-wheel  for  his  in- 
spection. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Adam,  looking  at  it  carefully,  "  here's  a  nice 
bit  o'  turning  wanted.  It's  a  pretty  wheel.  I  must  have  it 
up  at  the  turning-shop  in  the  village,  and  da  it  there,  for  I've 
no  convenience  for  turning  at  home.  If  you'll  send  it  to  Mr. 
Burge's  shop  i'  the  morning,  I'll  get  it  done  for  you  by  Wed- 
nesday. I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,"  he  continued 
looking  at  Mr.  Poyser,  "  to  make  a  bit  more  convenience  at 
home  for  nice  jobs  o'  cabinet-making.  I've  always  clone  a  deal 
at  such  little  things  in  odd  hours,  and  they're  profitable,  for 
there's  more  workmanship  nor  material  in  'em.  I  look  for 
me  and  Seth  to  get  a  little  business  for  ourselves  i'  that  way, 
for  I  know  a  man  at  Rosseter  as  '11  take  as  many  things  as 
we  should  make,  beside  what  we  could  get  orders  for  round 
about." 

Mr.  Poyser  entered  with  interest  into  a  project  which  seemed 
a  step  toward  Adam's  becoming  a  "  master-man  ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Poyser  gave  her  approbation  to  the  scheme  of  the  movable 
kitchen  cupboard,  which  was  to  be  capable  of  containing  gro- 
cery, pickles,  crockery,  and  house-linen,  in  the  utmost  com- 
pactness, without  confusion.  Hetty  once  more  in  her  own 
dress,  with  neckerchief  pushed  a  little  backward  on  this  warm 
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evening,  was  seated  picking  currants  near  the  window,  where 
Adam  could  see  her  quite  well.  And  so  the  time  passed  pleas- 
antly till  Adam  got  up  to  go.  He  was  pressed  to  come  again 
soon,  but  not  to  stay  longer,  for  at  this  busy  time  sensible 
people  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  sleepy  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

"  I  shall  go  a  step  farther,"  said  Adam,  "  and  go  on  to 
see  Mester  Massey,  for  he  wasn't  at  church  yesterday,  and  I've 
not  seen  him  for  a  week  past.  I've  never  hardly  known  him 
to  miss  church  before." 

I' Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "we've  heard  nothing  about  him. 
for  it's  the  boys'  hollodays  now,  so  we  can  give  you  no  ac- 
count." 

"  But  you'll  never  think  o'  going  there. at  this  hour  o9  th* 
night  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  folding  up  her  knitting. 

"  Oh,  Mester  Massey  sits  up  late,"  said  Adam.  "  An'  the 
night  school's  not  over  yet.  Some  o'  the  men  don't  come  till 
late,  they've  got  so  far  to  walk.  And  Bartle  himself's  never 
in  bed  till  it's  gone  eleven." 

"  I  wouldna  have  him  to  live  wi'  me,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  "  a-dropping  candle-grease  about,  as  you're  like  to 
tumble  down  o'  the  floor  the  first  thing  i'  the  morning." 

"Ay,  eleven  o'clock's  late — it's  late,"  said  old  Martin. 
"  I  ne'er  sot  up  so  i'  my  life,  not  to  say  as  it  warna  a  marr'in', 
or  a  christening  or  a  wake,  or  th'  harvest  supper.  Eleven 
o'clock's  late." 

"  Why,  I  sit  up  till  after  twelve  often,"  said  Adam,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  it  isn't  t'  eat  and  drink  extry,  it's  to  work  extry. 
Good-night,  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  good-night,  Hetty." 

Hetty  could  only  smile  and  not  shake  hands,  for  hers  were 
dyed  and  damp  with  currant-juice ;  but  all  the  rest  gave  a 
hearty  shake  to  the  large  palm  that  was  held  out  to  them,  and 
said,  "  Come  again,  come  again  ! " 

"  Ay,  think  o'  that  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  when  Adam  was 
out  on  the  causeway.  "  Sitting  up  till  past  twelve  to  do  extry 
work  !  Ye'll  not  find  many  men  o'  six-an'-twenty  as  'ull  do  to 
put  i'  the  shafts  wi'  him.  If  you  can  catch  Adam  for  a  hus- 
band, Hetty,  you'll  ride  i'  your  own  spring-cart  some  day, 
I'll  be  your  warrant." 

Hetty  was  moving  across  the  kitchen  with  the  currnats,  so 
her  uncle  did  not  see*the  little  toss  of  the  head  with  which  she 
answered  him.  To  ride  in  a  spring-cart  seemed  a  very  mis- 
erable lot  indeed  to  her  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  NIGHT-SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

BARTLE  MASSEY'S  was  one  of  a  few  scattered  houses  on 
the  edge  of  a  common,  which  was  divided  by  the  road  to  Tred- 
dieston.  Adam  reached  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leav- 
ing the  Hall  Farm ;  and  when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  door 
latch,  he  could  see,  through  the  curtainless  window,  that  there 
were  eight  or  nine  heads  bending  over  the  desks,  lighted  by 
thin  dips. 

When  he  entered,  a  reading  lesson  was  going  forward,  and 
Bartle  Massey  merely  nodded,  leaving  him  to  take  his  place 
where  he  pleased.  He  had  not  come  for  the  sake  of  a  lesson 
to-night,  and  his  mind  was  too  full  of  personal  matters,  to<\ 
full  of  the  last  two  hours  he. had  passed  in  Hetty's  presence, 
for  him  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book  till  school  was  over  ;  so. 
he  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  looked  on  with  an  absent  mind. 
It  was  a  sort  of  scene  which  Adam  had  beheld  almost  weekly 
for  years  ;  he  knew  by  heart  every  arabesque  flourish  in  the 
framed  specimen  of  Bartle  Massey's  handwriting  which  hung 
over  the  schoolmaster's  head,  by  way  of  keeping  a  lofty  ideal 
before  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  he  knew  the  backs  of  all  the 
books  on  the  shelf  running  along  the  whitewashed  wall  above 
the  pegs  for  the  slates ,  he  knew  exactly  how  many  grains 
were  gone  out  of  the  ear  of  Indian-corn  that  hung  from  one 
of  the  rafters ;  he  had  long  ago  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
imagination  in  trying  to  think  how  the  bunch  of  feathery  sea- 
weed had  looked  and  grown  in  its  native  element ;  and  from 
the  place  where  he  sat  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  old  map 
of  England  that  hung  against  the  opposite  wall,  for  age  had 
turned  it  of  a  fine  yellow-brown,  something  like  that  of  a  well- 
seasoned  meerschaum.  The  drama  that  was  going  on  was 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  scene,  nevertheless  habit  had  not 
made  him  indifferent  to  it,  and  even  in  his  present  self-absorbed 
mood,  Adam  felt  a  momentary  stirring  of  the  old  fellow-feeling, 
as  he  looked  at  the  rough  men  painfully  holding  pen  or  pen- 
cil with  their  cramped  hands,  or  humbly  laboring  through 
their  reading  lesson. 

The  reading  class  now  seated  on  the  form  in  front  of  the 
schoolmaster's  desk,  consisted  of  the  three  most  backward 
pupils.  Adam  would  have  known  it,  only  by  seeing  Bartle 
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Massey's  face  as  he  looked  over  his  spectacles,  which  he  had 
shifted  to  the  ridge  of  his  nose,  not  requiring  them  for  present 
purposes.  The  face  wore  its  mildest  expression  ;  the  grizzled 
bushy  eyebrows  had  taken  their  more  acute  angle  of  compas- 
sionate kindness,  and  the  mouth,  habitually  compressed  with 
a  pout  of  the  lower  lip,  was  relaxed  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  hopeful  word  or  syllable  in  a  moment.  This  gentle  expres- 
sion was  the  more  interesting  because  the  schoolmaster's  nose, 
an  irregular  aquiline  twisted  a  little  on  one  side,  had  rather 
a  formidable  character  ;  and  his  brow,  moreover,  had  that  pe- 
culiar tension  which  always  impresses  one  as  a  sign  of  a  keen 
impatient  temperament ;  the  blue  veins  stood  out  like  cords 
under  the  transparent  yellow  skin,  and  this  intimidating  brow 
was  softened  by  no  tendency  to  baldness,  for  the  gray  bristly 
hair,  cut  down  to  about  an  inch  in  length,  stood  round  it  in  as 
close  ranks  as  ever. 

"  Nay,  Bill,  nay,"  Bartle  was  saying,  in  a  kind  tone,  as  he 
nodded  to  Adam,  "  begin  that  again,  and  then  perhaps  it'll 
come  to  you  what  d,  r,  y,  spells.  It's  the  same  lesson  you 
read  last  week,  you  know." 

"  Bill "  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  aged  four-and-twenty,  an  ex- 
cellent stone-sawyer,  who  could  get  as  good  wages  as  any  man 
in  the  trade  of  his  years ;  but  he  found  a  reading  lesson  in 
words  of  one  syllable  a  harder  matter  to  deal  with  than  the 
hardest  stone  he  had  ever  had  to  saw.  The  letters,  he  com- 
plained, were  so  "uncommon  alike,  there  was  no  tellin'  'em 
one  from  another,"  the  sawyer's  business  not  being  concerned 
with  minute  differences  such  as  exist  between  a  letter  with  its 
tail  turned  up  and  a  letter  with  its  tail  turned  down.  But  Bill 
had  a  firm  determination  that  he  would  learn  to  read,  founded 
chiefly  on  two  reasons  :  first,  that  Tom  Hazelow,  his  cousin, 
could  read  anything  "  right  off,"  whether  it  was  print  or  writ- 
ing, and  Tom  had  sent  him  a  letter  from  twenty  miles  off, 
saying  how  he  was  prospering  in  the  world,  and  had  got  an 
overlooker's  place  ;  secondly,  that  Sam  Phillips,  who  sawed 
with  him,  had  learned  to  read  when  he  was  turned  twenty ; 
and  what  could  be  done  by  a  little  fellow  like  Sam  Phillips, 
Bill  considered,  could  be  done  by  himself,  seeing  that  he  could 
pound  Sam  into  wet  clay  if  circumstances  required  it.  So 
here  he  was,  pointing  his  big  finger  toward  three  words  at 
once,  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  that  he  might  keep 
better  hold  with  his  eye  of  the  one  word  which  was  to  be  dis- 
criminated out  of  the  group.  The  amount  of  knowledge  Bartle 
Massey  must  possess  was  something  so  dim  and  vast  that 
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Bill's  imaginaiion  recoiled  before  it ;  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  deny  that  the  schoolmaster  might  have  something 
fo  do  in  bringing  about  the  regular  return  of  daylight  and  the 
changes  in  the  weather. 

The  man  seated  next  to  Bill  was  of  a  very  different  type  : 
he  was  a  Methodist  brickmaker,  who,  after  spending  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  ignorance,  had 
lately  ''got  religion,"  and  along  with  it  the  desire  to  read  the 
Bible.  But  with  him,  too,  learning  was  a  heavy  business,  and 
on  his  way  out  to-night  he  had  offered  as  usual  a  special  prayer 
for  help,  seeing  that  he  had  undertaken  this  hard  task  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  nourishment  of  his  soul — that  he  might  have 
a  greater  abundance  of  texts  and  hymns  wherewith  to  banish 
evil  memories  and  the  temptations  of  old  habits  ;  or,  in  brief 
language,  the  devil.  For  the  brickmaker  had  been  a  notori- 
ous poacher,  and  was  suspected,  though  there  was  no  good 
evidence  against  him,  of  being  the  man  who  had  shot  a  neighbor- 
ing gamekeeper  in  the  leg.  However  that  might  be,  it  is  cer- 
v.ain  that  shortly  after  the  accident  referred  to,  which  was 
coincident  with  the  arrival  of  an  awakening  Methodist  preach- 
er at  Treddleston,  a  great  change  had  been  observed  in  the 
brickmaker ;  and  though  he  was  still  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  his  old  sobriquet  of "  Brimstone,"  there  was  nothing 
be  held  in  so  much  horror  as  any  farther  transactions  with 
ichat  evil-smelling  element.  He  was  a  broad-chested  fellow 
with  a  fervid  temperament,  which  helped  him  better  in  imbib- 
ing religious  ideas  than  in  the  dry  process  of  acquiring  the 
mere  human  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  he  had 
been  already  a  little  shaken  in  his  resolution  by  a  brother 
Methodist,  who  assured  him  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  ob- 
struction to  the  Spirit,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  Brimstone 
was  too  eager  for  the  knowledge  that  puffeth  up. 

The  third  beginner  was  a  much  more  promising  pupil.    1 
was  a  tall  but  thin  and  wiry  man,  nearly  as  old  as  Brimstone, 
with  a  very  pale  face,  and  hands  stained  a  deep  blue.    He  was 
a  dyer,  who,  in  the  course  of  dipping  home-spun  wool  and  old 
women's  petticoats,  had  got  fired  with  the  ambition  to  learn 
great  deal  more  about  the  strange  secrets  of  color. 
already  a  high  reputation  in  the  district  for  his  dyes,  and 
was  bent  on  discovering  some  method  by  which  he  could 
duce  the  expense  of  crimsons  and  scarlets.     The  druggist  al 
Treddleston  had  given  him  a  notion  that  he  might  save  1 
self  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  if  he  could  learn  to  read, 
and  so  he  had  begun  to  give  his  spare  hours  to  the  night- 
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school,  resolving  that  his  "  little  chap  "  should  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  Mr.  Massey's  day-school  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough. 

It  was  touching  to  see  these  three  big  men,  with  the  marks 
of  their  hard  labor  about  them,  anxiously  bending  over  the 
worn  books,  and  painfully  making  out,  "The  grass  is  green," 
"  The  sticks  are  dry,"  "  The  corn  is  ripe  " — a  very  hard  lesson  to 
pass  to  after  columns  of  single  words  all  alike  except  in  the 
first  letter.  It  was  almost  as  if  three  rough  anhials  were 
making  humble  efforts  to  learn  how  they  might  become  human. 
And  it  touched  the  tenderest  fibre  in  Bsrtle  Massey's  nature, 
for  such  full-grown  children  as,  these  were  the  only  pupils  ior 
whom  he  had  no  severe  epithets,  and  no  impatient  tones.  He 
was  not  gifted  with  an  imperturbable  temper,  and  on  music- 
nights  it  was  apparent  that  patience  could  never  be  an  easy 
virtue  to  him  ;  but  this  evening,  as  he  glances  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  Bill  Downes,  the  sawyer,  who  is  turning  his  head  on 
one  side  with  a  desperate  sense  of  blankness  before  the 
letters  d,  r,  y,  his  eyes  shed  their  mildest  and  most  encourag- 
ing light. 

After  the  reading  class,  two  youths,  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  came  up  with  imaginary  bills  of  parcels,  which  they 
had  been  writing  out  on  their  slates,  and  were  now  required 
to  calculate  "  off-hand  " — a  test  which  they  stood  with  such 
imperfect  success,  that  Bartle  Massey,  whose  eyes  had  been 
glaring  at  them  ominously  through  his  spectacles  for  some 
minutes,  at  length  burst  out  in  a  bitter,  high-pitched  tone, 
pausing  between  every  sentence  to  rap  the  floor  with  a  knob- 
bed stick  which  rested  between  his  legs. 

"  Now,  you  see,  you  don't  do  this  thing  a  bit  better  than 
you  did  a  fortnight  ago  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  reason. 
You  want  to  learn  accounts  ;  that's  well  and  good.  But  you 
think  all  you  need  do  to  learn  accounts  is  to  come  to  me  and 
do  sums  for  an  hour  or  so,  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  and 
no  sooner  do  you  get  your  caps  on  and  turn  out  of  doors 
again,  than  you  sweep  the  whole  thing  clean  out  of  your 
mind.  You  go  whistling  about,  and  take  no  more  care  what 
you're  thinking  of  than  if  your  heads  were  gutters  for  any 
rubbish  to  swill  through  that  happened  to  be  in  the  way  ;  and 
if  you  get  a  good  notion  in  'em,  it's  pretty  soon  washed  out 
again.  You  think  knowledge  is  to  be  got  cheap — you'll  come 
and  pay  Bartle  Massey  sixpence  a  week,  and  he'll  make  you 
clever  at  figures  without  your  taking  any  trouble.  But  knowl- 
edge isn't  to  be  got  with  paying  sixpence,  let  me  tell  you  ;  if 
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you're  to  know  figures,  you  must  turn  'em  over  in  your  own 
heads,  and  keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on  'em.  There's  nothing 
you  can't  turn  into  a  sum,  for  there's  nothing  but  what's  got 
number  in  it — even  a  fool.  You  may  say  to  yourselves,  'I'm 
one  fool  and  Jack's  another  ;  if  my  fool's  head  weighed  four 
pound,  and  Jack's  three  pound  three  ounces  and  three  quar* 
ters,  how  many  pennyweights  heavier  would  my  head  be  than 
Jack's  ? '  A  man  that  has  got  his  heart  in  learning  figures 
would  make  sums  for  himself,  and  work  'em  in  his  head  ; 
when  he  sat  at  his  shoemaking,  he'd  count  his  stiches  by  fives, 
and  then  put  a  price  on  his  stitches,  say  half  a  farthing,  and 
then  see  how  much  money  he  could  get  in  an  hour ;  and 
then  ask  himself  how  much  money  he'd  get  in  a  day  a.t 
that  rate  ;  and  then  how  much  ten  workmen  would  get 
working  three,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  years  at  that  rate — 
and  all  the  while  his  needle  would  be  going  just  as  fast  as  if 
he  left  his  head  empty  for  the  devil  to  dance  in.  But  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is — I'll  have  nobody  in  my  night-school 
that  doesn't  strive  to  learn  what  he  comes  to  learn,  as  hard  as 
if  he  was  striving  to  get  out  of  a  dark  hole  into  broad  daylight. 
I'll  send  no  man  away  because  he  is  stupid  ;  if  Billy  Taft,  the 
idiot,  wanted  to  learn  anything,  I'd  not  refuse  to  teach  him. 
But  I'll  not  throw  away  good  knowledge  on  people  who  think 
they  can  get  it  by  the  sixpenn'orth,  and  carry  it  away  with 
them  as  they  would  an  ounce  of  snuff.  So  never  come  to 
me  again,  if  you  can't  show  that  you  have  been  working  with 
your  own  heads,  instead  of  thinking  you  can  pay  for  mine 
to  work  for  you.  That's  the  last  word  I've  got  to  say  to 
you." 

With  this  final  sentence,  Bartle  Massey  gave  a  sharper  rap 
than  ever  with  his  knobbed  stick,  and  the  discomfited  lads 
got  up  to  go  with  a  sulky  look.  The  other  pupils  had  happily 
only  their  writing-books  to  show,  in  various  stages  of  progress 
from  pot-hooks  to  round  text  :  and  mere  pen-stro'kes,  however 
perverse,  were  less  exasperating  to  Bartle  than  false  arith- 
metic. He  was  a  little  more  severe  than  usual  on  Jacob 
Storey's  Z's,  of  which  poor  Jacob  had  written  a  page  full,  all 
with  their  tops  turned  the  wrong  way,  with  a  puzzled  sense 
that  they  were  not  right  "  somehow."  But  he  observed  in 
apology /that  it  was  a  letter  you  never  wanted  hardJy,  and  he 
thought  it  had  only  been  put  there  "to  finish  off  th'  alphabet, 
like,  though  ampusand  (&)  would  ha'  done  as  well,  for  what 
he  could  see." 

At  last  the  pupils  had  all  taken  their  hats  and  said  their 
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"  Good-nights,"  and  Adam,  knowing  his  old  master's  habits, 
rose  and  said,  "  Shall  I  put  the  candles  out,  Mr.  Massey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes,  all  but  this,  which  I'll  just  carry  into 
the  house ;  and  just  lock  the  outer  door,  now  you're  near  it," 
said  Bartle,  getting  his  stick  in  the  fitting  angle  to  help  him  in 
descending  from  his  stool.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the  ground 
than  it  became  obvious  why  the  stick  was  necessary — the 
left  leg  was  much  shorter  than  the  right.  But  the  school- 
master was  so  active  with  his  lameness  that  it  was  hardly 
thought  of  as  a  misfortune  ;  and  if  you  had  seen  him  make  his 
way  along  the  school-room  floor,  and  up  the  step  into  his 
kitchen  you  would  perhaps  have  understood  why  the  naughty 
boys  sometimes  felt  that  his  pace  might  be  indefinitely  quick- 
ened, and  that  he  and  his  stick  might  overtake  them  even  in 
their  swiftest  run. 

The  moment  he  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  with  the  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  a  faint  whimpering  began  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner, and  a  brown-and- tan-colored  bitch,  of  that  wise-looking 
breed,  with  short  legs  and  long  body,  known  to  an  unmechan- 
ical  generation  as  turn-spits,  came  creeping  along  the  floor, 
wagging  her  tail,  and  hesitating  at  every  other  step,  as  if  her 
affections  were  painfully  divided  between  the  hamper  in  the 
chimney-corner  and  the  master,  whom  she  could  not  leave 
without  a  greeting. 

"  Well,  Vixen,  well  then,  how  are  the  babbies  ? "  said  the 
schoolmaster,  making  haste  toward  the  chimney-corner,  and 
holding  the  candle  over  the  low  hamper,  where  two  extremely 
blind  puppies  lifted  up  their  heads  toward  the  light,  from  a  nest 
of  flannel  and  wool.  Vixen  could  not  even  see  her  master 
look  at  them  without  painful  excitement ;  she  got  into  the 
hamper  and  got  out  again  the  next  moment,  and  behaved  with 
true  feminine  folly,  though  looking  all  the  while  as  wise  as  a 
dwarf  with  a  large  and  old-fashioned  head  and  body  on  the 
most  abbreviated  legs. 

"  Why,  you've  got  a  family,  I  see,  Mr.  Massey  ? "  said 
Adam,  smiling  as  became  into  the  kitchen.  "How's  that! 
I  thought  it  was  against  the  law  here." 

"  Law  ?  What's  the  use  o'  law  when  a  man's  once  such  a 
fool  as  to  let  a  woman  into  his  house  ?  "  said  Bartle,  turning 
away  from  the  hamper  with  some  bitterness.  He  always 
called  Vixen  a  woman,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  using  a  figure  of  speech.  "  If  I'd  known 
Vixen  was  a  woman,,  I'd  never  have  held  the  boys  from  drown- 
ing her ;  but  when  I'd  got  her  into  my  hand,  I  was  forced  to 
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take  to  her.  And  now  you  see  what  she's  brought  me  to— 
the  sly,  hypocritical  wench  " — Bartle  spoke  these  last  words 
in  a  rasping  tone  of  reproach,  and  looked  at  Vixen,  who  poked 
down  her  head  and  turned  up  her  eyes  toward  him  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  opprobrium — "  and  contrived  to  be  brought 
to  bed  on  a  Sunday  at  church-time.  I've  wished  again  and 
again  I'd  been  a  bloody-minded  man,  that  I  could  have 
strangled  the  mother  and  the  brats  with  one  cord." 

"  I'm  glad  it  was  no  worse  a  cause  kept  you  from  church," 
said  Adam.  "  I  was  afraid  you  must  be  ill  for  the  first  time 
i'  your  life.  And  I  was  particularly  sorry  not  to  have  you  at 
church  yesterday '' 

"  Ah  !  my  boy,  I  know  why,  I  know  why,"  said  Bartle, 
kindly,  going  up  to  Adam,  and  raising  his  hand  up  to  the 
shoulder  that  was  almost  on  a  level  with  his  own  head. 
"  You've  had  rough  bit  o'  road  to  get  over  since  I  saw  you — 
a  rough  bit  o'  road.  But  I'm  in  hopes  there  are  better  times 
coming  for  you.  I've  got  some  news  to  tell  you.  But  I  must 
get  my  supper  first,  for  I'm  hungry,  I'm  hungry.  Sit  down, 
sit  down." 

Bartle  went  into  his  little  pantry,  and  brought  out  an  ex- 
cellent home-baked  loaf ;  for  it  was  his  one  extravagance  in 
these  dear  times  to  eat  bread  once  a  day  instead  of  oat-cake ; 
and  he  justified  it  by  observing  that  what  a  schoolmaster 
wanted  was  brains,  and  oat-cake  ran  too  much  to  bone  in- 
stead of  brains.  Then  came  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a  quart 
jug  with  a  crown  of  foam  upon  it.  He  placed  them  all  on 
the  round  deal  table  which  stood  against  his  large  arm-chair 
in  the  chimney-corner,  with  Vixen's  hamper  on  one  side  of  it, 
and,  a  window-shelf  with  a  few  books  piled  up  in  it  on  the 
other.  The  table  was  as  clean  as  if  Vixen  had  been  an 
excellent  housewife  in  a  checkered  apron  ;  so  was  the  quarry 
floor ;  and  the  old  carved  oaken  press,  table,  and  chairs, 
which  in  these  days  would  be  bought  at  a  high  price  in 
aristocratic  houses,  though,  in  that  period  of  spider-legs  and 
inlaid  cupids,  Bartle  had  got  them  for  an  old  song,  were 
as  free  from  dust  as  things  could  be  at  the  end  of  a  summer's 
day. 

"  Now  then,  my  boy,  draw  up,  draw  up.  We'll  not  talk 
about  business  till  we've  had  our  supper.  No  man  can  be  wise 
on  an  empty  stomach.  But,"  said  Bartle,  rising  from  his  chair 
again,  "  I  must  give  Vixen  her  supper  too,  confound  her ! 
though  she'll  do  nothing  with  it  but  nourish  those  unnecessary 
v  *bbies.  That's  the  way  with  these  women— they've  got  no 
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headpieces  to  nourish,  and  so  their  food  all  runs  either  to  fat 
or  to  brats." 

He  brought  out  of  the  pantry  a  dish  of  scraps,  which  Vixen 
at  once  fixed  her  eyes  on,  and  jumped  out  of  her  hamper  to 
lick  up  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"  I've  had  my  supper,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  "  so  I'll 
look  on  while  you  eat  yours.  I've  been  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and 
they  always  have  their  supper  betimes,  you  know ;  they  don't 
keep  your  late  hours." 

"  I  know  little  about  their  hours,"  said  Bartle,  dryly,  cut- 
ting his  bread  and  not  shrinking  from  the  crust.  "  It's  a 
house  I  seldom  go  into,  though  I'm  fond  of  the  boys,  and 
Martin  Peyser's  a  good  fellow.  There's  too  many  women  in 
the  house  for  me  ;  I  hate  the  sound  of  women's  voices  ; 
they're  always  either  a-buzz  or  a-squeak.  Mrs.  Poyser  keeps 
at  the  top  o'  the  talk,  like  a  fife  ;  and  as  for  the  young  iasses, 
I'd  as  soon  look  at  water-grubs — I  know  what  they'll  tuni  to 
— stinging  gnats,  stinging  gnats.  Here,  take  some  ale,  my 
boy  ;  it's  been  drawn  for  you,  it's  been  drawn  for  you." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  who  took  his  old  friend's 
whim  more  seriously  than  usual  to-night,  "  don't  be  so  hard 
on  the  creaturs  God  has  made  to  be  companions  for  us. 
A  working  man  'ud  be  badly  off  without  a  wife  to  see  to 
th'  house  and  the  victual,  and  make  things  clean  and  com- 
fortable." 

"  Nonsense  !  It's  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man  like  you 
ever  believed,  to  say  a  woman  makes  a  house  comfortable. 
It's  a  story  got  up,  because  the  women  are  there,  and  some- 
thing must  be  found  for  'em  to  do.  I  tell  you  there  isn't  a 
thing  under  the  sun  that  needs  to  be  done  at  all  but  what  a 
man  can  do  better  than  a  woman,  unless  it's  bearing  children, 
and  they  do  that  in  a  poor  make-shift  way  ;  it  had  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men — it  had  better  ha'  been  left  to  the  men. 
I  tell  you  a  woman  'ull  bake  you  a  pie  every  week  of  her  life, 
and  never  come  to  see  that  the  hotter  th'  oven  the  shorter  the 
time.  I  tell  you  a  woman  'ull  make  your  porridge  every  day 
for  twenty  years,  and  never  think  of  measuring  the  proportion 
between  the  meal  and  the  milk — a  little  more  or  less,  she'll 
think,  doesn't  signify  ;  the  porridge  will  be  awk'ard  now  and 
then  ;  if  it's  wrong,  it's  summat  in  the  milk,  or  it's  summat  in 
the  water.  Look  at  me !  I  make  my  own  bread,  and  there's 
no  difference  between  one  batch  and  another  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  ;  but  if  I'd  got  any  other  woman  besides  Vixen 
in  the  house,  I  must  pray  to  the  Lord  every  baking  to  give  me 
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patience  if  the  bread  turned  out  heavy.  And  as  for  clean, 
liness,  my  house  is  cleaner  than  any  other  house  on  the  Com- 
mon, though  the  half  of  'em  swarm  with  women.  Will  Baker's 
lad  comes  to  help  me  in  a  morning,  and  we  get  as  much 
cleaning  done  in  one  hour  without  any  fuss  as  a  woman  'ud 
get  done  in  three,  and  all  the  while  be  sending  buckets  oj 
water  after  your  ankles,  and  let  the  fender  and  the  fire  irons 
stand  in  the  middle  o'  the  floor  half  the  day  for  you  to  break 
your  shins  against  'em.  Don't  tell  me  about  God  having 
made  such  creatures  to  be  companions  for  us  !  I  don't  say 
but  he  might  make  Eve  to  be  a  companion  to  Adam  in 
Paradise ;  there  was  no  cooking  to  be  spoiled  there,  and  no 
other  woman  to  cackle  with  and  make  mischief,  though  you 
see  what  mischief  she  did  as  soon  as  she'd  an  opportunity. 
But  it's  an  impious  unscriptural  opinion  to  say  a  woman's  a 
blessing  to  a  man  now  ;  you  might  as  well  say  adders,  and 
wasps,  and  hogs,  and  wild  beasts  are  a  blessing,  when  they're 
only  the  evils  that  belong  to  this  state  o'  probation,  which  it's 
lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  as  clear  of  as  he  can  in  this  life,  hop- 
ing to  get  quit  of  'em  forever  in  another — hoping  to  get  quit 
of  'em  forever  in  another." 

Bartle  had  become  so  excited  and  angry  in  the  course  of  his 
invective  that  he  had  forgotten  his  supper,  and  only  used  the 
knife  for  the  purpose  of  rapping  the  table  with  the  haft.  But 
towards  the  close  the  raps  became  so  sharp  and  frequent,  and 
his  voice  so  quarrelsome,  that  Vixen  felt  incumbent  on  her  to 
jump  out  of  the  hamper  and  bark  vaguely. 

"Quiet,  Vixen  !  "  snarled  Bartle,  turning  round  upon  her. 
"  You're  like  the  rest  o'  the  women — always  putting  in  yout 
word  before  you  know  why." 

Vixen  returned  to  her  hamper  again  in  humiliation,  and 
her  master  continued  his  supper  in  a  silence  which  Adam  did 
not  choose  to  interrupt ;  he  knew  the  old  man  would  be  in 
a  better  humor  when  he  had  had  his  supper  and  lighted  his 
pipe.  Adam  was  used  to  hear  him  talk  in  this  way,  but  had 
never  learned  so  much  of  Bartle's  past  life  as  to  know  whether 
his  view  of  married  comfort  was  founded  on  experience.  Off 
that  point  Bartle  was  mute  ;  and  it  was  even  a  secret  where 
he  had  lived  previous  to  the  tw.enty  years  in  which,  happily 
for  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  this  neighborhood,  he  had 
been  settled  among  them  as  their  old  schoolmaster.  If  any- 
thing like  a  question  was  ventured  on  this  subject,  Bartle  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  I've  seen  many  places — I've  been  a  deal  in  the 
south,"  and  the  Loamshire  men  would  as  soon  have  thought 
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of  asking  ror  a  particular  town  or  village  in  Africa  as  in  "  the 
south." 

"  Now  then,  my  boy,"  said  Bartle  at  last,  when  he  had 
poured  out  his  second  mug  of  ale  and  lighted  his  pipe — "  now 
then,  we'll  have  a  little  talk.  But  tell  me  first,  have  you  heard 
any  particular  news  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  "  not  as  I  remember." 

"  Ah !  they'll  keep  it  close,  they'll  keep  it  close,  I  dare 
say.  But  I  found  it  out  by  chance  ;  and  it's  news  that  may 
concern  you,  Adam,  else  I'm  a  man  that  don't  know  a  super- 
ficial square  foot  from  a  solid." 

Here  Bartle  gave  a  series  of  fierce  and  rapid  puffs,  looking 
earnestly  the  while  at  Adam.  Your  impatient  loquacious 
man  has  never  any  notion  of  keeping  his  pipe  alight  by  gentle 
measured  puffs  ;  he  is  always  letting  it  go  nearly  out,  and 
then  punishing  it  for  that  negligence.  At  last  he  said, 

"  Satchell's  got  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  found  it  out  from  the 
lad  they  sent  to  Treddleston  for  the  doctor,  before  seven 
o'clock  this  morning.  He's  a  good  way  beyond  sixty,  you 
know  ;  it's  much  if  he  gets  over  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Adam,  "  I  dare  say  there'd  be  more  rejoicing 
than  sorrow  in  the  parish  at  his  being  laid  up.  He's  been  a 
selfish,  tale-bearing,  mischievous  fellow  ;  but,  after  all,  there's 
nobody  he's  done  so  much  harm  to  as  to  th'  old  Squire. 
Though  it's  the  Squire  himself  as  is  to  blame — making  a  stu- 
pid fellow  like  that  a  sort  o'  man-of-all-work,  just  to  save  th' 
expense  of  having  a  proper  steward  to  look  after  th'  estate. 
And  he's  lost  more  by  ill-management  o'  the  woods,  I'll  be 
bound,  than  'ud  pay  for  two  stewards.  If  he's  laid  on  the 
shelf  it's  to  be  hoped  he'll  make  way  for  a  better  man  ;  but  I 
don't  see  how  it's  to  make  any  difference  to  me." 

"But  I  see  it,  but  I  see  it,"  said  Bartle,  "  and  others  be- 
sides me.  The  Captain's  coming  of  age  now — you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do — and  it's  to  be  expected  he'll  have  a  little 
more  voice  in  things.  And  I  know,  and  you  know  too,  what 
'ud  be  the  Captain's  wish  about  the  woods,  if  there  was  a  fair 
opportunity  for  making  a  change.  He's  said  in  plenty  of 
people's  hearing  that  he'd  make  you  manager  of  the  woods 
to-morrow  if  he'd  the  power.  Why,  Carrol,  Mr.  Irwine's  but- 
ler, heard  him  say  so  to  the  parson  not  many  days  ago.  Carrol 
looked  in  when  we  were  smoking  our  pipes  o'  Saturday  night 
at  Casson's,  and  he  told  us  about  it ;  and  whenever  anybody 
says  a  good  word  for  you,  the  parson's  ready  to  back  it,  that 
I'll  answer  for.  It  was  pretty  wedl  talked  over,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
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at  Casson's,  and  one  and  another  had  their  fling  at  you ;  fox 
if  donkeys  set  to  work  to  sing,  you  are  pretty  sure  what  the 
tune  '11  be." 

"  Why,  did  they  talk  it  over  before  Mr.  Burge  ? "  said 
Adam  ;  "  or  wasn't  he  there  o'  Saturday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  went  away  before  Carrol  came  ;  and  Casson — 
he's  always  for  setting  other  folks  right,  you  know — would 
have  it  Burge  was  the  man  to  have  the  management  of  the 
woods.  '  A  substantial  man,'  says  he, '  with  pretty  near  sixty 
years'  experience  o'  timber ;  it  'ud  be  all  very  well  for  Adam 
Bede  to  act  under  him,  but  it  isn't  to  be  supposed  the  Squire  'd 
appoint  a  young  fellow  like  Adam,  when  there's  his  elders 
and  betters  at  hand  ? '  But  I  said,  '  That's  a  pretty  notfon  o' 
yours,  Casson.  Why,  Burge  is  the  man  to  buy  timber  ;  would 
you  put  the  woods  into  his  hands,  and  let  him  make  his  own 
bargains  ?  I  think  you  don't  leave  your  customers  to  score 
their  o\vn  drink,  do  you  ?  And  as  for  age,  what  that's  worth 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  It's  pretty  well  known 
who's  the  backbone  of  Jonathan  Surge's  business.' " 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  word,  Mr.  Massey/'  said 
Adam.  "  But,  for  all  that,  Casson  was  partly  i'  the  right  for 
once.  There's  not  much  likelihood  that  th'  old  Squire  'ud 
ever  consent  t'  employ  me  ;  I  offended  him  about  two  years 
ago,  and  he's  never  forgiven  me." 

"Why,  how  was  that?  You  never  *o/d  me  about  it," 
said  Bartle. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  bit  o'  nonsense.  I'd  made  a  frame  for  a 
screen  for  Miss  Lyddy — she's  always  making  something  with 
her  worsted-work,  you  know — and  she'd  given  me  particular 
orders  about  this  screen,  and  there  was  as  much  talking  and 
measuring  as  if  we'd  been  planning  a  house.  However,  it 
was  a  nice  bit  o'  work,  and  I  liked  doing  it  for  her.  But,  you 
know,  those  little  friggling  things  take  a  deal  o'  time.  I 
only  worked  at  it  over-hours — often  late  at  night — and  I  had 
to  'go  to  Treddleston  over  an'  over  again,  about  little  bits  o' 
brass  nails  and  such  gear ;  and  I  turned  the  little  knobs  and 
the  legs,  and  carved  th'  open  work,  after  a  pattern,  as  nice 
as  could  be.  And  I  was  uncommon  pleased  with  it  when  it 
was  done.  And  when  I  took  it  home,  Miss  Lyddy  sent  for 
me  to  bring  it  into  her  drawing-room,  so  as  she  might  give 
me  directions  about  fastening  on  the  work — very  fine  needle- 
work, Jacob  and  Rachel  a-kissing  one  another  among  the 
sheep,  like  a  picture — and  th'  old  Squire  was  setting  there, 
for  he  mostly  sits  with  her.  Well,  she  was  mighty  pleased 
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with  the  screen,  and  then  she  wanted  to  know  what  pay  she 
was  to  give  me.  I  didn't  speak  at  random — you  know  it's 
not  my  way  ;  I'd  calculated  pretty  close,  though  I  hadn't 
made  out  a  bill,  and  I  said,  one  pound  thirteen.  That  was 
paying  for  the  mater als  and  paying  me,  but  none  too  much 
for  my  work.  The  old  Squire  looked  up  at  this,  and  peered 
in  his  way  at  the  screen,  and  said,  '  One  pound  thirteen  for  a 
gimcrack  like  that !  Lydia,  my  dear,  if  you  must  spend  money 
on  these  things,  why  don't  you  get  them  at  Rosseter,  instead 
of  paying  double  price  for  clumsy  work  here  ?  Such  things 
are  not  work  for  a  carpenter  like  Adam.  Give  him  a  guinea, 
and  no  more.'  Well,  Miss  Lyddy,  I  reckon,  believed  what 
he  told  her,  and  she's  not  overfond  o'  parting  with  the  money 
herself — she's  not  a  bad  woman  at  bottom,  but  she's  been 
brought  up  under  his  thumb  ;  so  she  began  fidgeting  with  her 
purse,  and  turned  as  red  as  her  ribbon.  But  I  made  a  bow, 
and  said,  '  No,  thank  you,  madam  ;  I'll  make  you  a  present 
o'  the  screen,  if  you  please.  I've  charged  the  regular  price 
for  my  work,  and  I  know  it's  done  well  ;  and  I  know,  begging 
his  honor's  pardon,  that  you  couldn't  get  such  a  screen  at 
Rosseter  under  two  guineas.  I'm  willing  to  give  you  my 
work — it's  been  done  in  my  own  time,  and  nobody's  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  but  me  ;  but  if  I'm  paid,  I  can't  take  a 
smaller  price  than  I  asked,  because  that  'ud  be  like  saying, 
I'd  asked  more  than  was  just.  With  your  leave,  madam,  I'll 
bid  you  good-morning.'  I  made  my  bow  and  went  out  before 
she'd  time  to  say  any  mcie,  for  she  stood  with  her  purse  in 
her  hand,  looking  almost  foolish.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  disre- 
spectful, and  I  spoke  as  polite  as  I  could  ;  but  I  can  give  in 
to  no  man,  if  he  wants  to  make  it  out  as  I'm  trying  t'  over 
reach  him.  And  in  the  evening  the  footman  brought  me  the 
one  pound  thirteen  wrapped  in  paper.  But  since  then  I've 
^een  pretty  clear  as  th'  old  squire  can't  abide  me." 

"  That's  likely  enough — that's  likely  enough,"  said  Bartle, 
meditatively.  "  The  only  way  to  bring  him  round  would  bfe  to 
show  him  what  was  for  his  own  interest,  and  that  the  captain 
may  do — that  the  captain  may  do." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  said  Adam  ;  "  the  squire's  'cute 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  else  besides  'cuteness  to  make 
folks  see  what'Il  be  their  interest  in  the  long  run.  It  takes 
some  conscience  and  belief  in  right  and  wrong.  I  see  that 
pretty  clear.  You'd  hardly  ever  bring  round  th'  old  squire  to 
believe  he'd  gain  as  much  in  astraightfor'ard  way  as  by  tricks 
and  turns.  And,  besides,  I've  noi  much  mind  to  work  under 
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him  :  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  any  gentleman,  more  par- 
ticular an' old  gentleman  turned  eighty,  and  I  know  we  couldn't 
agree  long.  If  the  captain  was  master  o'  th'  estate,  it  'ud  be 
different,  he's  got  a  conscience,  and  a  will  to  do  right,  and  I'd 
sooner  work  for  him  nor  for  any  man  living." 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,  if  good-luck  knocks  at  your  door,  don't 
you  put  your  head  out  at  window  and  tell  it  to  be  gone  about 
its  business,  that's  all.  You  must  learn  to  deal  with  odd  and 
even  in  life,  as  well  as  in  figures.  I  tell  you  now,  as  I  told  you 
ten  years  ago,  when  you  pommelled  young  Mike  Holdsworth 
for  wanting  to  pass  a  bad  shilling,  before  you  knew  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest — you're  over-hasty  and  proud,  and 
apt  to  set  your  teeth  against  folks  that  don't  square  to  your 
notions.  It's  no  harm  for  me  to  be  a  bit  fiery  and  stiff-backed  ; 
I'm  an  old  schoolmaster,  and  shall  never  want  to  get  on  to  a 
higher  perch.  But  where's  the  use  of  all  the  time^  I've  spent 
in  teaching  you  writing  and  mapping  and  mensuration,  if  you're 
not  to  get  for'ard  in  the  world,  and  show  folks  there's  some 
advantage  in  having  a  head  on  their  shoulders,  instead  of  a 
turnip  ?  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  turning  up  your  nose  at  every 
opportunity,  because  it's  got  a  bit  of  a  smell  about  it  that  no- 
body finds  out  but  yourself  ?  It's  as  foolish  as  that  notion 
of  yours  that  a  wife  is  to  make  a  working-man  comfortable. 
Stuff  and  nonsense !  stuff  and  nonsense  !  Leave  that  to  fools 
that  never  got  beyond  a  sum  in  simple  addition.  Simple  ad- 
dition enough  !  Add  one  fool  to  another  fool,  and  in  six  years' 
time  six  fools  more — they're  all  of  the  same  denomination,  big 
and  little's  nothing  to  do  with  the  sum  !  " 

During  this  rather  heated  exhortation  to  coolness  and  dis- 
cretion, the  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  Bartle  gave  the  climax  to 
his  speech  by  lighting  a  match  furiously  against  the  hob,  after 
which  he  puffed  with  fierce  resolution,  fixing  his  eyes  still  on 
Adam,  who  was  trying  not  to  laugh. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  o'  sense  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Massey," 
Adam  began,  as  soon  as  he  felt  quite  serious,  "  as  there  always 
is.  But  you'll  give  in  that  it's  no  business  o'  mine  to  be  build- 
ing on  chances  that  may  never  happen.  What  I've  got  to  do 
is  to  work  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  tools  and  mater'als  I've  got 
in  my  hands.  If  a  good  chance  comes  to  me,  I'll  think  o'  what 
you've  been  saying ;  but  till  then,  I've  got  nothing  to  do  but 
to  trust  to  my  own  hands  and  my  own  head-piece.  I'm  turn- 
ing over  a  little  plan  for  Seth  and  me  to  go  into  the  cabinet- 
making  a  bit  by  ourselves,  and  win  a  extra  pound  or  two  in 
that  way.  But  it's  getting  late  jiow — it'll  be  pretty  near  eleven 
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before  I'm  at  home,  and  mother  may  happen  to  lie  awake ; 
she's  more  fidgety  nor  usual  now.  So  I'll  bid  you  good- 
night." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  go  to  the  gate  with  you — it's  a  fine  night," 
said  Bartle,  taking  up  his  stick.  Vixen  was  at  once  on  her 
legs,  and  without  farther  words  the  three  walked  out  into  the 
starlight,  by  the  side  of  Bartle's  potato-beds,  to  the  little  gate. 

"  Come  to  the  music  o'  Friday  night,  if  you  can,  my  boy," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  closed  the  gate  after  Adam,  and  leaned 
against  it. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Adam,  striding  along  toward  the  streak  of 
pale  road.  He  was  the  only  object  moving  on  the  wide  com- 
mon. The  two  gray  donkeys,  just  visible  in  front  of  the  gorse 
bushes,  stood  as  still  as  limestone  images — as  still  as  the  gray- 
thatched  roof  of  the  mud  cottage  a  little  farther  on.  Bartle 
kept  his  eye  on  the  moving  figure  till  it  passed  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  while  Vixen,  in  a  state  of  divided  affection,  had  twice 
run  back  to  the  house  to  bestow  a  parenthetic  lick  on  her 
puppies. 

"  Ay,  ay."  muttered  the  schoolmaster,  as  Adam  disap- 
peared ;  "  there  you  go  stalking  along — stalking  along  ;  but 
you  wouldn't  have  been  what  you  are  if  you  hadn't  had  a  bit 
of  old  lame  Bartle  inside  you.  The  strongest  calf  must  have 
something  to  suck  at.  There's  plenty  of  these  big,  lumbering 
fellows  'ud  have  never  known  their  A  B  c,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Bartle  Massey.  Well,  well,  Vixen,  you  foolish  wench,  what  is 
It,  what  is  it  ?  I  must  go  in,  must  I  ?  Ay,  ay,  I'm  never  to 
have  a  will  o'  my  own  any  more.  And  those  pups,  what  do 
you  think  I'm  to  do  with  'em  3rhen  they're  twice  as  big  as  you? 
— for  I'm  pretty  sure  the  father  was  that  hulking  bull-terrier 
of  Will  Baker's — wasn't  he  now,  eh,  you  sly  hussy  ?  "  (Here 
Vixen  tucked  her  tail  between  her  legs,  and  ran  forward  into 
the  house.  Subjects  are  sometimes  broached  which  a  well- 
bred  female  will  ignore.) 

"  But  where's  the  use  of  talking  to  a  woman  with  babbies  ?  " 
continued  Bartle,  "  she's  got  no  owssknce — no  conscience 
—it's  all  run  to  milk  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

GOING   TO   THE    BIRTHDAY    FEAST. 

THE  thirtieth  of  July  was  come,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
half  dozen  warm  days  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  middle  of 
a  rainy  English  summer.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  weather  was  perfect  for  that  time  of  the 
year:  there  was  less  dust  than  usual  on  the  dark  green  hedge- 
rows, and  on  the  wild  chamomile  that  starred  the  roadside, 
yet  the  grass  was  dry  enough  for  the  little  children  to  roll  on 
it,  and  there  was  no  cloud  but  a  long  dash  of  light,  downy 
ripple,  high,  high  up  in  the  far-off  blue  sky.  Perfect  weather 
for  an  out-door  July  merry-making,  yet  surely  not  the  best 
time  of  year  to  be  born  in.  Nature  seems  to  make  a  hot 
pause  just  then — all  the  loveliest  flowers  are  gone  ;  the  sweet 
time  of  early  growth  and  vague  hopes  is  past ;  and  yet  the 
time  of  harvest  and  ingathering  is  not  come,  and  we  tremble 
at  the  possible  storms  that  may  ruin  the  precious  fruit  in  the 
moment  of  its  ripeness.  The  woods  are  all  of  one  dark  monot- 
onous green  ;  the  wagon-loads  of  hay  no  longer  creep  along  the 
lanes,  scattering  their  sweet-smelling  fragments  on  the  black- 
berry branches ;  the  pastures  are  often  a  little  tanned,  yet  the 
corn  has  not  got  its  last  splendor  of  red  and  gold  ;  the  lambs 
and  calves  have  lost  all  traces  of  their  innocent,  frisky  pretti- 
ness  and  have  become  stupid  young  sheep  and  cows.  But  it 
is  a  time  of  leisure  on  the  farm — that  pause  between  hay  and 
corn-harvest,  and  so  the  farmers  and  laborers  in  Hayslope 
and  Broxton  thought  the  captain  did  well  to  come  of  age  just 
then,  when  they  could  give  their  undivided  minds  to  the  flavor 
of  the  great  cask  of  ale  which  had  been  brewed  the  autumn 
after  "  the  heir "  was  born  and  was  to  be  tapped  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  The  air  had  been  merry  with  the  ring- 
ing of  church  bells  very  early  this  morning,  and  every  one  had 
made  haste  to  get  through  the  needfcil  work  before  twelve, 
when  it  would  be  time  to  think  of  getting  ready  to  go  to  the 
Chase. 

The  midday  sun  was  streaming  into  Hetty's  bedchamber, 
and  there  was  no  blind  to  temper  the  heat  with  which  it  fell  on 
her  head  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  old  specked  glass. 
Still,  that  was  the  only  glass  she  had  in  which  she  could  see 
her  neck  and  arms,  for  the  small  hanging  glass  she  had 
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fetched  out  of  the  next  room — the  room  that  had  been  Dinah's 
— would  show  her  nothing  but  her  little  chin,  and  that  beau- 
tiful bit  of  neck  where  the  roundness  of  her  cheek  melted  into 
another  roundness  shadowed  by  dark  delicale  curls.  And  to- 
day she  thought  more  than  usual  about  her  neck  and  arms ;  for 
at  the  dance  this  evening  she  was  not  to  wear  any  neckerchief, 
and  she  had  been  busy  yesterday  with  her  spotted  pink-and- 
white  frock,  that  she  might  make  the  sleeves  either  long  or 
short  at  will.  She  was  dressed  now  just  as  she  was  to  be  in 
the  evening,  with  a  tucker  made  of  "  real  "  lace,  which  her  aunt 
had  lent  her  for  this  unparalleled  occasion,  but  with  no  orna- 
ments besides  ;  she  had  even  taken  out  her  small  round  ear- 
rings which  she  wore  every  day.  But  there  was  something 
more  to  be  done,  apparently,  before  she  put  on  her  necker- 
chief and  long  sleeves,  which  she  was  to  wear  in  the  daytime, 
for  now  she  unlocked  the  drawer  that  held  her  private 
treasures.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  we  saw  her  unlock 
that  drawer  before,  and  now  it  holds  new  treasures,  so  much 
more  precious  than  the  old  ones  that  these  are  thrust  into  the 
corner.  Hetty  would  not  care  to  put  the  large  colored  glass 
earrings  into  her  ears  now  ;  for  see  !  she  has  got  a  beautiful 
pair  of  gold  and  pearls  and  garnet,  lying  snugly  in  a  pretty 
little  box  lined  with  white  satin.  Oh,  the  delight  of  taking 
out  that  little  box  and  looking  at  the  earrings  !  Do  not  reason 
about  it,  my  philosophical  reader,  and  say  that  Hetty,  being 
very  pretty,  must  have  known  that  it  did  not  signify  whether 
she  had  on  any  ornaments  or  not  :  and  that,  moreover,  to 
look  at  earrings  which  she  could  not  possibly  wear  out  of  her 
bedroom  could  hardly  be  a  satisfaction,  the  essence  of  vanity 
being  a  reference  to  the  impressions  produced  on  others  ;  you 
will  never  understand  women's  natures  if  you  are  so  excessively 
rational.  Try  rather  to  divest  yourself  of  all  your  rational 
prejudices,  as  much  as  if  you  'were  studying  the  psychology 
ti  a  canary-bird,  and  only  watch  the  movements  of  this  pretty 
/ound  creature  as  she  turns  her  head  on  one  side  with  an  un- 
conscious smile  at  the  earrings  nestled  in  the  little  box.  Ah  ! 
you  think,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  has  given  them  to 
per,  ind  her  thoughts  are  gone  back  now  to  the  moment  when 
they  were  put  into  her  hands.  No  ;  else  why  should  she  have 
cared  to  have  earrings  rather  than  anything  else  ?  and  I  know 
that  she  had  longed  for  earrings  from  among  all  the  ornaments 
she  could  imagine. 

"  Little,  little  ears  !  "  Arthur  had  said,  pretending  to  pincb 
them  one  evening,  as  Hetty  sat  beside  him  on  the  grass  wilb 
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out  her  hat.  "  I  wish  I  had  some  pretty  earrings  !  "  she  said 

in  a  moment,  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  was  saying 

the  wish  lay  so  close  to  her  lips,  it  would  flutter  past  them  at 
the  slightest  breath.  And  the  next  day — it  was  only  last  week 
— Arthur  had  ridden  over  to  Rosseter  on  purpose  to  buy  them. 
That  little  wish  so  naively  uttered,  seemed  to  him  the  pret- 
tiest bit  of  childishness — he  had  never  heard  anything  like  it 
before ;  and  he  had  wrapped  the  box  up  in  a  great  many  covers, 
that  he  might  see  Hetty  unwrapping  it  with  growing  curiosity, 
till  at  -last  her  eyes  flashed  back  their  new  delight  in  his. 

No,  she  was  not  thinking  most  of  the  giver  when  she 
smiled  at  the  earrings,  for  now  she  is  taking  them  out  of  the 
box,  not  to  press  them  to  her  lips,  but  to  fasten  them  in  her  ears 
— only  for  one  moment  to  see  how  pretty  they  look,  as  she 
peeps  at  them  in  the  glass  against  the  wall,  with  first  one  position 
of  the  head  and  then  another,  like  a  listening  bird.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  wise  on  the  subject  of  earrings  as  one  looks  at  her  ; 
what  should  those  delicate  pearls  and  crystals  be  made  for,  if  not 
for  such  ears  ?  vOne  cannot  even  find  fault  with  the  tiny  round 
hole  which  they  leave  when  they  are  taken  out  ;  perhaps  water- 
nixies,  and  such  lovely  things  without  souls,  have  these  little 
round  holes  in  their  ears  by  nature,  ready  to  hang  jewels  in. 
And  Hetty  must  be  one  of  them  ;  it  is  too  painful  to  think  that 
she  is  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  destiny  before  her — a  woman 
spinning  in  young  ignorance  a  light  web  of  folly  and  vain  hopes 
which  may  one  day  close  round  her  and  press  upon  her,  a  ran- 
corous poisoned  garment,  changing  all  at  once  her  fluttering, 
trivial  butterfly  sensations  into  a  life  of  deep  human  anguish. 

But  she  cannot  keep  in  the  earrings  long,  else  she  may 
make  her  uncle  and  aunt  wait.  She  puts  them  quickly  into 
the  box  again,  and  shuts  them  up.  Some  day  she  will  be  able 
to  wear  any  earrings  she  likes,  and  already  she  lives  in  an  in- 
visible world  of  brilliant  costumes,  shimmering  gauze,  soft  satin, 
and  velvet,  such  as  the  lady's  maid  at  the  Chase  has  shown 
her  in  Miss  Lyclia's  wardrobe  ;  she  feels  the  bracelets  on  her 
arms,  and  treads  on  a  soft  carpet  in  front  of  a  tall  mirror. 
But  she  has  one  thing  in  the  drawer  which  she  can  venture  to 
wear  to  day,  because  she  can  hang  it  on  the  chain  of  dark- 
brown  berries  which  she  has  been  used  to  wear  on  grand  days, 
with  a  tiny  flat  scent-bottle  at  the  end  of  it  tucked  inside  her 
frock  ;  and  she  must  put  on  her  brown  berries — her  neck 
would  look  so  unfinished  without  it.  Hetty  was  not  quite  so 
fond  of  the  locket  as  of  the  earrings,  though  it  was  a  handsome 
large  locket,  with  enamelled  flowers  at  the  back,  and  a  beauti- 
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ful  gold  border  round  the  glass,  which  showed  a  light-brown, 
slightly-waving  lock,  forming  a  background  for  two  little  dark 
rings.  She  must  keep  it  under  her  clothes,  and  no  one  would 
see  it.  But  Hetty  had  another  passion  ;  only  a  little  less 
strong  than  her  love  of  finery,  and  that  other  passion  made 
her  like  to  wear  the  locket  even  hidden  in  her  bosom.  She 
would  always  have  worn  it,  if  she  had  dared  to  encounter  her 
aunt's  questions  about  a  ribbon  around  her  neck.  So  now 
she  slipped  it  on  her  long  chain  of  dark -brown  berries,  and 
snapped  the  chain  round  her  neck.  It  was  not  a  very  long 
chain,  only  allowing  the  locket  to  hang  a  little  way  below  the 
edge  of  her  frock.  And  she  now  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
01:  her  long  sleeves,  her  new  white  gauze  neckerchief,  and 
her  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white  to-day,  instead  of  the  pink, 
which  had  become  rather  faded  under  the  July  sun.  That  hat 
made  the  drop  of  bitterness  in  Hetty's  cup  to-day,  for  it  was  not 
quite  new — everybody  would  see  that  it  was  a  little  tanned 
against  the  white  ribbon — and  Mary  Burge,  she  felt  sure,  would 
have  a  new  hat  or  bonnet  on.  She  looked  for  consolation  at 
her  fine  white  cotton  stockings ;  they  really  were  very  nice  in- 
deed, and  she  had  given  almost  all  her  spare  money  for  them. 
Hetty's  dream  of  the  future  could  not  make  her  insensible  to 
triumph  in  the  present ;  to  be  sure,  Captain  Donnithorne  loved 
her  so,  that  he  would  never  care  about  looking  at  other  people, 
but  then  those  other  people  didn't  know  how  he  loved  her,  and 
she  was  not  satisfied  to  appear  shabby  and  insignificant  in 
their  eyes  even  for  a  short  space. 

The  whole  party  was  assembled  in  the  house-place  when 
Hetty  went  down,  all  of  course  -in  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  and 
the  bells  had  been  ringing  so  this  morning  in  honor  of  the 
captain's  twenty-first  birthday,  and  the  work  had  all  been  got 
done  so  early,  that  Marty  and  Tommy  were  not  quite  easy  in 
their  minds  until  their  mother  had  assured  them  that  going  to 
church  was  not  part  of  the  day's  festivities.  Mr.  Poyser  had 
once  suggested  that  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  and  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  there's  no  danger  of  any 
bodys  breaking  in — ivery  body'll  be  at  the  Chase,  thieves  an' 
all.  If  we  lock  th'  house  up,  all  the  men  can  go  ;  it's  a  day 
they  wonna  see  twice  in  their  lives."  But  Mrs.  Poyser  an- 
swered with  great  decision  :  "  I  never  left  the  house  to  take 
care  of  itself  since  I  was  a  missis,  and  I  niver  will.  There's 
been  ill-looking  tramps  enoo'  about  the  place  this  last  we£K, 
to  carry  off  ivery  ham  an'  ivery  spoon  we'n  got :  and  they  all 
collogue  together,  them  tramps,  as  it's  a  mercy  they  hanna 
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come  and  pisoned  the  dogs  and  murdered  us  all  in  our  beds 
afore  we  know'd,  some  Friday  night  when  we:n  got  the  money 
in  th'  house  to  pay  the  men.  And  it's  like  enough  the 
tramps  know  where  we're  going  as  well  as  we  do  oursens  ;  for 
irOld  Harry  wants  any  work  done,  you  may  be  sure  he'll  find 
the  means." 

"Nonsense  about  murdering  us  in  our  beds,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser  °f  "  I've  got  a  gun  i'  our  room,  hanna  I  ?  and  thee'st 
got  ears  as  'ud  find  it  out  if  a  mouse  was  knawing  the  bacon. 
Howiver,  if  thou  wouldstna  be  easy,  Alick  can  stay  at  home 
i'  the  forepart  o'  the  day,  and  Tom  can  come  back  tow'rds 
five  o'clock,  and  let  Alick  have  his  turn.  They  may  let  Grow- 
ler loose  if  anybody  offers  to  do  mischief,  and  there's  Alick's 
dog,  too,  ready  enough  to  .set  his  tooth  in  a  tramp  if  Alick 
gives  him  a  wink." 

Mrs.  Poyser  accepted  this  compromise,  but  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  bar  and  bolt  to  the  utmost ;  and  now,  at  the  last 
moment  before  starting,  Nancy,  the  dairy-maid,  was  closing 
the  shutters  of  the  house-place,  although  that  window,  lying 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  Alick  and  the  dogs,  might 
have  been  supposed  the  least  likely  to  be  selected  for  a  bur- 
glarious attempt. 

The  covered  cart,  without  springs,  was  standing  ready  to 
carry  the  whole  family  except  the  men-servants  ;  Mr.  Poyser 
and  the  grandfather  sat  on  the  seat  in  front,  and  within  there 
was  room  for  all  the  women  and  children  ;  the  fuller, the  cart 
the  better,  because  then  the  jolting  would  not  hurt  so  much, 
and  Nancy's  broad  person  and  thick  arms  were  an  excellent 
cushion  to  be  pitched  on.  But  Mr.  Poyser  drove  at  no  more 
than  a  walking  pace,  that  there  might  be  as  little  risk  of  jolt- 
ing as  possible  on  this  warm  day  ;  and  there  was  time  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  remarks  with  the  foot-passengers  who 
were  going  the  same  way,  specking  the  paths  between  the 
green  meadows  and  the  golden  cornfields  with  bits  of  movable 
bright  color — a  scarlet  waistcoat  to  match  the  poppies  that 
nodded  a  little  too  thickly  among  the  corn,  or  a  dark-blue 
neckerchief  with  ends  flaunting  across  a  brand  new  white 
smock-frock.  All  Broxton  and  all  Hayslope  were  .to  be  at 
the  Chase,  and  make  merry  there  in  honor  of  "th'  heir  ; "  and 
the  old  men  and  women,  who  had  never  been  so  far  down  this 
side  of  the  hill  for  the  last  twenty  years,  were  being  brought 
from  Broxton  and  Hayslope  in  one  of  the  farmer's  wagons, 
at  Mr.  Irwine's  suggestion.  The  church  bells  had  struck  up 
again  now — a  last  tune,  before  the  ringers  came  down  the  hill 
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to  have  their  share  of  the  festival  ;  and  before  the  bells  had 
finished,  other  music  was  heard  approaching,  so  that  even  Old 
Brown,  the  sober  horse  that  was  drawing  Mr.  Poyser's  cart, 
began  to  prick  up  his  ears.  It  was  the  band  of  the  Benefit 
Club,  which  had  mustered  in  all  its  glory  ;  that  is  to  say,  Tn 
bright-blue  scarfs  and  blue  favors,  and  carrying  its  banner 
with  the  motto,  "  Let  brotherly  love  continue,"  encircling  a 
picture  of  a  stone-pit. 

The  carts,  of  course,  were  not  to  enter  the  Chase.  Every 
one  must  get  down  at  the  lodges,  and  the  vehicles  must  be 
sent  back. 

"  Why,  the  Chase  is  like  a  fair  a'ready,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser 
as  she  got  down  from  the  cart,  and  saw  the  groups  scattered 
under  the  great  oaks,  and  the  boy£  running  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine  to  survey  the  tall  poles  surmounted  by  the  fluttering 
garments  that  were  to  be  the  prize  of  the  successful  climbers. 
"  I  should  ha'  thought  there  wasna  so  many  people  i'  the  two 
parishes.  Massy  on  us  !  how  hot  it  is  out  o'  the  shade. 
Come  here,  Totty,  else  your  little  face  'ull  be  burnt  to  a 
scratchin' !  They  might  ha'  cooked  the  dinners  i'  that  open 
space,  an'  saved  the  fires.  I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Best's  room  an' 
sit  down." 

"Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  There's  th' 
wagin  comin'  wi'  the  old  folks  in't ;  it'll  be  such  a  sight  as 
wonna  come  o'er  again,  to  see  'em  get  down  an'  walk  along 
all  together.  You  remember  some  on  'em  i'  their  prime,  eh, 
father ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  old  Martin,  walking  slowly  under  the 
shades  of  the  lodge  porch,  from  which  he  could  see  the  aged 
party  descend.  "  I  remember  Jacob  Taft  walking  fifty  mile 
after  the  Scotch  raybels,  when  they  turned  back  from  Stoni- 
ton." 

He  felt  himself  quite  a  youngster  with  a  long  life  before 
him,  as  he  saw  the  Hayslope  patriarch,  old  Feyther  Taft,  de- 
scend from  the  wagon,  and  walk  toward  him,  in  his  brown 
night-cap,  and  leaning  on  his  two  sticks. 

"  Well,  Mester  Taft,"  shouted  old  Martin,  at  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  voice — for  though  he  knew  the  old  man  was 
stone-deaf,  he  could  not  omit  the  propriety  of  a  greeting — 
"  you're  hearty  yit.  You  can  enjoy  yoursen  to-day,  for  all 
yon're  ninety  an'  better." 

"  Your  sarvant,  mesters,  your  sarvant,"  said  Feyther  Taft 
in  a  treble  tone,  perceiving  that  he  was  in  company. 

Tie  aged  group,  under  care  of  sons  or  daughters,  them- 
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selves  worn  and  gray,  passed  on  along  the  least  winding  car- 
riage-road toward  the  house  where  a  special  table  was  prepared 
for  them  ;  while  the  Poyser  party  wisely  struck  across  the 
grass  under  the  shade  of  the  great  trees,  but  not  out  of  view 
of  the  house-front,  with  its  sloping  lawn  and  flower-beds,  or 
of  the  pretty  striped  marquee  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  stand- 
ing at  right  angles  with  two  larger  marquees  on  each  side  of 
the  open  green  space  where  the  games  were  to  be  played. 
The  house  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  plain,  square  man- 
sion of  Queen  Anne's  time,  but  for  the  remnant  of  an  old 
abbey  to  which  it  was  united  at  one  end,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  one  may  sometimes  see  a  new  farm  house  rising  high 
and  prim  at  the  end  of  older  and  lower  farm-offices.  The  fine 
old  remnant  stood  a  little  backward  and  under  the  shadow  of 
tall  beeches,  but  the  sun  was  now  on  the  taller  and  more  ad- 
vanced front,  the  blinds  were  all  down,  and  the  house  seemed 
asleep  in  the  hot  midday ;  it  made  Hetty  quite  sad  to  look 
at  it ;  Arthur  must  be  somewhere  in  the  back  rooms,  with  the 
grand  company,  where  he  could  not  possibly  know  that  she 
was  come,  and  she  would  not  see  him  for  a  long,  long  while — 
not  till  after  dinner,  when  they  said  he  was  to  come  up  and 
make  a  speech. 

But  Hetty  was  wrong  in  part  of  her  conjecture.  No  granfl 
company  was  come,  except  the  Irwines,  for  whom  the  carriage 
had  been  sent  early,  and  Arthur  was  at  that  moment  not  in  a 
back  room,  but  walking  with  the  rector  into  the1  broad  stone 
cloisters  of  the  old  abbey,  where  the  long  tables  were  laid  for 
all  the  cottage  tenants  and  the  farm-servants.  A  very  hand- 
some young  Briton  he  looked  to-day,  in  high  spirits  and  a 
bright-blue  frock-coat.  The  highest  mode — his  arm  no  longer 
in  a  sling.  So  open-looking  and  candid,  too  ;  but  candid 
people  have  their  secrets,  and  secrets  leave  no  lines  in  young 
faces. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  cool  clois- 
ters, "  I  think  the  cottagers  have  the  best  of  it ;  these  cloisters 
make  a  delightful  dining-room  on  a  hot  day.  That  was  capital 
advice  of  yours,  Irwine,  about  the  dinners — to  let  them  be  as 
orderly  and  comfortable  as  possible,  and  only  for  the  tenants  ; 
especially  as  I  had  only  a  limited  sum  after  all ;  for  though  my 
grandfather  talked  of  carte  blanche,  he  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  trust  me,  when  it  came  to  the  point." 

"  Never  mind,  you'll  give  more  pleasure  in  this  quiet  way," 
said  Mr.  Irwine.  "  In  this  sort  of  thing  people  are  constantly 
confounding  liberality  with  riot  and  disorder.  It  sounds  very 
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grand  to  say  that  so  many  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole, 
and  everybody  ate  who  liked  to  come  ;  but  in  the  end  it  gen- 
erally happens  that  no  one  has  had  an  enjoyable  meal.  If  the 
people  get  a  good  dinner  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  ale  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  they'll  be  able  to  enjoy  the  games  as 
the  day  cools.  You  can't  hinder  some  of  them  from  getting 
too  much  toward  evening,  but  drunkenness  ard  darkness  go 
better  together  than  drunkenness  and  daylight." 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  won't  be  much  of  it.  I've  kept  the 
Treddleston  people  away  by  having  a  feast  for  them  in  the 
town  ;  and  I've  got  Casson  and  Adam  Bede,  and  some  other 
good  fellows,  to  look  to  the  giving  out  of  ale  in  the  booths,  and 
to  take  care  things  don't  go  too  far.  Come,  let  us  go  up  above 
now,  and  see  the  dinner-tables  for  the  large  tenants." 

They  went  up  the  stone  staircase  leading  simply  to  the 
long  gallery  above  the  cloisters,  a  gallery  where  all  the  dusty, 
worthless  old  pictures  had  been  banished  for  the  last  three 
generations — mouldy  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
ladies,  General  Monk  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  Daniel  very 
much  in  the  dark  among  the  lions,  and  Julius  Caesar  on  horse- 
back, with  a  high  nose  and  a  laurel  crown,  holding  his  Com- 
mentaries in  his  hand. 

"  What  a  capital  thing  it  is  that  they  saved  this  piece  of 
the  old  abbe}',"  said  Arthur.  "If  I'm  ever  master  here,  I 
shall  do  up  the  gallery  in  first-rate  style ;  we've  got  no  room 
in  the  housed  third  as  large  as  this.  That  second  table  is  foi 
the  farmers'  wives  and  children  :  Mrs.  Best  said  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  for  the  mothers  and  children  to  be  by  them- 
selves. I  was  determined  to  have  the  children,  and  make  a 
regular  family  thing  of  it.  I  shall  be  ;  the  old  squire  '  to  those 
little  lads  and  lasses  some  day.  and  they'll  tell  their  children 
what  a  much  finer  young  fellow  I  was  than  my  own  son. 
There's  a  table  for  the  women  and  children  below  as  well. 
But  you  will  see  them  all — you  will  come  up  with  me  after 
dinner,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "  I  wouldn't  miss 
your  maiden  speech  to  the  tenantry." 

"And  there  will  be  something  else  you'll  like  to  hear," 
said  Arthur.  "  Let's  go  into  the  library,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  while  my  grandfather  is  in  the  drawing-room  with  the 
ladies.  Something  that  will  surprise  you,"  he  continued,  as 
they  sat  down.  "  My  grandfather  has  come  round  after  all." 
""  What,  about  Adam  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  should  have  ridden  over  to  tell  you  about  ir» 
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only  I  was  so  busy.  You  know  I  told  you  I  had  quite  given 
up  arguing  the  matter  with  him — I  thought  it  was  hopeless  \ 
but  yesterday  morning  he  asked  me  to  come  in  here  to  him 
before  I  went  out,  and  astonished  me  by  saying  that  he  had 
decided  on  all  the  new  arrangements  he  should  make  in  con- 
sequence of  old  Satchell  being  obliged  to  lay  by  work,  and 
that  he  intended  to  employ  Adam  in  superintending  the  woods 
at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week,  and  the  use  of  a  pony,  to  be 
kept  here.  I  believe  the  secret  of  it  is,  he  saw  from  the  first 
it  would  be  a  profitable  plan,  but  he  had  some  particular  dis- 
like to  Adam  to  get  over — and  besides,  the  fact  that  I  pro- 
pose a  thing  is  generally  a  reason  with  him  for  rejecting  it 
There's  the  most  curious  contradiction  i;.  my  grandfather  ;  I 
know  he  means  to  leave  me  all  the  mon&y  he  has  saved,  and  he 
is  likely  enough  to  have  cut  off  poor  Aunt  Lydia,  who  has  been 
a  slave  to  him  all  her  life,  with  only  five  hundred  a  year,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  me  all  the  more  ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  think 
he  positively  hates  me  because  I'm  his  heir.  I  believe  if  I 
were  to  break  my  neck  he  would  feel  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  could  befall  him,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  make  my  life  a  series  of  petty  annoyances." 

"  Ah  !  my  boy,  it  is  not  only  woman's  love  that  is  drr^owro? 
eptuq,  as  old  ^Eschylus  calls  it.  There's  plenty  of  '  unloving 
love '  in  the  world  of  a  masculine  kind.  But  tell  me  about 
Adam.  Has  he  accepted  the  post  ?  I  don't  see  that  it  can 
be  much  more  profitable  than  his  present  work,  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  will  leave  him  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his  own 
hands." 

"  Well,  I  felt  some  doubt  about  it  when  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  first.  His  objection  was  that 
he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  satisfy  my  grandfather. 
But  I  begged  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  me  not  to  let  any  rea- 
son prevent  him  from  accepting  the  place,  if  he  really  liked  the 
employment,  and  would  not  be  giving  up  anything  that  was 
more  profitable  to  him.  And  he  assured  me  he  should  like  if 
of  all  things  :  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward  for  him  in  busi> 
ness,  and  it  would  enable  him  to  do  wha't  he  had  long  wished 
to  do — to  give  up  working  for  Burge.  He  says  he  shall  have, 
plenty  of  time  to  superintend  a  little  business  of  his  own, 
which  he  and  Seth  will  carry  on,  and  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
enlarge  by  degrees.  So  he  has  agreed  at  last,  and  I  have 
arranged  that  he  shall  dine  with  the  large  tenants  to-day  ;  and 
I  mean  to  announce  the  appointment  to  them,  and  ask  them 
to  drink  Adam's  health,  It's  a  little  drama  I've  got  up  ir 
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honor  of  my  friend  Adam.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  like  the 
opportunity  of  letting  people  know  that  I  think  so." 

"  A  drama  in  which  friend  Arthur  piques  himself  on  hav- 
ing a  pretty  part  to  play,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  But 
when  he  saw  Arthur  color,  he  went  on  relentingly,  "  My  part, 
you  know,  is  always  that  of  the  Old  Fogy  who  sees  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  young  folks.  I  don't  like  to  admit  that  I'm 
proud  of  my  pupil  when  he  does  graceful  things.  But  I  must 
play  the  amiable  old  gentleman  for  once,  and  second  your 
toast  in  honor  of  Adam.  Has  your  grandfather  yielded  on 
the  other  point  too,  and  agreed  to  have  a  respectable  man  as 
steward  ? " 

"Oh  no,"  said  Arthur,  rising  from  his  chair  with  an  airot 
impatience,  and  walking  along  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  "  He's  got  some  project  or  other  about  letting  the 
Chase  Farm,  and  bargaining  for  a  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
for  the  house.  But  I  ask  no  questions  about  it — it  makes  me 
too  angry.  I  believe  he  means  to  do  all  the  business  himself, 
and  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  steward.  It's  amazing 
what  energy  he  has,  though." 

"  Well,  we'll  go  to  the  ladies  now,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  rising 
too.  "  I  want  to  tell  my  mother  what  a  splendid  throne  you've 
prepared  for  her  under  the  marquee." 

"  Yes,  and  we  must  be  going  to  luncheon  too,"  said  Arthur. 
"  It  must  be  two  o'clock,  for  there  is  the  gong  beginning  to 
soi4id  for  the  tenants'  dinners. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DINNER-TIME. 

Adam  heard  that  he  was  to  dine  up  stairs  with  the 
large  tenants,  he  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing exalted  in  this  way  above  his  mother  and  Seth,  who  were 
to  dine  in  the  cloisters  below.  But  Mr.  Mills,  the  butler,  as- 
sured him  that  Captain  Donnithorne  had  given  particular 
orders  about  it,  and  would  be  very  angry  if  Adam  was  not 
there. 

Adam  nodded,  and  went  up  to  Seth,  who  was  standing  a 
few  yards  off.     "  Seth,  lad,"  he  said,  "  the  captain  has  sent 
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to  say  I'm  to  dine  up  stairs — he  wishes  it  particular,  Mr. 
Mills  says,  so  I  suppose  it  'ud  be  behaving  ill  for  me  not  to 
go.  But  I  don't  lik ,  sitting  up  above  thee  and  mother,  as  if 
I  was  better  than  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  Thee't  not  take 
it  unkind,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  lad,"  said  Seth,  "  thy  honor's  our  honor  ;  and 
if  thee  get'st  respect  thee'st  won  it  by  thy  own  deserts.  The 
further  I  see  thee  above  me,  the  better,  so  long  as  thee  feel'  st 
like  a  brother  to  me.  It's  because  o'  thy  being  appointed 
over  the  woods,  and  it's  nothing  but  what's  right.  That's  a 
place  o'  trust,  and  thee't  above  a  common  workman  now." 

"  Ay,"  said  Adam,  "  but  nobody  knows  a  word  about  it 
yet.  I  haven't  given  notice  to  Mr.  Burge  about  leaving  him, 
and  I  don't  like  to  tell  anybody  else  about  it  before  he  knows, 
for  he'll  be  a  good  bit  hurt,  I  doubt.  People  'ull  be  wonder- 
ing to  see  me  there,  and  they'll  like  enough  be  guessing  the 
reason,  and  asking  questions,  for  there's  been  so  much  talk 
up  and  clown  about  my  having  the  place,  this  last  three 
weeks." 

"  Well,  thee  canst  say  thee  wast  ordered  to  come  without 
being  told  the  reason.  That's  the  truth.  And  mother  'ull  be 
fine  and  joyful  about  it.  Let's  go'and  tell  her." 

Adam  was  not  the  only  guest  invited  to  come  up  stairs  on 
other  grounds  than  the  amount  he  contributed  to  the  rent- 
roll.  There  were  other  people  in  the  two  parishes  who  derived 
dignity  from  their  functions  rather  than  from  their  pocket, 
and  of  these  Bartle  Massey  was  one.  His  lame  walk  was 
rather  slower  than  usual  on  this  warm  day,  so  Adam  lingered 
behind  when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  that  he  might  walk  up 
with  his  old  friend  ;  for  he  was  a  little  too  shy  to  join  the 
Poyser  party  on  this  public  occasion.  Opportunities  of  get- 
ting to  Hetty's  side  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  Adam  contented  himself  with  that,  for  he  dis- 
liked any  risk  of  being  "  joked  "  about  Hetty  ;  the  big,  out- 
spoken, fearless  man  was  very  shy  and  diffident  as  to  his  love- 
making. 

"  Well,  Mester  Massey,"  said  Adam,  as  Bartle  came  up, 
"  I'm  going  to  dine  up  stairs  with  you  to-day  :  the  captain's 
sent  me  orders." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bartle,  pausing,  with  one  hand  on  his  back. 
"  Then  there's  something  in  the  wind — there's  something  in 
the  wind.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  what  the  old 
squire  means  to  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Adam  ;  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  be- 
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cause  I  believe  you  can  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head 
if  you  like  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  not  let  drop  a  wosd  till  it's 
common  talk,  for  I've  particular  reasons  against  its  being 
known." 

"  Trust  to  me,  my  boy,  trust  to  me.  I've  got  HO  wife  to 
worm  it  out  of  me,  and  then  run  out  and  cackle  it  in  every- 
body's hearing.  If  you  trust  a  man  let  him  be  a  bachelor — 
let  him  be  a  bachelor." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  so  far  settled  yesterday,  that  I'm  to 
take  the  management  o'  the  woods.  The  captain  sent  for  me, 
t'  offer  it  me,  when  I  was  seeing  to  the  poles  and  things  here, 
and  I've  agreed  to't.  But  if  anybody  asks  any  questions  up 
stairs,  just  you  .take  no  notice,  and  turn  the  talk  to  something 
else,  and  I'll  be  obliged  to  you.  Now,  let  us  go  on,  for  we're 
pretty  nigh  the  last,  I  think." 

"  I  know  what  to  do,  never  fear,"  said  Bartle,  moving  on. 
"  The  news  will  be  good  sauce  to  my  dinner.  Ay,  ay,  my 
boy,  you'll  get  on.  I'll  back  you  for  an  eye  at  measuring,  and 
a  head-piece  for  figures,  against  any  man  in  this  country ; 
and  you've  had  good  teaching — you've  had  good  teaching." 

When  they  got  up  stairs,  the  question  which  Arthur  had 
left  unsettled,  as  to  who  w'as  to  be  president  and  who  vice, 
was  still  under  discussion,  so  that  Adam's  entrance  passed 
without  remark. 

"  It  stands  to  sense,"  Mr.  Casson  was  saying,  "  as  old 
Mr.  Poyser,  as  is  th'  oldest  man  i'  the  room,  should  sit  at  top 
o'  the  table.  I  wasn't  butler  fifteen  year  without  learning  the 
nghts  and  wrongs  about  dinner." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  old  Martin,  "  I'n  gi'en  up  to  my  son  ; 
I'm  no  tenant  now  :  let  my  son  take  my  place.  Th'  ould 
foulks  ha'  had  their  turn  ;  they  mun  make  way  for  the  young 
uns." 

"  I  should  ha'  thought  the  biggest  tenant  had  the  best 
vight,  more  nor  the  oldest,"  said  Luke  Britton,  who  was  not 
fond  of  the  critical  Mr.  Poyser  •  "  there's  Mester  Holdsworth 
has  more  land  nor  anybody  else  on  th'  estate.". 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  suppose  we  say  the  man  w' 
the  foulest  land  shall  sit  at  top  ;  then  whoever  gets  th'  honor, 
there'll  be  no  envying  on  him." 

"  Eh  !  here's  Mester  Massey,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  who,  being 
a  neutral  in  the  dispute,  had  no  interest  but  in  conciliation ; 
"  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what's  right. 
Who's  to  sit  at  the  top  o'  the  table,  Mr.  Massey  ?  " 

"Why,  the  broadest  man,"  said  Bartle ;  "and  then  he 
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take  up  other  folks'  room  ;  and  the  next  broadest  must 
sit  at  bottom." 

This  happy  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  produced  much 
laughter — a  smaller  joke  would  have  sufficed  for  that.  Mr. 
Casson,  however,  did  not  feel  it  compatible  with  his  dignity 
and  superior  knowledge  to  join  in  the  laugh,  until  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  fixed  on  as  the  second  broadest  man.  Martin 
Poyser,  the  younger,  as  the  broadest,  was  to  be  president, 
and  Mr.  Casson,  as  the  next  broadest,  was  to  be  vice. 

Owing  to  this  arrangement,  Adam,  being,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
Mr.  Casson,  who,  too  much  occupied  with  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence, had  not  hitherto  noticed  his  entrance.  Mr.  Casson, 
we  have  seen,  considered  Adam  "  rather  lifted  up  and  pep- 
pery-like  :  "  he  thought  the  gentry  made  more  fuss  about  this 
young  carpenter  than  was  necessary ;  they  made  no  fuss 
about  Mr.  Casson,  although  he  had  been  an  excellent  butler 
for  fifteen  years. 

' '  Well,  Mr.  Bede,  you're  one  o'  them  as  mounts  hup'ards 
apace,"  he  said,  when  Adam  sat  down.  "  You've  niver  dined 
.  here  before,  as  I  remember." 

"  No,  Mr.  Casson,"  said  Adam,  in  his  strong  voice,  that 
could  be  heard  along  the  table,  "  I've  never  dined  here  before, 
but  I  come  by  Captain  Donnithorne's  wish,  and  I  hope  it's  not 
disagreeable  to  anybody  here." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  several  voices  at  once,  "  we're  glad  ye're 
come.  Who's  got  anything  to  say  again'  it?  " 

"  And  ye'll  sing  us  '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  after  din- 
ner, wonna  ye  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chowne.  "  That's  a  song  I'm  un- 
common fond  on." 

"  Peeh  !  "  said  Mr.  Craig  ;  "  it's  not  to  be  named  beside 
o'  the  Scotch  tunes.  I've  never  cared  about  singing  myself ; 
I've  had  something  better  to  do.  A  man  that's  got  the  names 
and  the  nature  o'  plants  in's  head  isna  likely  to  keep  a  hollow 
place  t'  hold  tunes  in.  But  a  second  cousin  o'  mine,  a  drovier, 
was  a  rare  hand  at  remembering  the  Scotch  tunes.  He'd  got 
nothing  else  to  think  on." 

"  The  Scotch  tunes  !  "  said  Bartle  Massey,  contemptuously; 
"  I've  heard  enough  o'  the  Scotch  tunes  to  last  me  while  I 
live.  They're  fit  for  nothing  but  to  frighten  the  birds  with — 
that's  to  say  the  English  birds,  for  the  Scotch  birds  may  sing 
Scotcn  tor  what  I  know.  Give  the  lads  a  bagpipes  instead  of 
a  rattle,  and  I'll  answer  for  it  the  corn  '11  be  safe.1 

"  Yes,  there's  folks  as  find  a  pleasure  in  undervaluing 
What  they  know  but  litfrie  about,';  said  Mr,  Craig. 
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"  Why,  the  Scotch  tunes  are  just  like  a  scolding,  nagging 
woman,"  Bartle  went  on,  without  deigning  to  notice  Mr.  Craig's 
retnark=  "They go  on  with  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  never  come  to  a  reasonable  end,  Anybody  'ud 
think  the  Scotch  tunes  had  always  been  asking  a  question  of 
somebody  as  deaf  as  old  Taft,  and  had  never  got  an  answer 
yet." 

Adam  minded  the  less  about  sitting  by  Mr.  Casson,  be- 
cause this  position  enabled  him  to  see  Hetty,  who  was  not  far 
off  him  at  the  next  table  Hetty,  however,  had  not  even  no- 
ticed his  presence  yet,  for  she  was  giving  angry  attention  to 
Totty,  who  insisted  on  drawing  up  her  feet  on  to  the  bench  in 
dntique  fashion,  and  thereby  threatened  to  make  dusty  marks 
on  Hetty's  pink-and-white  frock.  No  sooner  were  the  little 
fat  legs  pushed  down  than  up  they  came  again,  for  Totty's 
eyes  were  too  busy  in  staring  at  the  large  dishes  to  see  where 
the  plum-pudding  was,  for  her  to  retain  any  consciousness  of 
her  legs,  Hetty  got  quite  out  of  patience,  and  at  last,  with  a 
frown  and  pout,  and  gathering  tears,  she  said, 

"  Oh  dear,  aunt,  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  Totty,  she  keeps 
putting  her  legs  up  so,  and  messing  my  frock." 

'  What's  the  matter  wi'  the  child  ?  She  can  niver  please 
you,  said  the  mother.  "  Let  her  come  by  the  side  o'  me, 
then  ;  I  can  put  up  wi'  her." 

Adam  was  looking  at  Hetty,  and  saw  the  frown  and  pout, 
and  the  dark  eyes  seeming  to  grow  larger  with  pettish  half- 
gathered  tears.  Quiet  Mary  Burge,  who  sat  near  enough  to 
see  that  Hetty  was  cross,  and  that  Adam's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her,  thought  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  Adam  must  be  reflect- 
ing on  the  small  value  of  beauty  in  a  woman  whose  temper 
was  bad.  Mary  was  a  good  girl,  not  given  to  indulge  in  evil 
feelings,  but  she  said  to  herself  that,  since  Hetty  had  a  bad 
temper,  it  was  better  Adam  should  know  it.  And  it  was  quite 
true  that,  if  Hetty  had  been  plain,  she  would  have  looked 
very  ugly  and  unamiable  at  the  moment,  and  no  one's  moral 
'judgment  upon  her  would  have  been  in  the  least  beguiled.  But 
really  there  was  something  quite  charming  in  her  pettishness ; 
it  looked  so  much  more  like  innocent  distress  than  ill-humor ; 
and  the  severe  Adam  felt  no  movement  of  disapprobation  ;  he 
only  felt  a  sort  of  amused  pity,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  kitten  set- 
ting up  its  back,  or  a  little  bird  with  its  feathers  ruffled.  He 
could  not  gather  what  was  vexing  her,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  him  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  she  was  the  prettiest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  that  if  he  could  have  his  way,  nothing  should 
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ever  vex  her  any  more.  And  presently,  when  Totty  was  gone, 
she  caught  his  eyes,  and  her  face  broke  into  one  of  its  bright- 
est smiles,  as  she  nodded  to  him.  It  was  a  bit  of  flirtation  ; 
she  knew  Mary  Burge  was  looking  at  them.  But  the  smile 
was  like  wine  to  Adam. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     HEALTH-DRINKING. 

WHEN  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  first  draughts  from  the 
great  cask  of  birthday  ale  were  brought  up,  room  was  made 
for  the  broad  Mr.  Poyser  at  the  side  of  the  table,  and  two 
chairs  were  placed  at  the  head.  It  had  been  settled  very  def- 
initely what  Mr.  Poyser  was  to  do  when  the  young  squire 
should  appear,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes  he  had  been  in  a 
state  of  abstraction,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  picture  op- 
posite, and  his  hands  busy  with  the  loose  cash  and  other  arti- 
cles in  his  breeches  pockets. 

When  the  young  squire  entered,  with  Mr.  Irwine  by  his  side, 
every  one  stood  up,  and  this  moment  of  homage  was  very 
agreeable  to  Arthur.  He  liked  to  feel  his  own  importance, 
and,  besides  that,  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  the  good-will  of 
these  people  ;  he  was  fond  of  thinking  that  they  had  a  hearty, 
special  regard  for  him.  The  pleasure  he  felt  was  in  his  face  as 
he  said, 

"  My  grandfather  and  I  hope  all  our  friends  here  have  en- 
joyed their  dinner,  and  find  my  birthday  ale  good.  Mr.  Irwine 
and  I  are  come  to  taste  it  with  you,  and  I'm  sure  we  shall 
all  like  anything  the  better  that  the  rector  shares  with  us." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Mr.  Poyser,  who,  with  his 
hands  still  busy  in  his  pockets,  began  with  the  deliberateness 
of  a  slow-striking  clock.  "  Captain,  my  neighbors  have  put  it 
upo'  me  to  speak  for  'em  to-day,  for  where  folks  think  pretty 
much  alike,  one  spokesman's  as  good  as  a  score.  And  though 
we've  may  happen  got  contrairy  ways  o'  thinking  about  a 
many  things — one  man  lays  down  his  land  one  way,  an'  anoth- 
er another — an'  I'll  not  take  it  upon  me  to  speak  to  no  man's 
farming  but  my  own — this  I'll  say,  as  we're  all  o'  one  mind 
about  our  young  squire.  We've  pretty  nigh  all  on  us  known 
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you  when  you  war  a  little  un,  an'  we've  niver  known  anything 
on  you  but  what  was  good  an'  honorable.  You  speak  fair  an' 
y'  act  fair,  an'  we're  joyful  when  we  look  forrard  to  your  being 
our  landlord,  for  we  b'lieve  you  mean  to  do  right  by  everybody, 
an'  'ull  make  no  man's  bread  bitter  to  him  if  you  can  help  it. 
That's  what  I  mean,  an'  that's  what  we  all  mean  ;  an'  when  a 
man's  said  what  he  means,  he'd  better  stop,  for  th'  ale  'ull  be 
none  the  better  forstannin'.  An'  I'll  not  say  how  we  like  th' 
ale  yit,  for  we  warna  goin'  to  taste  it  till  we'd  drunk  your 
health  in  it ;  but  the  dinner  was  good,  an'  if  there's  anybody 
hasna  enjoyed  it,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  his  own  inside.  An' 
as  for  the  rector's  company,  it's  well  known  as  that's  welcome 
t'  all  the  parish  wherever  he  may  be ;  an'  I  hope,  an'  we  all 
hope,  as  he'll  live  to  see  us  old  folks,  an'  wer  children  grown  to 
men  an'  women,  an'  your  honor  a  family  man.  I  ve  no  more  to 
say  as  concerns  the  present  time,  an'  so  we'll  drink  our  young 
squire's  health — three  times  three." 

Hereupon  a  glorious  shouting,  a  rapping,  a  jingling,  a  clat- 
tering, and  a  shouting,  with  plentiful  da  capo,  pleasanter  than 
a  strain  of  sublimest  music  in  the  ears  that  received  such  a  trib- 
ute for  the  first  time.  Arthur  had  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience 
during  Mr.  Peyser's  speech,  but  it  was  too  feeble  to  nullify  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  being  praised.  Did  he  not  deserve  what 
was  said  of  him  on  the  whole  ?  If  there  was  something  in  his 
conduct  that  Poyser  wouldn't  have  liked  if  he  had  known  it, 
why,  no  man'  s  conduct  will  bear  too  close  an  inspection,  and 
Poyser  was  not  likely  to  know  it ;  and,  after  all,  what  had  he 
done  ?  Gone  a  little  too  far,  perhaps,  in  flirtation,  but  another 
man  in  his  place  would  have  acted  much  worse  ;  and  no  harm 
would  come — no  harm  should  come,  for  the  next  time  he.  was 
alone  with  Hetty  he  would  explain  to  her  that  she  must  not 
think  seriously  of  him  or  of  what  had  passed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  Arthur,  you  perceive,  to  be  satisfied  with  himself ;  un- 
comfortable thoughts  must  be  got  rid  of  by  good  intentions  for 
the  future,  which  can  be  formed  so  rapidly  that  he  had  time  to 
be  uncomfortable  and  to  become  easy  again  before  Mr.  Poy- 
ser's  slow  speech  was  finished,  and  when  it  was  time  for  him  to 
speak  he  was  quite  light-hearted. 

"I  thank  you  all,  my  good  friends  and  neighbors,"  Arthur 
said,  "  for  the  good  opinion  of  me  and  the  kind  feelings  toward 
me  which  Mr.  Poyser  has  been  expressing  on  your  behalf  and 
on  his  own,  and  it  will  always  be  my  heartiest  wish  to  deserve 
them.  In  the  course  of  things  \ve  may  expect  that,  if  I  live,  I 
shall  one  day  or  other  be  your  landlord  ;  indeed,  it  is  on  the 
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ground  of  that  expectation  that  my  grandfather  has  wished  me 
to  celebrate  this  day  and  to  come  among  you  now  ;  and  I  look 
forward  to  this  position,  not  merely  as  one  of  power  and  pleas- 
ure for  myself,  but  as  a  means  of  benefiting  my  neighbors.  It 
hardly  becomes  so  young  a  man  as  I  am  to  talk  much  about 
farming  to  you,  who  are  most  of  you  so  much  older,  and  are 
men  of  experience  ;  still  I  have  interested  myself  a  good  deal 
in  such  matters,  and  learned  as  much  about  them  as  my  op- 
portunities have  allowed  ;  and  when  the  course  of  events  shall 
place  the  estate  in  my  hands,  it  will  be  my  first  desire  to  af- 
ford my  tenants  all  the  encouragement  a  landlord  can  give 
them  in  improving  their  land  and  trying  to  bring  about  a 
better  practice  of  husbandry.  It  will  be  my  wish  to  be  looked 
on  by  all  my  deserving  tenants  as  their  best  friend,  and  noth- 
ing would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  respect  every 
man  on  the  estate,  and  to  be  respected  by  him  in  return.  It 
is  not  my  place  at  present  to  enter  into  particulars  ;  I  only 
meet  your  good  hopes  concerning  me  by  telling  you  that  my 
own  hopes  correspond  to  them — that  what  you  expect  from 
me  I  desire  to  fulfill ;  and  I  am  quite  of  Mr.-Poyser's  opinion, 
that  when  a  man  has  said  what  he  means  he  had  better  stop. 
But  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  having  my  own  health  drunk  by 
you  would  not  be  perfect  if  we  did  not  drink  the  health  of  my 
grandfather,  who  has  filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  me. 
I  will  say  no  more  until  you  have  joined  me  in  drinking 
his  health  on  a  day  when  he  has  wished  me  to  appear 
among  you  as  the  future  representative  of  his  name  and 
family." 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  present  except  Mr.  Irwine  who 
thoroughly  understood  and  approved  Arthur's  graceful  mode 
of  proposing  his  grandfather's  health.  The  farmers  thought 
the  young  squire  knew  well  enough  that  they  hated  the  old 
squire,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  said  "  he'd  better  not  ha'  stirred  a 
kettle  o'  sour  broth."  The  bucolic  mind  does  not  readily  ap- 
prehend the  refinements  of  good  taste.  But  the  toast  could 
not  be  rejected,  and  when  it  had  been  drunk,  Arthur  said, 

"  I  thank  you,  both  for  my  grandfather  and  myself ;  and 
now  there  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  tell  you,  that  you  may 
share  my  pleasure  about  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe  you  will. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  man  here  who  has  not  a  respect,  and 
some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  a  very  high  regard,  for  my  friend 
Adam  Bede.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  there  is  no  man  whose  word  can  be  more  depended 
on  than  his  ;  that  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do,  he  does  well, 
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and  is  as  careful  for  the  interests  of  those  who  employ  him 
as  for  his  own.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  was  very  fond  of  Adam 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  have  never  lost  my  old  feeling 
for  him — I  think  that  shows  that  I  know  a  good  fellow  when 
I  find  him.  It  has  long  been  my  wish  that  he  should  have 
the  management  of  the  woods  on  the  estate,  which  happen 
to  be  very  valuable ;  not  onjy  because  I  think  so  highly  of 
his  character,  but  because  he  has  the  knowledge  and  the  skill 
which  fit  him  for  the  place.  And  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  my  grandfather's  wish  too,  and  it  is  now  settled  that  Adam 
shall  manage  the  woods — a  change  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
very  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  estate  ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  by  and  by  join  me  in  drinking  his  health,  and  in  wishing 
him  all  the  prosperity  in  life  that  he  deserves.  But  there  is 
a  still  older  friend  of  mine  than  Adam  Bede  present,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  Mr.  Irwine.  I'm  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  must  drink  no  other  person's  health 
until  we  have  drunk  his.  I  know  you  have  all  reason  to  love 
him,  but  no  one  of  his  parishioners  has  so  much  reason  as  I. 
Come,  charge  your  glasses,  and  let  us  drink  to  our  excellent 
rector — three  times  three  ! " 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
wanting  to  the  last,  and  it  certainly  was  the  most  picturesque 
moment  in  the  scene  when  Mr.  Irwine  got  up  to  speak,  and 
all  the  faces  in  the  room  were  turned  toward  him.  The 
superior  refinement  of  his  face  was  much  more  striking  than 
that  of  Arthur's  when  seen  in  comparison  with  the  people 
round  them.  Arthur's  was  a  much  commoner  British  face, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  new-fashioned  clothes  was  more  akin 
to  the  young  farmer's  taste  in  costume  than  Mr.  Irwine's 
powder,  and  the  well-brushed  but  well-worn  black,  which 
seemed  to  be  his  chosen  suit  for  great  occasions,  for  he  had 
the  mysterious  secret  of  never  wearing  a  new-looking  coat. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,  by  a  great  many,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  have  had  to  thank  my  parishioners  for  giving  me 
tokens  of  their  good-will,  but  neighborly  kindness  is  among 
those  things  that  are  the  more  precious  the  older  they  get. 
Indeed,  our  pleasant  meeting  to-day  is  a  proof  that  when 
what  is  good  comes  of  age  and  is  likely  to  live  there  is  reason 
for  rejoicing,  and  the  relation  between  us  as  clergymen  and 
parishioners  came  of  age  two  years  ago,  for  it  is  three-and- 
twenty  years  since  I  first  came  among  you,  and  I  see  some 
tall,  fine-looking  young  men  here,  as  well  as  some  blooming 
young  women,  that  were  far  from  looking  as  pleasantly  at  mo 
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when  I  christened  them,  as  I  am  happy  to  see  them  looking 
now.  But  I'm  sure  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  say,  that 
among  all  those  young  men,  the  one  in  whom  I  have  the 
strongest  interest  is  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithorne,  for 
whom  you  have  just^expressed  your  regard.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  his  tutor  for  several  years,  and  have  naturally 
had  opportunities  of  knowing  him  intimately  which  cannot 
have  occurred  to  any  one  else  present ;  and  I  have  some  pride 
as  well  as  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  share  your  high 
hopes  concerning  him,  and  your  confidence  in  his  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  will  make  him  an  excellent  landlord 
when  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to  take  that  important  posi- 
tion among  you.  We  feel  alike  on  most  matters  on  which  a 
man  who  is  getting  toward  fifty  can  feel  in  common  with  a 
young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  and  he  has  just  been  express- 
ing a  feeling  which  I  share  very  heartily,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  omit  the  opportunity  of  saying  so.  That  feeling  is  his 
value  and  respect  for  Adam  Bede.  People  in  a  high  station 
are  of  course  more  thought  of  and  talked  about,  and  have 
their  virtues  more  praised,  than  those  whose  lives  are  passed 
in  humble,  every-day  work  ;  but  every  sensible  man  knows 
how  necessary  that  humble,  every-day  work  is,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  us  that  it  should  be  done  well.  And  I  agree 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithorne  in  feeling  that  when 
a  man  whose  duty  lies  in  that  sort  of  work  shows  a  character 
which  would  make  him  an  example  in  any  station,  his  merit 
should  be  acknowledged.  He  is  one  of  those  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  and  his  friends  should  delight  to  honor  him.  I  know 
Adam  Bede  well — I  know  what  he  is  as  a  workman,  and 
what  he  has  been  as  a  son  and  brother — and  I  am  saying  the 
simplest  truth  when  I  say  that  I  respect  him  as  much  as  I  re- 
spect any  man  living.  But  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  about  a 
stranger ;  some  of  you  are  his  intimate  friends,  and  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  here  who  does  not  know  enough  of  him  to 
join  heartily  in  drinking  his  health." 

As  Mr.  Irwine  paused  Arthur  jumped  up,  and,  filling  his 
glass,  said,  "  A  bumper  to  Adam  Bede,  and  may  he  live  to 
have  sons  as  faithful  and  clever  as  himself !  " 

No  hearer,  not  even  Bartle  Massey,  was  so  delighted  with 
this  toast  as  Mr.  Poyser  ;  "  tough  work  "  as  his  first  speech 
had  been,  he  would  have  started  up  to  make  another  if  he  had 
not  known  the  extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  course.  As  it 
was,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  feeling  in  drinking  his  ale  un- 
Usually  fast,  and  setting  down  his  glass  with  a  swing  of  his 
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arm  and  a  determined  rap.  If  Jonathan  Burge  and  a  few 
others  felt  less  comfortable  on  the  occasion,  they  tried  their 
best  to  look  contented,  and  so  the  toast  was  drunk  with  a 
good-will  apparently  unanimous. 

Adam  was  rather  paler  than  usual  when  he  got  up  to  thank 
his  friends.  He  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  this  public  tribute 
— very  naturally,  for  he  was  in  the  presence  of  all  his  little 
world,  and  it  was  uniting  to  do  him  honor.  But  he  felt  no 
shyness  about  speaking,  not  being  troubled  with  small  vanity 
or  lack  of  words ;  he  looked  neither  awkward  nor  embarrassed, 
but  stood  in  his  usual  firm,  upright  attitude,  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  backward  and  his  hands  perfectly  still,  in  that 
rough  dignity  which  is  peculiar  to  intelligent,  honest,  well-built 
workmen,  who  are  never  wondering  what  is  their  business  in 
the  world. 

"  I'm  quite  taken  by  surprise,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  expect 
anything  o'  this  sort,  for  it's  a  good  deal  more  than  my  wages. 
But  I've  the  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you,  captain,  and 
to  you,  Mr.  Irwine,  and  to  all  my  friends  here,  who've  drunk 
my  health,  and  wished  me  well.  It  'ud  be  nonsense  for  me 
to  be  saying,  I  don't  at  all  deserve  th'  opinion  you  have  of 
me  ;  that  'ud  be  poor  thanks  to  you,  to  say  that  you've  known 
me  all  these  years,  and  yet  haven't  sense  enough  to  find  out 
a  great  deal  o'  truth  about  me.  You  think,  if  I  undertake  to 
do  a  bit  o'  work,  I'll  do  it  well,  be  my  pay  big  or  little — and 
that's  true.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  stand  before  you  here  if  it 
wasna  true.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that's  a  man's  plain  duty, 
and  nothing  to  be  conceited  about,  and  it's  pretty  clear  to  me 
as  I've  never  done  more  than  my  duty  ;  for  let  us  do  what  we 
will,  it's  only  making  use  o'  the  sperrit  and  the  powers  that 
ha'  been  given  to  us.  And  so  this  kind-ness  o'  yours,  I'm  sure, 
is  no  debt  you  owe  me,  but  a  free  gift,  and  as  such  I  accept 
it  and  am  thankful:  And  as  to  this  new  employment  I've 
taken  in  hand,  I'll  only  say  that  I  took  it  at  Captain  Donni- 
thorne's  desire,  and  that  I'll  try  to  fulfill  his  expectations.  I'd 
wish  for  no  better  lot  than  to  work  under  him,  and  to  know 
that  while  I  wa  gettinto  my  own  bread  I  was  taking  care  of 
his  int'rests-  For  I  believe  he's  one  o'  those  gentlemen  as 
wishes  to  do  the  righ.  thing,  and  to  leave  the  world  a  bit  better 
than  he  found  it,  which  it's  my  belief  every  man  may  do, 
whether  he's  gentl:  or  simple,  whether  he  sets  a  good  bit  o' 
work  going  and  finds  the  money,  or  whether  he  does  the  work 
with  his  own  hands,  There's  no  occasion  for  me  to  say  any 
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more  about  what  I  feel  towai  \  him  :  I  hope  to  show  it  through 
the  rest  o'  my  life  in  my  actions." 

There  were  various  opinions  about  Adam's  speech  ;  some 
of  the  women  whispered  that  he  didn't  show  himseJf  thankful 
enough,  and  seemed  to  speak  as  proud  as  could  be  ;  but  most 
of  the  men  were  of  opinion  that  nobody  could  speak  more 
straightfor'ard,  and  that  Adam  was  as  fine  a  chap  as  need  to 
be.  While  such  observations  were  being  buzzed  about,  min- 
gled with  wonderings  as  to  what  the  old  squire  meant  to  do 
tor  a  bailiff,  and  whether  he  was  going  to  have  a  steward,  the 
two  gentlemen  had  risen,  and  were  walking  round  the  table 
where  the  wives  and  children  sat.  There  was  none  of  the 
strong  ale  here,  of  course,  but  wine  and  dessert — sparkling 
gooseberry  for  the  young  ones,  and  some  good  sherry  for  the 
mothers.  Mrs.  Poyser  was  at  the  head  of  this  table,  and 
Totty  was  now  seated  in  her  lap,  bending  her  small  nose  deep 
down  into  a  wine-glass  in  search  of  the  nuts  floating  there. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  "  said  Arthur.  "  Weren't 
you  pleased  to  hear  your  husband  make  such  a  good  speech 
to-day  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  men  are  mostly  so  tongue-tied — you're  forced 
partly  to  guess  what  they  mean,  as  you  do  wi'  the  dumb  crea- 
iures." 

"  What !  you  think  you  could  have  made  it  better  for 
him?  "  said  Mr.  Irwine,  laughing. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  I  want  to  say  anything,  I  can  mostly 
«ind  words  to  say  it  in,  thank  God.  Not  as  I'm  a-finding  faut 
wi'  my  husband,  for,  if  he's  a  man  o'  few  words,  what  he  says 
tie'll  stand  to." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  a  prettier  party  than  this,"  Arthur 
.said,  looking  round  at  the  apple-cheeked  children.  "  My  aunt 
and  the  Miss  Irwines  will  come  up  and  see  you  presently. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  noise  of  the  toasts,  but  it  would  be 
a  shame  for  them  not  to  see  you  at  table." 

He  walked  on,  speaking  to  the  mothers  and  patting  the 
children,  while  Mr.  Irwine  satisfied  himself  with  standing  still, 
and  nodding  at  a  distance,  that  no  one's  attention  might  be 
disturbed  from  the  young  squire,  the  hero  of  the  day.  Ar- 
thur did  not  venture  to  stop  near  Hetty,  but  merely  bowed  to 
her  as  he  passed  along  the  opposite  side.  The  foolish  child 
felt  her  heart  swelling  with  discontent ;  for  what  woman  was 
ever  satisfied  with  apparent  neglect,  even  when  she  knows  it 
to  be  the  mask  of  love  ?  Hetty  thought  this  was  going  to  be 
the  most  miserable  day  she  had  had  for  a  long  while ;  a  mo- 
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ment  o{  chill  daylight  and  reality  came  across  her  dream  j 
Arthur,  who  had  seemed  so  near  to  her  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, was  separated  from  her,  as  the  hero  of  a  great  proces- 
sion is  separated  from  a  small  outsider  in  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   GAMES. 

THE  great  dance  was  not  to  begin  until  eight  o'clock  ;  but 
for  any  lads  and  lasses  who  liked  to  dance  on  the  shady  grass 
before  then,  there  was  music  always  at  hand  ;  for  was  not  the 
band  of  the  Benefit  Club  capable  of  playing  excellent  jigs, 
reels,  and  hornpipes  ?  And  besides  this,  there  was  a  grand 
band  hired  from  Rosseter,  who,  with  their  wonderful  wind-in- 
struments and  puffed-out  cheeks,  were  themselves  a  delightful 
show  to  the  small  boys  and  girls.  To  say  nothing  of  Joshua 
Rann's  fiddle,  which,  by  an  act  of  generous  forethought,  he 
had  provided  himself  with,  in  case  any  one  should  be  of  suf- 
ficiently pure  taste  to  prefer  dancing  to  a  solo  on  that  instru- 
ment. 

Meantime,  when  the  sun  had  moved  off  the  great  open 
space  in  front  of  the  house,  the  games  began.  There  were  of 
course  well-soaped  poles  to  be  climbed  by  the  boys  and  youths, 
races  to  be  run  by  the  old  women,  races  to  be  run  in  sacks, 
heavy  weights  to  be  lifted  by  the  strong  men,  and  a  long 
list  of  challenges  to  such  ambitious  attempts  as  that  of  walk- 
ing as  many  yards  as  possible  on  one  leg — feats  in  which  it 
was  generally  remarked  that  Wiry  Ben,  being  "  the  lissom'st, 
springest  fellow  i'  the  country,"  was  sure  to  be  pre-eminent. 
To  crown  all,  there  was  to  be  a  donkey  race — that  sublimest 
of  all  races,  conducted  on  the  grand  socialistic  idea  of  every- 
body encouraging  everybody  else's  donkey,  and  the  sorriest 
donkey  winning. 

And  soon  after  four  o'clock,  splendid  old  Mrs.  Irwine,  in 
her  damask  satin  and  jewels  and  black  lace,  was  led  out  by 
Arthur,  followed  by  the  whole  family  party,  to  her  raised  seat 
under  the  striped  marquee,  where  she  was  to  give  out  the 
prizes  to  the  victors.  Staid,  formal  Miss  Lydia  had  requested 
to  resign  that  queenly  office  to  the  royal  old  lady,  and  Arthur 
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was  pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  godmother's 
taste  for  stateliness.  Old  Mr.  Donnithorne,  the  delicately- 
clean,  finely-scented,  withered  old  man,  led  out  Miss  Irwine, 
with  his  air  of  punctilious,  acid  politeness ;  Mr.  Gawaine 
brought  Miss  Lydia,  looking  neutral  and  stiff  in  an  elegant 
peach-blossom  silk  ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  came  last  with  his  pale 
sister  Anne.  No  other  friend  of  the  family,  beside  Mr.  Ga- 
waine, was  invited  to-day  ;  there  was  to  be  a  grand  dinner  for 
the  neighboring  gentry  on  the  morrow,  but  to-day  all  the  forces 
were  required  for  the  entertainment  of  the  tenants. 

There  was  a  sunk  fence  in  front  of  the  marquee,  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  park,  but  a  temporary  bridge  had  been 
made  for  the  passage  of  the  victors,  and  the  groups  of  people 
standing,  or  seated  here  and  there  on  benches,  stretched  on 
each  side  of  the  open  space  from  the  white  marquees  up  to 
the  sunk  fence. 

"  Upon  my  word  it's  a  pretty  sight,"  said  the  old  lady,  in 
her  deep  voice,  when  she  was  seated,  and  looked  around  on 
the  bright  scene  with  its  dark  green  background  ;  "  and  it's 
the  last  fete  day  I'm  likely  to  see,  unless  you  make  haste  and 
get  married,  Arthur.  But  take  care  you  get  a  charming  bride, 
else  I  would  rather  die  without  seeing  her." 

"  You  are  so  terribly  fastidious,  godmother,"  said  Arthur, 
"  I'm  afraid  I  should  never  satisfy  you  with  my  choice." 

"  Well,  I  won't  forgive  you  if  she's  not  handsome.  I  can't 
be  put  off  with  amiability,  which  is  always  the  excuse  people 
are  making  for  the  existence  of  plain  people.  And  she  must 
not  be  silly  ;  that  will  never  do,  because  you'll  want  managing, 
and  a  silly  woman  can't  manage  you.  Who  is  that  tall  young 
man,  Dauphin,  with  the  mild  face  ?  There — standing  without 
his  hat,  and  taking  such  care  of  that  tall  old  woman  by  the 
side  of  him — his  mother,  of  course.  I  like  to  see  that." 

"  What,  don't  you  know  him,  mother  ? "  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
"  That  is  Seth  Bede,  Adam>  brother— a  Methodist,  but  a  very 
good  fellow.  Poor  Seth  has  looked  rather  down-hearted  of 
late  ;  I  thought  it  was  because  of  his  father's  dying  in  that 
sad  way  ;  but  Joshua  Rann  tells  me  he  wanted  to  marry  that 
sweet  little  Methodist  preacher  who  was  here  about  a  month 
ago,  and  I  suppose  she  refused  him." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  hearing  about  her ;  but  there  are  no 
end  of  people  here  that  I  don't  know,  for  they're  grown  up  and 
altered  so  since  I  used  to  go  about." 

"  What  excellent  sight  you  have  !  "  said  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thorne, who  was  holding  a  double  glass  up  to  his  eyes,  "  to 
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Bee  the  expression  of  that  young  man's  face  so  far  off.  His 
face  is  nothing  but  a  pale  blurred  spot  to  me.  But  I  fancy  1 
have  the  advantage  of  you  when  we  come  to  look  close.  \ 
can  read  small  print  without  spectacles." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  you  began  with  being  very  near-sighted, 
and  those  near-sighted  eyes  always  wear  the  best,  i  want 
very  strong  spectacles  to  read  with,  but  then  I  think  my  eyes 
get  better  and  better  for  things  at  a  distance.  I  suppose  if  1 
could  live  another  fifty  years,  I  should  be  blind  to  everything 
that  wasn't  out  of  other  people's  sight,  like  a  man  who  stands 
in  3.  well,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  stars." 

"See,"  said  Arthur,  "the  old  women  are.  ready  to  set  out 
on  their  race  now.  Which  do  you  bet  on,  Gawaine  ?  " 

"The  long-legged  one,  unless  they  are  going  to  have  sev- 
eral heats,  and  then  the  little  wiry  one  may  win." 

"  There  are  the  Poysers,  mother,  not  far  off  on  the  right 
hand,"  said  Miss  Irwine.  "  Mrs.  Poyser  is  looking  at  you. 
Do  take  notice  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  the  old  lady,  giving  a  gracious 
bow  to  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  A  woman  who  sends  me  such  excel- 
lent cream  cheese  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Bless  me  !  what  a 
fat  child  that  is  she  is  holding  on  her  knee  !  But  who  is  that 
pretty  girl  with  dark  eyes  ?  " 

"  That  is  Hetty  Sorrel,"  said  Miss  Lydia  Donnithorne, 
"  Martin  Peyser's  niece — a  very  likely  young  person,  and 
well-looking  too.  My  maid  has  taught  her  fine  needle-work, 
and  she  has  mended  some  lace  of  mine  very  respectably  indeed 
— very  respectably." 

"  Why,  she  has  lived  with  the  Poysers  six  or  seven  years, 
mother;  you  must  have  seen  her,"  said  Miss  Irwine. 

"  No,  I've  never  seen  her,  child  ;  at  least,  not  as  she  is 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine,  continuing  to  look  at  Hetty.  "  Well- 
looking,  indeed  !  she's  a  perfect  beauty  !  I've  never  seen 
anything  so  pretty  since'  my  young  days.  What  a  pity  such 
beauty  as  that  should  be  thrown  away  among  the  farmers, 
when  it's  wanted  so  terribly  among  the  good  families  without 
fortune  !  I  dare  say,  now,  she'll  marry  a  man  who'd  have 
thought  her  just  as  pretty  if  she  had  had  round  eyes  and  red 
hair." 

Arthur  dared  not  turn  his  eyes  toward  Hetty,  while  Mrs. 
Irwine  was  speaking  of  her.  He  feigned  not  to  hear,  and  to 
be  occupied  with  something  on  the  opposite  side.  But  he  saw 
her, plainly  enough  without  looking;  saw  her  in  heightened 
beauty,  because  he  hearrd  her  beauty  praised- — for  other  men's 
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opinion,  you  know,  was  like  a  native  climate  to  Arthur's  feel- 
ings :  it  was  the  air  on  which  they  thrived  the  best  and  grew 
strong.  Yes  !  she  was  eryough  to  turn  any  man's  head  ;  any 
man  in  his  place  would  have  done  and  felt  the  same.  And  to 
give  her  up  after  all,  as  he  was  determined  to  do,  would  be  an 
act  that  he  should  always  look  back  upon  with  pride. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  replying  to  her  last  words, 
"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there.  The  common  people  are  not 
quite  so  stupid  as  you  imagine.  The  commonest  man,  who 
has  his  ounce  of  sense  and  feeling,  is  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lovely,  delicate  woman  and  a  coarse  one. 
Even  a  dog  feels  a  difference  in  their  presence.  The  man  may 
be  no  better  able  than  the  dog  to  explain  the  influence  the 
more  refined  beauty  has  on  him,  but  he  feels  it." 

"  Bless  me,  Dauphin,  what  does  an  old  bachelor  like  you 
know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  old  bachelors  are 
wiser  than  married  men,  because  they  have  time  for  more  gen- 
eral contemplation.  Your  fine  critic  of  women  must  never 
shackle  his  judgment  by  calling  one  woman  his  own  ;  but,  as 
an  example  of  what  I  was  saying,  that  pretty  Methodist 
preacher  I  mentioned  just  now  told  me  that  she  had  preached 
to  the  roughest  miners,  and  had  never  been  treated  with  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  them.  The 
reason  is  —  though  she  doesn't  know  it  —  that  there's  so  much 
tenderness,  refinement,  and  purity  about  her.  Such  a  woman 
as  that  brings  with  her  '  airs  from  heaven  *  that  the  coarsest 
fellow  is  not  insensible  to." 

"  Here's  a  delicate  bit  of  womanhood,  or  girlhood,  coming 
to  receive  a  prize,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Gawaine.  "  She  must 
b^  one  of  the  racers  in  the  sacks,  who  had  set  off  before  we 


. 

The  "bit  of  womanhood"  was  our  old  acquaintance, 
Bessy  Cranage,  otherwise  Chad's  Bess,  whose  large  red  cheeks 
and  blowsy  person  had  undergone  an  exaggeration  of  color, 
which,  if  she  had  happened  to  be  a  heavenly  body,  would  have 
made  her  sublime.  Bessy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  taken  to  her 
earrings  again  since  Dinah's  departure,  and  was  otherwise 
decked  out  in  such  small  finery  as  she  could  muster.  Any 
one  who  could  have  looked  into  poor  Bessy's  heart  would 
have  seen  a  striking  resemblance  between  her  little  hopes  and 
anxieties  and  Hetty's.  The  advantage,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  on  Bessy's  side  in  the  matter  of  feeling.  But  then,  you 
see,  they  were  so  very  different  outside  !  You  would  have 
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been  inclined  to  box  Bessy's  ears,  and  you  would  have  longed 
to  kiss  Hetty. 

Bessy  had  been  tempted  to  run  the  arduous  race,  partly 
from  mere  hoidenish  gayety,  partly  because  of  the  prize. 
Some  one  had  said  there  were  to  be  cloaks  and  other  nice 
clothes  for  prizes,  and  she  approached  the  marquee,  fanning 
herself  with  her  handkerchief,  but  with  exultation  sparkling  in 
her  round  eyes. 

"  Here  is  the  prize  for  the  first  sack-race,"  said  Miss 
Ly^ia,  taking  a  large  parcel  from  the  table  where  the  prizes 
were  laid,  and  giving  it  to  Mrs.  Irwine  before  Bessy  came  up ; 
"  an  excellent  grogram  gown  and  a  piece  of  flannel." 

"  You  didn't  think  the  winner  was  to  be  so  young,  I  sup- 
pose, aunt  ? "  said  Arthur.  "  Couldn't  you  find  something 
else  for  this  girl,  and  save  that  grim-looking  gown  for  one  of 
the  older  women  ? " 

"  I  have  bought  nothing  but  what  is  useful  and  substan- 
tial," said  Miss  Lydia,  adjusting  her  own  lace  ;  "  I  should  not 
think  of  encouraging  a  love  of  finery  in  young  women  of  that 
class.  I  have  a  scarlet  cloak,  but  that  is  for  the  old  woman 
who  wins." 

This  speech  of  Miss  Lydia's  produced  rather  a  mocking 
expression  in  Mrs.  Irwine's  face  as  she  looked  at  Arthur, 
while  Bessy  came  up  and  dropped  a  series  of  courtesies. 

"  This  is  Bessy  Cranage,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  kindly, 
"  Chad  Cranage's  daughter.  You  remember  Chad  Cranage, 
the  blacksmith?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "  Well,  Bessy,  here 
is  your  prize— excellent  warm  things  for  winter.  I'm  sure  you 
have  had  hard  work  to  win  them  this  warm  day." 

Bessy's  lip  fell  as  she  saw  the  ugly,  heavy  gown,  which 
felt  so  hot  and  disagreeable,  too,  on  this  July  day,  and  was 
such  a  great  ugly  thing  to  carry.  She  dropped  her  courtesies 
again,  without  looking  up,  and  with  a  growing  tremulousness 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  then  turned  away. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Arthur;  "  I  think  she's  disappointed.  I 
wish  it  had  been  something  more  to  her  taste." 

"  She's  a  bold-looking  young  person,''  observed  Miss  Lydia. 
"  Not  at  all  one  I  should  like  to  encourage." 

Arthur  silently  resolved  that  he  would  make  Bessy  a 
present  of  money  before  the  day  was  over,  that  she  might  buy 
something  more  to  her  mind  ;  but  she,  not  aware  of  the  con- 
solation in  store  for  her,  turned  out  of  the  open  space,  where 
she  was  visible  from  the  marquee,  and  throwing  down  the 
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odious  bundle  under  a  tree,  began  to  cry — very  much  tittered 
at  the  while  by  the  small  boys.  In  this  situation  she  was  de- 
scried by  her  discreet  matronly  cousin,  who  lost  no  time  in 
coming  up,  having  just  given  the  baby  into  her  husband's 
charge. 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  ?  "  said  Bess  the  matron,  taking 
up  the  bundle  and  examining  it.  "  Ye'n  sweltered  yoursen,  I 
reckon,  running  that  fool's  race.  An'  here,  they'n  gi'en  you 
lots  o'  good  grogram  an'  flannel,  as  should  ha'  been  gi'en  by 
good  rights  to  them  as  had  the  sense  to  keep  away  from  such 
foolery.  Ye  might  spare  me  a  bit  o'  this  grogram  to  make 
clothes  for  the  lad — ye  war  ne'er  ill-natured,  Bess  ;  I  ne'er 
said  that  on  ye." 

"  Ye  may  take  it  all,  for  what  I  care,"  said  Bess  the  maiden, 
with  a  pettish  movement,  beginning  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
and  recover  herself. 

"  Well,  I  could  do  wi't,  if  so  be  ye  want  to  get  rid  on't," 
said  the  disinterested  cousin,  walking  quickly^way  with  the 
bundle,  lest  Chad's  Bess  should  change  her  mind. 

But  the  bonny-cheeked  lass  was  blest  with  an  elasticity  of 
spirits  that  secured  her  from  any  rankling  grief ;  and  by  the 
time  the  grand  climax  of  the  donkey  race  came  on,  her  disap- 
pointment was  entirely  lost  in  the  delightful  excitement  of  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  the  last  donkey  by  hisses,  while  the 
boys  applied  the  argument  of  sticks.  But  the  strength  of  the 
donkey  mind  lies  in  adopting  a  course  inversely  as  the 
arguments  urged,  which,  well  considered,  requires  as  great  a 
mental  force  as  the  direct  sequence ;  and  the  present  donkey 
proved  the  first-rate  order  of  his  intelligence  by  coming  to  a 
dead  standstill  just  when  the  blows  were  thickest.  Great  was 
the  shouting  of  the  crowd,  radiant  the  grinning  of  Bill  Downes 
the  stone-sawyer  and  the  fortunate  rider  of  this  superior 
beast,  which  stood  calm  and  stiff-legged  in  the  midst  of  its 
triumph. 

Arthur  himself  had  provided  the  prizes  for  the  men,  and 
Bill  was  made  happy  with  a  splendid  pocket-knife,  supplied 
with  blades  and  gimlets  enough  to  make  a  man  at  home  on  a 
desert  island.  He  had  hardly  returned  from  the  marquee 
with  the  prize  in  his  hand,  when  it  began  to  be  understood 
that  Wiry  Ben  proposed  to  amuse  the  company,  before  the 
gentry  went  to  dinner,  with  an  impromptu  and  gratuitous  per- 
formance— namely,  a  hornpipe,  the  main  idea  of  which  was 
doubtless  borrowed  ;  but  this  was  to  be  developed  by  the 
dancer  in  so  peculiar  and  complex  a  manner  that  no  one 
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could  deny  him  the  praise  of  originality.  Wiry  Ben's  pride  in 
his  dancing — an  accomplishment  productive  of  great  effect  at 
the  yearly  Wake — had  needed  only  slightly  elevating  by  an 
extra  quantity  of  good  ale,  to  convince  him  that  the  gentry 
would  be  very  much  struck  with  his  performance  of  the  horvi- 
pipe  ;  and  he  had  been  decidedly  encouraged  in  this  idea  by 
Joshua  Rann,  who  observed  that  it  was  nothing  but  right  to  do 
something  to  please  the  young  squire,  in  return  for  what  he 
had  done  for  them.  You  will  be  the  less  surprised  at  this 
opinion  in  so  grave  a  personage  when  you  learn  that  Ben  had 
requested  Mr.  Rann  to  accompany  him  on  the  fiddle,  and 
Joshua  felt  quite  sure  that  though  there  might  not  be  much  in 
the  dancing,  the  music  would  make  up  for  it.  Adam  Bede, 
who  was  present  in  one  of  the  large  marquees,  where  the  plan 
was  being  discussed,  told  Ben  he  had  better  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself — a  remark  which  at  once  fixed  Ben's  determina- 
tion :  he  was  not  going  to  let  anything  alone  because  Adam 
Bede  turned  up  his  nose  at  it. 

"  What's  this,  what's  this  ?  "  said  old  Mr.  Donnithorne. 
"  Is  it  something  you've  arranged,  Arthur  ?  Here's  the  clerk 
coming  with  his  fiddle,  and  a  smart  fellow  with  a  nosegay  in 
his  button-hole." 

"  No,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  I  know  nothing  about  it.  By  Jove, 
he's  going  to  dance  !  It's  one  of  the  carpenters — I  forget  his 
name  at  this  moment." 

"  It's  Ben  Cranage — Wiry  Ben,  they  call  him,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine  ;  "  rather  a  loose  fish,  I  think.  Anne,  my  dear,  I  see 
that  fiddle-scraping  is  too  much  for  you  :  you're  getting 
tired.  Let  me  take  you  in  now,  that  you  may  rest  till 
dinner." 

Miss  Anne  rose  assentingly,  and  the  good  brother  took 
her  away,  while  Joshua's  preliminary  scrapings  burst  into  the 
"White  Cockade,"  from  which  he  intended  to  pass  to  a  va- 
riety of  tunes,  by  a  series  of  transitions  which  his  good  ear 
really  taught  him  to  execute  with  some  skill.  It  would  have 
been  an  exasperating  fact  to  him,  if  he  had  known  it,  that 
the  general  attention  was  too  thoroughly  absorbed  by  Ben's 
dancing  for  any  one  to  give  much  heed  to  the  music. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  real  English  rustic  perform  a  solo 
dance  ?  Perhaps  you  have  onhr  seen  a  ballet  rustic,  smiling 
like  a  merry  countryman  in  crockery,  with  graceful  turns  of 
the  haunch  and  insinuating  movements  of  the  head.  This  is 
as  much  like  the  real  thing  as  the  "  Bird  Waltz  "  is  like^the 
gong  of  birds.  Wiry  Ben  never  smiled  j  he  looked  as  serious 
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as  a  dancing  monkey— as  serious  as  if  he  had  oeen  an  ex- 
perimental philosopher  ascertaining  in  his  own  person  the 
amount  of  shaking  and  the  varieties  of  angularity  that  ceuld 
be  given  to  the  human  limbs. 

To  make  amends  for  the  abundant  laughter  in  the  striped 
marquee,  Arthur  clapped  his  hands  continually  and  cried 
"  Bravo  !  "  But  Ben  had  one  admirer  whose  eyes  followed 
his  movements  with  a  fervid  gravity  that  equalled  his  own. 
It  was  Martin  Poyser,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench,  with 
Tommy  between  his  legs. 

"  What  dost  think  o'  that  ?  "  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  He 
goes  as  pat  to  the  music  as  if  he  was  made  o'  clock-work.  I 
used  to  be  a  pretty  good  un  at  dancing  myself  when  I  was 
lighter,  but  I  could  niver  ha'  hit  it  just  to  the  hair  like  that." 

"  It's  little  matter  what  his  limbs  are,  to  my  thinking,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Poyser.  "  He's  empty  enough  i'  the  upper  story, 
or  he'd  niver  come  jigging  an'  stamping  i'  that  way,  like  a 
mad  grasshopper,  for  the  gentry  to  look  at  him.  They're  fit  to 
die  wi'  laughing,  I  can  see." 

"  Well,  well,  so  much  the  better,  it  amuses  'em,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  did  not  easily  take  an  irritable  view  of  things. 
"  But  they're' going  away  now,  t'  have  their  dinner,  I  reckon. 
We'll  move  about  a  bit,  shall  we  ?  and  see  what  Adam  Bede's 
doing.  He's  got  to  look  after  the  drinking  and  things ;  I  doubt 
he  hasna  had  much  fun." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   DANCE. 

ARTHUR  had  chosen  the  entrance-hall  for  the  ball-room  ; 
very  wisely,  for  no  other  room  could  have  been  so  air}',  or 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  wide  doors  opening  into 
the  garden,  as  well  as  a  ready  entrance  into  the  other  rooms. 
To  be  sure  a  stone  floor  was  not  the  pleasantest  to  dance  on, 
but  then,  most  of  the  dancers  had  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
a  Christmas  dance  on  kitchen  quarries.  It  was  one  of  those 
entrance-halls  which  make  the  surrounding  rooms  look  like 
closets,  with  stucco  angels,  trumpets,  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  lofty  ceiling,  and  great  medallions  of  miscellaneous  heroes 
on  the  walls,  alternating  with  statues  in  niches.  Just  the 
sort  of  place  to  be  ornanv  n'.ed,  well  with  green  boughs,  and 
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Mr.  Craig  had  been  proud  to  show  his  taste  and  his  liot-house 
plants  on  the  occasion.  The  broad  steps  of  the  stone  staircase 
were  covered  with  cushions  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  children, 
who  were  to  stay  till  half-past  nine  with  the  servant-maids  to 
see  the  dancing ;  and  as  this  dance  was  confined  to  the  chief 
tenants,  there  was  abundant  room  for  every  one.  The  lights 
were  charmingly  disposed  in  colored  paper  lamps,  high  up 
among  green  boughs,  and  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters, 
as  they  peeped  in,  believed  no  scene  could  be  more  splendid  ; 
they  knew  now  quite  well  in  what  sort  of  rooms  the  king  and 
queen  lived,  and  their  thoughts  glanced  with  some  pity  to- 
ward cousins  and  acquaintances  who  had  not  this  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  things  went  on  in  the  great  world. 
The  lamps  were  already  lit,  though  the  sun  had  not  long  set, 
and  there  was  that  calm  light  out  of  doors  in  which  we  seem 
to  see  all  objects  more  distinctly  than  in  the  broad  day. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  outside  the  house  :  the  farmers  and 
their  families  were  moving  about  the  lawn,  among  the  flowers 
and  shrubs,  or  along  the  broad  straight  road  leading  from 
the  east  front,  where  a  carpet  of  mossy  grass  spread  on  each 
side  studded  here  and  there  with  a  dark  rlat-boughed  cedar, 
or  a  grand  pyramidal  fir  sweeping  the  ground  with  its  branches, 
all  tipped  with  a  fringe  of  paler  green.  The  groups  of  cot- 
tagers in  the  park  were  gradually  diminishing,  the  young  ones 
being  attracted  toward  the  lights  that  were  beginning  to  gleam 
from  the  windows  of  the  gallery  in  the  abbey,  which  was  to  be 
their  dancing-room,  and  some  of  the  sober  elder  ones  thinking 
it  time  to  go  home  quietly.  One  of  these  was  Lisbeth  Bede, 
and  Seth  went  with  her,  not  from  filial  attention  only,  for  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  join  in  dancing.  It  had  been 
rather  a  melancholy  day  to  Seth  •  Dinah  had  never  been  more 
constantly  present  with  him  than  in  this  scene,  where  every- 
thing was  so  unlike  her.  He  saw  her  all  the  more  vividly  after 
looking  at  the  thoughtless  faces  and  gay-colored  dresses  of 
the  young  women — just  as  one  feels  the  beauty  and  the  great- 
ness of  a  pictured  Madonna  the  more  when  it  has  been  for  a 
moment  screened  from  us  by  a  vulgar  head  in  a  bonnet.  But 
this  presence  of  Dinah  in  his  mind  only  helped  him  to  bear 
the  better  with  his  mother's  mood,  which  had  been  becoming 
more  and  more  querulous  for  the  last  hour.  Poor  Lisbeth  was 
suffering  from  a  conflict  of  feelings.  Her  joy  and  pride  in 
the  honor  paid  to  her  darling  son  Adam  was  beginning  to  be 
worsted  in  the  conflict  with  the  jealousy  and  fretfulness  which 
had  revived  when  Adam  came  to  tell  her  that  Captain  Donni- 
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fhorne  desired  him  to  join  the  dancers  in  the  hall,  Adam 
was  getting  more  and  more  out  of  her  reach  ;  she  wished  all 
the  old  troubles  back  again,  for  then  it  mattered  more  to  Adam 
what  his  mother  said  and  did. 

"Eh!  it's  fine  talkin'  o'  dancin',''  she  said;  "an' thy 
father  not  a  five  week  in's  grave.  An'  I  wish  I  war  there 
too,  i'stid  o'  bein'  left  to  take  up  merrier  folks's  room  above 
ground." 

"  Nay,  don't  look  at  it  i'  that  way,  mother,"  said  Adam, 
who  was  determined  to  be  gentle  to  her  to-day.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  dance — I  shall  only  look  on.  And  since  the  captain 
wishes  me  to  be  there,  it  'ud  look  as  if  I  thought  I  knew 
better  than  him,  to  say  e'd  rather  not  stay.  And  thee  know'st 
how  he's  behaved  to  me  to-day." 

"  Eh !  thee't  do  as  thee  lik'st,  for  thy  old  mother's  got  no 
right  t'  hinder  thee.  She's  nought  but  the  old  husk,  and 
thee'st  slipped  away  from  her  like  the  ripe  nut." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Adam,  "  I'll  go  and  tell  the  captain 
as  it  hurts  thy  feelings  for  me  to  stay,  and  I'd  rather  go  home 
upo'  that  account ;  he  won't  take  it  ill  then,  I  dare  say,  and 
I'm  willing."  He  said  this  with  some  effort,  for  he  really 
longed  to  be  near  Hetty  this  evening. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  wonna  ha'  thee  do  that — the  young  squire  'ull 
be  angered.  Go  an'  do  vhat  thee't  ordered  to  do,  an'  me 
an'  Seth  'ull  go  whome.  I  know  it's  a  grit  honor  for  thee  to 
be  so  looked  on — an'  who's  prouder  on  it  nor  thy  mother  ? 
Hadna  she  the  cumber  o'  rearin'  thee  an'  doin'  for  thee  all 
these  'ears  ? " 

"Well,  good-by,  then,  mother — good-by,  lad — remember 
Gyp  when  you  get  home,"  said  Adam,  turning  away  toward 
the  gate  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  he  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  join  the  Poysers,  for  he  had  been  so  occupied  through- 
out the  afternoon  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  speak  to  Hetty. 
His  eyes  soon  detected  a  distant  group,  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  right  one,  returning  to  the  house  along  the  broad  gravel 
road,  and  he  hastened  on  to  meet  them. 

"  Why,  Adam,  I'm  glad  to  get  sight  on  y'  again,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  was  carrying  Totty  on  his  arm.  "  You're  going 
t'  have  a  bit  o'  fun,  I  hope,  now  your  work's  all  done.  And 
here's  Hetty  has  promised  no  end  o'  partners,  an'  I've  just 
been  askin'  her  if  she'd  agreed  to  dance  wi'  you,  an'  she  says 
no." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  think  o'  dancing  to-night,"  said  Adam,  al- 
ready tempted  to  change  his  mind,  as  he  looked  at  Hetty. 
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"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  Why,  everybody's  goin* 
to  dance  to-night,  all  but  th'  old  squire  and  Mrs.  Irwine. 
Mrs.  Best's  been  tellin'  us  as  Miss  Lyddy  and  Miss  Irwine  'uil 
dance,  an'  the  young  squire  'ull  pick  my  wife  for  his  furst 
partner,  t'  open  the  ball ;  so  she'll  be  forced  to  dance,  though 
she's  laid  by  ever  sin'  the  Christmas  afore  the  little  un  was 
born.  You  canna  for  shame  stand  still,  Adam,  an'  you  a  fine 
young  fellow,  and  can  dance  as  well  as  anybody." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  it  'ud  be  unbecomin'.  I 
know  the  dancin's  nonsense  ;  but  if  you  stick  at  everything 
because  it's  nonsense,  you  wonna  go  far  i'  this  life.  When 
your  broth's  ready  made  for  you,  you  mun  swallow  the  thick- 
enin'  or  else  let  the  broth  alone." 

"  Then  if  Hetty  'ull  dance  with  me,"  said  Adam,  yielding 
either  to  Mrs.  Poyser's  argument  or  to  something  else,  "  I'll 
dance  whichever  dance  she's  free." 

"I've  got  no  partner  for  the  fourth  dance,"  said  Hetty; 
"  I'll  dance  that  with  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  but  you  mun  dance  the  first 
dance,  Adam,  else  it'll  look  partic'ler.  There's  plenty  o'  nice 
partners  to  pick  an'  choose  from,  an'  it's  hard  for  the  gells 
when  the  men  stan'  by  and  don't  ask  'em." 

Adam  felt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Poyser's  observation  :  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  dance  with  no  one  beside  Hetty  ;  and  re- 
membering that  Jonathan  Burge  had  some  reason  to  feel  hurt 
to-day,  he  resolved  to  ask  Miss  Mary  to  dance  with  him  the 
first  dance,  if  she  had  no  other  partner. 

"  There's  the  big  clock  strikin'  eight,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  ; 
"  we  must  make  haste  in  now,  else  the  squire  and  the  -ladies 
'ull  be  in  afore  us,  an'  that  wouldna  look  well." 

When  they  had  entered  the  hall,  and  the  three  children  un- 
der Molly's  charge  had  been  seated  on  the  stairs,  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  Arthur  en- 
tered in  his  regimentals,  leading  Mrs.  Irwine  to  a  carpet-cov- 
ered dais  ornamented  with  hot-house  plants, "where  she  and 
Miss  Anne  were  to  be  seated  with  old  Mr.  Donnithorne,  that 
they  might  look  on  at  the  dancing,  like  kings  and  queens  in 
the  plays.  Arthur  had  put  on  his  uniform  to  please  the  tenants, 
he  said,  who  thought  as  much  of  his  militia  dignity  as  if  it  had 
been  an  elevation  to  the  premiership.  He  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  gratify  them  in  that  way  :  his  uniform  was  very 
advantageous  to  his  figure. 

The  old  squire,  before  sitting  down,  walked  round  the  hall 
to  greet  the  tenants  and  make  poHte  speeches  to  the  wives  ; 
lie  was  always  poT  -  — '•  iw*Wj4  found  out,  after 
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long  puzzling,  that  this  polish  was  one  of  the  signs  of  hard- 
ness. It  was  observed  that  he  gave  his  most  elaborate  civility 
to  Mrs.  Poyser  to-night,  inquiring  particularly  about  her  health, 
recommending  her  to  strengthen  herself  with  cold  water  as  he 
did,  and  avoid  all  drugs.  Mrs.  Poyser  courtesied  and  thanked 
him  with  great  self-command,  but  when  he  had  passed  on,  she 
whispered  to  her  husband,  "  I'll  lay  my  life  he's  brewin'  some 
nasty  turn  against  us.  Old  Harry  doesna  wag  his  tail  so  for 
nothin'."  Mr.  Poyser  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  now  Arthur 
came  up  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Poyser,  I'm  come  to  request  the 
favor  of  your  hand  for  the  first  dance  ;  and  Mr.  Poyser  you 
must  let  me  take  you  to  my  aunt,  for  she  claims  you  as  her 
partner." 

The  wife's  pale  cheek  flushed  with  a  nervous  sense  of  un- 
wonted honor,  as  Arthur  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room  ;  but 
Mr.  Poyser,  to  whom  an  extra  glass  had  restored  his  youthful 
confidence  in  his  good  looks  and  good  dancing,  walked  along 
with  them  quite  proudly,  secretly  flattering  himself  that  Miss 
Lydia  had  never  had  a  partner  in  her  life  who  could  lift  her 
off  the  ground  as  he  would.  In  order  to  balance  the  honors 
given  to  the  two  parishes,  Miss  Irwine  danced  with  Luke 
Britton,  the  largest  Broxton  farmer,  and  Mr.  Gawaine  led  out 
Mrs.  Britton.  Mr.  Irwine,  after  seating  his  sister  Anne,  had 
gone  to  the  Abbey  gallery,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Arthur  be- 
forehand, to  see  how  the  merriment  of  the  cottagers  was  pros- 
pering. Meanwhile,  all  the  less  distinguished  couples  had 
taken  their  places  :  Hetty  was  led  out  by  the  inevitable  Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mary  Burge  by  Adam  ;  and  now  the  music  struck 
up,  and  the  glorious  country  dance,  best  of  all  dances,  began. 

Pity  it  was  not  a  boarded  floor  !  Then  the  rhythmic  stamp- 
ing of  the  thick  shoes  would  have  been  better  than  any  drums. 
That  merry  stamping,  that  gracious  nodding  of  the  head,  that 
waving  bestowal  of  the  hand — where  can  we  see  them  now  ? 
That  simple  dancing  of  well-covered  matrons,  laying  aside  for 
an  hour  the  cares  of  house  and  dairy,  remembering  but  not 
affecting  youth,  not  jealous  but  proud  of  the  young  maidens 
by  their  side — that  holiday  sprightliness  of  portly  husbands 
paying  little  compliments  to  their  wives,  as  i^their  courting  days 
were  come  again — those  lads  and  lasses  a  little  confused  and 
awkward  with  their  partners,  having  nothing  to  say — it  would 
be  a  pleasant  variety  to  see  all  that  sometimes,  instead  of  low 
dresses  and  large  skirts,  and  scanning  glances  exploring  cos- 
tumes, arid  languid  men  in  lackered  boots  smiling  with  double 
meaning. 
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There  was  but  one  thing  to  mar  Martin  Peyser's  pleasure 
in  this  dance  ;  it  was,  that  he  was  always  in  close  contact 
with  Luke  Britton,  that  slovenly  farmer.  He  thought  of  throw- 
ing a  little  glazed  coldness  into  his  eye  in  the  crossing  of 
hands  ;  but  then,  as  Miss  Irwine  was  opposite  to  him  instead 
of  the  offensive  Luke,  he  might  freeze  the  wrong  person. 
So  he  gave  his  face  up  to  hilarity,  unchilled  by  moral  judg- 
ments. 

How  Hetty's  heart  beat  as  Arthur  approached  her !  He 
had  hardly  looked  at  her  to-day  ;  now  he  must  take  her  hand. 
Would  he  press  it  ?  would  he  look  at  her  ?  She  thought  she 
should  cry  if  he  gave  her  no  sign  of  feeling.  Now  he  was  there 
- — he  had  taken  her  hand — yes,  "ha  was  pressing  it.  Hetty 
turned  pale  as  she  looked  up  to  him  for  an  instant  and  met  his 
eyes  before  the  dance  carried  him  away.  That  pale  look  came 
upon  Arthur  like  the  beginning  of  a  dull  pain,  which  clung  to 
him,  though  he  must  dance  and  smile  and  joke  all  the  same. 
Hetty  would  look  so  when  he  told  her  what  he  had  to  tell 
her  ;  and  he  should  never  be  able  to  bear  it — he  should  be  a 
fool  and  give  way  again.  Hetty's  look  did  not  realb/mean  so 
much  as  he  thought ;  it  was  only  the  sign  of  a  struggle  between 
the  desire  for  him  to  notice  her,  and  the  dread  lest  she  should 
betray  the  desire  to  others.  But  Hetty's  face  had  a  language 
that  transcended  her  feelings.  There  are  faces  which  nature 
charges  with  a  meaning  and  pathos  not  belonging  to  the  single 
human  soul  that  flutters  beneath  them,  but  speaking  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  foregone  generations — eyes  that  tell  of  deep 
love  which  doubtless  has  been  and  is  somewhere,  but  not 
paired  with  these  eyes — perhaps  paired  with  pale  eyes  that 
can  say  nothing;  just  as  a  national  language  may  be  instinct 
with  poetry  unfelt  by  the  lips  that  use  it.  That  look  of  Hetty's 
oppressed  Arthur  with  a  dread  which  yet  had  something  of  a 
terrible  unconfessed  delight  in  it,  that  she  loved  him  too  well. 
There  was  a  hard  task  before  him,  for  at  that  moment  he  felt 
he  would  have  given  up  three  years  of  his  youth  for  the  hap- 
piness of  abandoning  himself  without  remorse  to  his  passion 
for  Hetty. 

These  were  the  incongruous  thoughts  in  his  mind  as  he 
led  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  panting  with  fatigue,  and  secretly 
resolving  that  neither  judge  nor  jury  should  force  her  to  dance 
another  dance,  to  take  a  quiet  rest  in  the  dining-room,  where 
supper  was  laid  out  for  the  guests  to  come  and  take  it  as  they 
chose.  * 

"I  Ve   desired  Hetty  to  remember  as  she's  got  to   dance 
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wi'  you,  sir,"  said  the  good,  innocent  woman  ;  "  for  she's  so 
thoughtless,  she'd  be  like  enough  to  go  and  engage  herself 
for  ivery  dance.  So  I  told  her  not  to  promise  too  many." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Arthur,  not  without  a 
twinge.  "  Now  sit  down  in  this  comfortable  chair,  and  here 
is  Mills  ready  to  give  you  what  you  would  like  best." 

He  hurried  away  to  seek  another  matronly  partner,  for 
due  honor  must  be  paid  to  the  married  women  before  he  asked 
any  of  the  young  ones  ;  and  the  country  dances,  and  the 
stamping,  and  the  gracious  nodding,  and  the  waving  of  hands, 
Vent  on  joyously. 

At  last  the  time  had  come  for  the  fourth  dance — longed 
[or  by  the  strong,  grave  Adam,  as  if  he  had  been  a  delicate- 
handed  youth  of  eighteen  ;  for  we  are  all  very  much  alike 
when  we  are  in  our  first  love  ;  and  Adam  had  hardly  ever 
touched  Hetty's  hand  for  more  than  a  transient  greeting — had 
never  danced  with  her  but  once  before.  His  eyes  had  fol- 
lowed her  eagerly  to-night  in  spite  of  himself,  and  had  taken  in 
deeper  draughts  of  love.  He  thought  she  behaved  so  prettily, 
so  quietly ;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  flirting  at  all ;  she  smiled 
less  than  usual ;  there  was  almost  a  sweet  sadness  about  her. 
"God  bless  her!  "he  said,  inwardly  ;  "I'd  make  her  life  a 
happy  un  if  a  strong  arm  to  work  for  her  and  a  heart  to  love 
her  could  do  it." 

And  then  there  stole  over  him  delicious  thoughts  of  com- 
ing home  from  work,  and  drawing  Hetty  to  his  side,  and 
feeling  her  cheek  softly  pressed  against  his,  till  he  forgot 
where  he  was,  and  the  music  and  the  tread  of  her  feet  might 
have  been  the  falling  of  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  for 
what  he  knew. 

But  now  the  third  dance  was  ended,  and  he  might  go  up 
to  her  and  claim  her  hand.  She  was  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall  near  the  staircase,  whispering  with  Molly,  who  had  just 
given  the  sleeping  Totty  into  her  arms  before  running  to  fetch 
shawls  and  bonnets  from  the  landing.  Mrs.  Poyser  had  taken 
the  two  boys  away  into  the  dining-room  to  give  them  some 
cake  before  they  went  home  in  the  cart  with  grandfather,  and 
Molly  was  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Let  me  hold  her,"  said  Adam,  as  Molly  turned  up  stairs  3 
"  the  children  are  so  heavy  when  they're  asleep." 

Hetty  was  glad  of  the  relief,  for  to  hold  Totty  in  her  arms, 
standing,  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  variety  to  her  ;  but  this 
second  transfer  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  rousing  Totty, 
who  was  not  behind  any  child  of  her  age  in  peevishness  at  ao 
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unseasonable  awaking.  While  Hetty  was  in  the  act  of  plac- 
ing her  in  Adam's  arms,  and  had  not  yet  withdrawn  her  own, 
Totty  opt.  n  xl  her  eyes,  and  forthwith  fought  cut  with  her  left 
fist  at  Adam's  arm,  and  with  her  right  caught  at  the  string  of 
brown  beads  round  Hetty's  neck.  The  locket  leaped  out 
from  her  frock,  and  the  next  moment  the  string  was  broken, 
and  Hetty,  helpless,  saw  beads  arid  locket  scattered  wide  on 
the  floor. 

"  My  locket,  my  locket,"  she  said,  in  a  loud,  frightened 
whisper,  to  Adam ;  "  never  mind  the  beads/' 

Adam  had  already  seen  where  the  locket  fell,  for  it  had 
attracted  his  glance  as  it  leaped  out  of  her  frock.  It  had 
fallen  on  the  raised  wooden  dais  where  the  band  sat,  not  on 
the  stone  floor ;  and  as  Adam  picked  it  up,  he  saw  the  glass 
with  the  dark  and  light  locks  of  hair  under  it.  It  had  fallen 
that  side  upward,  so  the  glass  was  not  broken.  He  turned  it 
over  on  his  hand,  and  saw  the  enamelled  gold  back. 

"  It  isn't  hurt,"  he  said,  as  he  held  it  towards  Hetty,  who 
was  unable  to  take  it  because  both  of  her  hands  were  occupied 
with  Totty. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,  I  don't  mind  about  it,"  said  Pletty, 
who  had  been  pale  and  was  now  red. 

"  Not  matter  ?  "  said  Adam,  gravely.  "  You  seemed  very 
frightened  about  it.  I'll  hold  it  till  you're  ready  to  take  it," 
he  added,  quietly  closing  his  hand  over  it,  that  she  might  not 
think  he  wanted  to  look  at  it  again. 

By  this  time  Molly  had  come  with  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  Totty,  Adam  placed  the  locket  in 
Hetty's  hand.  She  took  it  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket ;  in  her  heart,  vexed  and  angry  with  Adam 
because  he  had  seen  it,  but  determined  now  that  she  would 
show  no  more  signs  of  agitation. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  they're  taking  their  places  to  dance ; 
let  us  go." 

Adam  assented  silently.  A  puzzled  alarm  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  Had  Hetty  a  lover  he  didn't  know  f  ? — for 
none  of  her  relations,  he  was  sure,  would  give  her  a  locket  like 
that ;  and  none  of  her  admirers,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
was  in  the  position  of  an  accepted  lover,  as  the  giver  of  that 
locket  must  be.  Adam  was  lost  in  the  utter  impossibility  of 
finding  any  person  for  his  fears  to  alight  on  ;  he  could  only 
feel  with  a  terrible  pang  that  there  was  something  in  Hetty's 
life  unknown  to  him  ;  that,  while  he  had  been  rocking  him- 
self in  the  hope  that  she  would  come  t«  love  him,  she  was 
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already  loving  another.  The  pleasure  of  the  dance  with  Hetty 
was  gone  ;  his  eyes,  when  they  rested  on  her,  had  an  uneasy 
questioning  expression  in  them  ;  he  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say  to  her  ;  and  she,  too,  was  out  of  temper  and  disinclined  to 
speak.  They  were  both  glad  when  the  dance  was  ended. 

Adam  was  determined  to  stay  no  longer  ;  no  one  wanted 
him,  and  no  one  would  notice  if  he  slipped  away.  As  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  doors  he  began  to  walk  at  his  habitual  rapid 
pace,  hurrying  along  without  knowing  why,  busy  with  the 
painful  thought  that  the  memory  of  this  day,  so  full  of  honor 
and  promise  to  him,  was  poisoned  forever.  Suddenly,  when 
he  was  far  on  through  the  Chase,  he  stopped,  startled  by  a 
flash  of  reviving  hope.  After  all,  he  might  be  a  fool,  making 
a  great  misery  out  of  a  trifle.  Hetty,  fond  of  finery  as  she 
was,  might  have  bought  the  thing  herself.  It  looked  too  ex- 
pensive for  that — it  looked  like  the  things  on  white  satin  in 
the  great  jeweler's  shop  at  Rosseter.  But  Adam  had  very  im- 
perfect notions  of  the  value  of  such  things,  and  he  thought  it 
would  certainly  not  cost  more  than  a  guinea.  Perhaps  Hetty 
had  had  as  much  as  that  in  Christmas  boxes,  and  there  was 
no  knowing  but  she  might  have  been  childish  enough  to  spend 
it  in  that  way ;  she  was  such  a  young  thing,  and  she  couldn't 
help  loving  finery  !  But  then,  why  had  she  been  so  frightened 
about  it  at  first,  and  changed  color  so,  and  afterwards  pre- 
tended not  to  care  ?  Oh,  that  was  because  she  was  ashamed 
of  his  seeing  that  she  had  such  a  smart  thing — she  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  spend  the  money  on  it,  and 
she  knew  that  Adam  disapproved  of  finery.  It  was  a  proof 
she  cared  about  what  he  liked  and  disliked.  She  must  have 
thought  from  his  silence  and  gravity  afterwards  that  he  was 
very  much  displeased  with  her,  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
harsh  and  severe  towards  her  foibles.  And  as  he  walked  on 
more  quietly,  chewing  the  cud  of  his  new  hope,  his  only  un- 
easiness was  that  he  had  behaved  in  a  way  that  might  chill 
Hetty's  feelings  toward  him.  For  this  last  view  of  the  matter 
must  be  the  true  one.  How  could  Hetty  have  an  accepted 
lover,  quite  unknown  to  him  ?  She  was  never  away  from  her 
uncle's  house  for  more  than  a  day ;  she  could  have  no  acquaint- 
ances that  did  not  come  there,  and  no  intimacies  unknown  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  It  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  the 
locket  was  given  to  her  by  a  lover.  The  little  ring  of  dark 
hair  he  felt  sure  was  her  own  ;  he  could  form  no  guess  about 
the  light  hair  under  it,  for  he  had  not  seen  it  very  distinctly. 
It  might  be  a  bit  of  her  father's  or  mother's,  wko  had  died 
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when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  would  naturally  put  a  bit  of 
her  own  along  with  it. 

And  so  Adam  went  to  bed  comforted,  having  woven  for 
himself  an  ingenious  web  of  probabilities — the  surest  screen 
a  wise  man  can  place  between  himself  and  the  truth.  His 
last  waking  thoughts  melted  into  a  dream  that  he  was  with 
Hetty  again  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  then  he  was  asking  her  to 
forgive  him  for  being  so  cold  and  silent. 

And  while  he  was  dreaming  this,  Arthur  was  leading  Hetty 
to  the  dance,  and  saying  to  her  in  low  hurried  tones,  "  I  shall 
be  in  the  wood  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  seven  ;  come  as 
early  as  you  can."  And  Hetty's  foolish  joys  and  hopes,  which 
had  flown  away  for  a  little  space,  scared  by  a  mere  nothing, 
now  all  came  fluttering  back,  unconscious  of  the  real  peril. 
She  was  happy  for  the  first  time  this  long  day,  and  wished  that 
dance  would  last  for  hours.  Arthur  wished  it  too  ;  it  was  the 
last  weakness  he  meant  to  indulge  in ;  and  a  man  never  lie? 
with  more  delicious  languor  under  the  influence  of  a  passion, 
than  when  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  shall  subdue  it 
to-morrow. 

But  Mrs.  Poyser's  wishes  were  quite  the  reverse  of  this, 
for  her  mind  was  filled  with  dreary  forebodings  as  to  the 
retardation  of  to-morrow  morning's  cheese  in  consequence  of 
these  late  hours.  Now  that  Hetty  had  done  her  duty  and 
danced  one  dance  with  the  young  squire,  Mr.  Poyser  must  go 
out  and  see  if  the  cart  was  come  back  to  fetch  them,  for  it 
was  half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  notwithstanding  a  mild  sugges- 
tion on  his  part  that  it  would  be  bad  manners  for  them  to  be 
the  first  to  go,  Mrs.  Poyser  was  resolute  on  the  point,  "  man- 
ners or  no  manners." 

"  What,  going  already,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  "  said  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thorne,  as  she  came  to  courtesy  and  take  leave ;  "  I  thought 
we  should  not  part  with  any  of  our  guests  till  eleven  ;  Mrs. 
Irwine  and  I,  who  are  elderly  people,  think  of  sitting  out  the 
dance  till  then." 

"  Oh,  your  honor,  it's  all  right  and  proper  for  gentlefolks 
to  stay  up  by  candle-light — they've  got  no  cheese  on  their 
minds.  We're  late  enough  as  it  is,  an'  there's  no  lettin'  the 
cows  know  as  they  mustn't  want  to  be  milked  so  early  to- 
morrow mornin'.  So,  if  you'll  please  t'  excuse  us,  we'll  take 
our  leave." 

"  Eh  !  "  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  they  set  off  in  the 
cart,  "  I'd  sooner  ha'  brewin'  day  and  washin'  day  together 
tijan  one  o'  these  pleasurin'  days.  There's  no  work  so  tirin' 
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as  danglin'  about  an'  starin'  an'  not  rightly  knowm  what  you're 
goin'  to  do  next ;  an'  keepin'  your  face  i'  smilin'  order  like  a 
grocer  o'  market-day,  for  fear  people  shouldna  think  you  civil 
enough.  An'  you've  nothing  to  show  for't  when  it's  done,  if 
it  isn't  a  yallow  face  wi'  eatin'  things  as  disagree." 
'  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  was  in  his  merriest 
mood,  and  felt  that  he  had  had  a  great  day,  "  a  bit  o'  pleas- 
uring's  good  for  thee  sometimes.  An'  thee  danc'st  as  well 
as  any  of  'em,  for  I'll  back  thee  against  all  the  wives  i'  the 
parish  for  a  light  foot  an'  ankle.  An'  it  was  a  great  honor 
for  th'  young  squire  to  ask  thee  first — I  reckon  it  was  because 
[  sat  at  the  head  o'  the  table  an'  made  the  speech.  An* 
Hetty  too — she  never  had  such  a  partner  before — a  fine  young 
gentleman  in  reg'mentals.  It'll  serve  you  to  talk  on,  Hett>* 
when  you're  an  old  woman — how  you  danced  wi'  the  young 
squire,  the  day  he  come  o'  age." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

A   CRISIS. 

IT  was  beyond  the  middle  of  August — nearly  three  weeks 
».fter  the  birthday  feast.  The  reaping  of  the  wheat  had 
begun  in  our  north  midland  county  of  Loamshire,  but  the 
harvest  was  likely  still  to  be  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains, 
which  were  causing  inundations  and  much  damage  through- 
out the  country.  From  this  last  trouble  the  Broxton  and 
Hayslope  farmers,  on  their  pleasant  uplands  and  in  their 
brook-watered  valleys,  had  not  suffered,  and  as  I  cannot 
pretend  that  they  were  such  exceptional  farmers  as  to  love 
the  general  good  better  than  their  own,  you  will  infer  that 
they  were  not  in  very  low  spirits  about  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread,  so  long  as  there  was  hope  of  gathering  in  their 
own  corn  undamaged ;  and  occasional  days  of  sunshine  and 
drying  winds  flattered  this  hope. 

The  eighteenth  of  August  was  one  of  these  days,  when  the 
sunshine  looked  brighter  in  all  eyes  for  the  gloom  that  went 
before.  Grand  masses  of  cloud  were  hurried  across  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  great  round  hills  behind  the  Chase  seemed  aliv« 
with  their  flying  shadows  ;  the  sun  was  hidden  for  a  moment, 
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and  then  shone  out  warm  again  like  a  recovered  joy ;  the 
leaves,  still  green,  were  tossed  off  the  hedgerow  trees  by  the 
wind  ;  around  the  farm-houses  there  was  a  sound  of  clapping 
doors,  the  apples  fell  in  the  orchards,  and  the  stray  horses  on 
the  green  sides  of  the  lanes  and  on  the  common  had  their 
manes  blown  about  their  faces.  And  yet  the  wind  seemed 
only  part  of  the  general  gladness,  because  the  sun  was  shining. 
A  merry  day  for  the  children,  who  ran  and  shouted  to  see  if 
they  could  top  the  wind  with  their  voices  ;  and  the  grown-up 
people,  too,  were  in  good  spirits,  inclined  to  believe  in  yet 
finer  days,  when  the  wind  had  fallen.  If  only  the  corn  were 
not  ripe  enough  to  be  blown  out  of  the  husk  and  scattered 
as  untimely  seed  ! 

And  yet  a  day  on  which  a  blighting  sorrow  may  fall  upon 
a  man.  For  if  it  be  true  that  Nature  at  certain  momenta 
seems  charged  with  a  presentiment  of  one  individual  lot, 
must  it  not  also  be  true  that  she  seems  unmindful,  uncon- 
scious of  another  ?  For  there  is  no  hour  that  has  not  its  births 
of  gladness  and  despair,  no  morning  brightness  that  does  not 
bring  new  sickness  to  desolation  as  well  as  new  forces  to 
genius  and  love.  There  are  so  many  of  us,  and  our  lots  are 
so  different  :  what  wonder  that  Nature's  mood  is  often  in 
harsh  contrast  with  the  great  crisis  of  our  lives?  We  are 
children  of  a  large  family,  and  must  learn,  as  such  children 
do,  not  to  expect  that  our  hurts  will  be  made  much  of — to  be 
content  with  little  nurture  and  caressing,  and  help  each  othei 
the  more. 

It  was  a  busy  day  with  Adam,  who  of  late  had  done 
almost  double  work  ;  for  he  was  continuing  to  act  as  foreman 
for  Jonathan  Burge,  until  some  satisfactory  person  could  be 
found  to  supply  his  place,  and  Jonathan  was  slow  to  find 
that  person.  But  he  had  done  the  extra  work  cheerfully,  for 
his  hopes  were  buoyant  again  about  Hetty.  Every  time  she 
had  seen  him  since  the  birthday,  she  had  seemed  to  make  an 
effort  to  behave  all  the  more  kindly  to  him,  that  she  might 
make  him  understand  she  had  forgiven  his  silence  and  cold- 
ness during  the  dance.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  locket 
to  her  again  ;  too  happy  that  she  smiled  at  him — still  happier 
because  he  observed  in  her  a  more  subdued  air,  something 
that  he  interpreted  as  the  growth  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
seriousness.  "  Ah  !  "  he  thought,  again  and  again,  "  she's 
only  seventeen  ;  she'll  be  thoughtful  enough  after  a  while. 
And  her  aunt  allays  says  how  clever  she  is  at  the  work. 
She'll  make  a  wife  as  mother  '11  have  no  occasion  to  grumble 
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at,  after  all."  To  be  sure,  he  had  only  seen  her  at  home 
Avice  since  the  birthday  ;  for  one  Sunday  when  he  was  intend- 
ing to  go  from  church  to  the  Hall  Farm,  Hetty  had  joined 
the  party  of  upper  servants  from  the  Chase,  and  had  gone 
home  with  them — almost  as  if  she  were  inclined  to  encourage 
Mr.  Craig.  "  She's  takin'  too  much  likin'  to  them  folks  i'  the 
housekeeper's  room,"  Mrs.  Poyser  remarked.  "  For  my  part, 
I  was  never  overfond  o'  gentlefolk's  servants — they're  mostly 
like  the  fine  ladies'  fat  dogs,  nayther  good  for  barking  nor 
butcher's  meat,  but  on'y  for  show."  And  another  evening 
she  was  gone  to  Treddleston  to  buy  some  things,  though  to 
his  great  surprise,  as  he  was  returning  hoire,  he  saw  her  at  a 
distance  getting  over  a  stile  quite  out  of  the  Treddleston  road. 
But  when  he  hastened  to  her,  she  was  very  kind,  and  asked 
him  to  go  in  again  when  he  had  taken  her  to  the  yard  gate. 
She  had  gone  a  little  farther  into  the  fields,  after  coming  from 
Treddleston,  because  she  didn't  want  to  go  in,  she  said  :  it 
was  so  nice  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  her  aunt  always  made 
such  a  fuss  about  it  if  she  wanted  to  go  out.  "  Oh,  do  come 
in  with  me  ! "  she  said  as  he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with 
her  at  the  gate,  and  he  could  not  resist  that.  So  he  went  in 
and  Mrs.  Poyser  was  contented  with  only  a  slight  remark  on 
Hetty's  being  later  than  was  expected  ;  while  Hetty,  who  had 
looked  out  of  spirits  when  he  met  her,  smiled,  and  talked, 
and  waited  on  them  all  with  unusual  promptitude. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her ;  but  he  meant  to 
make  leisure  for  going  to  the  Farm  to-morrow.  To-day,  he 
knew,  was  her  day  for  going  to  the  Chase  to  sew  with  the 
lady's  maid,  so  he  would  get  as  much  work  done  as  possible 
this  evening,  that  the  next  might  be  clear. 

One  piece  of  work  that  Adam  was  superintending  was 
some  slight  repairs  at  the  Chase  Farm,  which  had  been 
hitherto  occupied  by  Satchell,  as  bailiff,  but  which  it  was  now 
rumored  that  the  old  squire  was  going  to  let  to  a  smart  man 
in  top  boots,  who  had  been  seen  to  ride  over  it  one  day. 
Nothing  but  the  desire  to  get  a  tenant  could  account  for  the 
squire's  undertaking  repairs,  though  the  Saturday-evening 
party  at  Mr.  Casson's  agreed  over  their  pipes  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  take  the  Chase  Farm  unless  there  was  a  bit 
more  plough-land  laid  to  it.  However  that  might  be,  the  re- 
pairs were  ordered  to  be  executed  with  all  despatch  ;  and 
Adam,  acting  for  Mr.  Bulge,  was  carrying  out  the  order  with 
his  usual  energy.  But  to-day,  having  been  occupied  else- 
where, he  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  Chase  Farm  till 
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late  m  the  afternoon ;  and  he  then  discovered  that  some  old 
roofing,  which  he  had  calculated  on  preserving,  had  given 
way.  There  was  clearly  no  good  to  be  done  with  this  part 
of  the  building  without  pulling  it  all  down ;  and  Adam  im- 
mediately saw  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  building  it  up  again,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  convenient  of  cow-sheds  and  calf-pens, 
without  any  great  expense  for  materials.  So,  when  the  work- 
men were  gone,  he  sat  down,  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
busied  himself  with  sketching  a  plan,  and  making  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  expenses,  that  he  might  show  it  to  Burge  the  next 
morning,  and  set  him  on  persuading  the  squire  to  consent. 
To  "  make  a  good  job  "  of  anything,  however  small,  was  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  Adam  ;  and  he  sat  on  a  block,  with  his 
book  resting  on  a  planing-table,  whistling  low  every  now  and 
then,  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  with  a  just  perceptible 
smile  of  gratification — of  pride,  too,  for  if  Adam  loved  a  bit 
of  good  work,  he  loved  also  to  think,  "  I  did  it !  "  And  I  be- 
lieve the  only  people  who  are  free  from  that  weakness  are 
those  who  have  no  work  to  call  their  owh.  It  was  nearly 
seven  before  he  had  finished  and  put  on  his  jacket  again  ; 
and,  on  giving  a  last  look  round,  he  observed  that  Seth,  who 
had  been  working  here  to-day,  had  left  his  basket  of  tools  be- 
hind him.  "  Why,  th'  lad's  forgot  his  tools,"  thought  Adam, 
"  and  he's  got  to  work  up  at  the  shop  to-morrow.  There 
never  was  such  a  chap  for  wool-gathering ;  he'd  leave  his 
head  behind  him,  if  it  was  loose.  However,  it's  lucky  I've 
seen  'em  ;  I'll  carry  'em  home." 

The  buildings  of  the  Chase  Farm  lay  at  one  extremity  of 
the  Chase,  at  about  ten  minutes'  walking  distance  from  the 
Abbey.  Adam  had  come  thither  on  his  pony,  intending  to 
ride  to  the  stables,  and  put  up  his  nag  on  his  way  home.  At 
the  stables  he  encountered  Mr.  Craig,  who  had  come  to  look 
at  the  captain's  new  horse,  on  which  he  was  to  ride  away  the 
day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  Mr.  Craig  detained  him  to  tell  how 
all  the  servants  were  to  collect  at  the  gate  of  the  court-yard 
to  wish  the  young  squire  luck  as  he  rode  out ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  Adam  had  gone  into  the  Chase,  and  was  striding  along 
with  the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  the  sun  was  on  the 
point  of  setting,  and  was  sending  level  crimson  rays  among 
the  great  trunks  of  the  old  oaks,  and  touching  every  bare 
patch  of  ground  with  a  transient  glory,  that  made  it  look  like 
a  jewel  dropped  upon  the  grass.  The  wind  had  fallen  now, 
and  there  was  only  enough  breeze  to  stir  the  delicate-stemmed 
leaves.  Any  one  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  house  all  day 
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would  have  been  glad  to  walk  now ;  but  Adam  had  been 
quite  enough  in  the  open  air  to  wish  to  shorten  his  way  home  ; 
and  he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  do  so  by  striking 
across  the  Chase  and  going  through  the  Grove,  where  he  had 
never  been  for  years;  He  hurried  on  across  the  Chase,  stalk- 
ing along  the  narrow  paths  between  the  fern,  with  Gyp  at  his 
heels,  not  lingering  to  watch  the  magnificent  changes  of  the 
light— hardly  once  thinking  of  it — yet  feeling  its  presence  in 
a  certain  calm  happy  awe  which  mingled  itself  with  his  busy 
working-day  thoughts.  How  could  he  help  feeling  it?  The- 
very  deer  felt  it,  and  were  more  timid. 

Presently,  Adam's  thoughts  recurred  to  what  Mr.  Craig 
had  said  about  Arthur  Donnithorne,  and  pictured  his  going 
away,  and  the  changes  that  might  take  place  before  he  came 
back ;  then  they  travelled  back  affectionately  over  the  old 
scenes  of  boyish  companionship,  and  dwelt  on  Arthur's  good 
qualities,  which  Adam  had  a  pride  in,  as  we  all  have  in  the 
virtues  of  the  superior  who  honors  us.  A  nature  like  Adam's, 
with  a  great  need  ot  love  and  reverence  in  it,  depends  for  so 
much  of  its  happiness  on  what  it  can  believe  and  feel  about 
others  !  And  he  had  no  ideal  world  of  dead  heroes ;  he  knew 
little  of  the  life  of  men  in  the  past ;  he  must  find  the  beings 
to  whom  he  could  cling  with  loving  admiration  among  those 
who  came  within  speech  of  him.  These  pleasant  thoughts 
about  Arthur  brought  a  milder  expression  than  usual  into  his 
keen  rough  face ;  perhaps  they  were  the  reason  why,  when  he 
opened  the  old  green  gate  leading  into  the  Grove,  he  paused 
to  pat  Gyp,  and  say  a  kind  word  to  him. 

After  that  pause,  he  strode  on  again  along  the  broad  wind- 
ing path  through  the  Grove.  What  grand  beeches !  Adam 
delighted  in  a  fine  tree  of  all  things  ;  as  the  fisherman's  sight 
is  keenest  on  the  sea,  so  Adam's  perceptions  wete  more  at 
home  with  trees  than  with  other  objects.  He  kept  them  in 
his  memory,  as  a  painter  does,  with  all  the  flecks  and  knots 
in  their  bark,  all  the  curves  and  angles  of  their  boughs  ;  and 
had  often  calculated  the  height  and  contents  of  a  trunk  to  a 
nicety,  as  he  stood  looking  at  it.  No  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing his  desire  to  get  on,  he  could  not  help  pausing  to 
look  at  a  curious  large  beech  which  he  had  seen  standing  be- 
fore him  at  a  turning  in  the  road,  and  convince  himself  that  it 
was  not  two  trees  wedded  together,  but  only  one.  For  the 
rest  01  his  life  he  remembered  that  moment  when  he  was 
calmly  examining  the  beech,  as  a  man  remembers  his  last 
glimpse  of  the  home  where  his  youth  was  passed,  before  th«» 
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road  turned,  and  he  saw  it  no  more.  The  beech  stood  at  the 
last  turning  before  the  Grove  ended  in  an  archway  of  boughs 
that  let  in  the  eastern  light  ;  and  as  Adam  stepped  away 
from  the  tree  to  continue  his  walk,  his  eyes  fell  on  two  figures 
about  twenty  yards  before  him. 

He  remained  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  turned  almost 
as  pale.  The  two  figures  were  standing  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  clasped  hands,  about  to  part ;  and  while  they  were 
bending  to  kiss,  Gyp,  who  had  been  running  among  the  brush- 
wood, came  out,  caught  sight  of  them,  and  gave  a  sharp  bark. 
Tney  separated  with  a  start — one  hurried  through  the  gate 
out  of  the  grove,  and  the  other,  turning  round,  walked  slowly, 
with  a  sort  of  saunter,  toward  Adam,  who  still  stood  transfixed 
and  pale,  clutching  tighter  the  stick  with  which  he  held  the 
basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  the  approach- 
ing figure  with  eyes  in  which  amazement  was  fast  turning  to 
fierceness. 

Arthur  Donnithorne  looked  flushed  and  excited ;  he  had 
tried  to  make  unpleasant  feelings  more  bearable  by  drinking 
a  little  more  wine  than  usual  at  dinner  to-day,  and  was  still 
enough  under  its  flattering  influence  to  think  more  lightly  of 
this  unwished-for  rencontre  with  Adam  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  done.  After  all,  Adam  was  the  best  person  who 
could  have  happened  to  see  him  and  Hetty  together ;  he  was 
a  sensible  fellow,  and  would  not  babble  about  it  to  other  peo- 
ple. Arthur  felt  confident  that  he  could  laugh  the  thing  off 
and  explain  it  away.  And  so  he  sauntered  forward  with  elab- 
orate carelessness — his  flushed  face,  his  evening  dress  of  fine 
cloth  and  fine  linen,  his  white  jewelled  hands  half  thrust  into 
his  waistcoat  pockets,  all  shone  upon  by  the  strange  evening 
light  which  the  light  clouds  had  caught  up  even  to  the  zenith, 
and  were  now  shedding  down  between  the  topmost  branches 
above  him. 

Adam  was  still  motionless,  looking  at  him  as  he  came  up. 
He  understood  it  all  now — the  locket  and  everything  else  that 
had  been  doubtful  to  him  :  a  terrible  scorching  light  showed 
him  the  hidden  letters  that  changed  the  meaning  of  the  past. 
If  he  had  moved  a  muscle,  he  must  inevitably  have  sprung 
upon  Arthur  like  a  tiger  ;  and  in  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
filled  those  long  moments  he  had  told  himself  that  he  would 
not  give  loose  to  passion — he  would  only  speak  the  right  thing. 
He  stood  as  if  petrified  by  an  unseen  force,  but  the  force  was 
his  own  strong  will. 

"Well,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  "you  have  been  looking  at 
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the  fine  old  beeches,  eh  ?  They're  not  to  be  come  near  by 
the  hatchet,  though  ;  this  is  a  sacred  grove.  I  overtook  pretty 
little  Hetty  Sorrel  as  I  was  coming  to  my  den — the  Hermit- 
age there.  She  ought  not  to  come  home  this  way  so  late.  So 
I  took  care  of  her  to  the  gate,  and  asked  for  a  kiss  for  my 
pains.  But  I  must  get  back  now,  for  this  road  is  confound- 
edly damp.  Good-night,  Adam  ;  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow 
— to  say  good-by,  you  know." 

Arthur  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  part  he  was  play- 
ing himself  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  expression  in  Adam's 
face.  He  did  not  look  directly  at  Adam,  but  glanced  careless- 
ly round  at  the  trees,  and  then  lifted  up  one  foot  to  look  at  the 
sole  of  his  boot.  He  cared  to  say  no  more ;  he  had  thrown 
quite  dust  enough  into  honest  Adam's  eyes  ;  and,  as  he  spoke 
the  last  word.1--,  he  walked  on. 

"  Stop  a  1  it  sir,"  said  Adam,  in  a  hard,  peremptory  voice, 
without  turning  round.  "  I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Arthur  paused  in  surprise.  Susceptible  persons  are  more 
affected  by  a  change  of  tone  than  by  unexpected  words,  and 
Arthur  had  the  susceptibility  of  a  nature  at  once  affectionate 
and  vain.  He  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  saw  that  Adam 
had  not  moved,  but  stood  with  his  back  to  him,  as  if  summon- 
ing him  to  return.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He  was  going  to 
make  a  serious  business  of  this  affair.  Confound  the  fellow ! 
Arthur  felt  his  temper  rising.  A  patronizing  disposition  al- 
ways has  its  meaner  side,  and  in  the  confusion  of  his  irritation 
and  alarm  there  entered  the  feeling  that  a  man  to  whom  he 
had  shown  so  much  favor  as  to  Adam  was  not  in  a  position  to 
criticise  his  conduct.  And  yet  he  was  dominated,  as  one  who 
feels  himself  in  the  wrong  always  is,  by  the  man  whose  good 
opinion  he  cares  for.  In  spite  of  pride  and  temper,  there  was 
as  much  deprecation  as  anger  in  his  voice  when  he  said, 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Adam  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  answered  Adam,  in  the  same  harsh  voice, 
still  without  turning  round,  "  I  mean,  sir,  that  you  don't  de- 
ceive me  by  your  light  words.  This  is  not  the  first  time  you've 
met  Hetty  Sorrel  in  this  grove,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
you've  kissed  her." 

Arthur  felt  a  startled  uncertainty  how  far  Adam  was  speak- 
ing from  knowledge  and  how  far  from  mere  inference.  And 
this  uncertainty,  which  prevented  him  from  contriving  a  pru- 
dent answer,  heightened  his  irritation.  He  said,  in  a  high, 
sharp  tone, 

"Well,  sir,  what  then?" 
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"  Why,  then,  instead  of  acting  like  th'  upright,  honor-,  j'ls 
man  we've  all  believed  you  to  be,  you've  been  acting  the  part 
of  a  selfish,  light-minded  scoundrel  You  know,  as  weii  as  I 
do,  what  it's  to  lead  to,  when  a  gentleman  like  you  kisses  and 
makes  love  to  a  young  woman  like  Hetty,  and  gives  her  pres- 
ents as  she's  frightened  for  other  tolks  to  see.  And  I  say  it 
again,  you're  acting  the  part  of  a  selfish,  light-minded  scoun- 
drel, though  it  cuts  me  to  th'  heart  to  say  so,  and  I'd  rather 
ha'  lost  my  right  hand." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  bridling  his  grow- 
ing anger,  and  trying  to  recur  to  hjs  careless  tone,  "  you're 
not  only  devilishly  impertinent,  but  you're  talking  nonsense. 
Every  pretty  girl  is  not  such  a  fool  as  you,  to  suppose  that 
when  a  gentleman  admires  her  beauty,  and  pays  her  a  little 
attention,  he  must  mean  something  particular.  Every  man 
likes  to  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl,  and  every  pretty  girl  likes  to  be 
flirted  with.  The  wider  the  distance  between  them  the  less 
harm  there  is,  for  then  she's  not  likely  to  deceive  herself. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  flirting,"  said  Adam, 
"  but  if  you  mean  behaving  to  a  woman  as  if  you  loved  her,  and 
yet  not  loving  her  all  the  while,  I  say  that's  not  th'  action  of 
an  honest  man,  and  what  isn't  honest  does  come  t4  harm.  I'm 
not  a  fool,  and  you're  not  a  fool,  and  you  know  better  than 
what  you're  saying.  You  know  it  couldn't  be  made  public  as 
you've  behaved  to  Hetty  as  y'  have  done,  witnout  her  losing 
her  character,  and  bringing  shame  and  trouble  on  her  and  her 
relations.  What  if  you  meant  nothing  by  your  kissing  and 
your  presents  ?  Other  folks  won't  believe  as  you've  meant 
nothing ;  and  don't  tell  me  about  her  not  deceiving  herself. 
I  tell  you  as  you've  filled  her  mind  so  with  the  thought  of  you 
as  it'll  mayhap  poison  her  life  ;  and  she'll  never  love  another 
man  as  'ud  make  her  a  good  husband." 

Arthur  had  felt  a  sudden  relief  while  Adam  was  speaking; 
he  perceived  that  Adam  had  no  positive  knowledge  pf  the  past, 
•and  that  there  was  no  irrevocable  damage  done  by  this  even- 
ing's unfortunate  rencontre.  Adam  could  still  be  deceived. 
The  candid  Arthur  had  brought  himself  into  a  position  in 
which  successful  lying  was  his  only  hope.  The  hope  allayed 
his  anger  a  little. 

"  Well,  Adam,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  concession, 
"you're  perhaps  right.  Perhaps  I've  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
taking  notice  of  the  pretty  little  thing,  and  stealing  a  kiss  now 
and  then.  You're  such  a  grave,  steady  fellow,  you  don't  un- 
derstand the  temptation  to  such  trifling.  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 
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bring  any  trouble  or  annoyance  on  her  and  the  good  Poyser3 
on  any  account  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  think  you  look  a  little 
too  seriously  at  it.  You  know  I'm  going  away  immediately, 
so  I  shan't  make  any  more  mistakes  of  the  kind.  But  let  us 
say  good-night" — Arthur  here  turned  round  to  walk  on — 
'  and  talk  no  more  about  the  matter.  The  whole  thing  will  soon 
be  forgotten." 

"  No,  by  God  !  "  Adam  burst  out,  with  rage  that  could  be 
controlled  no  longer,  throwing  down  the  basket  of  tools,  and 
striding  forward  till  he  was  right  in  front  of  Arthur.  All  his 
jealousy  and  sense  of  personal  injury,  which  he  had  been  hith- 
erto trying  to  keep  under,  had  leaped  up  and  mastered  him. 
What  man  of  us,  in  the  first  moments  of  a  sharp  agony,  could 
ever  feel  that  the  fellow-man  who  has  been  the  medium  of  in- 
flicting it  did  not  mean  to  hurt  us  ?  In  our  instinctive  rebel- 
lion against  pain  we  are  children  again,  and  demand  an  active 
will  to  wreak  our  vengeance  on.  Adam  at  this  moment  could 
only  feel  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  Hetty — robbed  treacher- 
ously by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  trusted ;  and  he  stood  close 
in  front  of  Arthur,  with  fierce  eyes  glaring  at  him,  with  pale 
lips  and  clenched  hands,  the  hard  tones  in  which  he  had  hith- 
erto been  constraining  himself  to  express  no  more  than  a  just 
indignation,  giving  way  to  a  deep  agitated  voice  that  seemed 
to  shake  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  it'll  not  be  soon  forgot,  as  you've  come  in  between 
her  and  me,  when  she  might  ha'  loved  me — it'll  not  soon  be 
forgot,  as  you've  robbed  me  o'  my  happiness,  while  I  thought 
you  was  my  best  friend,  and  a  noble-minded  man,  as  I  was 
proud  to  work  for.  And  you've  been  kissing  her,  and  meaning 
nothing,  have  you  ?  And  I  never  kissed  her  i'  my  life,  but  I'd 
ha'  worked  hard  for  years  for  the  right  to  kiss  her.  And  you 
make  light  of  it.  You  think  little  o'  doing  what  may  damage 
other  folks,  so  as  you  get  your  bit  o'  trifling,  as  means  nothing. 
I  throw  back  your  favors,  for  you're  not  the  man  I  took  you 
for.  I'll  never  count  you  my  friend  any  more.  I'd  rather 
you'd  act  as  my  enemy,  and  fight  me  where  I  stand — it's  all  th'' 
amends  you  can  make  me." 

Poor  Adarn,  possessed  by  rage  that  could  find  no  other 
vent,  began  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  his  cap,  too  blind  with 
passion  to  notice  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Arthur 
while  he  was  speaking.  Arthur's  lips  were  now  as  pale  as 
Adam's  ;  his  heart  was  beating  violently.  The  discovery  that 
Adam  loved  Hetty  was  a  shock  which  made  him  for  the  mo- 
ment see  himself  in  the  light  of  Adam's  indignation,  and  re 
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gard  Adam's  suffering  as  not  merely  a  consequence,  but  an 
element  of  his  error.  The  words  of  hatred  and  contempt — 
the  first  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life — seemed  like  scorching 
missiles  that  were  making  ineffaceable  scars  on  him.  All 
screening  self-excuse,  which  rarely  falls  quite  away  while  others 
respect  us,  forsook  him  for  an  instant,  and  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  first  great  irrevocable  evil  he  had  ever  committed. 
He  was  only  twenty-one — and  three  months  ago' — nay,  much 
later — he  had  thought  proudly  that  no  man  should  ever  be 
able  to  reproach  him  justly.  His  first  impulse,  if  there  had 
been  time  for  it,  would  perhaps  have  been  to  utter  words  of  pro- 
pitiation ;  but  Adam  had  no  sooner  thrown  off  his  coat  and 
cap  than  he  became  aware  that  Arthur  was  standing  pale  and 
motionless,  with  his  hands  still  thrust  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 

"  What !  "  he  said,  "  won't  you  fight  me  like  a  man  ?  You 
know  I  won't  strike  you  while  you  stand  so." 

"  Go  away,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  don't  want  to  fight 
you." 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  bitterly,  "  you  don't  want  to  fight  me ; 
you  think  I'm  a  common  man,  as  you  can  injure  without  an- 
swering for  it." 

"  I  never  meant  to  injure  you,"  said  Arthur,  with  returning 
anger.  "I  didn't  know  you  loved  her." 

"  But  you've  made  her  love  you,"  said  Adam.  "You're  a 
double-faced  man — I'll  never  believe  a  word  you  say  again." 

"  Go  away,  I  tell  you,"  said  Arthur,  angrily,  "  or  we  shall 
both  repent." 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  with  a  convulsed  voice,  "  I  swear  I 
won't  go  away  without  fighting  you.  Do  you  want  provoking 
any  more  ?  I  tell  you  you're  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel,  and 
I  despise  you." 

The  color  had  all  rushed  back  to  Arthur's  face ;  in  a  mo- 
ment  his  white  right  hand  was  clenched,  and  dealt  a  blow  like 
lightning,  which  sent  Adam  staggering  backward.  His  blood 
was  as  thoroughly  up  as  Adam's  now,  and  the  two  men,  for- 
getting the  emotions  that  had  gone  before,  fought  with  the  in- 
stinctive fierceness  of  panthers  in  the  deepening  twilight  dark- 
ened by  the  trees.  The  delicate-handed  gentleman  was  a 
match  for  the  workman  in  everything  but  strength,  and 
Arthur's  skill  in  parrying  enabled  him  to  protract  the  struggle 
for  some  long  moments.  But,  between  unarmed  men,  the 
battle  is  to  the  strong,  where  the  strong  is  no  blunderer,  and 
Arthur  must  sink  under  a  well -planted  blow  of  Adam's  as 
a  steel  rod  is  broken  by  an  iron  bar.  The  blow  soon  came, 
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and  Arthur  fell,  his  head  lying  concealed  in  a  tuft  of  fern,  so 
that  Adam  could  only  discern  his  darkly-clad  body. 

He  stood  still  in  the  dim  light,  waiting  for  Arthur  to  rise. 
The  blow  had  been  given  now,  toward  which  he  had  been 
straining  all  the  force  of  nerve  and  muscle — and  what  was  the 
good  of  it  ?  What  had  he  done  by  fighting  ?  Only  satisfied 
his  own  passion,  only  wreaked  his  own  vengeance.  He  had 
not  rescued  Hetty,  not  changed  the  past — there  it  was,  just  as 
it  had  been  ;  and  he  sickened  at  the  vanity  of  his  own  rage. 

But  why  did  not  Arthur  rise  ?  He  was  perfectly  motion- 
less, and  the  time  seemed  long  to  Adam Good  God ! 

had  the  blow  been  too  much  for  him  ?  Adam  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  his  own  strength,  as  with  the  oncoming  of  this 
dread  he  knelt  down  by  Arthur's  side  and  lifted  his  head  from 
among  the  fern.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  ;  the  eyes  and 
teeth  were  set.  The  horror  that  rushed  over  Adam  com- 
pletely mastered  him,  and  forced  upon  him  his  own  belief. 
He  could  feel  nothing  but  that  death  was  in  Arthur's  face, 
and  that  he  was  helpless  before  it.  He  made  not  a  single 
movement,  but  knelt  like  an  image  of  despair  gazingr  at  an 
image  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A   DILEMMA. 

IT  was  only  a  few  minutes  measured  by  the  clock — though 
Adam  always  thought  it  had  been  a  long  while — before  he 
perceived  a  gleam  of  consciousness  i«  Arthur's  face  and  a 
slight  shiver  through  his  frame.  The  intense  joy  that 
flooded  his  soul  brought  back  some  of  the  old  affection  with 
it. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  pain,  sir  ? "  he  said,  tenderly,  loosening 
Arthur's  cravat. 

Arthur  turned  his  eyes  on  Adam  with  a  vague  stare  which 
gave  way  to  a  slightly  startled  motion,  as  if  from  the  shock  of 
returning  memory.  But  he  only  shivered  again,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  hurt,  sir  ? "  Adan?  sa>d  again,  with  a 
trembling  in  his  voice. 

Arthur  put  his  hand  up  to  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  when 
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Adam  had  unbuttoned  it,  he  took  a  longer  breath.  "Lay 
my  head  down,"  he  said,  faintly,  "  and  get  me  some  water,  if 
you  can." 

Adam  laid  the  head  down  gently  on  the  fern  again,  and, 
emptying  the  tools  out  of  the  flag  basket,  hurried  through  the 
trees  to  the  edge  of  the  grove  bordering  on  the  Chase,  where 
a  brook  ran  below  the  bank. 

When  he  returned  with  his  basket  leaking,  but  still  half 
full,  Arthur  looked  at  him  with  a  more  thoroughly  reawakened 
consciousness. 

"  Can  you  drink  a  drop  out  o'  your  hand,  sir  ?  "  said 
Adam,  keeeling  down  again  to  lift  up  Arthur's  head. 

"  No,"  said  Arthur,  "  dip  my  cravat  in  and  souse  it  on  my 
head." 

The  water  seemed  to  do  him  some  good,  for  he  presently 
raised  himself  a  little  higher,  resting  on  Adam's  arm. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  hurt  inside,  sir?"  Adam  asked  again. 

"  No— no  hurt,"  said  Arthur,  still  faintly,  "  but  rather 
done  up." 

Aft^r  a  while  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  fainted  away  when 
you  knocked  me  down." 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  God,"  said  Adam.  "  I  thought  it  was 
worse." 

"What !  you  thought  you'd  done  for  me,  eh  ?  come,  help 
me  on  my  legs." 

"  I  feel  terribly  shaky  and  dizzy,"  Arthur  said,  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  Adam's  arm  ;  "  that  blow  of  yours  must  have  come 
against  me  like  a  battering-ram.  I  don't  believe  I  can  walk 
alone." 

"  Lean  on  me,  sir ;  I'll  get  you  along,"  said  Adam. 
"  Or,  will  you  sit  down  a  bit  longer,  on  my  coat  here  ?  and  I'll 
prop  y'  up.  You'll  pefhaps  be  better  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"  No,"  said  Arthur.  "  I'll  go  to  the  Hermitage — I  think 
I've  got  some  brandy  there.  There's  a  short  road  to  it  a 
little  farther  on,  near  the  gate.  If  you'll  just  help  me  OR." 

'  They  walked  slowly,  with  frequent  pauses,  but  without 
speaking  again.  In  both'  of  them  the  concentration  in  the 
present  which  had  attended  the  first  moments  of  Arthur's  re- 
vival had  now  given  way  to  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  previous 
scene.  It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  narrow  path  among  the 
trees,  but  within  the  circle  of  fir-trees  round  the  Hermitage 
there  was  room  for  the  growing  moonlight  to  enter  in  at  the 
windows.  Their  steps  were  noiseless  on  the  thick  carpet  of 
fir  needles,  and  the  outward  stillness  seemed  to  heighten  theix 
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Inward  consciousness  as  Arthur  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket 
and  placed  it  in  Adam's  hand,  for  him  to  open  the  door. 
Adam  had  not  known  before  that  Arthur  had  furnished  the 
old  Hermitage  and  made  it  a  retreat  for  himself,  and  it  was  a 
surprise  to  him,  when  he  opened  the  door,  to  see  a  snug  room 
with  all  the  signs  of  frequent  habitation. 

Arthur  loosed  Adam's  arm  and  threw  himself  on  the  otto- 
man. "You'll  see  my  hunting-bottle  somewhere,"  he  said. 
"  A  leather  case  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in." 

Adam  was  not  long  in  finding  the  case.  "  There's  very 
little  brandy  in  it,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  it  downward  over  the 
glass,  as  he  held  it  before  the  window,  "  hardly  this  little  glass- 
ful." 

"  Well,  give  me  that,"  said  Arthur,  with  the  peevishness 
of  physical  depression.  When  he  had  taken  some  sips,  Adam 
said,  "  Hadn't  I  better  run  to  th'  house,  sir,  and  get  some  more 
brandy  ?  I  can  be  there  and  back  pretty  soon.  It'll  be  a 
stiff  walk  home  for  you,  if  you  don't  have  something  to  re- 
vive you." 

"Yes — go.  But  don't  say  I'm  ill.  Ask  for  my  man  Pym, 
and  tell  him  to  get  it  from  Mills,  and  not  to  say  I'm  at  the 
Hermitage.  Get  some  water  too." 

Adam  was  relieved  to  have  an  active  task — both  of  them 
were  relieved  to  be  apart  from  each  other  for  a  short  time. 
But  Adam's  swift  pace  could  not  still  the  eager  pain  of  think- 
ing— of  living  again  with  concentrated  suffering  through  the 
last  wretched  hour,  and  looking  out  from  it  over  all  the  new, 
sad  future. 

Arthur  lay  still  for  some  minutes  after  Adam  was  gone, 
but  presently  he  rose  feebly  from  the  ottoman  and  peered 
about  slowly  in  the  broken  moonlight,  seeking  something.  It 
was  a  short  bit  of  wax  candle  that  stood  among  a  confusion 
of  writing  and  drawing  materials.  There  was  more  searching 
for  the  means  of  lighting  the  candle,  and  when  that  was  done 
he  went  cautiously  round  the  room,  as  if  wishing  to  assure 
himself  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  something.  At  last  he 
had  found  a  slight  thing,  which  he  put  first  in  his  pocket,  and 
then,  on  a  second  thought,  took  out  again  and  thrust  deep 
down  into  a  waste-paper  basket.  It  was  a  woman's  little  pink 
jsilk  neckerchief.  He  set  the  candle  on  the  table  and  threw 
{himself  down  on  the  ottoman  again,  exhausted  with  the 
effort. 

When  Adam  came  back  with  his  supplies,  his  entrane* 
twoke  Arthur  from  a  doze. 
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"  That's  right,"  Arthur  said  ;  "  I'm  tremendously  in  want. 
of  some  brandy  vigor." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you've  got  a  light,  sir,"  remarked 
Adam.  "  I've  been  thinking  I'd  better  have  asked  for  a  lan- 
tern." 

"  No,  no  ;  the  candle  will  last  long  enough — I  shall  soon 
be  up  to  walking  home  now." 

"  I  can't  go  before  I've  seen  you  safe  home,  sir,"  said 
Adam,  hesitatingly. 

"  No  ;  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stay — sit  down." 

Adam  sat  down,  and  they  remained  opposite  to  each  other 
in  uneasy  silence,  while  Arthur  slowly  drank  brandy-and-water, 
with  visibly  renovating  effect.  He  began  to  lie  in  a  more  vol- 
untary position,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  less  overpowered  by 
bodily  sensations.  Adam  was  keenly  alive  to  these  indica- 
tions, and  as  his  anxiety  about  Arthur's  condition  begun  to  be 
allayed,  he  felt  more  of  that  impatience  which  every  one  knows 
who  has  had  his  just  indignations  suspended  by  the  physical 
state  of  the  culprit.  Yet  there  was  one  thing  on  his  mind  to 
be  done  before  he  could  recur  to  remonstrance  ;  it  was  to 
confess  what  had  been  unjust  in  his  own  words.  Perhaps  he 
longed  all  the  more  to  make  this  confession,  that  his  indigna- 
tion might  be  free  again  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  signs  of  returning 
ease  in  Arthur,  the  words  again  and  again  came  to  his  lips 
and  went  back,  checked  by  the  thought  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  everything  till  to-morrow.  As  long  as  they  were 
rilent  they  did  not  look  at  each  other,  and  a  foreboding  came 
across  Adam  that  if  they  began  to  speak  as  though  they 
lemembered  the  past — if  they  looked  at  each  other  with  full 
recognition — they  must  take  fire  again.  So  they  satin  silence 
•fill  the  bit  of  wax  candle  flickered  low  in  the  socket ;  the  silence 
>ill  the  while  becoming  more  irksome  to  Adam.  Arthur  had 
;ust  poured  out  some  more  brandy-and-water,  and  he  threw 
>ne  arm  behind  his  head  and  drew  up  one  leg  in  an  attitude 
of  recovered  ease,  which  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
Adam  to  speak  what  was  on  his  mind. 

"  You  begin  to  feel  more  yourself  again,  sir,"  he  said,  as 
the  candle  went  out ;  and  they  were  half  hidden  from  each 
other  in  the  faint  moonlight. 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  feel  good  for  much — very  lazy,  and  not  in- 
clined to  move ;  but  I'll  go  home  when  I've  taken  this  dose." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  Adam  said, 

"  My  temper  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  said  things  as 
Wasn't  true.  I'd  no  right  to  speak  as  if  you'd  known  you  was 
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doing  me  an  injury  ;  you'd  no  grounds  for  knowing  it;  I've 
always  kept  what  I  felt  for  her  as  secret  as  I  could." 

He  paused  again  before  he  went  on. 

"  And  perhaps  I  judged  you  too  harsh — I'm  apt  to  be 
harsh  ;  and  you  may  have  acted  out  o'  thoughtlessness  more 
than  I  should  ha'  believed  was  possible  for  a  man  with  a  heart 
and  a  conscience.  We're  not  all  put  together  alike,  and  we/ 
may  misjudge  one  another.  God  knows,  it's  all  the  joy  I 
could  have  now,  to  think  the  best  of  you." 

Arthur  wanted  to  go  home  without  saying  any  more — he 
was  too  painfully  embarrassed  in  mind,  as  well  as  too  weak  in 
»ody,  to  wish  for  any  farther  explanation  to-night.  And  yet 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  that  Adam  reopened  the  subject  in  a 
way  the  least  difficult  for  him  to  answer.  Arthur  was  in  the 
wretched  position  of  an  open,  generous  man,  who  has  com- 
mitted an  error  which  makes  deception  seem  a  necessity.  The 
native  impulse  to  give  truth  in  return  for  truth,  to  meet  trust 
with  frank  confession,  must  be  suppressed,  and  duty  was 
become  a  question  of  tactics.  His  deed  was  reacting  upon 
him — was  already  governing  him  tyrannously,  and  forcing  him 
into  a  course  that  jarred  with  his  habitual  feelings.  The  only 
aim  that  seemed  admissible  to  him  now  was  to  deceive  Adam 
to  the  utmost ;  to  make  Adam  think  better  of  him  than  he 
deserved.  And  when  he  heard  the  words  of  honest  retracta- 
tion— when  he  heard  the  sad  appeal  with  which  Adam 
ended — he  was  obliged  to  rejoice  in  the  remains  of  ignorant 
confidence  it  implied.  He  did  not  answer  immediately,  for 
he  had  to  be  judicious,  and  not  truthful. 

"  Say  no  more  about  our  anger,  Adam,"  he  said,  at  last, 
very  languidly,  for  the  labor  of  speech  was  unwelcome  to  him  j 
"  I  forgive  your  momentary  injustice — it  was  quite  natural, 
with  the  exaggerated  notions  you  had  in  your  mind.  We  shall 
be  none  the  worse  friends  in  future,  I  hope,  because  we've 
fought ;  you  had  the  best  of  it,  and  that  was  as  it  should  be, 
for  I  believe  I've  been  most  in  the  wrong  of  the  two.  Come, 
let  us  shake  hands." 

Arthur  held  out  his  hand,  but  Adam  sat  still. 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  '  No '  to  that,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
can't  shake  hands  till  it's  clear  what  we  mean  by't.  I  was 
wrong  when  I  spoke  as  if  you'd  done  me  an  injury  knowingly, 
but  I  wasn't  wrong  in  what  I  said  before  about  your  be- 
havior t'  Hetty,  and  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you  as  if  I  held 
you  my  friend  the  same  as  ever  till  you've  cleared  that  up 
better." 
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Arthur  swallowed  his  pride  and  resentment  as  he  drew 
back  his  hand.  He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
said,  as  indifferently  as  he  could, 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  clearing  up,  Adam. 
I've  told  you  already  that  you  think  too  seriously  of  a  little 
flirtation.  But  if  you  are  right  in  supposing  there  is  any 
\danger  in  it — I'm  going  away  on  Saturday,  and  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  As  for  the  pain  it  has  given  you,  I'm  heartily 
sorry  for  it.  I  can  say  no  more." 

Adam  said  nothing,  but  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood 
with  his  face  towards  one  of  the  windows,  as  if  looking  at  the 
blackness  of  the  moonlit  fir-trees  ;  but  he  was  in  reality  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  conflict  within  him.  It  was  of  no 
use  now — his  resolution  not  to  speak  till  to-morrow  ;  he  must 
speak  there  and  then.  But  it  was  several  minutes  before  he 
turned  round  and  stepped  near  to  Arthur,  standing  and  look- 
ing down  on  him  as  he  lay. 

"  It'll  be  better  for  me  to  speak  plain,"  he  said,  with  evi- 
dent effort,  "though  it's  hard  work.  You  see,  sir,  this  isn't 
a  trifle  to  me,  whatever  it  may  be  to  you.  I'm  none  o'  them 
men  as  can  go  making  love  first  to  one  woman,  and  then  t' 
another,  and  don't  think  it  much  odds  which  of  'em  I  take. 
What  I  feel  for  Hetty's  a  different  sort  o'  love,  such  as  I  be- 
lieve nobody  can  know  much  about  but  them  as  feel  it,  and  God 
as  has  given  it  to  them.  She's  more  nor  everything  else  to 
me,  all  but  my  conscience  and  my  good  name.  As  if  it's  true 
what  you've  been  saying  all  along — and  if  it's  only  been  trifling 
and  flirting,  as  you  call  it,  as  '11  be  put  an  end  to  by  your  going 
away — why,  then,  I'd  wait,  and  hope  her  heart  'ud  turn  to  me 
after  all.  I'm  loath  to  think  you'd  speak  false  to  me,  and  I'll 
believe  your  word  however  things  may  look." 

"  You  would  be  wronging  Hetty  more  than  me  not  to  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Arthur,  almost  violently,  starting  up  from  the 
ottoman,  and  moving  away.  But  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  again  directly,  saying  more  feebly,  "  You  seem  to  forget 
that,  in  suspecting  me,  you  are  casting  imputations  upon 
her." 

"Nay,  sir,"  Adam  said  in  a  calmer  voice,  as  if  he  were 
half  relieved — for  he  was  too  straightforward  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  falsehood  and  an  indirect  one — "  Nay, 
sir,  things  don't  lie  level  between  Hetty  and  you.  You're 
acting  with  your  eyes  open,  whatever  you  may  do  ;  but  how 
do  you  know  what's  been  in  her  mind  ?  -She's  all  but  a  child 
— as  any  man  with  a  conscience  in  hiin  ought  to  feel  bound 
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to  take  care  on.  And  whatever  you  may  think,  I  know  you've 
disturbed  her  mind.  I  know  she's  been  fixing  her  heart  on 
you ;  for  there's  a  many  things  clear  to  me  now  as  I  didn't 
understand  before.  But  you  seem  to  make  light  o'  what  sht 
may  feel — you  don't  think  o'  that." 

"  Good  God,  Adam,  let  me  alone  !  "  Arthur  burst  out  im- 
petuously ;  "  I  feel  it  enough  without  you  worrying  me." 

He  was  aware  of  his  indiscretion  as  soon  as  the  words  had 
escaped  him. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  feel  it,"  Adam  rejoined,  eagerly  ;  "  if 
you  feel  as  you  may  ha'  put  false  notions  into  her  mind,  and 
made  her  believe  as  you  loved  her,  when  all  the  while  you 
mean;  nothing,  I've  this  demand  to  make  of  you — I'm  not 
speaking  for  myself,  but  for  her.  I  ask  you  t'  undeceive  her 
before  you  go  away.  Y'arn't  going  away  forever  ;  and,  if 
you  leave  her  behind  with  a  notion  in  her  head  o'  your  feeling 
about  her  the  same  as  she  feels  about  you,  she'll  be  hanker- 
ing after  you,  and  the  mischief  may  get  worse.  It  may  be  a 
smart  to  her  now,  but  it'll  save  her  pain  i'  th'  end.  I  ask 
you  to  write  a  letter — you  may  trust  to  my  seeing  as  she  gets 
it :  tell  her  the  truth,  and  take  blame  to  yourself  for  behaving 
as  you'd  no  right  to  do  to  a  young  woman  as  isn't  your  equal. 
I  speak  plain,  sir.  But  I  can't  speak  any  other  way.  There's 
nobody  can  take  care  o'  Hetty  in  this  thing  but  me." 

"  I  can  do  what  I  think  needful  in  the  matter,"  said 
Arthur,  more  and  more  irritatediby  mingled  distress  and  per- 
plexity, "  without  giving  promises  to  you.  I  shall  take  what 
measures  I  think  proper." 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  in  an  abrupt  decided  tone,  "  that 
won't  do.  I  must  know  vhat  ground  I'm  treading  on.  I 
must  be  safe  as  you've  put  an  end  to  what  ought  never  to  ha' 
been  begun.  I  don't  forget  what's  owing  to  you  as  a  gentle- 
maa  ;  but  in  this  thing  we're  man  and  man,  and  I  can't  give 
up.' 

There  was  no  answer  for  some  moments.  Then  Arthur 
said,  "  I'll  see  you  to-morrow.  I  can  bear  no  more  now  ;  I'm 
ill."  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  reached  his  cap,  as  if  intend- 
ing to  go. 

"  You  won't  see  her  again  ! "  Adam  exclaimed,  with  a  flash 
of  recurring  anger  and  suspicion,  moving  towards  the  door  and 
placing  his  back  against  it.  "  Either  tell  me  she  can  nevei 
be  my  wife — tell  me  you've  been  lying — or  else  promise  m« 
what  I've  said." 

Adam,  uttering  this  alternative,  stood  like  a  terrible  fata 
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before  Arthur,  who  had  moved  forward  a  step  or  two,  and 
now  stopped,  faint,  shaken,  sick  in  mind  and  body.  It  seemed 
long  to  both  of  them — that  inward  struggle  of  Arthur's  before 
he  said,  feebly,  "  I  promise  ;  let  me  go." 

Adam  moved  away  from  the  door  and  opened  it,  but  when 
Arthur  reached  the  step  he  stopped  again  and  leaned  against 
the  door-post. 

"  You're  not  well  enough  to  walk  alone,  sir,"  said  Adam. 
"  Take  my  arm  again." 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  and  presently  walked  on,  Adam 
following.  But  after  a  few  steps  he  stood  still  again,  and  said 
coldly,  "  I  believe  I  must  trouble  you.  It's  getting  late  now, 
and  there  may  be  an  alarm  set  up  about  me  at  home." 

Adam  gave  his  arm,  and  they  walked  on  without  uttering 
a  word,  till  they  came  where  the  basket  and  the  tools  lay. 

"  I  must  pick  up  the  tools,  sir,"  Adam  said.  "  They're 
my  brother's.  I  doubt  they'll  be  rusted.  If  you'll  please  to 
wait  a  minute." 

Arthur  stood  still  without  speaking,  and  no  other  word 
passed  between  them  till  they  were  at  the  side  entrance,  where 
he  hoped  to  get  in  without  being  s£en  by  any  one.  He  said 
then,  "  Thank  you  ;  I  needn't  trouble  you  any  farther." 

"  What  time  will  it  be  conven'ent  for  me  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row, sir  ?  "  said  Adam.  ' 

"  You  may  send  me  word  that  you're  here  at  five  o'clock," 
said  Arthur ;  "  not  before." 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  said  Adam.  But  he  heard  no  reply.  Ar 
thur  had  turned  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   NEXT   MORNING. 

ARTHUR  did  not  pass  a  sleepless  night ;  he  slept  long  an<J 
well  ;  for  sleep  comes  to  the  perplexed — if  the  perplexed  are 
only  weary  enough.  But  at  seven  he  rang  his  bell  and  aston- 
ished Pym  by  declaring  he  was  going  to  get  up,  and  must 
have  breakfast  brought  to  him  at  eight. 

"  And  see  that  my  mare  is  saddled  at  half-past  eight,  and 
tell  my  grandfather  when  he's  down  that  I'm  better  this  morn 
ing,  and  am  gone  f  0*.  >  riae.'' 
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He  had  been  awake  an  hour,  and  could  rest  in  bed  no 
longer.  In  bed  our  yesterdays  are  too  oppressive  ;  if  a  man 
can  only  get  up,  though  it  be  but  to  whistle  or  to  smoke,  he 
has  a  present  which  offers  some  resistance  to  the  past — sensa- 
tions which  assert  themselves  against  tyrannous  memories. 
And  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  taking  averages  of  feeling, 
it  would  certainly  be  found  that  in  the  hunting  and  shooting 
seasons  regrets,  self-reproach,  and  mortified  pride,  weigh 
lighter  on  country  gentlemen  than  fn  late  spring  and  summer. 
Arthur  felt  that  he  should  be  more  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
Even  the  presence  of  Pym,  waiting  on  him  with  the  usual 
deference,  was  a  reassurance  to  him  after  the  scenes  of  yes- 
terday ;  for,  with  Arthur's  sensitiveness  to  opinion,  the  loss  of 
Adam's  respect  was  a  shock  to  his  self-contentment  which 
suffused  his  imagination  with  the  sense  that  he  had  sunk  in 
all  eyes  ;  as  a  sudden  shock  of  fear  from  some  real  peril 
makes  a  nervous  woman  afraid  even  to  step,  because  all  her 
preceptions  are  suffused  with  a  sense  of  danger. 

Arthur's,  as  you  know,  was  a  loving  nature.  Deeds  of  kind- 
ness were  as  easy  to  him  as  a  bad  habit ;  they  were  the  com- 
mon issue  of  his  weaknesses  and  good  qualities,  of  his  egotism 
and  his  sympathy.  He  didn't  like  to  witness  pain,  and  he 
liked  to  have  grateful  eyes  beaming  on  him  as  the  giver  of 
pleasure.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  seven,  he  one  day  kicked 
down  an  old  gardener's  pitcher  of  broth,  from  no  motive  but 
a  kicking  impulse,  not  reflecting  that  it  was  the  old  man's 
dinner  ;  but  on  learning  that  sad  fact,  he  took  his  favorite 
pencil-case  and  a  silver-hafted  knife  out  of  his  pocket  and 
offered  them  as  compensation.  He  had  been  the  same  Arthur 
ever  since,  trying  to  make  all  offences  forgotten  in  benefits. 
If  there  were  any  bitterness  in  his  nature,  it  could  only  show 
itself  against  the  man  who  refused  to  be  conciliated  by  him. 
And  perhaps  the  time  was  come  for  some  of  that  bitterness 
to  rise.  At  the  first  moment,  Arthur  had  felt  pure  distress 
and  self-reproach  at  discovering  that  Adam's  happiness  was 
involved  iii  his  relation  to  Hetty ;  if  there  had  been  a  possi- 
bility of  making  Adam  tenfold  amends — if  deeds  of  gift,  or  any 
other  deeds,  could  have  restored  Adam's  contentment  and 
regard  for  him  as  a  benefactor,  Arthur  would  not  only  have 
executed  them  without  hesitation,  but  would  have  felt  bound 
all  the  more  closely  to  Adam,  and  would  never  have  been 
weary  of  making  retribution.  But  Adam  could  receive  no 
amends;  his  suffering  could  not  be  cancelled  ;  his  respect  and 
affection  could  not  be  recovered  by  any  prompt  deeds  of 
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atonement.  He  stood  like  an  immovable  obstacle  against 
which  no  pressure  could  avail ;  an  embodiment  of  what  Ar- 
thur most  shrank  from  believing  in — the  irrevocableness  of 
his  own  wrong  doing.  The  words  of  scorn,  the  refusal  to 
shake  hands,  the  mastery  asserted  over  him  in  their  last  con- 
versation in  the  Hermitage — above  all,  the  sense  of  having 
been  knocked  down,  to  which  a  man  does  not  very  well  recon- 
cile himself,  even  under  the  most  heroic  circumstances — 
pressed  on  him  with  a  galling  pain  which  was  stronger  than 
compunction.  Arthur  would  so  gladly  have  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  done  no  harm  !  And  if  no  one  had  told  him 
the  contrary,  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  so  much  better. 
Nemesis  can  seldom  forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of  our  con- 
sciences— out  of  the  suffering  we  feel  in  the  suffering  we  may 
have  caused  ;  there  is  rarely  metal  enough  there  to  make  an 
effective  weapon.  Our  moral  sense  learns  the  manners  of 
good  society,  and  smiles  when  others  smile ;  but  when  some 
rude  person  gives  rough  names  to  our  actions,  she  is  apt  to 
take  part  against  us.  And  so  it  was  with  Arthur  ;  Adam's 
judgment  of  him,  Adam's  grating  words,  disturbed  his  self- 
soothing  arguments. 

Not  that  Arthur  had  been  at  ease  before  Adam's  discov- 
ery. Struggles  and  resolves  had  transformed  themselves  into 
compunction  and  anxiety.  He  was  distressed  for  Hetty's 
sake,  and  distressed  for  his  own,  that  he  must  leave  her  be' 
hind.  He  had  always,  both  in  making  and  breaking  resolu- 
tions, looked  beyond  his  passion,  and  seen  that  it  must 
speedily  end  in  separation  ;  but  his  nature  was  too  ardent 
and  tender  for  him  not  to  suffer  at  this  parting ;  and  on  Het- 
ty's account  he  was  filled  with  uneasiness.  He  had  found 
out  the  dream  in  which  she  was  living — she  was  to  be  a  lady 
in  silks  and  satins ;  and  when  he  had  first  talked  to  her  about 
his  going  away,  she  had  asked  him  tremblingly  to  let  her  go 
with  him  and  be  married.  It  was  his  painful  knowledge  of 
this  which  had  given  the  most  exasperating  sting  to  Adam's 
reproaches.  He  had  said  no  word  with  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing her,  her  vision  was  all  spun  by  her  own  childish  fancy  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  it  was  spun  half 
out  of  his  own  actions.  And  to  increase  the  mischief,  on, 
this  last  evening  he  had  not  dared  to  hint  the  truth  to  Hetty  ; 
he  had  been  obliged  to  soothe  her  with  tender,  hopeful  words, 
lest  he  should  throw  her  into  violent  distress.  He  felt  the 
situation  acutely  ;  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  dear  thing  in  the 
present,  and  thought  with  a  darker  anxiety  of  the  tenacity 
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which  her  feelings  might  have  in  the  future.  That  was  the 
one  sharp  point  which  pressed  against  him;  every  other  he 
<>ould  evade  by  hopeful  self-persuasion.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  secret ;  the  Poysers  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspfcion. 

No  one  except  Adam  knew  anything  of  what  had  passed 

no  one  else  was  likely  to  know;  for  Arthur  had  impressed 
on  Hetty  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  betray,  by  word  or  look, 
that  there  had  been  the  least  intimacy  between  them  ;  and 
Adam  who  knew  half  their  secret,  would  rather  help  them  to 
keep  it  than  betray  it.  It  was  an  unfortunate  business  alto- 
gether, but  there  was  no  use  in  making  it  worse  than  it  was, 
by  imaginary  exaggerations  and  forebodings  of  evil  that  might 
never  come.  The  temporary  sadness  for  Hetty  was  the  worst 
consequence :  he  resolutely  turned  his  eyes  away  from  any 
bad  consequence  that  was  not  demonstrably  inevitable.  But 
— but  Hetty  might  have  had  the  trouble  in  some  other  way 
if  not  in  this.  And,  perhaps,  hereafter  he  might  be  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  her,  and  make  up  to  her  for  all  the  tears 
she  would  shed  about  him.  She  would  owe  the  advantage  of 
his  care  for  her  in  future  years  to  the  sorrow  she  had  incurred 
now.  So  good  comes  out  of  evil.  Such  is  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  things  ! 

Are  you  inclined  to  ask  whether  this  can  be  the  same 
Arthur  who,  two  months  ago,  had  that  freshness  of  feeling, 
that  delicate  honor  which  shrinks  from  wounding  even  a  sen- 
timent, and  does  not  contemplate  any  more  positive  offense  as 
possible  for  it  ? — who  thought  that  his  own  self-respect  was  a 
higher  tribunal  than  any  external  opinion  ?  The  same,  I  as- 
sure you  ;  only  under  different  conditions.  Our  deeds  deter- 
mine us,  as  much  as  we  determine  our  deeds;  and  until  we 
know  what  has  been  or  will  be  the  peculiar  combination  of 
outward  with  inward  facts,  which  constitute  a  man's  critical 
actions,  it  will  be  better  not  to  think  ourselves  wise  about  his 
character.  There  is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds  which 
may  at  first  turn  the  honest  man  into  a  deceiver,  and  then 
reconcile  him  to  the  change  ;  for  this  reason — that  the  second, 
wrong  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  guise  of  the  only  prac- 
ticable right.  The  action  which  before  commission  has  been 
seen  with  that  blended  common  sense  and  fresh  untarnished 
feeling  which  is  the  healthy  eye  of  the  soul  is  looked  at  after- 
ward with  the  lens  of  apologetic  ingenuity,  through  which  alt 
things  that  men  call  beautiful  and  ugly  are  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  textures  very  much  alike.  Europe  adjusts  itself  to  ; 
fait  accompli,  and  so  does  an  individual  character — until  th< 
placid  adjustment  is  disturbed  ,b  v  a  convulsive  retribution. 
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No  man  can  escape  this  vitiating  effect  of  an  offence  agaiivai 
his  own  sentiment  of  right,  and  the  effect  was  the  stronger  in 
Arthur  because  of  that  very  need  of  self-respect  which,  while 
his  conscience  was  still  at  ease,  was  one  of  his  best  safeguards. 
Self-accusation  was  too  painful  to  him — he  could  not  face  it. 
He  must  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  been  very  much  to 
blame ;  he  began  even  to  pity  himself  for  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  deceiving  Adam  ;  it  was  a  course  so  opposed  to  the 
honesty  of  his  own  nature.  But  then  it  was  the  only  right 
thing  to  do. 

Well,  whatever  had  been  amiss  in  him,  he  was  miserable 
enough  in  consequence ;  miserable  about  Hetty ;  miserable 
about  this  letter  that  he  had  promised  to  write,  and  that 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  a  gross  barbarity,  at  another 
perhaps  the  greatest  kindness  he  could  do  to  her.  And 
across  all  this  reflection  would  dart  every  now  and  then  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  passionate  defiance  toward  all  consequences  ; 
he  would  carry  Hetty  away,  and  all  other  considerations  might 
go  to.  ... 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  four  walls  of  his  room  made  an 
intolerable  prison  to  him ;  they  seemed  to  hem  in  and  press 
down  upon  him  all  the  crowd  of  contradictory  thoughts  and 
conflicting  feelings,  some  of  which  would  fly  away  in  the  open 
air.  He  had  _nly  ,n  hour  or  two  to  make  up  his  mind  in. 
and  he  must  get  clear  and  calm.  Once  on  Meg's  back,  in  the 
fresh  air  of  that  fine  morning,  he  should  be  more  master  of 
the  situation. 

The  pretty  creature  arched  her  bay  neck  in  the  sunshine, 
and  pawed  the  gravel,  and  trembled  with  pleasure  when  her 
master  stroked  her  nose,  and  patted  her,  and  talked  to  her 
even  in  a  more  caressing  manner  than  usual.  He  loved  her 
the  better  because  she  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets.  But  Meg 
"^•s  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  her  master's  mental  state 
•».  many  others  of  her  sex  with  the  mental  condition  of  the 
.«ice  young  gentleman  toward  whom  their  hearts  are  in  a 
state  of  fluttering  expectation. 

Arthur  cantered  for  five  miles  beyond  the  Chase,  till  he 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  there  were  no  hedges  or  trees 
to  hem  in  the  road.  Then  he  threw  the  bridle  on  Meg's  neck, 
and  prepared  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Hetty  knew  that  their  meeting  yesterday  must  be  the  last 
before  Arthur  went  away  ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
contriving  another  without  exciting  suspicion  ;  and  she  was 
like  a  frightened  child,  unable  to  think  of  anything,  only 
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able  to  cry  at  the  mention  of  parting,  and  then  put  her  face 
up  to  have  the  tears  kissed  away.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
comfort  her,  and  lull  her  into  dreaming  on.  A  letter  would 
be  a  dreadfully  abrupt  way  of  awakening  her !  Yet  there 
was  truth  in  what  Adam  said — that  it  would  save  her  from  a 
lengthened  delusion,  which  might  be  worse  than  a  sharp  im- 
mediate pain.  And  it  was  the  only  way  of  satisfying  Adam, 
who  must  be  satisfied  for  more  reasons  than  one.  If  he  could 
have  seen  her  again !  But  that  was  impossible  ;  there  was 
such  a  thorny  hedge  of  hindrances  between  them,  and  and 
imprudence  would  be  fatal.  And  yet  if  he  could  see  her 
again,  what  good  would  it  do  ?  Only  cause  him  to  suffer 
more  from  the  sight  of  her  distress  and  the  remembrance  of 
it.  Away  from  him,  she  was  surrounded  by  all  the  motives 
to  self-control. 

A  sudden  dread  here  fell  like  a  shadow  across  his  imagi- 
nation— the  dread  lest  she  should  do  something  violent  in 
her  grief ;  and  close  upon  that  dread  came  another,  which 
deepened  the  shadow.  But  he  shook  them  off  with  the  force 
of  youth  and  hope.  What  was  the  ground  for  painting  the 
future  in  that  dark  way  ?  It  was  just  as  likely  to  be  the  re- 
verse. Arthur  told  himself,  he  did  not  deserve  that  things 
should  turn  out  so  badly — he  had  never  meant  beforehand  to 
do  anything  his  conscience  disapproved — he  had  been  led 
on  by  circumstances.  There  was  a  sort  of  implicit  confidence 
in  him  that  he  was  really  such  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  Pro- 
vidence would  not  treat  him  harshly. 

At  all  events,  he  couldn't  help  what  would  come  now  ;  all 
he  could  do  was  to  take  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  course 
at  the  present  moment.  And  he  persuaded  himself  that  that 
course  was  to  make  the  way  open  between  Adam  and  Hetty. 
Her  heart  might  really  turn  to  Adam,  as  he  said,  after  a 
while  ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm 
done,  since  it  was  still  Adam's  ardent  wish  to  make  her  his 
wife.  To  be  sure,  Adam  was  deceived — deceived  in  a  way 
that  Arthur  would  have  resented  as  a  deep  wrong  if  it  had 
been  practiced  on  himself.  That  was  a  reflection  that  marred 
the  consoling  prospect.  Arthur's  cheeks  even  burned  in 
mingled  shame  and  irritation  at  the  thought.  But  what  could 
a  man  do  in  such  a  dilemma  ?  He  was  bound  in  honor  to 
say  no  word  that  could  injure  Hetty ;  his  first  duty  was  to 
guard  her.  He  would  never  have  told  or  acted  a  lie  on  his 
own  account.  Good  God  !  what  a  miserable  fool  he  was  to 
bave  brought  himself  into  such  a  dilemma ;  and  yet  if  ever 
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a  man  had  excuses,  he  had.  (Pity  that  consequences  are  de- 
termined not  by  excuses  but  by  actions  !) 

Well,  the  letter  must  be  written  ;  it  was  the  only  means 
that  promised  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  tears  came 
into  Arthur's  eyes  as  he  thought  of  Hetty  reading  it ;  but  it 
would  be  almost  as  hard  for  him  to  write  it ;  he  was  not  doing 
anything  easy  to  himself,  and  this  last  thought  helped  him 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  He  could  never  deliberately  have 
taken  a  step  which  inflicted  pain  on  another  and  left  himself 
at  ease.  Even  a  movement  of  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  Hetty  to  Adam,  went  to  convince  him  that  he  w;is 
making  a  sacrifice. 

When  once  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  turned  Meg 
round,  and  set  off  home  again  in  a  canter.  The  letter  should 
be  written  the  first  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be 
filled  up  with  other  business  ;  he  should  have  no  time  to  look 
behind  him.  Happily,  Irwine  and  Gawaine  were  coming  to 
dinner,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  he  should  have  left 
the  Chase  miles  behind  him.  There  was  some  security  in  this 
constant  occupation  against  an  uncontrollable  impulse  seizing 
him  to  rush  to  Hetty,  and  thrust  in  her  hand  some  mad  pro- 
position that  would  undo  everything.  Faster  and  faster  went 
the  sensitive  Meg,  at  every  slight  sign  from  her  rider,  till  the 
canter  had  passed  into  a  swift  gallop. 

"  I  thought  they  said  th'  young  mester  war  took  ill  last 
night,"  said  sour  old  John,  the  groom,  at  dinner-time  in  the 
servants'  hall.  "  He's  been  ridin'  fit  to  split  the  mare  i'  two 
this  forenoon." 

"That's  happen  one  o'  the  symptoms,  John,"  said  the 
facetious  coachman. 

"  Then  I  wish  he  war  let  blood  for  't,  that's  all,"  said 
John,  grimly. 

Adam  had  been  early  at  the  Chase  to  know  how  Arthur 
was,  and  had  been  relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  the  effects 
of  his  blow  by  learning  that  he  was  gone  out  for  a  ride.  At 
five  o'clock  he  was  punctually  there  again,  and  set  up  word 
of  his  arrival.  In  a  few  minutes  Pym  came  down  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Adam,  saying  that  the  captain  was 
too  busy  to  see  him,  and  had  written  everything  he  had  to 
say.  The  letter  was  directed  to  Adam,  but  he  went  out  of 
do'ors  again  before  opening  it.  It  contained  a  sealed  inclosure 
directed  to  Hetty.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  Adam  read  : 

"  In  the  inclosed  letter  I  have  written  everything  you  wish. 
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I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  be  doing  best  to 
deliver  it  to  Hetty  or  to  return  it  to  me.  Ask  yourself  once 
more  whether  you  are  not  taking  a  measure  which  may  pain 
her  more  than  mere  silence. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  our  seeing  each  other  again  now. 
We  shall  meet  with  better  feelings  some  months  hence. 

"  A.  D." 

"  Perhaps  he's  i'  th'  right  on't  not  to  see  me,"  thought 
Adam.  "  It's  no  use  meeting  to  say  more  hard  words,  and  it's 
no  use  meeting  to  shake  hands  and  say  we're  friends  again. 
We're  not  friends,  an'  it's  better  not  to  pretend  it.  I  know 
forgiveness  is  a  man's  duty,  but  to  my  thinking,  that  can  only 
mean  as  you're  to  give  up  all  thoughts  o'  taking  revenge  ;  it 
can  never  mean  as  you're  t'  have  your  old  feelings  back  again, 
for  that's  not  possible.  He's  not  the  same  man  to  me,  and  I 
can't  feel  the  same  toward  him.  God  help  me  !  I  don't 
know  whether  I  feel  the  same  toward  anybody  ;  I  seem  as  if 
I'd  been  measuring  my  work  from  a  false  line,  and  had  got  it 
all  to  measure  orer  again." 

But  the  question  about  delivering  the  letter  to  Hetty  soon 
absorbed  Adam's  thoughts.  Arthur  had  procured  some  relief 
to  himself  by  throwing  the  decision  on  Adam  with  a  warning  ; 
and  Adam,  who  was  not  given  to  hesitation,  hesitated  here. 
He  determined  to  feel  his  way — to  ascertain  as  well  as  he 
could  what  was  Hetty's  state  of  mind  before  he  decided  on 
delivering  the  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   DELIVERY    OF   THE   LETTER. 

THE  next  Sunday  Adam  joined  the  Poysers  on  their  way 
out  of  church,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to  go  home  with  them. 
He  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  was  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  Hetty  alone.  He  could  not  see  her 
face  at  church,  for  she  had  changed  her  seat,  and  when  he 
came  up  to  her  to  shake  hands,  her  manner  was  doubtful  and 
constrained.  He  expected  this,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  met  him  since  she  had  been  aware  that  he  had  seen  her 
with  Arthur  in  the  Grove. 
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"  Come,  you'll  go  on  wi'  us,  Adam,"  Mr.  Poyser  said,  when 
they  reached  the  turning  j  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
fields,  Adam  ventured  to  offer  his  arm  to  Hetty.  The  children 
soon  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  lingering  behind  a  little, 
and  then  Adam  said, 

"  Will  you  contrive  for  me  to  walk  out  in  the  garden  a  bit 
with  you  this  evening,  if  it  keeps  fine,  Hetty  ?  I've  something 
partic'lar  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Hetty  said,  "Very  well."  She  was  really  as  anxious  as 
Adam  was  that  she  should  have  some  private  talk  with  him  : 
she  wondered  what  he  thought  of  her  and  Arthur :  he  must 
have  seen  them  kissing,  she  knew,  but  she  had  no  conception 
of  the  scene  that  had  taken  place  between  Arthur  and  Adam. 
Her  first  feeling  had  been  that  Adam  would  be  very  angry 
with  her,  and  perhaps  would  tell  her  aunt  and  uncle  ;  but  it 
never  entered  her  mind  that  he  would  dare  to  say  anything  to 
Captain  Donnithorne.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  that  he  behaved 
so  kindly  to  her  to-day,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  her  alone  ;  for 
she  had  trembled  when  she  found  he  was  going  home  with 
them  lest  he  should  mean  "  to  tell."  But,  now  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  by  herself,  she  should  learn  what  he  thought,  and 
what  he  meant  to  do.  She  felt  a  certain  confidence  that  she 
could  persuade  him  not  to  do  anything  she  did  not  want  him  to 
do  ;  3he  could  perhaps  even  make  him  believe  that  she  didn't 
care  for  Arthur  ;  and  as  long  as  Adam  thought  there  was  any 
hope  of  her  having  him,  he  would  do  just  what  she  liked,  she 
knew.  Besides,  she  must  go  on  seeming  to  encourage  Adam, 
lest  her  uncle  and  aunt  should  be  angry,  and  suspect  her  of 
having  some  secret  lover. 

Hetty's  little  brain  was  busy  with  this  combination  as  she 
hung  on  Adam's  arm,  and  said  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  some  slight 
observations  of  his  about  the  many  hawthorn-berries  there 
would  be  for  the  birds  this  next  winter,  and  the  low-hanging 
clouds  that  would  hardly  hold  up  till  morning.  And  when 
they  rejoined  her  aunt  and  uncle,  she  could  pursue  her 
thoughts  without  interruption,  for  Mr.  Poyser  held  that,  though 
a  young  man  might  like  to  have  the  woman  he  was  courting 
on  his  arm,  he  would  nevertheless  be  glad  of  a  little  reasona- 
ble talk  about  business  the  while ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  curious  to  hear  the  most  recent  news  about  the  Chase 
Farm.  So,  through  the  rest  of  the  walk,  he  claimed  Adam's 
conversation  for  himself  ;  and  Hetty  laid  her  small  plots,  and 
imagined  her  little  scenes  of  cunning  blandishment,  as  she 
walked  along  by  the  hedgerows  on  honest  Adam's  arm,  quite 
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as  well  as  if  she  had  been  an  elegantly-clad  coquette  alone  in 
.her  boudoir.     For  if  a  country  beauty  in  clumsy  shoes  be  only 
shallow-hearted  enough,  it  is  astonishing  how  closely  her  men 
tal  processes  may  resemble  those  of  a  lady  in  society  and 
crinoline,  who  applies  her  refined  intellect  to  the  problem  of 
committing  indiscretions  without  compromising  herself.    Per- 
haps the  resemblance  was  not  much  the  less  because  Hetty 
felt  very  unhappy  all  the  while.     The  parting  with  Arthur  was 
a  double  pain  to  her ;  mingling  with  the  tumult  of  passion  and 
vanity,  there  was  a  dim  undefined  fear  that  the  future  might 
shape  itself  in  some  way  quite  unlike  her  dream.     She  clung 
to  the  comforting  hopeful  words  Arthur  had  uttered  in  their 
last  meeting — "  I  shall  come  again  at  Christmas,  and  then 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done."     She  clung  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  so  fond  of  her,  he  would  never  be  happy  without  her ; 
and  she  still  hugged  her  secret — that  a  great  gentleman  loved 
her — with  gratified  pride,  as  a  superiority  over  all  the  girls  she 
knew.     But  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  possibilities  to 
which  she  could  give  no  shape,  began  to  press  upon  her  like 
the  invisible  weight  of  air ;  she  was  alone  on  her  little  island 
of  dreams,  and  all  round  her  was  the  dark   unknown  water 
where  Arthur  was  gone.     She  could  gather  no  elation  of  spirits 
now  by  looking  forward,  but  only  by  looking  backward  to 
build  confidence  on  past  words  and  caresses.  But  occasionally, 
since  Thursday  evening,  her  dim  anxieties  had  been  almost 
lost  behind  the  more  definite  fear  that  Adam  might  betray 
what  he  knew  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  his  sudden  proposi- 
tion to  talk  with  her  alone  had  set  her  thoughts  to  work  in  a 
new  way.     She  was  eager  not  to  lose  this  evening's   oppor- 
tunity ;  and  after  tea,  when  the  boys  were  going  into  the  gar- 
den, and  Totty  begged  to  go  with  them,  Hetty  said,  with  an 
alacrity  that  surprised  Mrs.  Poyser, 
"  I'll  go  with  her,  aunt." 

It  did  not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  Adam  said  he  would 
go  too  ;  and  soon  he  and  Hetty  were  left  alone  together  on  the 
walk  by  the  filbert-trees,  while  the  boys  were  busy  elsewhere 
gathering  the  large  unripe  nuts  to  play  at  "  cob-nut  "  with,  and 
Totty  was  watching  them  with  a  puppy-like  air  of  contempla- 
tion. It  was  but  a  short  time— hardly  two  months— since 
Adam  had  had  his  mind  filled  with  delicious  hopes,  as  he 
Btood  by  Hetty's  side  in  this  garden.  The  remembrance  of 
that  scene  had  often  been  with  him  since  Thursday  evening; 
the  sunlight  through  the  apple-tree  boughs,  the  red  bunches, 
Hetty's  sweet  blush.  It  came  importunately  now,  on  this  sad 
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evening,  with  the  low-hanging  clouds  ;  but  he  tried  to  suppress 
it,  lest  some  emotion  should  impel  him  to  say  more  than  was 
needful  for  Hetty's  sake. 

"  After  what  I  saw  on  Thursday  night,  Hetty,"  he  began, 
"  you  won't  think  me  making  too  free  i'  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  If  you  was  being  courted  by  any  man  as  'ud  make  y'  his 
wife,  and  I'd  known  you  was  fond  of  him,  and  meant  to  have 
him,  I  should  have  no  right  to  speak  a  word  to  you  about  it ; 
but  when  I  see  you're  being  made  love  to  by  a  gentleman  as 
can  never  marryyou,  and  doesna  think  o'  marrying  you,  I  feel 
bound  t'  interfere  for  you.  I  cannot  speak  about  it  to  them 
as  are  i'  the  place  o'  your  parents,  for  that  might  bring  worse 
trouble  than's  needful." 

Adam's  words  relieved  one  of  Hetty's  fears,  but  they  also 
carried  a  meaning  which  sickened  her  with  a  strengthened 
foreboding.  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  yet  she  would 
have  angrily  contradicted  Adam  if  she  had  dared  to  betray 
her  feelings.  But  she  was  silent. 

"  You're  so  young,  you  know,  Hetty,"  he  went  on,  almost 
tenderly,  "  and  y'  haven't  seen  much  o'  what  goes  on  in  the 
world.  It's  right  for  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  save  you  from 
getting  into  trouble  for  want  o'  your  knowing  where  you're 
being  led  to.  If  anybody  besides  me  knew  what  I  know 
about  your  meeting  a  gentleman,  and  having  fine  presents 
from  him,  they'd  speak  light  on  you,  and  you'd  lose  your 
character;  and,  besides  that,  you'll  have  to  suffer  in  your  feel- 
ings wi'  giving  your  love  to  a  man  as  can  never  marryyou,  so 
as  he  might  take  care  of  you  all  your  life." 

Adam  paused,  and  looked  at  Hetty,  who  was  plucking  the 
leaves  from  the  filbert-trees,  and  tearing  them  up  in  her  hand. 
Her  little  plans  and  preconcerted  speeches  had  all  forsaken 
her,  like  an  ill-learned  lesson,  under  the  terrible  agitation 
produced  by  Adam's  words.  There  was  a  cruel  force  in  their 
calm  certainty  which  threatened  to  grapple  and  crush  i  or 
flimsy  hopes  and  fancies.  She  wanted  to  resist  them — she 
wanted  to  throw  them  off  with  angry  contradiction  ;  but  the 
determination  to  conceal  what  she  felt  still  governed  her.  It 
wa^  nothing  more  than  a  blind  prompting  nov:,  ro?  she  was 
unable  to  calculate  the  effect  of  her  words. 

"You've  no  right  to  say  as  I  iove  him/''  she  said,  faintly 
but  impetuously,  plucking  another  rough  Leal  and  tearing  ic 
up.  She  was  ve'.-y  beav.tiful  in  her  paleness?  and  agitation, 
with  her  dark  chilaish  eyus  dilated,  and  '.cr  oreath  shorter 
than  usual.  Adam's  heart  yearned  over  •  .er  ,-xs  ho  looked  at 
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her.  Ah  !  if  he  could  but  comfort  her,  and  soothe  her,  and 
save  her  from  this  pain  ;  if  he  had  but  some  sort  of  strength 
that  would  enable  him  to  rescue  her  poor  troubled  mind,  as 
he  would  have  rescued  her  body  in  the  face  of  all  danger*! 

"I  doubt  it  must  be  so,  Hetty,*'  he  said,  tenderly  ;  ''for  I 
canna  believe  you'd  let  any  man  kiss  you  by  yourselves,  and 
give  you  a  gold  box  with  his  hair,  and  go  a-walking  i'  the  g*ove 
to  meet  him,  if  you  didna  love  him.  I'm  not  blaming  you, 
for  I  know  it  'ud  begin  by  little  and  little,  till  at  last  you'd 
not  be  able  to  throw  it  off.  It's  him  I  blame  for  stealing  your 
love  i'  that  way,  when  he  knew  he  could  never  make  you  the 
right  amends.  He's  been  trifling  with  you,  and  making  a 
plaything  of  you,  and  caring  nothing  about  you  as  a  man  ought 
to  care." 

"  Yes  he  does  care  for  me  ;  I  know  better  nor  you,"  Hetty 
burst  out.  Everything  was  forgotten  but  the  pain  and  anger 
she  felt  at  Adam's  words. 

"  Nay,  Hetty,"  said  Adam,  "  if  he'd  cared  for  you  rightly 
he'd  never  ha'  behaved  so.  He  told  me  himself  he  meant 
nothing  by  his  kissing  and  presents,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  as  you  thought  light  of  'e'.n  too.  But  I  know  bet- 
ter nor  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  as  you've  been  trusting 
t's  loving  you  well  enough  to  marry  you,  for  all  he's  a  gentle- 
man. And  that's  why  I  must  speak  to  you  about  it,  Hetty — 
for  fear  you  should  be  deceiving  yourself.  It's  never  entered 
his  head,  the  thought  o'  marrying  you. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  How  durst  >you  say  so  ? "  said  Hetty, 
pausing  in  her  walk  and  trembling.  The  terrible  decision  of 
Adam's  tone  shook  her  with  fear.  She  had  no  presence  of 
mind  left  for  the  reflection  that  Arthur  would  have  his  reasons 
for  not  telling  the  truth  to  Adam.  Her  words  and  look  were 
enough  to  determine  Adam  ;  he  must  give  her  the  letter. 

"  You  perhaps  can't  believe  me,  Hetty ;  because  you  think 
too  well  of  him — because  you  think  he  loves  you  better  than 
he  does.  But  I've  got  a  letter  i'  my  pocket,  as  he  wrote  him- 
self for  me  to  give  you.  I've  not  read  the  letter,  but  he  says 
he's  told  you  the  truth  in  it.  But,  before  I  give  you  the  letter, 
consider,  Hetty,  and  don't  let  it  take  too  much  hold  on  you. 
It  wouldna  ha'  been  good  for  you  if  he'd  wanted  to  do  such 
a  mad  thing  as  marry  you  :  it  'ud  ha'  led  to  no  happiness  i' 
th'  end." 

Hetty  said  nothing :  she  felt  a  revival  of  hope  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  letter  which  Adam  had  not  read.  There  would  be 
something:  quite  differmt  in  it  from  what  he  thought. 
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Adam  took  out  the  letter,  but  he  held  it  in  his  hand  »till, 
while  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  tender  entreaty, 

"  Don't  you  bear  me  ill-will,  Hetty,  because  I'm  the  means 
o'  bringing  you  this  pain.  God  knows  I'd  ha'  borne  a  good 
deal  worse  for  the  sake  o'  sparing  it  you.  And  think — there's 
nobody  but  me  knows  about  this  ;  and  I'll  take  care  of  you 
as  if*I  was  your  brother.  You're  the  same  as  ever  to  me,  for 
I  don't  believe  you've  done  any  wrong  knowingly." 

Hetty  had  laid  her  hand  on  the  letter,  but  Adam  did  not 
loose  it  till  he  had  done  speaking.  She  took  no  notice  of 
what  he  said — she  had  not  listened  ;  but  when  he  loosed  the 
letter  she  put  it  into  her  pocket,  without  opening  it,  and  then 
began  to  walk  more  quickly,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in. 

"  You're  in  the  right  not  to  read  it  just  yet,"  said  Adam. 
"  Read  it  when  you're  by  yourself.  But  stay  out  a  little  bit 
longer,  and  let  us  call  the  children  :  you  look  so  white  and  ill ; 
your  aunt  may  take  notice  of  it." 

Hetty  heard  the  warning.  It  recalled  to  her  the  necessity 
of  rallying  her  native  powers  of  concealment,  which  had  half 
given  way  under  the  shock  of  Adam's  words.  And  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  pocket :  she  was  sure  there  was  comfort  in 
that  letter,  in  spite  of  Adam.  She  ran  to  find  Totty,  and  soon 
reappeared  with  recovered  color,  leading  Totty,  who  was 
making  a  sour  face,  because  she  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
away  an  unripe  apple  that  she  had  set  her  small  teeth  in. 

"  Hegh,  Totty,"  said  Adam,  "  come  and  ride  on  my  shoul- 
der— ever  so  high — you'll  touch  the  top  o'  the  trees." 

What  little  child  ever  refused  to  be  comforted  by  that 
glorious  sense  of  being  seized  strongly  and  swung  upward  ? 
I  don't  believe  Ganymede  cried  when  the  eagle  carried  him 
away,  and  perhaps  deposited  him  on  Jove's  shoulder  at  the 
end.  Totty  smiled  down  complacently  from  her  secure  height, 
and  pleasant  was  the  sight  to  the  mother's  eyes,  as  she  stood 
at  the  house  door  and  saw  Adam  coming  with  his  small 
burden. 

"  Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  pet,"  she  said,  the  mother's 
strong  love  filling  her  keen  eyes  with  mildness,  as  Totty 
leaned  forward  and  put  out  her  arms.  She  had  no  eyes  for 
Hetty  at  that  moment,  and  only  said,  without  looking  at  her, 
"  You  go  and  draw  some  ate,  Hetty  ;  the  gells  are  both  at  the 
cheese." 

After  the  ale  had  been  drawn  and  her  uncle's  pipe  lighted, 
there  was  Totty  to  be  taken  to  bed,  and  brought  down  again 
in  her  night-gown,  because  she  would  cry  instead  of  going  to 
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sleep.  Then  there  was  supper  to  be  got  ready,  and  Hetty 
must  be  continually  in  the  way  to  give  help.  Adam  staid  till 
he  knew  Mrs.  Poyser  expected  him  to  go,  engaging  her  and 
her  husband  in  talk  as  constantly  as  he  could,  for  the  sake  of 
leaving  Hetty  more  at  ease.  He  lingered,  because  he  wanted 
to  see  her  safely  through  that  evening,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  find  how  much  self-command  she  showed.  He  knew  she 
had  not  had  time  to  read  the  letter,  but  he  did  not  know  she 
was  buoyed  up  by  a  secret  hope  that  the  letter  would  con- 
tradict everything  he  had  said.  It  was  hard  work  for  him  to 
leave  her — hard  to  think  that  he  should  not  know  for  days 
how  she  was  bearing  her  trouble.  But  he  must  go  at  last,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  press  her  hand  gently  as  he  said 
"  Good -by,"  and  hope  she  would  take  that  as  a  sign  that  if  his 
love  could  ever  be  a  refuge  for  her,  it  was  there  the  same  as 
ever.  How  busy  his  thoughts  were,  as  he  walked  home,  in 
devising  pitying  excuses  for  her  folly ;  in  referring  all  her 
weakness  to  the  sweet  lovingness  of  her  nature ;  in 
blaming  Arthur,  with  less  and  less  inclination  to  admit  that 
his  conduct  might  be  extenuated  too  !  His  exasperation  at 
Hetty's  suffering — and  also  at  the  sense  that  she  was  possibly 
thrust  forever  out  of  his  own  reach — deafened  him  to  any 
plea  for  the  miscalled  friend  who  had  wrought  this  misery. 
Adam  was  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded  man — a  fine  fellow,  in- 
deed, morally  as  well  as  physically.  But  if  Aristides  the  Just 
was  ever  in  love  and  jealous,  he  was  at  that  moment  not  per- 
fectly magnanimous.  And  I  cannot  pretend  that  Adam,  in 
these  painful  days,  felt  nothing  but  righteous  indignation  and 
loving  pity.  He  was  bitterly  jealous ;  and  in  proportion  as 
his  love  made  him  indulgent  in  his  judgment  of  Hetty,  the 
bitterness  found  a  vent  in  his  feeling  toward  Arthur. 

"  Her  head  was  allays  likely  to  be  turned,"  he  thought, 
"  when  a  gentleman,  with  his  fine  manners  and  fine  clothes, 
and  his  white  hands,  and  that  way  o'  talking  gentlefolks  have, 
came  about  her,  making  up  to  her  in  a  bold  way,  as  a  man 
couldn't  do  that  was  only  her  equal ;  and  it's  much  if  she'll 
ever  like  a  common  man  now."  He  could  not  help  drawing 
his  own  hands  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looking  at  them — at  the 
hard  palms  and  the  broken  finger  nails.  "  I'm  a  roughish  fel- 
low, altogether ;  I  don't  know,  now  I  come  to  think  on't, 
what  there  is  much  for  a  woman  to  like  about  me  ;  and  yet  I 
might  ha'  got  another  wife  easy  enough,  if  I  hadn't  set  my 
heart  on  her.  But  it's  little  matter  what  other  women  think 
about  me,  if  she  can't  love  me.  She  might  ha'  loved  me,  per 
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haps,  as  likely  -as  any  other  man — there's  nobody  hereabouts 
as  I'm  afraid  of,  if  he  hadn't  come  between  us  ;  but  now  I 
shall  belike  be  hateful  to  her  because  I'm  so  different  to  him. 
And  yet  there's  no  telling — she  may  turn  round  the  other 
way,  when  she  finds  he's  made  light  of  her  all  the  while.  She 
may  come  to  feel  the  vally  of  a  man  as  'ud  be  thankful  to  be 
bound  to  her  all  his  life.  But  I  must  put  up  with  it  whichever 
way  it  is — I've  only  to  be  thankful  it's  been  no  worse  ;  I'm 
not  th'  only  man  that's  got  to  do  without  much  happiness  i' 
this  life.  There's  many  a  good  bit  o'  work  done  with  a  sad 
heart.  It's  God's  will,  and  that's  enough  for  us  ;  we  shouldn't 
know  better  how  things  ought  to  be  than  He  does,  I  reckon, 
if  we  was  to  spend  our  lives  i'  puzzling.  But  it  'ud  ha'  gone 
near  to  spoil  my  work  for  me,  if  I'd  seen  her  brought  to 
sorrow  and  shame,  and  through  the  man  as  I've  always  been 
proud  to  think  on.  Since  I've  been  spared  that,  I've  no  right 
to  grumble.  When  a  man's  got  his  limbs  whole  he  can  bear 
a  smart  cut  or  two." 

As  Adam  was  getting  over  a  stile  at  this  point  in  his  re- 
flections, he  perceived  a  man  walking  along  the  field  before 
him.  He  knew  it  was  Seth,  returning  from  an  evening  preach- 
ing, and  made  haste  to  overtake  him. 

"I  thought  thee'dst  be  at  home  before  me,"  he  said,  as 
Seth  turned  round  to  wait  for  him,  "for  I'm  later  than  usual 
to-night." 

"  Well,  I'm  later,  too,  for  I  got  into  talk,  after  meeting, 
with  John  Barnes,  who  has  lately  professed  himself  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  and  I'd  a  question  to  ask  him  about  his  ex- 
perience. It's  one  o'  them  subjects  that  lead  you  further  than 
y'  expect — they  don't  lie  along  the  straight  road." 

They  walked  along  together  in  silence  two  or  three 
minutes.  Adam  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  the  subtleties 
of  religious  experience,  but  he  was  inclined  to  interchange  a 
word  or  two  of  brotherly  affection  and  confidence  with  Seth. 
That  was  a  rare  impulse  in  him,  much  as  the  brothers  loved 
each  other.  They  hardly  ever  spoke  of  personal  matters,  or 
uttered  more  than  an  allusion  to  their  family  troubles.  Adam 
was  by  nature  reserved  in  all  matters  of  feeling,  and  Seth 
felt  a  certain  timidity  toward  his  more  practical  brother. 

4i  Seth,  lad,"  Adam  said,  putting  his  arm  on  his  brother's 
shoulder,  "  hast  heard  anything  from  Dinah  Morris  since  she 
went  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  Seth.  "  She  told  me  I  might  write  her  a 
word  after  a  while,  how  we  went  on,  and  how  mother  bore  up 
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under  her  trouble.  So  I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
told  her  about  thee  having  a  new  employment,  and  how  inothei 
was  more  contented  ;  and  last  Wednesday,  when  I  called  at 
the  post  at  Treddles'on,  I  found  a  letter  from  her.  I  think 
thee'dst  perhaps  like  to  read  it ;  but  I  didna  say  anything 
about  it,  because  thee'st  seemed  so  full  of  other  things.  It's 
quite  easy  t'  read — she  writes  wonderful  for  a  woman." 

Seth  had  drawn  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out 
to  Adam,  who  said,  as  he  took  it, 

"  Ay,  lad,  I've  got  a  tough  load  to  carry  just  now — thee 
mustna  take  it  ill  if  I'm  a  bit  silenter  and  crustier  nor  usual. 
Trouble  doesna  make  me  care  the  less  for  thee.  I  know  we 
shall  stick  together  to  the  last." 

"  I  take  nought  ill  o'  thee,  Adam  ;  I  know  well  enough 
what  it  means  if  thee't  a  bit  short  wi'  me  now  and  then." 

"  There's  mother  opening  the  door  to  look  out  for  us," 
said  Adam,  as  they  mounted  the  slope.  "  She's  been  sitting 
i'  the  dark  as  usual.  Well,  Gyp,  well !  art  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

Lisbeth  went  in  again  quickly  and  lighted  -i  candle,  for 
she  had  heard  the  welcome  rustling  of  footsteps  on  the  grass, 
before  Gyp's  joyful  bark. 

"  Eh  !  my  lads,  th'  hours  war  ne'er  so  long  sin'  I  war  born 
as  they'n  been  this  blessed  Sunday  night.  What  can  ye  both 
ha'  been  doin'  till  this  time?" 

"  Thee  shouldstna  sit  i'  the  dark,  mother,"  said  Adam, 
"  that  makes  the  time  seem  longer." 

"  Eh  !  what  am  I  t'  do  wi'  burnin'  candle  of  a  Sunday, 
when  there's  on'y  me,  and  it's  sin  to  do  a  bit  o'  knittin'  ?  The 
daylight's  long  enough  for  me  to  stare  i'  th'  booke  as  I  canna 
read.  It  'ud  be  a  fine  way  o'  shortenin'  the  time,  to  make  it 
waste  the  good  candle.  But  which  on  you's  for  ha'ing  supper  ? 
Ye  mun  ayther  be  clemmed  or  full,  I  should  think,  seein'  what 
time  o'  night  it  is." 

"  I'm  hungry,  mother,"  said  Seth,  seating  himself  at  the 
little  table,  which  had  been  spread  ever  since  it  was  light. 

"I've  had  my  supper,"  said  Adam.  "Here,  Gyp,"  he 
added,  taking  some  cold  potato  from  the  table,  and  rubbing 
the  rough  gray  head  that  looked  up  toward  hinr. 

"Thee  needsna  be  gi'in'  th'  dog,"  said  Lisbeth  ;  "  I'n  fed 
him  well  a'ready.  I'm  not  like  to  forget  him,  I  reckon,  when 
he's  all  o'  thee  I  can  get  sight  on." 

"  Come,  then,  Gyp,"  said  Adam,  "we'll  goto  bed.  Good- 
night, mother  ;  I'm  very  tired." 

HWhat  ails  him,  dost  know  ?  "  Lisbeth  said  to  Seth  when 
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Adam  was  gone  up  stairs.  "  He's  like  as  if  he  was  struck  for 
death  this  day  or  two — he's  cast  down.  I  found  him  i'  the 
shop  this  forenoon,  arter  thee  wast  gone,  a-sittin'  doin'  noth- 
ing— not  so  much  as  a  booke  afore  him." 

"  He's  a  deal  o'  work  upon  him  just  now,  mother,"  said 
Seth,  "  and  I  think  he's  a  bit  troubled  in  his  mind.  Don't  you 
take  notice  of  it,  because  it  hurts  him  when  you  do.  Be  as 
kind  to  him  as  you  can,  mother,  and  don't  say  anything  to 
vex  him." 

"  Eh  !  what  dost  talk  o'  my  vexin'  him  ?  an'  what  am  I 
like  to  be  but  kind  ?  I'll  ma'  him  a  kettle-cake  for  breakfast 
i'  the  mornin'." 

Adam  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  was 
reading  Dinah's  letter  by  the  light  of  his  dip  candle. 

"  DEAR  BROTHER  SETH, — Your  letter  lay  three  days  beyond 
my  knowing  of  it  at  the  Post,  for  I  had  not  money  enough  by  me 
to  pay  the  carriage,  this  being  a  time  of  great  need  and  sickness 
here,  with  the  rains  that  have  fallen,  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened  again ;  and  to  lay  by  money  from  day  to-day,  in  such 
a  time,  when  there  are  so  many  in  present  need  of  all  things,  would 
be  a  want  of  trust  like  the  laying  up  of  the  manna.  I  speak  of 
this,  because  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  slow  to  answer,  or  that 
I  had  small  joy  in  your  rejoicing  at  the  worldly  good  that  has  be- 
fallen your  brother  Adam.  The  honor  and  love  you  bear  him  is  noth- 
ing but  meet,  for  God  has  given  him  great  gifts,  and  he  uses  them  as 
the  patriarch  Joseph  did,  who,  when  he  was  exalted  to  a  place  of 
power  and  trust,  yet  yearned  with  tenderness  toward  his  parent  and 
his  younger  brother. 

"  My  heart  is  knit  to  your  aged  mother  since  it  was  granted  me 
to  be  near  her  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Speak  to  her  of  me,  and  tell 
her  I  often  bear  her  in  my  thoughts  at  evening  time,  when  I  am 
sitting  in  the  dim  light  as  I  did  with  her,  and  we  held  one  another's 
hands,  and  I  spoke  the  words  of  comfort  that  were  given  to  me. 
Ah  !  that  is  a  blessed  time,  isn't  it,  Seth,  when  the  outward  light  is 
fading,  and  the  body  is  a  little  wearied  with  its  work  and  its  labor  ? 
Then  the  inward  light  shines  the  brighter,  and  we  have  a  deeper 
sense  of  resting  on  the  Divine  strength.  I  sit  on  my  chair  in  the 
dark  room  and  close  my  eyes,  and  it  is  as  if  I  was  out  of  the  body 
and  could  feel  no  want  for  evermore.  For  then  the  very  hardship, 
and  the  sorrow,  and  the  blindness,  and  the  sin  I  have  beheld  and 
been  ready  to  weep  over — yea,  all  the  anguish  of  the  children  of 
men,  which  sometimes  wraps  me  round  like  a  sudden  darkness — I 
can  bear  with  a  willing  pain,  as  if  I  was  sharing  the  Redeemer's 
cross.  For  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it — Infinite  Love  is  suffering  too — yea, 
in  the  fullness  of  knowledge  it  suffers,  it  vearns,  it  mourns ;  and 
that  is  a  blind  self-seeking  which  wants  to  be  freed  from  the  sorrow 
wherewith  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth.  Surely  it  is 
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not  true  blessedness  to  be  free  from  sorrow,  while  there  is  sorrow 
and  sin  in  the  world  :  sorrow  is  then  a  part  of  love,  and  love  does 
not  seek  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  not  the  spirit  only  that  tells  me  this 
— I  see  it  in  the  whole  work  and  word  of  the  gospel.  Is  there  not 
pleading  in  heaven?  Is  not  the  Man  of  Sorrows  there  in  that 
crucified  body  wherewith  he  ascended  ?  And  is  He  not  one  with 
the  Infinite  Love  itself — as  our  love  is  one  with  our  sorrow  ? 

"  These  thoughts  have  been  much  borne  in  on  me  of  late,  and 
I  have  seen  with  new  clearness  the  meaning  of  those  words,  '  If 
any  man  love  me,  let  him  take  up  my  cross.'  I  have  heard  this 
enlarged  on  as  if  it  meant  the  troubles  and  persecutions  we  bring 
on  ourselves  by  confessing  Jesus.  But  surely  that  is  a  narrow 
thought.  The  true  cross  of  the  Redeemer  was  the  sin  and  sorrow 
of  this  world — that  was  what  lay  heavy  on  his  heart — and  that  is 
the  cross  we  shall  share  with  him,  that  is  the  cup  we  must  drink  of 
with  him,  if  we  would  have  any  part  in  that  Divine  Love  which  is 
one  with  his  sorrow. 

"In  my  outward  lot,  which  you  ask  about,  I  have  all  things  and 
abound.  I  have  had  constant  work  in  the  mill,  though  some  of  the 
other  hands  have  been  turned  off  for  a  time  ;  and  my  body  is  greatly 
strengthened,  so  that  I  feel  little  weariness  after  long  walking  and 
speaking.  What  you  say  about  staying  in  your  own  country  with 
your  mother  and  brother  shows  me  that  you  have  a  true  guidance  : 
your  lot  is  appointed  there  by  a  clear  showing,  and  to  seek  a 
greater  blessing  eleswhere  would  be  like  laying  a  false  offering  on 
the  altar  and  expecting  the  fire  from  Heaven  to  kindle  it.  My  work 
and  my  joy  are  here  among  the  hills,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  cling 
too  much  to  my  life  among  the  people  here,  and  should  be  rebelli- 
ous if  I  was  called  away. 

"  I  was  thankful  for  your  tidings  about  the  dear  friends  at  the 
Hall  Farm ;  for  though  I  sent  them  a  letter  by  my  aunt's  desire, 
after  I  came  back  from  my  sojourn  among  them,  I  have  had  no 
word  from  them.  My  aunt  has  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
the  work  of  the  house  is  sufficient  for  the  day,  for  she  is  weak  in 
body.  My  heart  cleaves  to  her  and  her  children  as  the  nearest  o£ 
all  to  me  in  the  flesh ;  yea,  and  to  all  in  that  house.  I  am  carried 
awav  to  them  continually  in  my  sleep,  and  often  in  the  midst  of 
work  and  even  of  speech,  the  thought  of  them  is  borne  in  on  me  as 
if  they  were  in  need  and  trouble,  which  yet  is  dark  to  me.  There 
may  be  some  leading  here ;  but  I  wait  to  be  taught.  You  say 
they  are  all  well. 

'"  We  shall  see  each  other  again  in  the  body,  I  trust— though,  it 
may  be,  not  for  a  long  while ;  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  at  Leeds 
are  desirous  to  have  me  for  a  short  space  among  them,  when 
I  have  a  door  opened  me  again  to  leave  Snowfield. 

"  Farewell,  dear  brother— and  yet  not  farewell.  For  those  chil- 
dren of  God  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  see  each  other  face  to 
face  and  to  hold  communion  together  and  to  feel  the  same  spirit 
working  in  both,  can  nevermore  be  sundered,  though  the  hills  may 
lie  between.  For  their  souls  are  enlarged  forevermore  by  that 
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union,  and  the}- bear  one  another  about  in  their  thoughts  continually 
as  it  were  a  new  strength. 

"Your  faithful  sister  and  fellow-worker  in  Christ, 

"  DINAH  MORRIS. 

"  I  have  not  skill  to  write  the  words  so  small  as  you  do,  and  my 
pen  moves  slow.  And  so  I  am  straitened,  and  say  but  little  of 
what  is  in  my  mind.  Greet  your  mother  for  me  with  a  kiss.  She 
asked  me  to  kiss  her  twice  when  we  parted." 

Adam  had  refolded  the  letter,  and  was  sitting  meditatively 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  wb^ji 
Seth  came  up  stairs. 

*'  Hast  read  the  letter  ?  "  said  Seth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  ha 
thought  of  her  and  her  letter  if  I'd  never  seen  her  :  I  daresay 
I  should  ha'  thought  a  preaching  woman  hateful.  But  she's 
one  as  makes  everything  seem  right  she  says  and  does,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  her  and  hear  her  speaking  when  I  read  the  let- 
ter. It's  wonderful  how  I  remember  her  looks  and  her  voice. 
She'd  make  thee  rare  and  happy,  Seth ;  she's  just  the  woman 
for  thee." 

"It's  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Seth,  despondingly. 
"  She  spoke  so  firm,  and  she's  not  the  woman  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another." 

"  Nay,  but  her  feelings  may  grow  different.  A  woman 
may  get  to  love  by  degrees — the  best  fire  doesna  flare  up  the 
soonest.  I'd  have  thee  go  and  see  her  by  and  by  :  I'd  make 
it  convenient  for  thee  to  be  away  three  or  four  days,  and  it  'ud 
be  no  walk  for  thee — only  between  twenty  and  thirty  mile." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  whether  or  no,  if  she 
would  na  be  displeased  with  me  for  going,"  said  Seth. 

"  She'll  be  none  displeased,"  said  Adam,  emphatically, 
getting  up.  "  It  might  be  a  greater  happiness  to  us  all,  if 
she'd  have  thee,  for  mother  took  to  her  so  wonderful,  and 
seemed  so  contented  to  be  with  her." 

"  Ay,"  said  Seth,  rather  timidly,  "  and  Dinah's  fond  o' 
Hetty  too  ;  she  thinks  a  deal  about  her." 

Adam  made  no  reply  to  that,  and,  no  other  word  but 
"  good-night "  passed  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  HETTY'S  BEDCHAMBER. 

IT  Was  no  longer  light  enough  to  go  to  bed  without  a  can- 
dle, even  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  early  household,  and  Hetty  carried 
one  with  her  as  she  went  up  at  last  to  her  bedroom  soon  after 
Adam  was  gone,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  her. 

Now  she  would  read  her  letter.  It  must  have  comfort  in 
it.  How  was  Adam  to  know  the  truth  ?  It  was  always  likely 
he  should  say  what  he  did  say. 

She  set  down  the  candle,  and  took  the  letter.  It  had  a 
faint  scent  of  roses,  which  made  her  feel  as  if  Arthur  were 
close  to  her.  She  put  it  to  her  lips,  and  a  rush  of  remem- 
bered sensations  for  a  moment  or  two  swept  away  all  fear. 
But  her  heart  began  to  flutter  strangely,  and  her  hands  to 
tremble  as  she  broke  the  seal.  She  read  slowly  ;  it  was  not 
easy  for  her  to  read  a  gentleman's  handwriting,  though  Arthur 
had  taken  pains  to  write  plainly. 

"  DEAREST  HETTY, — I  have  spoken  truly  when  I  have  said  that 
I  loved  you,  and  I  shall  never  forget  our  love.  I  shall  be  your 
true  friend  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  I  hope  to  prove  this  to  you  in 
many  ways.  If  I  say  anything  to  pain  you  in  this  letter,  do  not 
think  it  is  for  want  of  love  and  tenderness  toward  you,  for  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  for  you,  if  I  knew  it  to  be  really  for  your 
happiness.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  my  little  Hetty  shedding 
tears  when  I  am  not  there  to  kiss  them  away;  and  if  I  followed 
only  my  own  inclinations,  I  should  be  with  her  at  this  moment  in- 
stead of  writing.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  part  from  her — harder 
still  for  me  to  write  words  which  may  seem  unkind,  though  they 
spring  from  the  truest  kindness. 

"  Dear,  dear  Hetty,  sweet  as  our  love  has  been  to  me,  sweet  as 
it  would  be  to  me  for  you  to  love  me  always,  I  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  both  if  we  had  never  had  that  happiness, 
and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  love  me  and  care  for  me  as 
little  as  you  can.  The  fault  has  all  been  mine,  for,  though  I  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  longing  to  be  near  you,  I  have  felt  all  the 
while  that  your  affection  for  me  might  cause  you  grief.  I  ought  to 
have  resisted  my  feelings.  I  should  have  done  so,  if  I  had  been  a 
better  fellow  than  I  am  ;  but  now,  since  the  past  cannot  be  altered, 
I  am  bound  to  save  you  from  any  evil  that  I  have  power  to  prevent. 
And  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  evil  for  you  if  your  affections 
continued  so  fixed  on  me  that  you  could  think  of  no  other  man  who 
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mig \it  be  able  to  make  you  happier  by  his  love  than  I  ever  can,  and 
if  you  continued  to  look  toward  something  in  the  future  which  can- 
not possibly  happen.  For,  dear  Hetty,  if  I  were  to  do  what  you 
tme  day  spoke  of,  and  make  you  my  wife,  I  should  do  what  you 
yourself  would  come  to  feel  was  for  your  misery  instead  of  your 
welfare.  I  know  you  can  never  be  happy  except  by  marrying  a 
man  in  your  own  station  ;  and  if  I  were  to  many  you  now,  I  should 
only  be  adding  to  any  wrong  1  have  done,  besides  offending  against 
my  duty  in  the  other  relations  of  life.  You  know  nothing,  dear 
Hetty,  of  the  world  in  which  I  must  always  live,  and  you  would 
soon  begin  to  dislike  me,  because  there  would  be  so  little  in  which 
we  should  be  alike. 

"  And  since  1  cannot  marry  you,  we  must  part — we  must  try 
not  to  feel  like  lovers  any  more.  I  am  miserable  while  I  say  this 
but  nothing  else  can  be.  Be  angry  with  me,  my  sweet  one  ;  I  de- 
serve it ;  but  do  not  believe  that  1  shall  not  always  care  for  you 

always  be  grateful  to  you — always  remember  my  Hetty ;  and  if  any 
trouble  should  come  that  we  do  not  now  foresee,  trust  in  me  to  do 
everything  that  lies  in  my  power. 

'•  I  have  told  you  where  you  are  to  direct  a  letter  to,  if  you  want 
to  write,  but  I  put  it  down  below  lest  you  should  have  forgotten. 
Do  not  write  unless  there  is  something  I  can  reallv  do  for  you;  for, 
dear  Hetty,  we  must  try  to  think  of  each  other  as  little  as  we  can. 
Forgive  me,  and  try  to  forget  everything  about  me,  except  that  I 
shall  be,  as  long  as  I  live,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  ARTHUR  DONNITHORNE." 

Slowly  Hetty  had  read  this  letter ;  and  when  she  looked 
up  from  it  there  was  the  reflection  of  a  blanched  face  in  the 
old  dim  glass — a  white  marble  face  with  rounded  childish 
forms,  but  with  something  sadder  than  a  child's  pain  in  it. 
Hetty  did  not  see  the  face — she  saw  nothing — she  only  felt 
that  she  was  cold  and  sick  and  trembling.  The  letter  shook 
and  rustled  in  her  hand.  She  laid  it  down.  It  was  a  horrible 
sensation — this  cold  and  trembling  ;  it  swept  away  the  very 
ideas  that  produced  it,  and  Hetty  got  up  to  reach  a  warm 
cloak  from  her  clothes-press,  wrapped  it  round  her,  and  sat 
as  if  she  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  getting  warm.  Pres- 
ently she  took  up  the  letter  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  began 
to  read  it  through  again.  The  tears  came  this  time — great 
rushing  tears,  that  blinded  her  and  blotched  the  paper.  She 
felt  nothing  but  that  Arthur  was  cruel — cruel  to  write  so,  cruel 
not  to  marry  her.  Reasons  why  he  could  not  marry  her  had 
no  existence  for  her  mind  ;  how  could  she  believe  in  any 
misery  that  could  come  to  her  from  the  fulfillment  of  all  she 
had  been  longing  for  and  dreaming  of?  She  had  not  the 
ideas  that  could  make  up  the  notion  of  that 
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As  she  threw  down  the  letter  again,  she  caught  sight  ot 
her  face  in  the  glass  ;  it  was  reddened  now,  and  wet  with 
tears  ;  it  was  almost  like  a  companion  that  she  might  conv 
plain  to — that  would  pity  her.  She  leaned  forward  on  her 
dbows,  and  looked  into  those  dark  overflooding  eyes,  and 
at  that  quivering  mouth,  and  saw  how  the  tears  came  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  how  the  mouth  became  convulsed  with  sobs. 

The  shattering  of  all  her  little  dream  world,  the  crushing 
blow  on  her  new-born  passion,  afflicted  her  pleasure-craving 
nature  with  an  overpowering  pain  that  annihilated  all  impulse 
to  resistance,  and  suspended  her  anger.  She  sat  sobbing 
till  the  candle  went  out,  and  then  wearied,  aching,  stupefied 
with  crying,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and 
w^nt  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  feeble  dawn  in  the  room  when  Hetty  awoke,  a 
little  after  four  o'clock,  with  a  sense  of  dull  misery,  the  cause 
of  which  broke  upon  her  gradually,  as  she  began  to  discern 
the  objects  round  her  in  the  dim  light.  And  then  came  the 
frightening  thought  that  she  had  to  conceal  her  misery,  as 
well  as  to  bear  it,  in  this  dreary  daylight  that  was  coming. 
She  could  lie  no  longer  ;  she  got  up  and  went  toward  the 
table  ;  there  lay  the  letter  ;  she  opened  her  treasure  drawer  j 
there  lay  the  earrings  and  the  locket — the  signs  of  all  her 
short  happiness — the  signs  of  the  life-long  dreariness  that  was 
to  follow  it.  Looking  at  the  little  trinkets  which  she  had 
once  eyed  and  fingered  so  fondly  as  the  earnest  of  her  future 
paradise  of  finery,  she  lived  back  in  the  moments  when 
thev  had  been  given  to  her  with  such  tender  caresses,  such 
stran^elv  pretty  words,  such  glowing  looks,  which  filled  he* 
with  "a  'bewildering  delicious  surprise— they  were  so  much 
sweeter  than  she  had  thought  anything  could  be.  And  the 
Arthur  who  had  spoken  to  her  and  looked  at  her  in  this  way, 
who  was  present  with  her  now— whose  arm  she  felt  round 
her,  his  cheek  against  hers,  his  very  breath  upon  her— was  the 
cruel  cruel  Arthur  who  had  written  that  letter— that  letter 
which  she  snatched  and  crushed  and  then  opened  again,  that 
she  mHit  read  it  once  more.  The  half-benumbed  mental 
condition  which  was  the  effect  of  the  last  night's  violei 
crvino-,  made  it  necessary  to  her  to  look  again  and  see 
wretched  thoughts  were  actually  true— if  the  letter  was  really 
so  cruel.  She  had  to  hold  it  close  to  the  window,  else  s 
could  not  have  read  it  by  the  faint  light.  Yes  !  it  was  won 
—it  was  more  cruel.  She  crushed  it  up  again  in  anger, 
hated  the  writer  of  that  letter— hated  him  for  the  very  reason 
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that  she  hung  upon  him  with  all  her  love— "all  the  girlish  pas* 
sion  and  vanity  that  made  up  her  love. 

She  had  no  tears  this  moining.  She  had  wept  them  all 
away  last  night,  and  now  she  felt  that  dry-eyed  morning 
misery  which  is  worse  than  the  first  shock,  because  it  has  the 
future  in  it  as  well  as  the  present.  Every  morning  to  come, 
as  far  as  her  imagination  could  stretch,  she  would  have  to  get 
up  and  feel  that  the  day  would  have  no  joy  for  her.  For 
there  is  no  despair  so  absolute  as  that  which  comes  with  the 
first  moments  of  our  first  great  sorrow,  when  we  have  not  yet 
known  what  it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed,  to  have 
despaired  and  to  have  recovered  hope.  As  Hetty  began 
languidly  to  take  off  the  clothes  she  had  worn  all  the  night, 
that  she  might  wash  herself  and  brush  her  hair,  she  had  a 
sickening  sense  that  her  life  would  go  on  in  this  way ;  she 
should  always  be  doing  things  she  had  no  pleasure  in,  getting 
up  to  the  old  tasks  of  work,  seeing  people  she  cared  nothing 
about,  going  to  church,  and  to  Treddleston,  and  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  Best,  and  carrying  no  happy  thought  with  her.  For  her 
short  poisonous  delights  had  spoiled  forever  all  the  little 
joys  that  had  once  made  the  sweetness  of  her  life — the  new 
frock  ready  for  Treddleston  fair,  the  party  at  Mr.  Britton's 
at  Broxton  wake,  the  beaux  that  she  would  say  "  No  "  to  for 
a  long  while,  and  the  prospect  of  the  wedding  that  was  to 
come  at  last,  when  she  would  have  a  silk  gown  and  a  great 
many  clothes  all  at  once.  These  things  were  all  flat  and 
dreary  to  her  now;  everything,  would  be  a  weariness;  and 
she  would  carry  about  forever  a  hopeless  thirst  and  longing. 

She  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  languid  undressing,  and 
leaned  against  the  dark  old  clothes-press.  Her  neck  and 
arms  were  bare,  her  hair  hung  down  in  delicate  rings,  and 
they  were  just  as  beautiful  as  they  were  that  night  two  months 
ago,  when  she  walked  up  and  down  this  bedchamber  glowing 
with  vanity  and  hope.  She  was  not  thinking  of  her  neck  and 
arms  now ,  even  her  own  beauty  was  indifferent  to  her.  Her 
eyes  wandered  sadly  over  the  dull  old  chamber,  and  then 
looked  out  vacantly  toward  the  growing  dawn.  Did  a 
remembrance  of  Dinah  come  across  her  mind  ?  Of  her  fore- 
boding words,  which  had  made  her  angry — of  Dinah's  affec- 
tionate entreaty  to  think  of  her  as  a  friend  in  trouble  ?  No  ; 
the  impression  had  been  too  slight  t  recur.  Any  affection 
or  comfort  Dinah  could  have  given  her  would  have  been  as 
indifferent  to  Hetty  this  morning  as  everything  else  was  ex- 
cept her  bruised  passion.  She  was  only  thinking  she  could 
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?  »ver  stay  here  and  go  on  with  the  old  life ;  she  could  better 
bear  something  quite  new  than  sinking  back  into  the  old 
everyday  round.  She  would  like  to  run  away  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  never  see  any  of  the  old  faces  again.  But  Hetty's 
was  not  a  nature  to  face  difficulties — to  dare  to  loose  her  hold 
on  the  familiar  and  rush  blindly  on  some  unknown  condition. 
Here  was  a  luxurious  and  vain  nature,  not  a  passionate  one  ; 
and  if  she  were  ever  to  take  any  violent  measure,  she  must  be 
urged  to  it  by  the  desperation  of  terror.  There  was  not  much 
room  for  her  thoughts  to  travel  in  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
imagination,  and  she  soon  fixed  on  the  one  thing  she  would 
do  to  get  away  from  her  old  life  ;  she  would  ask  her  uncle  to 
let  her  go  to  be  a  lady's-maid.  Miss  Lydia's  maid  would  help 
her  to  get  a  situation  if  she  knew  Hetty  had  her  uncle's 
leave. 

When  she  had  thought  of  this,  she  fastened  up  her  hair  and 
began  to  wash  ;  it  seemed  more  possible  for  her  to  go  down 
stairs  and  try  to  behave  as  usual.  She  would  ask  her  uncle 
this  very  day.  On  Hetty's  blooming  health  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  such  mental  suffering  as  hers  to  leave  any  deep 
impress  ;  and  when  she  was  dressed  as  neatly  as  usual  in  her 
working-dress,  with  her  hair  tucked  up  under  her  little  cap,  an 
indifferent  observer  would  have  been  more  struck  with  the 
young  roundness  of  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  the  darkness  of 
her  eyes  and  eyelashes,  than  with  any  signs  of  sadness  about 
her.  But  when  she  took  up  the  crushed  letter  and  put  it  in 
her  drawer,  that  she  might  lock  it  out  of  sight,  hard,  smarting 
tears,  having  no  relief  in  them,  as  the  great  drops  had  that  fell 
last  night,  forced  their  way  into  her  eyes.  She  wiped  them 
away  quickly ;  she  must  not  cry  in  the  daytime  ;  nobody  should 
find  out  how  miserable  she  was — nobody  should  know  she  was 
disappointed  about  anything  ;  and  the  thought  that  the  eyes 
of  her  aunt  and  uncle  would  be  upon  her  gave  her  the  self- 
command  which  often  accompanies  a  dread.  For  Hetty  looked 
out  from  her  secret  misery  toward  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
knowing  what  had  happened,  as  the  sick  and  weary  prisoner 
might  think  of  the  possible  pillory.  They  would  think  her 
conduct  shameful,  and  shame  was  torture.  That  was  poor 
little  Hetty's  conscience. 

So  she  locked  up  her  drawer,  and  went  away  to  her  early 
work. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Poyser  was  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  his  good- nature  was  therefore  at  its  superlative  moment, 
Hetty  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  aunt's  "absence  to  say, 
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"Unde,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  go  for  a  lady's-maid." 

Mr.  Poyser  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  at 
Hetty  in  mild  surprise  for  some  moments.  She  was  sewing, 
and  went  on  with  her  work  industriously. 

"  Why,  what's  put  that  into  your  head,  my  wench  ?  "  he 
said  at  last,  after  he  had  given  one  conservative  puff. 

"  I  should  like  it — I  should  like  it  better  than  farm* 
work." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  you  fancy  so  because  you  donna  know  it,  my 
wench.  It  wouldn't  be  half  so  good  for  your  health  nor  for 
your  luck  i'  life.  I'd  like  you  to  stay  wi'  us  till  you've  got  a 
good  husband;  you're  my  own  niece,  and  I  wouldn't  have  you 
go  to  service,  though  it  was  a  gentleman's  house,  as  long  as 
I've  got  a  home  for  you." 

Mr.  Poyser  paused,  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe. 

"  I  like  the  needlework,"  said  Hetty,  "  and  I  should  get 
good  wages." 

"  Has  your  aunt  been  a  bit  sharp  wi'  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser, not  noticing  Hetty's  farther  argument.  "  You  mustna 
mind  that,  my  wench — she  does  it  for  your  good.  She  wishes 
you  well ;  an'  there  isn't  many  aunts  as  are  no  kin  to  you  'ud 
ha'  done  by  you  as  she  has." 

"  No,  it  isn't  rny  aunt,"  said  Hetty ;  "  but  I  should  like 
the  work  better." 

"  It  was  all  very  well  for  you  to  learn  the  work  a  bit,  an'  I 
gev  my  consent  to  that  fast  enough,  sin'  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  will- 
ing to  teach  you  ;  for,  if  anything  was  t'  happen,  it's  well  to 
know  how  to  turn  your  hand  to  different  sorts  o'  things.  But 
I  niver  meant  you  to  go  to  service,  my  wench ;  my  family's 
ate  their  own  bread  and  cheese  as  fur  back  as  anybody  knows, 
hanna  they,  father  ?  You  wouldna  like  your  grandchild  to 
take  wage  ? " 

"  N-a-y,"  said  old  Martin,  with  an  elongation  of  the  word, 
meant  to  make  it  bitter  as  well  as  negative,  while  he  leaned 
forward  and  looked  down  on  the  floor.  "  But  the  wench  takes 
arter  her  mother.  I'd  hard  work  t'  hould  her  in,  an'  she  mar- 
ried i'  spite  o'  me — a  feller  wi'  on'y  two  head  o'  stock  when 
there  should  ha'  been  ten  on's  farm — she  might  well  die  o'  th' 
inflammation  afore  she  war  thirty." 

It  was  seldom  the  old  man  made  so  long  a  speech  ;  but  his 
son's  question  had  fallen  like  a  bit  of  dry  fuel  on  the  embers 
of  a  long  unextinguished  resentment,  which  had  always  made 
the  grandfather  more  indifferent  to  Hetty  than  to  his  son's 
children.  Her  mother's  fortune  had  been  spent  by  that 
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good-for-naught  Sorrel,  and  Hetty  had  Sorrel's  blood  in  her 
veins. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! "  said  Martin  the  younger,  who 
was  sorry  to  have  provoked  this  retrospective  harshness. 
'  She'd  but  bad  luck.  But  Hetty's  got  a  good  a  chance  o' 
jetting  a  solid,  sober  husband  as  any  gell  i'  this  country.5' 

After  throwing  out  this  pregnant  hint,  Mr.  Poyser  recurred 
:o  his  pipe  and  his  silence,  looking  at  Hetty  to  see  if  she  did 
not  give  some  sign  of  having  renounced  her  ill-advised  wish. 
But,  instead  of  that,  Hetty,  in  spite  of  herself,  began  to  cry, 
half  out  of  ill-temper  at  the  denial,  half  out  of  the  day's  re- 
pressed sadness. 

"  Hegh,  hegh  ! "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  meaning  to  check  her 
playfully,  "  don't  let's  have  any  crying.  Crying's  for  them 
as  ha'  got  no  home,  not  for  them  as  want  to  get  rid  o'  one. 
What  dost  think  ? "  he  continued  to  his  wife,  who  now  came 
back  into  the  house-place,  knitting  with  fierce  rapidity,  as  if 
that  movement  were  a  necessary  function,  like  the  twittering 
of  a  crab's  antennae. 

"  Think  ?  why,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  fowl  stole  before 
we  are  much  older,  wi'  that  gell  forgetting  to  lock  the  pens 
up  o'  nights.  What's  the  matter  now,  Hetty  ?  What  are  you 
crying  at  ? " 

"  Why,  she's  been  wanting  to  go  for  a  lady's-maid,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser.  "  I  tell  her  we  can  do  better  for  her  nor  that." 

"  I  thought  she's  got  some  maggot  in  hei  head,  she's  gone 
about  wi'  her  mouth  buttoned  up  so  all  day.  It's  all  wi' 
going  so  among  them  servants  at  the  Chase,  as  we  war  fools 
for  letting  her.  She  thinks  it  'ud  be  a  finer  life  than  being 
wi'  them  as  are  akin  to  her,  and  ha'  brought  her  up  sin'  she 
war  no  bigger  nor  Marty.  She  thinks  there's  nothing  be- 
longs to  being  a  lady's-maid  but  wearing  finer  clothes  nor  she 
was  born  to,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  what  rag  she  can  get  to  stick 
on  her  as  she's  thinking  on  from  morning  till  night;  as  I 
often  ask  her  if  she  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  mawkin  i'  the 
field,  for  then  she'd  be  made  o'  rags  inside  an'  out.  I'll 
never  gi'  my  consent  to  her  going  for  a  lady's-maid  while 
she's  got  good  friends  to  take  care  on  her  till  she's  married 
to  somebody  better  nor  one  o'  them  valets,  as  is  neither  a 
common  man  nor  a  gentleman,  an'  must  live  on  the  fat  o'  the 
land,  an's  like  enough  to  stick  his  hands  under  his  coat  tails 
and  expect  his  wife  to  work  for  him." 

"  A,,  cy,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  we  must  have  a  better  hus- 
band for  her  nor  that,  and  there's  better  at  hand.  Come* 
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my  wench,  give  over  crying,  and  get  to  bed.  I'll  do  oette! 
for  you  nor  letting  you  go  for  a  lady's-maid.  Let's  hear  no 
more  on't." 

When  Hetty  was  gone  up  stairs  he  said, 

"  I  canna  make  it  out  as  she  should  want  to  go  away,  for 
I  thought  she'd  got  a  mind  t'  Adam  Bede.  She's  looked  like 
it  o'  late." 

"  Eh !  there's  no  knowing  what  she's  got  a  liking  to,  for 
things  take  no  more  hold  on  her  than  if  she  was  a  dried  pea. 
I  believe  that  gell  Molly — as  is  aggravatin'  enough,  for  the 
matter  o'  that — but  I  believe  she'd  care  more  about  leaving 
us  and  the  children,  for  all  she's  been  here  but  a  year  come 
Michaelmas,  nor  Hetty  would.  But  she's  got  this  notion  o' 
being  a  lady's-maid  wi'  going  among  them  servants — we 
might  ha'  known  what  it  'ud  lead  to  when  we  let  her  go  to 
learn  the  fine  work.  But  I'll  put  a  stop  to  it  pretty  quick." 

"  Thee'dst  be  sorry  to  part  wi'  her,  if  it  wasn't  for  her 
good,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  She's  useful  to  thee  i'  the  work." 

"  Sorry  ?  yis ;  I'm  fonder  on  her  nor  she  deserves — a 
little  hard-hearted  hussy,  wanting  to  leave  us  i'  that  way.  I 
can't  ha'  had  her  about  me  these  seven  year,  I  reckon,  and 
done  for  her,  and  taught  her  everything,  wi'out  caring  about 
her.  An'  here  I'm  having  linen  spun,  an'  thinking  all  the 
while  it'll  make  sheeting  and  table-clothing  for  her  when 
she's  married,  an'  she'll  live  i'  the  parish  wi'  us,  and  never 
go  out  of  our  sights,  like  a  fool  as  I  am  for  thinking  aught 
about  her,  as  is  no  better  nor  a  cherry  wi'  a  hard  stone  in- 
side it." 

"  Nay,  nay,  thee  mustna  make  much  of  a  trifle,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,.  soothingly.  "She's  fond  on  us,  I'll  be  bound;  but 
bhe's  young,  an'  gets  things  in  her  head  as  she  can't  rightly 
£ive  account  on.  Them  young  fillies  'ull  run  away  often 
wi'out  knowing  why." 

Her  uncle's  answers,  however,  had  had  another  effect  on 
Hetty  besides  that  of  disappointing  her  and  making  her  cry. 
She  knew  quite  well  whom  he  had  in  his  mind  in  his  allusions 
to  marriage,  and  to  a  sober,  solid  husband ;  and  when  she 
was  in  her  bedroom  again,  the  possibility  of  her  marrying 
Adam  presented  itself  to  her  in  a  new  light.  In  a  mind 
where  no  strong  sympathies  are  at  work,  where  there  is  no 
supreme  sense  of  right  to  which  the  agitated  nature  can  cling 
and  steady  itself  to  quiet  endurance,  one  of  the  first  results 
of  sorrow  is  a  desperate  vague  clutching  after  any  deed  that 
will  change  the  actual  condition.  Poor  Hetty's  vision  of 
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consequences,  at  no  time  more  than  a  narrow  fantastic  cal- 
culation of  her  own  probable  pleasures  and  pains,  was  now 
quite  shut  out  by  reckless  irritation  under  present  suffering, 
and  she  was  ready  for  one  of  those  convulsive,  motiveles? 
actions  by  which  wretched  men  and  women  leap  from  a  tern* 
porary  sorrow  into  a  life-long  misery. 

Why  should  she  not  marry  Adam?  She  did  not  care 
what  she  did,  so  that  it  made  some  change  in  her  life.  She 
felt  confident  that  he  would  still  want  to  marry  her,  and  any 
farther  thought  about  Adam's  happiness  in  the  matter  had 
never  yet  visited  her. 

"  Strange  !  "  perhaps  you  will  say,  "  this  rush  of  impulse 
toward  a  course  that  might  have  seemed  the  most  repugnant 
to  her  present  state  of  mind,  and  in  only  the  second  night  of 
her  sadness  !" 

Yes  the  actions  of  a  little  trivial  soul  like  Hetty's,  strug- 
gling amid  the  serious,  sad  destinies  of  a  human  being,  are 
strange.  So  are  the  motions  of  a  little  vessel  without  ballast 
tossed  about  on  a  stormy  sea.  How  pretty  it  looked  with  its 
particolored  sail  in  the  sunlight,  moored  in  the  quiet  bay ! 

"  Let  that  man  bear  the  loss  who  loosed  it  from  its  moor- 
ings." 

But  that  will  not  save  the  vessel— the  pretty  thing  that 
might  have  been  a  life-long  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MRS.  POYSER  "  HAS  HER  SAY  OUT." 

THE  next  Saturday  evening  there  was  much  excited  dis- 
cussion at  the  Donnithorne  Arms  concerning  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  that  very  day — no  less  than  a  second  appear- 
ance of  the  smart  man  in  top-boots,  said  by  some  to  be  a  mere 
farmer  in  treaty  for  the  Chase  Farm,  by  others  to  be  the  fu- 
ture steward  ;  but  by  Mr.  Casson  himself,  the  personal  witness 
tp  the  stranger's  visit,  pronounced  contemptuously  to  be  noth- 
ing better  than  a  bailiff,  such  as  Satchell  had  been  before  him. 
No  one  had  thought  of  denying  Mr.  Casson's  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  seen  the  stranger,  nevertheless  he  proffered 
various  corroborating  circumstances. 
.  "  I  see  him  myself,"  he  said  ;  "  I  see  him  coming  along  by 
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the  Crab-tree  meadow  on  a  bald-faced  boss.  I'd  just  been  t' 
hev  a  pint — it  was  half  after  ten  i'  the  forenoon,  when  I  hev 
my  pint  as  reg'lar  as  the  clock — and  I  says  to  Knowles,  as  druv 
up  with  his  wagon, '  You'll  get  a  bit  o'  barley  to-day,  Knowles,' 
I  says,  '  if  you  look  about  yc-u  ; '  and  then  I  went  round  by 
the  rick-yard,  and  towart  the  Treddles'on  road  ;  and  just  as  I 
coroe  up  by  the  big  ash-tree,  I  see  the  man  i'  top-boots  com- 
ing along  on  a  bald-faced  hoss — I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  I 
didn't.  And  I  stood  still  till  he  come  up,  and  I  says,  '  Good- 
morning,  sir,'  I  says,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  the  turn  of  his 
tongue,  as  I  might  know  whether  he  was  a  this-country-man  ;  so 
I  says,  '  Good-morning,  sir  ;  it'll  'old  hup  for  the  barley  this 
morning,  I  think.  There'll  be  a  bit  got  hin,  if  we've  good 
luck.'  And  he  says ;  '  Eh  !  ye  may  be  raight,  there's  noo 
tallin','  he  says  ;  and  I  know'd  by  that  " — here  Mr.  Casson 
gave  a  wink — "  as  he  didn't  come  from  a  hundred  mile  off. 
I  daresay  he'd  think  me  a  hodd  talker,  as  you  Loamshire 
folks  allays  does  hany  wonn  as  talks  the  right  language." 

"The  right  language!"  said  Bartle  Massey,  contemptu- 
ously. "  You're  about  as  near  the  right  language  as  a  pig's 
squeaking  is  like  a  tune  played  on  a  key-bugle." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mr.  Casson,  with  an  an- 
gry smile.  "  I  should  think  a  man  as  has  lived  among  the 
gentry  from  a  by,  is  likely  to  know  what's  the  right  language 
pretty  nigh  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster." 

"  Ay,  ay,  man,"  said  Bartle,  with  a  tone  of  sarcastic  con- 
solation, "  you  talk  the  right  language  for  you.  When  Mike 
Holdsworth's  goat  says  ba-a-a,  it's  all  right — it  'ud  be  unnat- 
ural for  it  to  make  any  other  noise." 

The  rest  of  the  party  being  Loamshire  men,  Mr.  Casson 
had  the  laugh  strongly  against  him,  and  wisely  fell  back  on 
the  previous  question,  which,  far  from  being  exhausted  in  a 
single  evening,  was  renewed  in  the  church-yard  before  ser- 
vice, the  next  day,  with  the  fresh  interest  conferred  on  all 
news  when  there  is  a  fresh  person  to  hear  it ;  and  that  fresh 
hearer  was  Martin  Poyser,  who,  as  his  wife  said,  "  never  went 
boozin'  with  that  set  at  Casson's,  a-sittin' soakin '-in  drink,  and 
looking  as  wise  as  a  lot  o'  cod-fish  wi'  red  faces." 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  conversation  she  had  had 
with  her  husband  on  their  way  from  church,  concerning  this 
problematic  stranger,  that  Mrs.  Peyser's  thoughts  immediately 
reverted  to  him  when,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  house  door  with  her  knitting,  in  that  eager 
leisure  which  came  to  her  when  the  afternoon  cleaning  wa? 
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done,  she  saw  the  old  squire  enter  the  yard  on  his  black  pony, 
followed  by  John  the  groom.  She  always  cited  it  afterward  as 
a  case  of  prevision,  which  really  had  something  more  in  it 
than  her  own  remarkable  penetration,  that  the  moment  she 
set  eyes  on  the  squire,  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  shouldna  wonder 
if  he's  come  about  that  man  as  is  a-going  to  take  the  Chase 
Farm,  wanting  Poyser  to  do  something  for  him  without  pay. 
But  Poyser's  a  fool  if  he  does." 

Something  unwqnted  must  clearly  be  in  the  wind,  for  the 
old  squire's  visits  to  his  tenantry  were  rare  ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Poyser  had  during  the  last  twelvemonth  recited  majiy  imagin- 
ary speeches,  meaning  even  more  than  met  the  ear,  which 
she  was  quite  determined  to  make  to  him  the  next  time  he  ap- 
peared within  the  gates  of  the  Hall  Farm,  the  speeches  had 
always  remained  imaginary. 

"  Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  old  squire,  peering  at 
her  with  his  short-sighted  eyes — a  mode  of  looking  at  her 
which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  observed,  "allays  aggravated  her;  it 
was  a<;  if  you  was  a  insect,  and  he  was  going  to  dab  his  fin- 
ger-nail on  you." 

However  she  said,  "  Your  servant,  sir,"  and  courtesied  with 
an  air  of  perfect  deference  as  she  advanced  toward  him  ;  she 
was  not  the  woman  to  misbehave  toward  her  betters,  and  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  catechism,  without  severe  provocation. 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home,  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he's  only  i'  the  rick-yard.  I'll  send  for  him  in 
a  minute,  if  you'll  please  to  get  down  and  step  in." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  will  do  so.  I  want  to  consult  him  about 
a  little  matter ;  but  you  are  quite  as  much  concerned  in  it,  if 
riot  more.  I  must  have  your  opinion  too." 

"  Hetty,  run  and  tell  your  uncle  to  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser, as  they  entered  the  house,  and  the  old  gentleman  bowed 
low  in  answer  to  Hetty's  courtesy ;  while  Totty,  conscious  of  a 
pinafore  stained  witfc  gooseberry  jam,  stood  hiding  her  face 
against  the  clock,  and  peeping  round  furtively. 

"What  a  fine  old  kitchen  this  is  !  "  said  Mr.  Donnithorne, 
looking  round  admiringly.  He  always  spoke  in  the  same  de- 
liberate, well-chiseled,  polite  way,  whether  his  words  were 
sugary  or  venomous.  "  And  you  keep  it  so  exquisitely  clean, 
Mrs.  Poyser.  I  like  these  premises,  do  you  know,  beyond 
any  on  the  estate." 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you're  fond  of  'em,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you'd  let  a  bit  o'  repairs  be  done  to  'em,  for  the  boarding's  i' 
that  state,  as  we're  likely  to  be  eaten  up  wi'  rats  and  mice-' 
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and  the  cellar,  you  may  stan'  up  to  your  knees  i'  the  \vatei 
in't  if  you  like  to  go  down  ;  but  perhaps  you'd  rather  believe 
my  words.  Won't  you  please  to  sit  down,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  I  must  see  your  dairy.  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
years,  and  I  hear  on  all  sides  about  your  fine  cheese  and  but- 
ter," said  the  squire,  looking  politely  unconscious  that  there 
could  be  any  question  on  which  he  and  Mrs.  Poyser  might 
happen  to  disagree.  "  I  think  I  see  the  door  open,  there  ;  you 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  your  cream 
and  butter.  I  don't  expect  that  Mrs.  Satchell's  cream  and 
butter  wili  bear  comparison  with  yours." 

I  can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure.  It's  seldom  I  see  other  folks's 
butter,  though  there's  some  on  it  as  no  one  need  to  see — the 
smell's  enough." 

"  Ah  !  now  this  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Donnithrone,  looking 
round  at  the  damp  temple  of  cleanliness,  but  keeping  near  the 
door.  "  I'm  sure  I  should  like  my  breakfast  better  if  I  knew 
the  butter  and  cream  came  from  his  dairy.  Thank  you,  that 
really  is  a  pleasant  sight.  Unfortunately,  my  slight  tendency 
to  rheumatism  makes  me  afraid  of  damp  ;  I'll  sit  down  in  your 
comfortable  kitchen.  Ah  !  Poyser  how  do  you  do  ?  In  the 
midst  of  business,  I  see,  as  usual.  I've  been  looking  at  your 
wife's  beautiful  dairy — the  best  manager  in  the  parish,  is  she 
not  ?  " 

Mr.  Poyser  had  just  entered  in  shirt-sleeves  and  open  waist- 
coat, with  a  face  a  shade  redder  than  usual,  from  the  exertion 
of  "  pitching."  As  he  stood,  red,  rotund,  and  radiant  before 
the  small  wiry,  cool  old  gentleman,  he  looked  like  a  prize  ap- 
ple by  the  side  of  a  withered  crab. 

"  Will  you  please  to  take  this  chair,  sir  ? "  he  said,  lifting 
his  father's  arm-chair  forward  a  little,  "  you'll  find  it  easy." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  easy-chairs,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  seating  himself  on  a  small  chair  near  the  door. 
"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser — sit  down,*pray,  both  of  you — 
I've  been  far  from  contented,  for  some  time,  with  Mrs. 
Satchell's  dairy  management.  I  think  she  has  not  a  good 
method  as  you  have." 

•"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  speak  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a 
hard  voice,  rolling  and  unrolling  her  knitting,  and  looking  icily 
out  of  her  window,  as  she  continued  to  stand  opposite  the 
squire.  Poyser  might  sit  down  if  he  liked,  she  thought ;  she 
wasn't  going  to  sit  down,  as  if  she  give  in  to  any  such  smooth- 
tongued palaver.  Mr.  Poyser,  who  looked  and  felt  the  reverse 
of  icy,  did  sit  down  in  his  three-cornered  chair. 
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"  And  now,  Poyser,  as  Satchell  is  laid  up,  I  am  intending 
to  let  the  Chase  Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant.  I'm  tired  of 
having  a  farm  on  my  own  hands — nothing  is  made  the  best  of, 
in  such  cases,  as  you  know.  A  satisfactory  bailiff  is  hard  to 
find  ;  and  I  think  you  and  I,  Poyser,  and  your  excellent  wife 
here,  can  enter  into  a  little  arrangement  in  consequence,  which 
will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natured  blankness  of 
imagination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement. 

"  If  I'm  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  after 
glancing  at  her  husband  with  pity  at  his  softness,  "  you  know 
better  than  me ;  but  I  don't  see  what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t'  us 
— we've  cumber  enough  wi'  our  own  farm.  Not  but  what  I'm 
glad  to  hear  o'  anybody  respectable  coming  into  the  parish  ; 
there's  some  as  ha'  been  brought  in  as  hasn't  been  looked  on 
i'  that  character." 

"  You're  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent  neighbor,  I 
assure  you  j  such  a  one  as  you  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommo- 
dated by  the  little  plan  I'm  going  to  mention  ;  especially  as  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  as  much  to  your  own  advantage  as  his." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  if  it's  anything  t'  our  advantage,  it'll  be  the 
first  offer  o'  the  sort  I've  heared  on.  It's  them  that  take  ad- 
vantage that  get  advantage  i'  this  world,  /  think  ;  folks  have 
to  wait  long  enough  afore  it's  brought  to  'em." 

"The  fact  is,  Poyser,"  said  the  squire,  ignoring  Mrs. 
Poyser's  theory  of  worldly  prosperity,  "there  is  too  much 
dairy-land,  and  too  little  plow-land,  on  the  Chase  Farm,  to 
suit  Thurle's  purpose — indeed,  he  will  only  take  the  farm  on 
condition  of  some  change  in  it ;  his  wife,  it  appears,  is  not  a 
clever  dairy-woman,  like  yours.  Now,  the  plan  I'm  thinking 
of  is  to  effect  a  little  exchange.  If  you  were  to  have  the 
Hollow  Pastures,  you  might  increase  your  dairy,  which  must 
be  so  profitable  under  your  wife's  management ;  and  I  should 
request  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house  with  milk, 
cream,  and  butter  at  the  market  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
Poyser,  you  might  let  Thurle  have  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Ridges,  which  really,  with  our  wet  seasons,  would  be  a  good 
riddance  for  you.  There  is  much  less  risk  in  dairy-land  than 
corn-land." 

Mr.  Poyser  was  leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  screwed  up — • 
apparently  absorbed  in  making  the  tips  of  his  fingers  meet  so 
as  to  represent  with  perfect  accuracy  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  He 
Was  much  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see  through  the  whole  busi- 
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ness,  and  to  foresee  perfectly  what  would  be  his  wife's  view 
of  the  subject ;  but  he  disliked  giving  unpleasant  answers  ; 
unless  it  was  on  a  point  of  farming  practice,  he  would  ratiier 
give  up  than  have  a  quarrel,  any  day  ;  and  after  all,  it  mat- 
tered more  to  his  wife  than  to  him.  So  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  he  looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly,  "  What  dost 
say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband  wiih 
cold  severity  during  his  silence,  but  now  she  turned  away  her 
head  with  a  toss,  looked  icily  at  the  opposite  roof  of  the  cow- 
shed, and,  spearing  her  knitting  together  with  the  loose  pin, 
held  it  firmly  between  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Say  ?  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about  giving 
up  any  o'  your  corn-land,  afore  your  lease  is  up,  which  it  won't 
be  for  a  year  come  next  Michaelmas  Lady-day,  but  I'll  not 
consent  to  take  more  dairy  work  into  my  hands,  either  for 
love  or  money  ;  and  there's  nayther  love  nor  money  here,  as 
I  can  see,  on'y  other  folks's  love  o'  theirselves,  and  the  money 
as  is  to  go  into  other  folks's  pockets.  I  know  there's  them  as 
is  born  t'  own  the  land,  and  them  as  is  born  to  sweat  on  't," 
— here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little — "  and  I  know 
it's  christened  folks's  duty  to  submit  to  their  betters  as  fur  as 
flesh  and  blood  'ull  bear  it ;  but  I'll  not  make  a  martyr  o' 
myself,  and  wear  myself  to  skin  and  bone,  and  worret  myself 
as  if  I  was  a  churn  wi'  butter  a-coming  in't,  for  no  landlord  in 
England,  not  if  he  was  King  George  himself." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  L  oyser,  certainly  not,"  said  the 
squire,  still  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  ;  "'  you 
must  not  overwork  yourself ;  but  don't  you  think  your  work 
will  rather  be  lessened  than  increased  in  this  way  ?  There 
is  so  much  milk  required  at  the  Abbey,  that  you  will  have 
little  increase  of  cheese  and  butter  making  from  the  addition 
to  your  dairy  ;  and  I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the  most  prof- 
itable way  of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  unable  to  repress  an 
opinion  on  a  question  of  farming  profits,  and  forgetting  that 
it  was  not  in  this  case  a  purely  abstract  question. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser  bitterly,  turning  her  head 
half  way  toward  her  husband,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  arm- 
chair— "  I  dare  say  it's  true  for  men  as  sit  i'  th'  chimney- 
corner  and  make  believe  as  everything's  cut  wi'  ins  an'  outs 
to  fit  int'  everything  else.  If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi' 
thinking  o'  the  batter,  it  'ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.  How  do 
I  know  whether  the  milk  'ull  be  wanted  constant  ?  What's  to 
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make  me  sure  as  the  house  won't  be  put  o'  board-wage  afore 
we're  many  months  older,  and  then  I  may  have  to  lie  awake 
o'  nights  wi'  twenty  gallons  o'  milk  on  my  mind — and  Dingall 
'ull  take  no  more  butter,  let  alone  paying  for  it;  and  "we 
must  fat  pigs  till  we're  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  en  our 
knees  to  buy  'em,  and  lose  half  of  'em  wi'  the  measles.  And 
there's  the  fetching  and  carrying,  as  'ud  be  welly  half  a  day's 
work  for  a  man  an'  hoss — thafs  to  be  took  out  o'  the  profits, 
I  reckon  ?  but  there's  folks  'ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump 
and  expect  to  carry  away  the  water." 

"  That  difficulty — about  the  fetching  and  carrying — you 
will  not  have,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  squire,  who  thought  that 
this  entrance  into  particulars  indicated  a  distant  inclination 
to  compromise  on  Mrs.  Peyser's  part — "  Bethell  will  do  that 
regularly  with  the  cart  and  pony." 

"  Oh,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  I've  never  been  used  t' 
having  gentlefolks'  servants  coming  about  my  back  places,  a- 
making  love  to  both  the  gells  at  once,  and  keeping  'em  with 
their  hands  on  their  hips  listening  to  all  manner  o'  gossip 
when  they  should  be  down  on  their  knees  a-scouring.  If 
we're  to  go  to  ruin,  it  shanna  be  wi'  having  our  back  kitchen 
turned  into  a  public." 

"  Well,  Poyser,"  said  the  squire,  shifting  his  tactics,  and 
looking  as  if  he  thought  Mr.  Poyser  had  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  proceedings  and  left  the  room,  "  you  can  turn  the 
Hollows  into  feeding-land.  I  can  easily  make  another  ar- 
rangement about  supplying  my  house.  And  I  shall  not  forget 
your  readiness  to  accommodate  your  landlord  as  well  as  a 
neighbor.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  re- 
newed for  three  years,  when  the  present  one  expires  ;  other- 
vise,  I  dare  say  Thurle,  who  is  a  man  of  some  capital,  would 
be  glad  to  take  both  the  farms,  as  they  could  be  worked  so 
well  together.  But  I  don't  want  to  part  with  an  old  tenant 
like  you." 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would  have 
been  enough  to  complete  Mrs.  Peyser's  exasperation,  even 
•without  the  final  threat.  Her  husband,  really  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  their  leaving  the  old  place  where  he  had  been 
bred  and  born — for  he  believed  the  old  squire  had  small 
spite  enough  for  anything — was  beginning  a  mild  remon- 
strance explanatory  of  the  inconvenience  he  should  find  in 
having  to  buy  and  sell  more  stock,  with, 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  as  it's  rether  hard  "  .  .  .  .  when  Mrs. 
T  yser  burst  in  with  the  desperate  determination  to  have  h«r 
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say  out  this  once,  though  it  were  to  rain  notices  to  quit,  and 
the  only  shelter  w~re  the  work -house. 

"  Then,  sir,  if  I  may  speak — as,  for  all  I'm  a  woman, 
and  there's  folks  as  thinks  a  woman's  fool  enough  to  stan'  by 
an'  look  on  while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away,  I've  a  right  to 
speak,  for  I  make  one  quarter  o'  the  rent,  and  save  th'  other 
quarter — I  say,  if  Mr.  Thurle's  so  ready  to  take  farms  under 
you  it's  a  pity  but  what  he  should  take  this,  and  see  if  he  likes 
to  live  in  a  house  wi'  all  the  plagues  o'  Egypt  in  't — wi*  the 
cellar  full  o'  water,  and  frogs  and  toads  hoppin'  up  the  steps 
by  dozens — and  the  floors  rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mice  gnaw- 
ing every  bit  o'  cheese,  and  runnin'  over  our  heads  as  we 
lie  i'  bed  till  we  expect  'em  to  eat  us  up  alive — as  its  a  mercy 
they  hanna  eat  the  children  long  ago.  I  should  like  to  see  if 
there's  another  tenant  besides  Poyser  as  'ud  put  up  wi?  never 
having  a  bit  o'  repairs  done  till  a  place  tumbles  down — and 
not  then,  on'y  wi'  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay 
half — and  being  strung  up  wi'  the  rent  as  it's  much  if  he  gets 
enough  out  o'  the  land  to  pay,  for  all  he's  put  his  own  money  into 
the  ground  beforehand.  See  if  you'll  get  a  stranger  to  lead 
such  a  life  here  as  that ;  a  maggot  must  be  born  i'  the  rotten 
cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.  You  may  run  away  from  my  words, 
sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Poyser,  following  the  old  squire  beyond 
the  door — for  after  the  first  moments  of  stunned  surprise  he 
had  got  up,  and  waving  his  hand  toward  her  with  a  smile,  had 
walked  out  toward  his  pony.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
get  away  immediately,  for  John  was  walking  the  pony  up  and 
down  the  yard,  and  was  some  distance  from  the  causeway  when 
his  master  beckoned. 

"  You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you  may  go 
spinnin'  underhand  ways  o'  doing  us  a  mischief,  for  you've  got 
old  Harry  to  your  friend,  though  nobody  else  is,  but  I  tell  you 
for  once  as  we're  not  dumb  creaturs  to  be  abused  and  made 
money  on  by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their  hands,  for  want 
o'  knowing  how  t'  undo  the  tackle.  An'  if  I'm  th'  only  one 
as  speaks  my  mind,  there's  plenty  o'  the  same  way  o'  thinking 
i'  this  parish  and  the  next  to  t',  for  your  name's  no  better  than 
a  brimstone  match  in  everybody'  nose — if  it  isna  two-three 
old  folks  as  you  think  o'  saving  your  soul  by  giving  'em  a  bit 
o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o'  porridge.  An'  you  may  be  right  i' 
thinking  it  '11  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul,  for  it  '11  be  the 
smallest  savin'  y'  iver  made,  wi'  all  your  scrapin'." 

There  are  occasions  on  which  two  servant-girls  and  a  wag- 
oner may  be  a  formidable  audience,  and  as  the  squire  rode 
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away  on  his  black  pony,  even  the  gift  of  short-sightedness  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  aware  that  Molly,  and  Nancy,  and 
Tim  were  grinning  not  far  from  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected 
that  sour  old  John  was  grinning  behind  him — which  was  alsa 
the  fact.  Meanwhile  the  bull-dog,  the  black-and-tan  terrier, 
Alick's  sheep-dog,  and  the  gander  hissing  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  pony's  heels,  carried  out  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Poyser's 
solo  in  an  impressive  quartette. 

Mrs.  Poyser,,  however  had  no  soner  seen  the  pony  movf 
off  than  she  turned  round,  gave  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a 
look  which  drove  them  into  the  back  kitchen,  and,  unspearing 
her  knitting,  began  to  knit  again  with  her  usual  rapidity,  aa 
she  re-entered  the  house. 

"  Thee'st  done  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  a  little  alarmed 
and  uneasy,  but  not  without  some  triumphant  amusement  al 
his  w;.fe's  outbreak. 

"Yes,  I  know  I've  done  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "but  I've 
had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be  th'  easier  fo  't  all  my  life. 
There's  no  pleasure  i'  living  if  you're  to  Le  corked  up  fos 
iver,  and  only  dribble  your  mind  out  by  the  sly,  like  a  leaky 
barrel.  I  shan't  repent  saying  what  1  think,  if  I  live  to  be  as, 
old  as  th'  old  squire  ;  and  there's  little  likelihoods — for  it 
seems  as  if  them  as  aren't  wanted  here  are  th'  only  folks  as 
aren't  wanted  i'  th'  other  world. 

"  But  thee  wotna  like  moving  from  th'  old  place  this 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  and  going  into 
a  strange  parish,  where  thee  know'st  nobody.  It'll  be  hard 
upon  us  both,  and  upo'  father  too." 

"  Eh !  it's  no  use  worreting ;  there's  plenty  o'  things  may 
happen  between  this  and  Michaelmas  tvir/emonth.  Tht 
captain  may  be  master  afore  then,  for  what  we  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  inclined  to  take  an  unusually  hoptful  view  of  ar* 
embarrassment  which  had  been  brought  about  by  her  owj 
merit,  and  not  by  other  people's  fault. 

"I am  none  for  worreting,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  rising  from 
his  three-cornered  chair  and  walking  slowly  toward  the  door  ( 
"but  I  should  be  loath  to  leave  th'  old  place,  and  the  pavish 
where  I  was  bred  and  born,  and  father  afore  me.  We  should 
leave  our  roost  behind  us,  I  doubt,  and  never  thrive  again.1' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MORE    LINKS. 

THE  barley  was  all  carried  at  last,  and  the  harvest  suppers 
went  by  without  waiting  for  the  dismal  black  crop  of  beans. 
The  apples  and  nuts  were  gathered  and  stored  ;  the  scent  of 
whey  departed  from  the  farm-houses,  and  the  scent  of  brewing 
came  in  its  stead.  The  woods  behind  the  Chase,  and  all  the 
hedgerow  trees,  took  on  a  solemn  splendor  under  the  dark 
low-hanging  skies.  Michaelmas  was  come,  with  its  fragrant 
basketfuls  of  purple  damsons,  and  its  paler  purple  daisies, 
and  its  lads  and  lasses  leaving  or  seeking  service,  and  winding 
along  between  the  yellow  hedges,  with  their  bundles  under 
their  arms.  But  though  Michaelmas  was  come,  Mr.  Thurle, 
that  desirable  tenant,  did  not  come  to  the  Chase  Farm,  and 
the  old  squire,  after  all,  had  been  obliged  to  put  in  a  new 
bailiff.  It  was  known  throughout  the  two  parishes  that  the 
squire's  plan  had  been  frustrated  because  the  Poysers  had 
refused  to  be  "  put  upon,"  and  Mrs.  Peyser's  outbreak  was 
discussed  in  all  the  farm-houses  with  a  zest  which  was  only 
heightened  by  frequent  repetition.  The  news  that  "  Bony  " 
was  come  back  from  Egypt  was  comparatively  insipid,  and  the 
repulse  of  the  French  in  Italy  was  nothing  to  Mrs.  Poyser's 
repulse  of  the  old  squire.  ME,  Irwine  had  heard  a  version  of 
it  in  every  parishioner's  house  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Chase.  But  since  he  had  always,  with  marvellous  skill,  avoided 
any  quarrel  with  Mr!  Donnithorne,he  could  not  allow  himself 
the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  the  old  gentleman's  discomfiture 
with  any  one  besides  his  mother,  who  declared  that  if  she 
were  rich  she  should  like  to  allow  Mrs.  Poyser  a  pension  for 
life,  and  wanted  to  invite  her  to  the  Parsonage,  that  she 
might  hear  an  account  of  the  scene  from  Mrs.  Poyser's  own 
lips. 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine  ;  "  it  was  a  little  bit  of 
irregular  justice  on  Mrs.  Poyser's  own  part,  but  a  magistrate 
like  me  must  not  countenance  irregular  justice.  There  must 
be  no  report  spread  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  quarrel, 
else  I  shall  lose  the  little  good  influence  I  have  over  the  old 
man." 

"  Well,  I  like  that  woman  even  better  than  her  cream 
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cheeses,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "  She  has  the  spirit  of  three 
men,  with  that  pale  face  of  hers  :  and  she  says  such  sharp 
things  too." 

"  Sharp !  yes,  her  tongue  is  like  a  new-set  razor.  She's 
quite  original  in  her  talk  too  ;  one  of  those  untaught  wits  that 
help  to  stock  a  country  with  proverbs.  I  told  you  that  capital 
thing  I  heard  her  say  about  Craig — that  he  was  like  a  cock 
who  thought  the  sun  had  risen  to  hear  him  crow.  Now  that's 
an  ^Esop's  fable  in  a  sentence." 

"  But  it  will  be  a  bad  business  if  the  old  gentleman  turns 
them  out  of  the  farm  next  Michaelmas,  eh  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Irwine. 

"  Oh,  that  must  not  be  ;  and  Poyser  is  such  a  good  tenant, 
that  Donnithorne  is  likely  to  think  twice  and  digest  his 
spleen  rather  than  turn  them  out.  But  if  he  should  give  them 
notice  at  Lady-day,  Arthur  and  I  must  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  mollify  him.  Such  old  parishioners  as  they  are  must 
not  go." 

"  Ah  !  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  Lady- 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  "  It  struck  me  on  Arthur's  birthday 
that  the  old  man  was  a  little  shaken  :  he's  eighty-three,  you 
know.  It's  really  an  unconscionable  age.  It's  only  women 
who  have  a  right  to  live  as  long  as  that." 

"  When  they've  got  old-bachelor  sons  who  would  be  forlorn 
without  them,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  laughing  and  kissing  his 
mother's  hand. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  too,  met  her  husband's  occasional  forebodings 
of  a  notice  to  quit  with  "  There's  no  knowing  what  may  hap- 
pen before  Lady-day :  "  one  of  those  undeniable  general  prop- 
ositions which  are  usually  intended  to  convey  a  particular 
meaning  very  far  from  undeniabie.  But  it  is  really  too  hard 
upon  human  nature  that  it  should  be  held  a  criminal  offence 
to  imagine  the  death  even  of  a  king  when  he  is  turned  eighty- 
three.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  but  the  dullest  Brit- 
ons can  be  good  subjects  under  that  hard  condition. 

Apart  from  this  foreboding,  things  went  on  much  as  usual 
in  the  Poyser  household.  Mrs.  Poyser  thought  she  noticed  a 
surprising  improvement  in  Hetty.  To  be  sure,  the  girl  got 
"  closer  tempered,  and  sometimes  she  seemed  as  if  there'd  be 
no  drawing  a  word  from  her  fvith  cart-ropes  ; "  but  she  thought 
much  less  about  her  dress;  and  went  after  the  work  quite 
eagerly,  without  any  telling*  And  it  was  wonderful  how  she 
never  wanted  to  go  out  now— indeed,  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  go  ;  and  she  bore  her  aunt's  putting  a  stop  to  her 
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weekfy  lesson  in  fine-work  at  the  Chase,  without  the  least 
grumbling  or  pouting.  It  must  be,  after  all,  that  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  Adam  at  last,  and  her  sudden  freak  of  wanting 
to  be  a  lady's  maid  must  have  been  caused  by  some  little 
pique  or  misunderstanding  between  them,  which  had  passed 
by.  For  whenever  Adam  came  to  the  Hall  Farm,  Hetty 
seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits,  and  to  talk  more  than  at  other 
times,  though  she  was  almost  sullen  when  Mr.  Craig  or  any 
other  admirer  happened  to  pay  a  visit  there. 

Adam  himself  watched  her  at  first  with  trembling  anxiety, 
which  gave  way  to  surprise  and  delicious  hope.  Five  days 
after  delivering  Arthur's  letter,  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  the 
Hall  Farm  again — not  without  dread  least  the  sight  of  him 
might  be  painful  to  her.  She  was  not  in  the  house-place  when 
he  entered,  and  he  sat  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  a  heavy  fear  on  his  heart  that  they  might 
presently  tell  him  Hetty  was  ill.  But  by  and  by  there  came 
a  light  step  that  he  knew,  and  when  Airs.  Poyser  said,  "  Come, 
Hetty,  where  have  you  been  ?  "  Adam  was  obliged  to  turn 
round,  though  he  was  afraid  to  see  the  changed  look  there 
must  be  in  her  face.  He  almost  started  when  he  saw  her 
smiling  as  if  she  were  pleased  to  see  him — looking  the  same 
as  ever  at  a  first  glance,  only  that  she  had  her  cap  on,  which 
he  had  never  seen  her  in  before  when  he  came  of  an  evening. 
Still,  when  he  looked  at  her  again  and  again  as  she  moved 
about  or  sat  at  her  work,  there  was  a  change  ;  the  cheeks 
were  as  pink  as  ever,  and  she  smiled  as  much  as  she  had  ever 
done  of  late,  but  there  was  something  different  in  her  eyes,  in 
the  expression  of  her  face,  in  all  her  movements,  Adam  thought 
— something  harder,  older,  less  child-like.  "  Poor  thing  !  " 
he  said  to  himself,  "  that's  allays  likely.  It's  because  she's 
had  her  first  heartache.  But  she's  got  a  spirit  to  bear  up 
under  it.  Thank  God  for  that." 

As  the  weeks  went  by  and  he  saw  her  always  looking 
pleased  to  see  him — turning  up  her  lovely  face  toward  him  as 
if  she  meant  him  to  understand  that  she  was  glad  for  him  to 
come — and  going  about  her  work  in  the  same  equable  way, 
making  no  sign  of  sorrow,  he  began  to  believe  that  her  feeling 
toward  Arthur  must  have  been  much  slighter  than  he  had 
imagined  in  his  first  indignation  and  alarm,  and  that  she  had 
been  able  to  think  of  her  girlish  fancy  that  Arthur  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  would  marry  her,  was  a  folly  of  which  she  was 
timely  cured.  And  it  perhaps  was,  as  he  had  sometimes,  in  his 
more  cheerful  moments  hoped  it  would  be — her  heart  was 
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really  turning  with  all  the  more  warmth  toward  the  man  she 
knew  to  have  a- serious  love  for  her. 

Possibly  you  think  that  Adam  was  not  at  all  sagacious  in 
his  interpretations,  and  that  it  was  altogether  extremely  un- 
becoming in  a  sensible  man  to  behave  as  he  did — falling  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  really  had  nothing  more  than  her  beauty 
o  recommend  her,  attributing  imaginary  virtues  to  her,  and 
^ven   condescending  to  cleave  to  her  after  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  another  man,  waiting  for  her  kind  looks  as  a  patient 
trembling  dog  waits  for  his   master's  eye  to  be  turned  upon 
him.     But  in  so  complex  a  thing  as   human  nature,  we  must 
consider  it  is  hard  to  find  rules  without  exceptions.    Of  course 
I  know  that,  as  a  rule,  sensible  men  fall  in  love  with  the  most 
sensible  women  of  their  acquaintance,   see  through  all  the 
pretty  deceits  of  coquettish  beauty,  never  imagine  themselves 
loved  when  they  are  not  loved,  cease  loving  on  all  proper 
occasions,  and  marry  the  woman  most  fitted  for  them  in  every 
respect — indeed,  so  as  to  compel  the  approbation  of  all  the 
maiden  ladies  in  their  neighborhood.     But  even  to  this  rule 
an  exception  will  occur  now  and  then  in  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  my  friend  Adam   was  one.     For  my  own  part,  however, 
I  respect  him   none  the  less  ;  nay,  I    think  the   deep  love  he 
had  for  that  sweet,  rounded,  blossom-like,  dark-eyed  Hetty, 
of  whose  inward  self  he  was  really  very  ignorant,  came  out  of 
the  very  strength  of  his  nature  and  not  out  of  any  inconsistent 
weakness.     Is  it  any  weakness,  pray,  to  be  wrought  on  by 
exquisite  music  ?  to  feel  its  wondrous  harmonies  searching 
the  subtlest  windings  of  your  soul,  the  delicate  fibres  of  life 
where  no  memory  can  penetrate,  and  binding  together  your 
whole  being  past  and  present  in  one  unspeakable  vibration  ; 
melting  you  in  or*e  moment  with  all  the  tenderness,  all  the 
love  that  has  been  scattered  through  the  toilsome  years,  con- 
centrating in  one  emotion  of  heroic  courage  or  resignation 
all  the  hard-learned  lessons   of  self-renouncing  sympathy, 
blending  your  present  joy  with  pas*  sorrow,  and  your  present 
sorrow  with  all  your  past  joy  ?     ii-  not,  then  neither  is  it  a 
weakness  to  be  so  wrought  upon  by  the  exquisite  curves  of  a 
woman's  cheek  and  neck  and  arms,  by  the  liquid  depths  of 
her  beseeching  eyes,  or  the  sweet  childish  pout  of  her  lips. 
For  the  beauty  of  a  lovely  woman  is  like  music  ;  what  can 
one  say  more  ?     Beauty  has  an  expression  beyond  and  far 
above  the  one  woman's  soul  that  it  clothes,  as  the  words  of 
genius  have  a  wider  meaning  than  the  thought  that  prompted 
them ;  it  is  more  than  a  woman's  love  that  moves  us  in  a 
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woman's  eyes — it  seems  to  be  a  far-off,  mighty  love  that  has 
come  near  to  us,  and  made  speech  for  itself  there  ;  the 
rounded  neck,  the  dimpled  arm,  move  us  by  something  more 
than  their  prettiness — by  their  close  kinship  with  all  we  have 
known  of  tenderness  and  peace.  The  noblest  nature  sees 
the  most  of  this  impersonal  expression  in  beauty  (it  is  needless 
t.o  say  that  there  are  gentlemen,  with  whiskers  dyed  and  un- 
dyed,  who  see  none  of  it  whatever),  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
noblest  nature  is  often  the  most  blinded  to  character  of  the 
one  woman's  soul  that  the  beauty  clothes.  Whence,  I  fear  the 
tragedy  of  human  life  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  in  spite  of  mental  philosophers  who  are  ready  with  the 
best  receipts  for  avoiding  all  mistakes  of  the  kind. 

Our  good  Adam  had  no  fine  words  into  which  he  could 
put  his  feeling  for  Hetty ;  he  could  not  disguise  mystery  in 
in  this  way  with  the  appearance  of  knowledge  ;  he  called  his 
love  frankly  a  mystery,  as  you  have  heard  him.  He  only 
knew  that  the  sight  and  memory  of  her  moved  him  deeply, 
touching  the  spring  of  all  love  and  tenderness,  all  faith  and 
courage  within  him.  How  could  he  imagine  narrowness, 
selfishness,  hardness  in  her?  He  created  the  mind  he  be- 
lieved in  out  of  his  own,  which  was  large,  unselfish,  tender. 

The  hopes  he  felt  about  Hetty  softened  a  little  his  feeling 
toward  Arthur.  Surely  his  attentions  to  Hetty  must  have 
been  of  a  slight  kind  ;  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  such 
as  no  man  in  Arthur's  position  ought  to  have  allowed  himself, 
but  they  must  have  had  an  air  of  playfulness  about  them, 
which  had  probably  blinded  him  to  their  danger,  and  had  pre- 
vented them  from  laying  any  strong  hold  on  Hetty's  heart. 
As  the  new  promise  of  happiness  rose  for  Adam,  his  indigna- 
tion and  jealousy  began  to  die  out ;  Hetty  was  not  made  un- 
happy ;  he  almost  believed  that  she  liked  him  best ;  and  the 
thought  sometimes  crossed  his  mind  that  the  friendship  which 
^Vid  once  seemed  dead  forever  might  revive  in  the  days  to  come, 
and  he  wo*''d  not  Kave  to  say  "good- by"  to  the  grand  old 
woods,  but  would  like  them  better  because  they  were  Arthur's. 
For  this  new  promise  of  happiness,  following  so  quickly  on 
the  shock  of  pain,  had  an  intcxicating  effect  on  the  sober 
Adam,  who  had  all  his  life  been  used  to  much  hardship  and 
moderate  hope.  Was  he  really  going  to  have  an  easy  lot 
after  all  ?  It  seemed  so  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  November 
Jonathan  Burge,  finding  it  impossible  to  replace  Adam,  had 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  him  a  share  in  his  business, 
without  farther  condition  than  :hat  he  should  continue  to 
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give  his  energies  to  it,  and  renounce  all  thought  of  having  a 
separate  business  of  his  own.  Son-in-law  or  no  son-in-law, 
Adam  had  made  himself  too  necessary  to  be  parted  with,  and 
his  head-work  was  so  much  more  important  to  Burge  than  his 
skill  in  handicraft,  that  his  having  the  management  of  the 
woods  made  little  difference  in  the  value  of  his  services  ;  and 
as  to  the  bargains  about  the  squire's  timber,  it  would  be  easy 
to  call  in  a  third  person.  Adam  saw  here  an  opening  into  a 
broadening  path  of  prosperous  work,  such  as  he  had  thought 
of  with  ambitious  longing  ever  since  he  was  a  lad  ;  he  might 
come  to  build  a  bridge,  or  a  town-hall,  or  a  factory,  for  he 
had  always  said  to  himself  that  Jonathan  Burge's  building 
business  was  like  an  acorn,  which  might  be  the  mother  of  a 
great  tree.  So  he  gave  his  hand  to  Burge  on  that  bargain, 
and  went  home  with  his  mind  full  of  happy  visions,  in  which 
(my  refined  reader  will  perhaps  be  shocked  when  I  say  it)  the 
image  of  Hetty  hovered  and  smiled  over  plans  for  seasoning 
timber  at  a  trifling  expense,  calculations  as  to  the  cheapening 
of  bricks  per  thousand  by  water  carriage,  and  a  favorite 
scheme  for  the  strengthening  of  roofs  and  walls  with  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  iron  girder.  What  then  ?  Adam's  enthusiasm 
lay  in  these  things  ;  and  our  love  is  inwrought  in  our  enthusi- 
asm as  electricity  is  inwrought  in  the  air,  exalting  its  power 
by  a  subtle  presence. 

Adam  would  be  able  to  take  a  separate  house  now,  and 
provide  for  his  mother  in  the  old  one  ;  his  prospects  would 
justify  his  marrying  very  soon,  and  if  Dinah  consented  to  have 
Seth,  their  mother  would  perhaps  be  more  contented  to  live 
apart  from  Adam.  But  he  told  himself  that  he  would  not  be 
hasty — he  would  not  try  Hetty's  feeling  for  him  until  it  had 
time  to  grow  strong  and  firm.  However,  to-morrow,  after 
church,  he  would  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  and  tell  them  the  news. 
Mr.  Poyser,  he  knew,  would  like  it  better  than  a  five-pound 
note,  and  he  should  see  if  Hetty's  eyes  brightened  at  it.  The 
months  would  be  short  with  all  he  had  to  fill  his  mind,  and 
this  foolish  eagerness  which  had  come  over  him  of  late  must 
not  hurry  him  into  any  premature  words.  Yet  when  he  got 
home  and  told  his  mother  the  good  news,  and  at  his  supper, 
while  she  sat  by  almost  crying  for  joy,  and  wanting  him  to 
eat  twice  as  much  as  usual  because  of  his  good  luck,  he  could 
not  help  preparing  her  gently  for  the  coming  change,  by  talk- 
ing of  the  old  house  being  too  small  for  them  all  to  go  o.i  liv- 
ing in  it  always. 

21 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   BETROTHAL. 

IT  was  A  dry  Sunday,  and  really  a  pleasant  day  for  the  2(3 
of  November.  There  was  no  sunshine,  but  the  clouds  were 
high,  and  the  wind  was  so  still  that  the  yellow  leaves  which 
fluttered  down  from  the  hedgerow  elms  must  have  fallen  from 
pure  decay.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Poyser  did  not  go  to  chuich, 
for  she  had  taken  a  cold  loo  serious  to  be  neglected  ;  only 
two  winters  ago  she  had  been  laid  up  for  weeks  with  a  cold  ; 
and  since  his  wife  did  not  go  to  church,  Mr.  Poyser  considered 
that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  stay  away 
too  and  "  keep  her  company."  He  could,  perhaps,  have 
given  no  precise  form  to  the  reasons  that  determined  this 
conclusion  ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  minds  that 
our  firmest  convictions  are  often  dependent  on  subtle  im- 
pressions for  which  words  are  quite  too  coarse  a  medium. 
However  it  was,  no  one  from  the  Poyser  family  went  to  church 
that  afternoon  except  Hetty  and  the  boys  ;  yet  Adam  was 
bold  enough  to  join  them  after  church,  and  say  that  he  \\ould 
walk  home  with  them,  though  all  the  way  through  the  village 
he  appeared  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  Marty  and  Tommy, 
telling  them  about  the  squirrels  in  Binton  Coppice,  and  prom- 
ising to  take  them  there  someday.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
fields,  he  said  to  the  boys,  "  Now,  then,  which  is  the  stoutest 
walker?  Him  as  gets  to  th'  home-gate  first  shall  be  the 
first  to  go  with  me  to  Binton  Coppice  on  the  donkey.  But 
Tommy  must  have  the  start  up  to  the  next  stile,  because  he's 
the  smallest." 

Adam  had  never  behaved  so  much  like  a  determined  lover 
before.  As  sooii  as  the  boys  had  both  set  off,  he  looked  down 
at  Hetty  and  said,  "  Won't  you  hang  on  my  arm,  Hetty?  "  in 
a  pleading  tone,  as  if  he  had  already  asked  her  and  she  had 
refused.  Hetty  looked  up  at  him  smilingly  and  put  her  round 
arm  through  his  in  a  moment.  It  was  nothing  to  her — putting 
her  arm  through  Adam's  ;  but  she  knew  he  cared  a  great  deal 
about  having  her  arm  through  his,  and  she  wished  him  to  care. 
Her  heart  beat  no  faster,  and  she  looked  at  the  half-bare 
hedgerows  and  the  ploughed  field  with  the  same  sense  of  op- 
pressive dulness  as  before.  But  Adam  scarcely  felt  that  he 
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was  walking  ;  he  thought  Hetty  must  know  that  he  was  press- 
ing her  arm  a  little — a  very  little  ;  words  rushed  to  his  lips  that 
he  dared  not  utter — that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  utter 
yet ;  and  so  he  was  silent  for  the  length  of  that  field.  The 
calm  patience  with  which  he  had  once  waited  for  Hetty's  love, 
content  only  with  her  presence  and  the  thought  of  the  future, 
had  forsaken  him  since  that  terrible  shock  nearly  three  months 
ago.  The  agitations  of  jealousy  had  given  a  new  restlessness 
to  his  passion — had  made  fear  and  uncertainty  too  hard  almost 
to  bear.  But  though  he  might  not  speak  to  Hetty  of  his  love, 
he  would -tell  her  about  his  new  prospects,  and  see  if  she 
would  be  pleased.  So,  when  he  was  enough  master  of  him- 
self to  talk,  he  said, 

"  I'm  going  to  tell  your  uncle  some  news  that'll  surprise 
him,  Hetty ;  and  I  think  he'll  be  glad  to  hear  it  too." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Hetty  said,  indifferently. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Burge  has  offered  me  a  share  in  his  business, 
and  I'm  going  to  take  it." 

There  was  a  change  in  Hetty's  face,  certainly  not  pro- 
duced by  any  agreeable  impression  from  this  news.  In  fact, 
she  felt  a  momentary  annoyance  and  alarm ;  for  she  had  so 
often  heard  it  hinted  by  her  uncle  that  Adam  might  have  Mary 
Burge  and  a  share  in  the  business  any  day  if  he  liked,  that 
she  associated  the  two  objects  now,  and  the  thought  imme- 
diately occurred  that  perhaps  Adam  had  given  her  up  because 
of  what  had  happened  lately,  and  had  turned  toward  Mary 
Burge.  With  that  thought,  and  before  she  had  time  to  re- 
member any  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  true,  came  a  new 
sense  of  forsakenness  and  disappointment :  the  one  thing — 
the  one  person — her  mind  had  rested  on  in  its  dull  weariness 
had  slipped  away  from  her,  and  peevish  misery  filled  her  eyes 
with  tears.  She  was  looking  on  the  ground,  but  Adam  saw 
her  face,  saw  the  tears,  and  before  he  had  finished  saying, 
"  Hetty,  dear  Hetty,  what  are  you  crying  for  ? "  his  eager, 
rapid  thought  had 'flown  throug'h  all  the  causes  conceivable 
to  him,  and  had  at  last  alighted  on  half  the  true  one.  Hetty 
thought  he  was  going  to  marry  Mary  Burge — she  didn't  like 
him  to  marry — perhaps  she  didn't  like  him  to  marry  any  one 
but  herself  ?  All  caution  was  swept  away — all  reason  for  it 
was  gone,  and  Adam  could  feel  nothing  but  trembling  joy. 
He  leaned  toward  her  and  took  her  hand,  as  he  said, 

"  I  could  afford  to  be  married  now,  Hetty — I  could  make 
a  wife  comfortable  ;  but  I  shall  never  want  to  be  married  if 
you  won't  have  me." 
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Hetty  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  through  her  tears,  as 
she  had  done  to  Arthur  that  first  evening  in  the  wood,  when 
she  had  thought  he  was  not  coming,  and  yet  he  came.  It  was 
a  feebler  relief,  a  feebler  triumph  she  felt  now,  but  the  great 
dark  eyes  and  the  sweet  lips  were  as  beautiful  as  ever,  per- 
haps more  beautiful,  for  there  was  a  more  luxuriant  woman- 
liness about  Hetty  of  late.  Adam  could  hardly  believe  in 
the  happiness  of  that  moment.  His  right  hand  held  her  left, 
and  he  pressed  her  arm  close  against  his  heart  as  he  leaned 
down  toward  her. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me,  Hetty  ?  Will  you  be  my  own 
wife,  to  love  and  take  care  of  as  long  as  I  live? " 

Hetty  did  not  speak,  but  Adam's  face  was  very  close  to 
hers,  and  she  put  up  her  round  cheek  against  his,  like  a  kitten. 
She  wanted  to  be  caressed — she  wanted  to  feel  as  if  Arthur 
were  with  her  again. 

Adam  cared  for  no  words  after  that,  and  they  hardly  spoke 
through  the  rest  of  the  walk.  He  only  said,  "  I  may  tell  your 
uncle  and  aunt,  mayn't  I,  Hetty  ?  "  and  she  said  "  Yes." 

The  red  fire-light  on  the  hearth  at  the  Hall  Farm  shone 
on  joyful  faces  that  evening,  when  Hetty  was  gone  up  stairs 
and  Adam  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser  and  the  grandfather  that  he  saw  his  way  to  maintaining  a 
wife  now,  and  that  Hetty  had  consented  to  have  him. 

"  I  hope  you've  no  objections  against  r,ne  for  her  husband," 
said  Adam  ;  "  I'm  a  poor  man  as  yet,  but  she  shall  want  noth- 
iqg  as  I  can  work  for."  "  Objections  ? "  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
while  the  grandfather  leaned  forward  and  brought  out  his  long 
"  Nay,  nay."  "  What  objections  can  we  ha'  to  you,  lad?  Never 
mind  your  being  poorish  as  yet ;  there's  money  in  your  head- 
piece as  there's  money  i'  the  sown  field,  but  it  must  ha'  time. 
You'n  got  enough  to  begin  on,  and  we  can  do  a  deal  tow'rt 
the  bit  o'  furniture  you'll  want.  Thee'st  got  feathers  and  linen 
to  spare — plenty,  eh  ? " 

This  question  was  of  course  addressed  to  Mrs.  Poyser, 
who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  shawl,  and  was  too  hoarse  to 
speak  with  her  usual  facility.  At  first  she  only  nodded  em- 
phatically, but  she  was  presently  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  more  explicit. 

"  It  'ud  be  a  poor  tale,  if  I  hadna  feathers  and  linen,"  she 
said  hoarsely,  "  when  I  never  sell  a  fowl  but  what's  plucked, 
and  the  wheel's  a-going  every  day  o'  the  week." 

"  Come,  my  wench,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  when  Hetty  came 
dowh,  "  come  and  kiss  us,  and  let  us  wish  you  luck." 
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Hetty  went  very  quietly  and  kissed  the  big,  good-natured 
man. 

"  There !  "  he  said,  patting  her  on  the  back,  "  go  and  kiss 
your  aunt  and  your  grandfather.  I'm  as  wishful  t'  have  you 
settled  well  as  if  you  was  my  own  daughter ;  and  so's  your 
aunt,  I'll  be  bound,  for  she's  done  by  you  this  seven  'ear, 
Hetty,  as  if  you'd  been  her  own.  Come,  come,  now,"  he 
went  on,  becoming  jocose,  as  soon  as  Hetty  had  kissed  her 
aunt  and  the  old  man,  "  Adam  wants  a  kiss  too,  I'll  warrant, 
and  he's  a  right  to  one  now." 

Hetty  turned  away,  smiling,  toward  her  empty  chair. 

"  Come,  Adam,  then  take  one,"  persisted  Mr.  Poyser, 
"  else  y'  arena  half  a  man." 

Adam  got  up,  blushing  like  a  small  maiden — great,  strong 
fellow  as  he  was — and,  putting  his  arm  round  Hetty,  stooped 
down  and  gently  kissed  her  lips. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  in  the  red  fire-light ;  for  there  were 
no  candles;  why  should  there  be,  when  the  fire  was  so  bright, 
and  was  reflected  from  all  the  pewter  and  the  polished  oak  ? 
No  one  wanted  to  work  on  a  Sunday  evening.  Even  Hetty 
felt  something  like  contentment  in  the  midst  of  ail  this  love. 
Adam's  attachment  to  her,  Adam's  caress,  stirred  no  passion 
in  her,  were  no  longer  enough  to  satisfy  her  vanity ;  but  they 
were  the  best  her  life  offered  her  now :  they  promised  her 
some  change. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  Adam  went 
away,  about  the  possibility  of  his  finding  a  house  that  would 
do  for  him  to  settle  in.  No  house  was  empty  except  the  one 
next  to  Will  Maskery's  in  the  village,  and  that  was  too  small 
for  Adam  now.  Mr.  Poyser  insisted  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  Seth  and  his  mother  to  move,  and  leave  Adam  in  the 
old  home,  which  might  be  enlarged  <£ter  a  while,  for  ther$ 
was  plenty  of  space  in  the  wood-yard  and  garden  ;  but  Adam 
objected  to  turning  his  mother  out. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  at  last,  "we  needna  fix 
iverything  to-night.  We  must  take  time  to  consider.  You 
canna  think  o'  getting  married  afore  Easter.  I'm  not  for  long 
courtships,  but  there  must  be  a  bit  o'  time  to  make  things 
comfortable." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hoarse  whisper; 
"  Christian  folks  can't  be  married  like  cuckoos,  I  reckon." 

"  I'm  a  bit  daunted  though,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  when  I 
think  as  we  may  have  notice  to  quit,  and  belike  be  forced  to 
take  a  farm  twenty  miles  off." 
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"  Eh  !  "  said  the  old  man,  staring  at  the  floor,  and  lifting 
his  hands  up  and  down,  while  his  arms  rested  en  the  elbows 
of  the  chair,  "it's  a  poor  tale  if  I  mui?  leave  th'  ould  spot,  an' 
be  buried  in  a  strange  parish.  An'  you'll  happen  ha'  double 
rates  to  pay,"  he  added,  looking  up  at  his  son. 

"  Well,  thee  mustna  fret  beforehand,"  said  Martin  the 
younger.  "  Happen  the  captain  'ull  come  home  and  make 
our  peace  wi'  th'  old  squire.  I  build  upo'  that,  for  I  know 
the  captain  'ull  see  folks  righted  if  he  can." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE     HIDDEN     DREAD. 

IT  was  a  busy  time  for  Adam — the  time  between  the 
beginning  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  February,  and 
he  could  see  little  of  Hetty  except  on  Sundays.  But  a  happy 
time,  nevertheless  ;  for  it  was  taking  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  March,  when  they  were  to  be  married,  and  all  the  little 
preparations  for  their  new  housekeeping  marked  the  progress 
toward  the  longed-for  day.  Two  new  rooms  had  been  "  run 
up  "  to  the  old  house,  for  his  mother  and  Seth  were  to  live 
with  them  after  all.  Lisbeth  had  cried  so  piteously  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  Adam,  that  he  had  gone  to  Hetty  and 
asked  her  if,  for  the  love  of  him,  she  would  put  up  with  his 
mother's  ways,  and  consent  to  live  with  her.  To  his  great 
delight  Hetty  said,  "  Yes,  I'd  as  soon  she  lived  with  us  as 
not."  Hetty's  mind  was  oppressed  at  that  moment  with  a 
worse  difficulty  than  poor  Lisbeth's  ways  ;  she  could  not  care 
about  them.  So  Adam  was  consoled  for  the  disappointment 
he  had  felt  when  Seth  had  come  back  from  his  visit  to  Snow- 
field  and  said  "  it  was  no  use — Dinah's  heart  wasna  turned 
toward  marrying."  For  when  he  told  his  mother  that  Hetty 
was  willing  they  should  all  live  together,  and  there  was  no 
more  need  of  them  to  think  of  parting,  she  said,  in  a  more 
contented  tone  than  he  had  heard  her  speak  in  since  it  had 
been  settled  that  he  was  to  be  married,  "  Eh  !  my  lad,  I'll  be 
as  still  as  th'  ould  tabby,  an'  ne'er  want  to  do  aught  but  th' 
offal  work  as  she  wonna  like  to  do.  An'  then  we  needna  part 
th'  platters  an'  things  as  ha'  stood  on  the  shelf  together  sin' 
afore  thee  was  born." 
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There  was  only  one  cloud  that  now  and  then  came  across 
Adam's  sunshine :  Hetty  seemed  unhappy  sometimes.  But 
to  all  his  anxious,  tender  questions,  she  replied  with  an  as 
surance  that  she  was  quite  contented  and  wished  nothing 
different ;  and  the  next  time  he  saw  her  she  was  more  lively 
than  usual.  It  might  be  that  she  was  a  little  overdone  with 
work  and  anxiety  now,  for  soon  after  Christmas  Mrs.  Poyser 
had  taken  another  cold,  which  had  brought  on  inflammation, 
and  this  illness  had  confined  her  to  her  room  all  through  Jan- 
uary. Hetty  had  to  manage  everything  down  stairs,  and  half 
supply  Molly's  place  too,  while  that  good  damsel  waited  on 
her  mistress  ;  and  she  seemed  to  throw  herself  so  entirely  into 
her  new  functions,  working  with  a  grave  steadiness  which  was 
new  in  her,  that  Mr.  Poyser  often  told  Adam  she  was  want- 
ing to  show  him  what  a  good  housekeeper  he  would  have  ; 
but  he  "  doubted  the  lass  was  o'erdoing  it — she  must  have  a 
bit  o'  rest  when  her  aunt  could  come  down  stairs." 

This  desirable  event  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  coming  down  stairs 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  February,  when  some  mild 
weather  thawed  the  last  patch  of  snow  on  the  Binton  Hills. 
On  one  of  these  days,  soon  after  her  aunt  came  down,  Hetty 
went  to  Treddleston  to  buy  some  of  the  wedding  things 
which  were  wanting,  and  which  Mrs.  Poyser  had  scolded  her 
for  neglecting,  observing  that  she  supposed  "  it  was  because 
they  were  not  for  th'  outside,  else  she'd  ha'  bought  'em  fast 
enough." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Hetty  set  off,  and  the  slight 
hoar  frost  that  had  whitened  the  hedges  in  the  early  morning 
had  disappeared  as  the  sun  mounted  the  cloudless  sky.  Bright 
February  days  have  a  stronger  charm  of  hope  about  them 
than  any  other  days  in  the  year.  One  likes  to  pause  in  the 
mild  rays  of  the  sun,  and  look  over  the  gates  at  the  patient 
plough-horses  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  and  think  that 
the  beautiful  year  is  all  before  one.  The  birds  seem  to  feel 
just  the  same  ;  their  notes  are  as  clear  as  the  clear  air.  There 
are  no  leaves  on  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  but  how  green  all 
the  grassy  fields  are  !  and  the  dark  purplish  brown  of  the 
ploughed  earth  and  the  bare  branches  is  beautiful  too.  Whr.t  a 
glad  world  this  looks  like,  as  one  drives  or  rides  along  the 
valleys  and  over  the  hills  !  I  have  often  thought  so  when,  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  fields  and  woods  have  looked  to 
me  like  our  English  Loamshire — the  rich  land  tilled  with  just 
as  much  care,  the  woods  rolling  down  the  gentle  slopes  to 
ihe  green  meadows — I  have  come  on  something  by  the  road- 
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side  which  has  reminded  me  that  I  am  not  in  Loamshire  :  an 
image  of  a  great  agony — the  agony  of  the  Cross.  It  has 
stood,  perhaps,  by  the  clustering  apple-blossoms,  or  in  the 
broad  sunshine  by  the  corn-field,  or  at  a  turning  by  the  wood 
where  a  clear  brook  was  gurgling  below  ;  and  surely,  if  there 
came  a  traveller  to  this  world  who  knew  nothing  of  the  story 
of  man's  life  upon  it,  this  image  of  agony  would  seem  to  him 
strangely  out -of  place  in  the  midst  of  this  joyous  nature.  He 
would  not  know  that,  hidden  behind  the  apple  blossoms,  or 
among  the  golden  corn,  or  under  the  shrouding  boughs  of  the 
wood,  there  might  be  a  human  heart  beating  heavily  with  an- 
guish— perhaps  a  young  blooming  girl,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  for  refuge  from  swift-advancing  shame  ;  understanding 
no  more  of  this  life  of  ours  than  a  foolish  lost  lamb  wandering 
farther  and  farther  in  the  nightfall  on  the  lonely  heath,  yet 
tasting  the  bitterest  of  life's  bitterness. 

Such  things  are  sometimes  hidden  among  the  sunny  fields 
and  behind  the  blossoming  orchards  ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
gurgling  brook,  if  you  came  close  to  one  spot  behind  a  small 
bush,  would  be  mingled  for  your  ear  with  a  despairing  human 
sob.  No  wonder  man's  religion  has  much  sorrow  in  it ;  no 
wonder  he  needs  a  Suffering  God. 

Hetty,  in  her  red  cloak  and  warm  bonnet,  with  her  basket 
in  her  hand,  is  turning  toward  a  gate  by  the  side  of  the  Tred- 
dleston  road,  but  not  that  she  may  have  a  more  lingering  en- 
joyment of  the  sunshine,  and  think  with  hope  of  the  long  un- 
folding year.  She  hardly  knows  that  the  sun  is  shining  ;  and 
for  weeks  now,  when  she  has  hoped  at  all,  it  has  been  for 
something  at  which  she  herself  trembles  and  shudders.  She 
onlv  wants  to  be  out  of  the  high-road,  that  she  may  walk 
slowly,  and  not  care  how  her  face  looks,  as  she  dwells  on 
wretched  thoughts  ;  and  through  this  gate  she  can  get  into  a 
field-path  behind  the  wide,  thick  hedgerows.  Her  great  dark 
eyes  wander  blankly  over  the  fields  like  the  eyes  of  one  who 
is  desolate,  homeless,  unloved,  not  the  promised  bride  of  a 
brave,  tender  man.  But  there  are  no  tears  in  them  ;  her  tea's 
were  all  wept  away  in  the  weary  night  before  she  went  to 
sleep.  At  the  next  stile  the  pathway  branches  off ;  there  are 
two  roads  before  her — one  along  by  the  hedgerow,  which  will 
by  and  by  lead  her  into  the  road  again  ;  the  other  across  the 
fields,  which  will  take  her  much  farther  out  of  the  way  into 
the  Scantlands,  low-shrouded  pastures,  where  she  will  see  no- 
body. She  chooses  this,  and  begins  to  walk  a  little  faster,  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  thought  of  an  object  toward  which  it  was 
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worth  while  to  hasten.  Soon  she  is  in  the  Scantlands,  where 
the  grassy  land  slopes  gradually  downward,  and  she  leaves 
the  level  ground  to  follow  the  slope.  Farther  on  there  is  a 
clump  of  trees  on  the  low  ground,  and  she  is  making  her  way 
toward  it.  No,  it  is  not  a  clump  of  trees,  but  a  dark  shrouded 
pool,  so  full  with  the  wintery  rains  that  the  under  boughs  of 
the  elder  bushes  lie  low  beneath  the  water.  She  sits  down 
on  the  grassy  bank,  against  the  stooping  stem  of  the  great  oak 
that  hangs  over  the  dark  pool.  She  has  thought  of  this  pool 
often  in  the  nights  of  the  month  that  has  just  gone  by,  and 
now  at  last  she  is  come  to  see  it.  She  clasps  her  hands 
round  her  knees  and  leans  forward,  and  looks  earnestly  at  it, 
as  if  trying  to  guess  what  sort  of  bed  it  would  make  for  her 
young  round  limbs. 

No,  she  has  not  courage  to  jump  into  that  cold  watery 
bed,  and  if  she  had,  they  might  find  her — they  might  find 
out  why  she  had  drowned  herself.  There  is  but  one  thing 
left  to  her  ;  she  must  go  away,  go  where  they  can't  find  her. 

After  the  first  on-coining  of  her  great  dread,  some  weeks 
after  her  betrothal  to  Adam,  she  had  waited  and  waited,  in  the 
blind  vague  hope  that  something  would  happen  to  set  her  free 
from  her  terror  ;  but  she  could  wait  no  longer.  All  the  force 
of  her  nature  had  been  concentrated  on  the  one  effort  of  con- 
cealment, and  she  had  shrunk  with  irresistible  dread  from 
every  course  that  could  tend  toward  a  betrayal  of  her  miser- 
able secret.  Whenever  the  thought  of  writing  to  Arthur  had 
occurred  to  her  she  had  rejected  it ;  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her  that  would  shelter  her  from  discovery  and  scorn  among 
the  relatives  and  neighbors  who  once  more  made  all  her 
world,  now  her  airy  dream  had  vanished.  Her  imagination 
no  longer  saw  happiness  with  Arthur,  for  he  could  do  nothing 
that  would  satisfy  or  soothe  her  pride.  No,  something  else 
would  happen — something  must  happen — to  set  her  free  from 
this  dread.  In  young,  childish,  ignorant  souls  there  is  con- 
stantly this  blind  trust  in  some  unshapen  chance  ;  it  is  as  hard 
to  a  boy  or  girl  to  believe  that  a  great  wretchedness  will  befall 
them,  as  to  believe  that  they  will  die. 

But  now  necessity  was  pressing  hard  upon  her — now  the 
time  of  her  marriage  was  close  at  hand — she  could  no  longer 
rest  in  this  blind  trust.  She  must  run  away  ;  she  must  hide 
herself  where  no  familiar  eyes  could  detect  her ;  and  then  tbe 
terror  of  wandering  out  into  the  world,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  made  the  possibility  of  going  to  Arthur  a  thougl** 
which  brought  some  comfort  with  it.  She  felt  so 
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now,  so  unable  to  fashion  the  future  for  herself,  that  the  pros- 
pect  of  throwing  herself  on  him  had  a  relief  in  it  which  was 
stronger  than  her  pride.  As  she  sat  by  the  pool  and  shud- 
dered at  the  dark  cold  water,  the  hope  that  he  would  receive 
her  tenderly — that  he  would  care  for  her  and  think  for  her — 
was  like  a  sense  of  lulling  warmth,  that  made  her  for  die 
moment  indifferent  to  everything  else  ;  and  she  began  now 
to  think  of  nothing  but  the  scheme  by  which  she  could  get 
away. 

She  had  had  a  letter  from  Dinah  lately,  full  of  kind  words 
about  the  coming  marriage,  which  she  had  heard  of  from 
Seth  ;  and  when  Hetty  had  read  this  letter  aloud  to  her  uncle, 
he  had  said,  "  I  wish  <Dinah  'ud  come  again  now,  for  she'd  be 
a  comfort  to  your  aunt  when  you're  gone.  What  do  you  think, 
my  wench,  o'  going  to  see  her  as  soon  as  you  can  be  spared, 
and  persuading  her  to  come  back  wi'  you  ?  You  might 
happen  persuade  her  wi'  telling  her  as  her  aunt  wants  her,  for 
all  she  writes  o'  not  being  able  to  come."  Hetty  had  not 
liked  the  thought  of  going  to  Snowfield,  and  felt  no  longing  to 
see  Dinah,  so  she  only  said,  "  It's  so  far  off,  uncle."  But  now 
she  thought  this  proposed  visit  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
going  away.  She  would  tell  her  aunt  when  she  got  home  again, 
that  she  should  like  the  change  of  going  to  Snowfield  for  a 
tveek  or  ten  days.  And  then,  when  she  got  to  Stoniton,  where 
nobody  knew  her,  she  would  ask  for  the  coach  that  would  take 
her  on  the  way  to  Windsor.  Arthur  was  at  Windsor,  and  she 
would  go  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Hetty  had  determined  on  this  scheme,  she  rose 
from  the  grassy  bank  of  the  pool,  took  up  her  basket,  and 
went  on  her  way  to  Treddleston,  for  she  must  buy  the  wed- 
ding things  she  had  come  out  for,  though  she  would  never 
want  them.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  raise  any  suspicion 
that  she  was  going  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  quite  agreeably  surprised  that  Hetty 
wished  to  go  and  see  Dinah,  and  try  to  bring  her  back  to 
stay  over  the  wedding.  The  sooner  she  went  the  better,  since 
the  weather  was  pleasant  now ;  and  Adam,  when  he  came  in 
the  evening,  said,  if  Hetty  could  set  off  to-morrow,  he  would 
make  time  to  go  with  her  to  Treddleston,  and  see  her  safe 
into  the  Stoniton  coach. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  and  take  care  of  you,  Hetty," 
he  said,  the  next  morning,  leaning  in  at  the  coach  door; 
"  but  you  won't  stay  much  beyond  a  week — the  time  '11  seem 
long." 
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He  was  looking  at  her  fondly,  and  his  strong  hand  held 

S  in  its  grasp.  Hetty  felt  a  sense  of  protection  in  his 
presence — she  was  used  to  it  now  ;  if  she  could  have  had  the 
past  undone,  and  known  no  other  love  than  her  quiet  liking 
for  Adam  !  The  tears  rose  as  she  gave  him  the  lasr  look. 

"  God  bless  her  for  loving  me,"  said  Adam,  as  he  went  on 
his  way  to  work  again,  with  Gyp  at  his  heels. 

But  Hetty's  tears  were  not  for  Adam — not  for  the  anguish 
that  would  come  upon  him  when  he  found  she  was  gone  from 
him  forever.  They  were  for  the  misery  of  her  own  lot,  which 
took  her  away  from  this  brave  tender  man  who  offered  up  his 
whole  life  to  her,  and  threw  her,  a  poor  helpless  suppliant,  on 
the  man  who  would  think  it  a  misfortune  that  she  was  obliged 
to  cling  to  him. 

At  three  o'clock  that  day,  when  Hetty  was  on  the  coach 
that  was  to  take  her,  they  said,  to  Leicester — part  of  the  long, 
long  way  to  Windsor — she  felt  dimly  that  she  might  be 
travelling  all  this  weary  journey  toward  the  beginning  ot 
new  misery. 

Yet  Arthur  was  at  Windsor  ;  he  would  surely  not  be  angry 
with  her.  If  he  did  not  mind  about  her  as  he  used  to  do,  he 
had  promised  to  be  good  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE     JOURNEY     IN     HOPE 

A  LONG,  lonely  journey,  with  sadness  in  the  heait  ;away 
*rom  the  familiar  to  the  strange ;  that  is  a  hard  and  dreary 
thing  even  to  the  rich,  the  strong,  the  instructed  ;  a  hard  thing, 
even  when  we  are  called  by  duty,  not  urged  by  dread. 

What  was  it  then  to  Hetty  ?  With  her  poor  narrow  thoughts, 
no  longer  melting  into  vague  hopes,  but  pressed  upon  by  the 
chill  of  definite  fear ;  repeating  again  and  again  the  same 
small  round  of  memories — shaping  again  and  again  the  same 
childish,  doubtful  images  of  what  was  to  come — seeing  nothing 
in  this  wide  world  but  the  little  history  of  her  own  pleasures 
and  pains  ;  with  so  little  money  in  her  pocket,  and  the  way  so 
long  and  difficult.  Unless  she  could  afford  always  to  go  in 
the  coaches — and  she  felt  sure  she  could  not,  for  the  journey 
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to  Stoniton  was  more  expensive  than  she  had  expected — it 
was  plain  that  she  must  trust  to  carriers'  carts  or  slow  wagons  ; 
and  what  a  time  it  would  be  before  she  could  get  to  the  end 
of  her  journey  !  The  burly  old  coachman  from  Oakburne, 
seeing  such  a  pretty  young  woman  among  the  outside  passen- 
gers, had  invited  her  to  come  and  sit  beside  him  ;  and,  feeling 
that  it  became  him  as  a  man  and  a  coachman  to  open  the  dia- 
logue with  a  joke,  he  applied  himself  as  soon  as  they  were  off 
the  stones  to  the  elaboration  of  one  suitable  in  all  respects. 
After  many  cuts  with  his  whip  and  glances  at  Hetty  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  he  lifted  his  lips  above  the  edge  of  his  wrap- 
per, and  said, 

"  He's  pretty  nigh  six  foot,  I'll  be  bound,  isna  he,  now  ?  " 

"  Who  ? "  said  Hetty,  rather  startled. 

"  Why,  the  sweetheart  as  you've  left  behind,  or  else  him 
as  you're  goin'  arter — which  is  it  ?  " 

Hetty  felt  her  face  flushing  and  then  turning  pale.  She 
thought  this  coachman  must  know  something  about  her.  He 
must  know  Adam,  and  migh't  tell  him  where  she  was  gone,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  country  people  to  believe  that  those  who  make 
a  figure  in  their  own  parish  are  not  known  everywhere  else, 
and  it  was  equally  difficult  to  Hetty  to  understand  that  chance 
words  could  happen  to  apply  closely  to  her  circumstances. 
She  was  too  frightened  to  speak. 

"  Hegh,  hegh  ? "  said  the  coachman,  seeing  that  his  joke 
was  not  so  gratifying  as  he  had  expected,  "  you  munna  take  it 
too  ser'ous  if  he's  behaved  ill,  get  another.  Such  a  pretty  lass 
as  you  can  get  a  sweetheart  any  day." " 

Hetty's  fear  was  allayed  by  and  by,  when  she  found  that 
the  coachman  made  no  farther  allusion  to  her  personal  con- 
cerns ;  but  it  still  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her  from  asking 
him  what  were  the  places  on  the  road  to  Windsor.  She  told 
him  she  was  only  going  a  little  way  out  of  Stoniton,  and  when 
she'got  down  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  she  hastened 
away  with  her  basket  to  another  part  of  the  town.  When  she 
had  formed  her  plan  of  going  to  Windsor,  she  had  not  fore- 
seen any  difficulties  except  that  of  getting  away  ;  and  after  she 
had  overcome  this  by  proposing  the  visit  to  Dinah,  her  thoughts 
rlew  to  the  meeting  with  Arthur,  and  the  question  how  he 
would  behave  to  her — not  resting  on  any  probable  incidents 
of  the  journey.  She  was  too  entirely  ignorant  of  travelling  to 
imagine  any  of  its  details,  and  with  all  her  store  of  money — 
her  three  guineas — in  her  pocket,  she  thought  herself  amply 
provided.  It  was  not  until  she  found  how  much  it  cost  her  to 
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£et  to  Stoniton  that  she  began  to  be  alarmed  about  the  jour- 
ney, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  her  ignorance  as  to 
the  places  that  must  be  passed  on  her  way.  Oppressed  with 
this  new  alarm,  she  walked  along  the  grim  Stoniton  streets, 
and  at  last  turned  into  a  shabby  little  inn,  where  she  hoped 
to  get  a  cheap  lodging  for  the  night.  Here  she  asked  the 
landlord  if  he  could  tell  her  what  places  she  must  go  to,  to  get 
to  Windsor. 

"  Well,  I  can't  rightly  say.  Windsor  must  be  pretty  nigh 
London,  for  it's  where  the  king  lives,"  was  the  answer.  "Any- 
how, you'd  best  go  't  Ashby  next — that's  south'ard.  But 
there's  as  many  places  from  here  to  London  as  there's  houses 
in  Stoniton,  by  what  I  can  make  out.  I've  never  been  no 
traveller  myself.  But  how  comes  a  lone  young  woman,  like 
you,  to  be  thinking  o'  taking  such  a  journey  as  that  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  my  brother — he's  a  soldier  at  Windsor," 
said  Hetty,  frghtened  at  the  landlord's  questioning  look.  "  I 
can't  afford  to  go  by  the  coach ;  do  you  think  there's  a  cart 
goes  towards  Ashby  in  the  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,  there  may  be  carts,  if  anybody  knowed  where  they 
started  from  ;  but  you  might  run  over  the  town  before  you 
found  out.  You'd  best  set  off  and  walk,  and  trust  to  summat 
overtaking  you." 

Every  word  sank  like  lead  on  Hetty's  spirits ;  she  saw  the 
journey  stretch  bit  by  bit  before  her  now ;  even  to  get  to 
Ashby  seemed  a  hard  thing :  it  might  take  the  day,  for  what 
she  knew,  and  that  was  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
But  it  must  be  done — she  must  get  to  Arthur :  oh,  how  she 
yearned  to  be  again  with  somebody  who  would  care  for  her ! 
She  who  had  never  got  up  in  the  morning  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  seeing  familiar  faces,  people  on  whom  she  had  an 
acknowledged  claim  ;  whose  farthest  journey  had  been  to 
Rosseter  on  the  pillion  with  her  uncle  ;  whose  thoughts  had 
always  been  taking  holiday  in  dreams  of  pleasure,  because  all 
the  business  of  her  life  was  managed  for  her :  this  kitten-like 
Hetty,  who  till  a  few  months  ago  had  never  felt  any  other 
grief  than  that  of  envying  Mary  Burge  a  new  ribbon,  or  being 
girded  at  by  her  aunt  for  neglecting  Totty,  must  now  make 
her  toilsome  way  in  loneliness,  her  peaceful  home  left  behind 
forever,  and  nothing  but  a  tremulous  hope  of  distant  refuge 
before  her.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  she  lay  down  to-night 
in  the  strange  hard  bed,  she  felt  that  her  home  had  been  a 
happy  one,  that  her  uncla  had  been  very  good  to  her,  that 
her  quiet  lot  at  Hayslope  among  the  things  and  people  she 
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knew,  with  her  little  pride  in  her  one  best  gown  and  bonnet, 
and  nothing  to  hide  from  any  one,  was  what  she  would  like 
to  wake  Up  to  as  a  reality,  and  find  all  the  feverish  life  she 
had  known  besides  was  a  short  nightmare.  She  thought  of 
all  she  had  left  behind  with  yearning  regret  for  her  own  sake  : 
her  own  misery  filled  her  heart ;  there  was  no  room  in  it  for 
other  people's  sorrow.  And  yet,  before  the  cruel  letter, 
Arthur  had  been  so  tender  and  loving  :  the  memory  of  that 
had  still  a  charm  for  her,  though  it  was  no  more  than  a  sooth- 
ing draught  that  just  made  pain  bearable.  For  Hetty  could 
conceive  no  other  existence  for  herself  in  future  than  a  hidden 
one,  and  a  hidden  life,  even  with  love,  would  have  had  no  de- 
lights for  her ;  still  less  a  life  mingled  with  shame.  She  knew- 
no  romances,  and  had  only  a  feeble  share  in  the  feelings  which 
are  the  source  of  romance,  so  that  well-read  ladies  may  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  her  state  of  mind.  She  was  too  ig- 
norant of  everything  beyond  the  simple  notions  and  habits  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up,  to  have  any  more  definite 
vJea  of  her  probable  future  than  that  Arthur  would  take  care 
.of  her  somehow,  and  shelter  her  from  anger  and  scorn.  He 
would  not  marry  her  and  make  her  a  lady  ;  and  apart  from 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  he  could  give  towards  which 
she  looked  with  longing  and  ambition. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  early,  and,  taking  only  some 
milk  and  bread  for  her  breakfast,  set  out  to  walk  on  the  road 
towards  Ashby,  under  a  leaden-colored  sky,  with  a  narrowing 
streak  of  yellow,  like  a  departed  hope,  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  Now,  in  her  faintness  of  heart  at  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  her  journey,  she  was  most  of  all  afraid  of  spend- 
ing her  money,  and  becoming  so  destitute  that  she  would  have 
to  ask  people's  charity ;  for  Hetty  had  the  pride  not  only  of 
a  proud  nature  but  of  a  proud  class — the  class  that  pays  the 
most  poor-rates,  and  most  shudders  at  the  idea  of  profiting 
by  a  poor-rate.  It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  her  that  she  might 
get  money  for  her  locket  and  earrings  which  she  carried  with 
her,  and  she  applied  all  her  small  arithmetic  knowledge  of 
prices  to  calculating  how  many  meals  and  how  many  rides 
were  contained  in  her  two  guineas,  and  the  odd  shillings, 
which  had  a  melancholy  look,  as  if  they  were  the  pale  ashes 
of  the  bright-flaming  coin. 

For  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Stoniton  she  walked  on 
bravely,  always  fixing  on  some  tree  or  gate  or  projecting  bush 
at  the  most  distant  visible  point  in  the  road  as  a  goal,  and 
feeling  a  faint  joy  when  she  had  reached  it.  But  when  she 
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came  to  the  fourth  milestone,  the  first  she  had  happened  to 
notice  among  the  long  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  read  that 
she  was  still  only  four  miles  beyond  Stoniton,  her  courage 
sank.  She  had  come  only  this  little  way,  and  yet  felt  tireci, 
and  almost  hungry  again  in  the  keen  morning  air  ;  for,  though 
Hetty  was  accustomed  to  much  movement  and  exertion  in- 
doors, she  was  not  used  to  long  walks,  which  produced  quite 
a  different  sort  of  fatigue  from  that  of  household  activity.  As 
she  was  looking  at  the  milestone  she  felt  some  drops  falling 
on  her  face — it  was  beginning  to  rain.  Here  was  a  new  trouble 
which  had  not  entered  into  her  sad  thoughts  before  ;  and  quite 
weighed  down  by  this  addition  to  her  burden,  she  sat  down 
on  the  step  of  a  stile  and  began  to  sob  hysterically.  The  be- 
ginning of  hardship  is  like  the  first  taste  of  bitter  food — it 
seems  for  a  moment  unbearable  :  yet  if  there  is  nothing  else 
to  satisfy  our  hunger,  we  take  another  bite  and  go  on.  When 
Hetty  recovered  from  her  burst  of  weeping,  she  rallied  her 
fainting  courage  ;  it  was  raining,  and  she  must  try  to  get  on 
to  a  village  where  she  might  find  rest  and  shelter.  Presently, 
as  she  walked  on  wearily  she  heard  the  rumbling  of  heavy 
wheels  behind  her;  a  covered  wagon  was  coining,  creeping 
slowly  along  with  a  slouching  driver  cracking  his  whip  beside 
the  horses.  She  waited  for  it,  thinking  that,  if  the  wagoner 
were  not  a  very  sour-looking  man,  she  would  ask  him  to  take 
her  up.  As  the  wagon  approached  her,  the  driver  had  fallen 
behind,  but  there  was  something  in  front  of  the  big  vehicle 
which  encouraged  her.  At  any  previous  moment  in  her  life 
she  would  not  have  noticed  it ;  but  now,  the  new  susceptibility 
that  suffering  had  awakened  in  her  caused  this  object  to  im- 
press her  strongly.  It  was  only  a  small  white-and-liver  colored 
spaniel  which  sat  on  the  front  ledge  of  the  wagon,  with  large 
timid  eyes,  and  an  incessant  trembling  in  the  body,  such  as 
you  may  have  seen  in  some  of  these  small  creatures.  Hetty 
cared  little  for  animals,  as  you  know,  but  at  this  momont  she 
felt  as  if  the  helpless  timid'creature  had  some  fellowship  with 
her,  and  without  being  quite  aware  of  the  reason,  she  was  less 
doubtful  about  speaking  to  the  driver,  who  now  came  forward 
— a  large  ruddy  man,  with  a  sack  over  his  shoulders  by  way 
of  scarf  or  mantle. 

"  Could  you  take  me  up  in  your  wagon,  if  you're  going  tow- 
ard Ashby  ? "  said  Hetty.  "  I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

"  Aw,"  said  the  big  fellow,  with  that  slowly  dawning  smile 
which  belongs  to  heavy  faces,  "  I  can  take  y' up  fawst  enough 
.wi'out  bein'  paid  for't,  if  you  dooant  mind  lyin'  a  bit  closish 
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a-top  o'    the  wool-packs.     Where  do  you  coom  from  ?  and 
what  do  you  want  at  Ashby  ?  " 

I  come  from  Stoniton.     I'm  going  a  long  way — to  Wind- 
sor. 

What,  arter  some  service,  or  what  ?  " 
Going  to  my  brother — he's  a  soldier  there." 
Well,  I'm  going  no  furder  nor  Leicester — and  fur  enough 
too — but  I'll  take  you,  if  you  dooant  mind  being  a  bit  long  on 
the  road.     Th'  hosses  wooant  feel  your  weight  no  more  nor 
they  feel  the  little  doog  there,  as  I  puck  up  on  the  road  a  fort- 
ni't  agoo.     He  war  lost,  I  b'lieve,  an's  been  all  of  a  tremble 
iver  sin'.     Come,  gi'  us  your  basket,  an'  come  behind  and  let 
me  put  y'  in." 

To  lie  on  the  wool-packs,  with  a  cranny  left  between  the 
curtains  of  the  awning  to  let  in  the  air,  was  luxury  to  Hetty 
now,  and  she  half  slept  away  the  hours  till  the  driver  came 
to  ask  her  if  she  wanted  to  get  down  and  have  "  some  vic- 
tual ; "  he  himself  was  going  to  eat  dinner  at  this  "  public." 
Late  at  night  they  reached  Leicester,  and  so  this  second 
xiay  of  Hetty's  journey  was  past.  She  had  spent  no  money 
except  what  she  had  paid  for  her  food,  but  she  felt  that  this 
slow  journeying  would  be  intolerable  for  her  another  day,  and 
in  the  morning  she  found  her  way  to  a  coach-office  to  ask  about 
the  road  to  Windsor,  and  see  if  it  would  cost  her  too  much  to 
go  part  of  the  distance  by  coach  again.  Yes  !  the  distance 
was  too  great — the  coaches  were  too  dear — she  must  give  them 
up  ;  but  the  elderly  clerk  at  the  office,  touched  by  her  pretty, 
anxious  face,  wrote  down  for  her  the  names  of  the  chief  places 
she  must  pass  through.  This  was  the  only  comfort  she  got  in 
Leicester,  for  the  men  stared  at  her  as  she  went  along  the 
street,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Hetty  wished  no  one 
would  look  at  her.  She  set  out  walking  again  ;  but  this  day 
she  was  fortunate,  for  she  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  carrier's 
cart  which  carried  her  to  Hinckley,  and  by  the  help  of  a  return 
chaise,  with  a  drunken  postillion — who  frightened  her  by 
driving  like  Jehu  the  sun  of  Nimshi,  and  shouting  hilarious 
remarks  at  her,  twisting  himself  backward  on  his  saddle — she 
was  before  night  in  the  heart  of  woody  Warwickshire ;  but 
still  almost  a  hundred  miles  from  Windsor,  they  told  her. 
Oh,  what  a  large  world  it  was,  and  what  hard  work  for  her  to 
find  her  way  in  it !  She  went  by  mistake  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  finding  Stratford  set  down  in  her  list  of  places,  and 
then  she  was  tqld  she  had  come  a  long  way  out  of  the  right 
road.  It  was  not  till  the  fi'ih  day  that  she  got  to  Stony  Strat- 
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ford.     That  seems  but  a  slight  journey  as  you  look  at  the 
map,  or   remember  your  own   pleasant  travels  to  and  from 
the  meadowy  banks  of  the  Avon.     But  how  wearily  long  it 
was    to  Hetty  !     It  seems  to  her  as  if  this  country  of  flat 
fields  and  hedgerows,  and  dotted  houses,  and  villages,  and 
market-towns — all  so  much  alike  to  her  indifferent  eyes — must 
have  no  end,  and  she  must  go  on  wandering  among  them  for- 
ever, waiting  tired  at  toll-gates  for  some  cart  to  come,  and 
then  finding  the  cart  went  only  a  little  way — a  very  little  way 
— to  the  miller's,  a  mile  off  perhaps;  and  she  hated  going  into 
the  public-houses,  where  she  must  go  to  get  food  and  ask 
questions,  because  there  were  always  men  lounging  there,  who 
stared  at  her  and  joked  her  rudely.      Her  bdfiy   was  very 
weary  too  with  these  days  of  new  fatigue  and  anxiety ;  they 
had  made  her  look  more  pal'3  and  worn  than  all  the  time  of 
hidden  dread  she  had  gone  through  at  home.    When  at  last  she 
reached  Stony   Stratford,  her  impatience  and  weariness  had 
become  too  strong   for  her  economical  caution ;  she  deter- 
mined to  take  the  coach  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  though  it 
should  cost  her  all  her  remaining  money.     She  would  need 
nothing  at  Windsor  but  to  find  Arthur.     When  she  had  paid 
the  fare  for   the  last  coach,  she  had  only  a  shilling  ;  and  as 
she  got  down  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Man  in  Windsor,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  hungry  and  faint,  the 
coachman  came   up,  and  begged  her  to  "  remember  him." 
She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  and  took  out  the  shilling,  but  the 
tears  came  with  the  sense  of  exhaustion  and  the  thought  that 
she  was  giving  away  her  last  means  of  getting  food,  which  she 
really  required  before  she  could  go  in  search  of  Arthur.     As 
she  held  out  the  shilling,  she  lifted  up  her  dark,  tear-filled 
eyes  to  the  coachman's    face,  and  said,  "  Can  you  give  me 
back  sixpence  ? " 

11  No,  no,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  never  mind  ;  put  the  shilling 

up  again." 

The  landlord  of  the  Green  Man  had  stood  near  enough 
witness  this  scene,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  abundant  ^wjrag 
served  to  keep  his  good-nature,  as  well  as  his  person,  in  high 
condition.     And  that  lovely,  tearful  face  of  Hetty's  would  have 
found  out  the  sensitive  fibre  in  most  men. 

"  Come,  young  woman,  come  in,"  he  said,  "  and  have 
drop  o'  something  ;  you're  pretty  well  knocked  up ;  I  can  s< 

He  took  her  into  the  bar  and  said  to  his   wife,  "  Here, 
missis,  take  this  young  woman  into  the  parlor ;  she  s  a  h 
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overcome  " — for  Hetty's  tears  were  falling  fast.  They  were 
merely  hysterical  tears  ;  she  thought  she  had  no  reason  for 
weeping  now,  and  was  vexed  that  she  was  too  weak  and  tired 
to  help  it.  She  was  at  Windsor  at  last,  not  far  from  Arthur. 

She  looked  with  eager,  hungry  eyes  at  the  bread,  and 
meat,  and  beer  that  the  landlady  brought  her,  and  for  some 
minutes  she  forgot  everything  else  in  the  delicious  sensations 
of  satisfying  hunger  and  recovering  from  exhaustion.  The 
landlady  sat  opposite  to  her  as  she  ate,  and  looked  at  her 
earnestly.  No  wonder  ;  Hetty  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet,  and 
her  curls  had  fallen  down  ;  her  face  was  all  the  more  touching 
in  its  youth  and  beauty  because  of  its  weary  look,  and  the  good 
woman's  eyes*presently  wandered  to  her  figure,  which  in  her 
hurried  dressing  on  her  journey  she  had  taken  no  pains  to 
'  conceal ;  moreover,  the  stranger's  eye  detects  what  the  familiar 
unsuspecting  eye  leaves  unnoticed. 

"  Why,  you're  not  very  fit  for  travelling,"  she  said,  glancing 
while  she  spoke  at  Hetty's  ringless  hand.  "  Have  you  come 
far  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  roused  by  this  question  to  exert  more 
self-command,  and  feeling  the  better  for  the  food  she  had 
taken.  "  I've  come  a  good  long  way,  and  it's  very  tiring,  but 
I'm  better  now.  Could  you  tell  me  which  way  to  go  to  this 
place  ?  "  Here  Hetty  took  from  her  pocket  a  bit  of  paper ;  it 
was  the  end  of  Arthur's  letter  on  which  he  had  written  his 
address. 

While  she  was  speaking  the  landlord  had  come  in,  and  had 
begun  to  look  at  her  earnestly  as  his  wife  had  done.  He  took 
up  the  piece  of  paper  which  Hetty  handed  across  the  table, 
and  read  the  address. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  at  this  house  ?  "  he  said.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  innkeepers,  and  all  men  who  have  no  pressing 
business  of  their  own,  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  possible 
before  giving  any  information. 

"  I  want  to  see  a  gentleman  as  is  there,"  said  Hetty. 

"  But  there's  no  gentleman  there,"  returned  the  landlord. 
"  It's  shut  up — been  shut  up  this  fortnight.  What  gentleman 
is  it  you  want  ?  Perhaps  I  can  let  you  know  where  to  find 
him." 

"  It's  Captain  Donnithorne,"  said  Hetty,  tremulously,  her 
heart  beginning  to  beat  painfully  at  this  disappointment  of 
her  hope  that  she  should  find  Arthur  at  once. 

"  Captain  Donnithorne  !  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  landlord, 
slowly.  "  Was  he  in  the  Loamshire  militia  ?  A  tall  young 
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officer,  with  a  fairish  skin  and  reddish  whiskers,  and  had  a 
servant  by  the  name  o'  Pym  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hetty ;  "  you  know  him — where  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  fine  sight  o'  miles  away  from  here  j  the  Loamshire 
militia's  gone  to  Ireland  ;  it's  been  gone  this  fortnight." 

"  Look  there  !  she's  fainting,"  said  the  landlady,  hastening 
to  support  Hetty,  who  had  lost  her  miserable  consciousness 
and  looked  like  a  beautiful  corpse.  They  carried  her  to  the 
sofa  and  loosened  her  dress. 

"  Here's  a  bad  business,  I  suspect,"  said  the  landlord,  as 
he  brought  in  some  water. 

"  Ah  L  it's  plain  enough  what  sort  of  business  it  is,"  said 
the  wife.  "  She's  not  a  common  flaunting  dratchell,  I  can  see 
that.  She  looks  like  a  respectable  country  girl,  and  she  comes 
from  a  good  way  off,  to  judge  by  her  tongue.  She  talks  some- 
thing like  that  ostler  we  had  that  come  from  the  north  ;  he 
was  as  honest;  a  fellow  as  we  ever  had  about  the  house  ;  they're 
all  honest  folks  in  the  north." 

"  I  never  saw  a  prettier  young  woman  in  my  life,"  said  the 
husband.  "  She's  like  a  pictur  in  a  shop-winder.  It  goes  to 
one's  'eart  to  look  at  her." 

"  It  'ud  have  been  a  good  deal  better  for  her  if  she'd  been 
uglier  and  had  more  conduct,"  said  the  landlady,  who,  on  any 
charitable  construction,  must  have  been  supposed  to  have 
more  "  conduct  "  than  beauty.  "  But  she's  coming  to  again. 
Fetch  a  drop  more  water." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THE     JOURNEY     IN    DESPAIR. 

HETTY  was  too  ill  through  the  rest  of  that  day  for  any 
questions  to  be  addressed  to  her — too  ill  even  to  think  with 
any  distinctness  of  the  evils  that  were  toeome.  She  only  felt 
that  all  her  hope  was  crushed,  and  that,  instead  of  having 
found  a  refuge,  she  had  only  reached  the  borders  of  a  new 
wilderness  where  no  goal  lay  before  her.  The  sensations  of 
bodily  sickness,  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  with  the  tendance 
of  the  good-natured  landlady,  made  a  sort  of  respite  for  her  ; 
such  a  respite  as  there  is  in  the  faint  weariness  which  obliges 
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i  man  to  throw  nimself  on  the  sand  instead  of  toiling  onward 
under  the  scorching  sun. 

But  when  sleep  and  rest  had  brought  back  the  strength 
neccessary  for  the  keenness  of  mental  suffering — when  she 
lay  the  next  morning  looking  at  the  growing  light,  which  was 
like  a  cruel  taskmaster  returning  to  urge  from  her  a  fresh 
round  of  hated  hopeless  labor- — she  began  to  think  what 
course  she  must  take,  to  remember  that  all  her  money  was 
gone,  to  look  at  the  prospect  of  farther  wandering  among 
strangers  with  the  new  clearness  shed  on  it  by  the  experience 
of  her  journey  to  Windsor.  But  which  way  could  she  turn  ? 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  enter  into  any  service,  even  if 
she  could  obtain  it ;  there  was  nothing  but  immediate  beg- 
gary before  her.  She  thought  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  found  against  the  church  wall  at  Hayslope  one  Sunday, 
nearly  dead  with  cold  and  hunger — a  tiny  infant  in  her  arms  : 
the  woman  was  rescued  and  taken  to  the  parish.  "  The 
parish  !  "  You  can,  perhaps,  hardly  understand  the  effect  of 
that  word  on  a  mind  like  Hetty's,  brought  up  among  people 
who  were  somewhat  hard  in  their  feelings  even  toward 
poverty,  who  lived  among  the  fields,  and  had  little  pity  for 
want  and  rags  as  a  hard,  inevitable  fate,  such  as  they  some- 
times seem  in  cities,  but  held  them  a  mark  of  idleness  and 
vice  ;  and  it  was  idleness  and  vice  that  brought  burdens  on 
the  parish.  To  Hetty  the  "  parish  "  was  next  to  the  prison 
in  obloquy ;  and  to  ask  anything  of  strangers — to  beg — lay 
in  the  same  far-off  hideous  region  of  intolerable  shame,  that 
Hetty  had  all  her  life  thought  it  impossible  she  could  ever 
come  near.  But  now  the  remembrance  of  that  wretched 
woman,  whom  she  had  seen  herself,  on  her  way  from  church, 
being  carried  into  Joshua  Rann's,  came  back  upon  her  with 
the  new  terrible  sense  that  there  was  very  little  now  to  divide 
her  from  the  same  lot.  And  the  dread  of  bodily  hardship 
mingled  with  the  dread  of  shame,  for  Hetty  had  the  luxurious 
nature  of  a  round,  soft-coated  pet  animal. 

How  she  yearned  to  be  back  in  her  safe  home  again, 
cherished  and  cared  for  as  she  had  always  been  !  Her  aunt's 
scolding  about  trifles  would  have  been  music  to  her  ears  now  ; 
she  longed  for  it ;  she  used  to  hear  it  in  a  time  when  she  had 
only  trifles  to  hide.  Could  she  be  the  same  Hetty  that  used 
to  make  up  the  butter  in  the  dairy  with-  the  Gueldre  roses 
peeping  in  «C  tbe  window — she,  a  runaway  whom  her  friends 
would  not  open  their  doors  to  again,  lying  in  this  strange  bed, 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  what 
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she  received,  and  must  offer  those  strangers  some  of  the 
clothes  in  her  basket  ?  It  was  then  she  thought  of  her  locket 
and  earrings  •  and,  seeing  her  pocket  lie  near,  she  reached  it, 
and  spread  the  contents  on  the  bed  before  her.  There  were 
the  locket  and  earrings  in  the  little  velvet-lined  boxes,  and 
with  them  there  was  a  beautiful  silver  thimble  which  Adam 
had  bought  her,  the  words  "  Remember  me  "  making  the 
ornament  of  the  border ;  a  steel  purse,  with  her  one  shilling 
in  it,  and  a  small  red-leather  case  fastening  with  a  strap. 
Those  beautiful  little  earrings,  with  their  delicate  pearls  and 
garnet,  that  she  had  tried  in  her  ears  with  such  longing  in  the 
bright  sunshine  on  the  3Oth  of  July !  She  had  no  longing  to 
put  them  in  her  ears  now  ;  her  head,  with  its  dark  rings  of 
hair,  lay  back  languidly  on  the  pillow,  and  the  sadness  that 
rested  about  her  brow  and  eyes  was  something  too  hard  for 
regretful  memory.  Yet  she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  ears  :  it 
was  because  there  were  some  thin  gold  rings  in  them,  which 
were  also  worth  a  little  money.  Yes,  she  could  surely  get 
some  money  for  her  ornaments  :  those  Arthur  had  given  her 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  landlord  and 
landlady  had  been  good  to  her — perhaps  they  would  help  her 
to  get  the  money  for  these  things. 

But  this  money  would  not  keep  her  long ;  what  should  she 
do  when  it  was  gone  ?  Where  should  she  go  ?  The  horri- 
ble thought  of  want  and  beggary  drove  her  once  to  think  she 
would  go  back  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  ask  them  to  forgive 
her  and  have  pity  on  her.  But  she  shrank  from  that  idea 
again,  as  she  might  have  shrunk  from  scorching  metal ;  she 
could  never  endure  that  shame  before  her  uncle  and  aunt,  be- 
fore Mary  Burge,  and  the  servants  at  the  Chase,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  Broxton,  and  everybody  who  knew  her.  They  should 
never  know  what  had  happened  to  her.  What  could  she  do  ? 
she  would  go  away  from  Windsor — travel  again  as  she  had 
done  the  last  week,  and  get  among  the  flat  green  fields  with 
the  high  hedges  round  them,  where  nobody  would  see  her  or 
know  her ;  and  there  perhaps,  .when  there  was  nothing  else 
she  could  do,  she  should  get  courage  to  drown  herself  in  some 
pond  like  that  in  the  Scantlands.  Yes,  she  would  get  away 
from  Windsor  as  soon  as  possible  ;  she  didn't  like  these  peo- 
ple at  the  inn  to  know  about  her,  to  know  that  she  had  come 
to  look  for  Captain  Donnithorne  ;  she  must  think  of  some 
reason  to  tell  them  why  she  had  asked  for  him. 

With  this  thought  she  began  to  put  the  things  back  into 
her  pocket,  meaning  to  get  up  and  dress  before  the  landlady 
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came  to  her.  She  had  her  hand  on  the  red-leather  case, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  there  might  be  something  in  this  casd 
which  she  had  forgotten — something  worth  selling ;  for  with- 
out knowing  what  she  should  do  with  her  life,  she  craved  the 
means  of  living  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  when  we  desire 
eagerly  to  find  something,  we  are  apt  to  search  in  hopeless 
places.  No,  there  was  nothing  but  common  needles  and  pins, 
and  dried  tulip-petals  between  the  paper  leaves  where  she 
had  written  down  her  little  money  accounts.  But  on  one  of 
these  leaves  there  was  a  name,  which,  often  as  she  had  seen 
it  before,  now  flashed  on  Hetty's  mind  like  a  newly-discovered 
message.  The  name  was — Dinah  Morris,  Snowfield.  There 
was  a  text  above  it,  written,  as  well  as  the  name,  by  Dinah's 
own  hand  with  the  little  pencil,  one  evening  that  they  were 
sitting  together  and  Hetty  happened  to  have  the  red  case  ly- 
ing open  before  her.  Hetty  did  not  read  the  text  now ;  she 
was  only  arrested  by  the  name.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
remembered  without  indifference  the  affectionate  kindness 
Dinah  had  shown  her,  and  those  words  of  Dinah  in  the  bed- 
chamber— that  Hetty  must  think  of  her  as  a  friend  in  trouble. 
Suppose  she  were  to  go  to  Dinah,  and  ask  her  to  help  her  ? 
Dinah  did  not  think  about  things  as  other  people  did  :  she 
was  a  mystery  to  Hetty,  but  Hetty  knew  she  was  always  kind. 
She  couldn't  imagine  Dinah's  face  turning  away  from  her  in 
dark  reproof  or  scorn,  Dinah's  voice  willingly  speaking  ill  of 
her,  or  rejoicing  in  her  misery  as  a  punishment.  Dinah  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  that  world  of  Hetty's,  whose  glance 
she  dreaded  like  scorching  fire.  But  even  to  her  Hetty 
shrank  from  beseeching  and  confession  ;  she  could  not  pre- 
vail on  herself  to  say,  "  I  will  go  to  Dinah  ; "  she  only  thought 
of  that  as  a  possible  alternative,  if  she  had  not  courage  for 
death. 

The  good  landlady  was  amazed  when  she  saw  Hetty  come 
down  stairs  soon  after  herself,  neatly  dressed  and  looking  res- 
olutely self-possessed.  Hetty  told  her  she  was  quite  well 
this  morning ;  she  had  only  been  very  tired  and  overcome 
with  her  jourrney,  for  she  had  come  a  long  way  to  ask  about 
her  brother,  who  had  run  away,  and  they  thought  he  was  gone 
for  a  soldier,  and  Captain  Donnithorne  might  know,  for  he  had 
been  very  kind  to  her  brother  once.  It  was  a  lame  story,  and 
the  landlady  looked  doubtfully  at  Hetty  as  she  told  it ;  but 
there  was  a  resolute  air  of  self-reliance  about  her  this  morn- 
ing, so  different  from  the  helpless  prostration  of  yesterday, 
that  the  landlady  hardly  knew  how  to  make  a  remark  that 
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might  seem  like  prying  into  other  people's  affairs.  She  only 
invited  her  to  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  them,  and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  Hetty  brought  out  her  earrings  and  locket,  and 
asked  the  landlord  if  he  could  help  her  to  get  money  for  them : 
her  journey,  she  said,  had  cost  her  much  more  than  she  ex- 
pected, and  now  she  had  no  money  to  get  back  to  her  friends 
which  she  wanted  to  do  at  once. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  landlady  had  seen  the  orna- 
ments, for  she  had  examined  the  contents  of  Hetty's  pocket 
yesterday,  and  she  and  her  husband  had  discussed  the  fact 
of  a  country  girl  having  these  beautiful  things,  with  a  stronger 
conviction  than  ever  that  Hetty  had  been  miserably  deluded 
by  the  fine  young  officer. 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  when  Hetty  had  spread  the 
precious  trifles  before  him,  "  we  might  take  'em  to  the  jeweler's 
shop,  for  there's  one  not  far  off ;  but  Lord  bless  you,  they 
wouldn't  give  you  a  quarter  o'  what  the  things  are  worth. 
And  you  wouldn't  like  to  part  with  'em  ?"  he  added,  looking 
at  her  inquiringly.' 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Hetty,  hastily,  "so  as  I  can  get 
money  to  go  back." 

"  And  they  might  think  the  things  were  stolen,  as  you 
wanted  to  sell  'em,"  he  went  on  ;  "  for  it  isn't  usual  for  a 
young  woman  like  you  to  have  fine  jew'lery  like  that." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face  with  anger.  "  I  belong 
to  respectable  folks,"  she  said;  "I'm  not  a  thief." 

"  No,  that  you  aren't,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  landlady ; 
"  and  you'd  no  call  to  say  that,"  looking  indignantly  at  her 
husband.  "  The  things  were  gev  to  her ;  that's  plain  enough 
to  be  seen." 

"  I  didn't  mean  as  I  thought  so,"  said  the  husband  apolo- 
getically, "but  I  said  it  was  what  the  jeweler  might  think,  and 
so  he  wouldn't  be  offering  much  money  for  'em." 

"Well,"  said  the  wife,  "suppose  you  were  to  advance 
some  money  on  the  things  yourself,  and  then  if  she  liked  to 
redeem  'em  when  she  got  home,  she  could,  but  if  we  heard 
nothing  from  her  after  two  months,  we  might  do  as  we  liked 
with  'em." 

I  will  not  say  that  in  this  accommodating  proposition  the 
landlady  had  no  regard  whatever  to  the  possible  reward  of  her 
good-nature  in  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  locket  and  ear- 
rings ;  indeed,  the  effect  they  would  have  in  that  case  on  the 
mind  of  the  grocer's  wife  had  presented  itself  with  remarkable 
vividness  to  her  rapid  imagination.  The  landlord  took  up 
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the  ornaments  and  pushed  out  his  lips  in  a  meditative  manner. 
He  wished  Hetty  well,  doubtless ;  but  pray,  how  many  of 
your  well-wishers  would  decline  to  make  a  little  gain  out  of 
you?  Your  landlady  is  sincerely  affected  at  parting  with 
you,  respects  you  highly,  and  will  really  rejoice  if  any  one 
else  is  generous  to  you  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  hands  you  a 
bill  by  which  she  gains  as  high  a  percentage  as  possible. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  want  to  get  home  with,  young 
woman  ?  "  said  the  well-wisher,  at  length. 

"  Three  guineas,"  answered  Hetty,  fixing  on  the  sum  she 
set  out  with,  for  want  of  any  other  standard,  and  afraid  of 
asking  too  much. 

"  Well,  I've  no  objections  to  advance  you  three  guineas," 
said  the  landlord ;  "  and  if  you  like  to  send  it  me  back  and 
get  the  jewelry  again,  you  can,  you  know ;  the  Green  Man 
isn't  going  to  run  away." 

"  Oh  yes,  I'll  be  very  glad  if  you'll  give  me  that,"  said 
Hetty,  relieved  at  the  thought  that  she  would  not  have  to  go 
to  the  jeweler's,  and  be  stared  at  and  questioned. 

"  But  if  you  want  the  things  again,  you'll  write  before 
long,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  because  when  two  months  are  up 
we  shall  make  up  our  minds  as  you  don't  want  'em." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  indifferently. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  equally  content  with  this  ar- 
rangement. The  husband  thought,  if  the  ornaments  were  not 
redeemed,  he  could  make  a  good  thing  of  it  by  taking  them  to 
London  and  selling  them  ;  the  wife  thought  she  would  coax 
the  good  man  into  letting  her  keep  them.  And  they  were  ac- 
commodating Hetty,  poor  thing  !  a  pretty,  respectable  look- 
ing young  woman,  apparently  in  a  sad  case.  They  declined 
to  take  anything  for  her  food  and  bed  ;  she  was  quite  wel- 
come. And  at  eleven  o'clock  Hetty  said  "  Good-by "  to 
them,  with  the  same  quiet,  resolute  air  she  had  worn  all  the 
morning,  mounting  the  coach  that  was  to  take  her  twenty 
miles  back  along  the  way  she  had  come. 

There  is  a  strength  of  self-possession  which  is  the  sign  that 
the  last  hope  has  departed.  Despair  no  more  leans  on  others 
than  perfect  contentment,  and  in  despair  pride  ceases  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  sense  of  dependence. 

Hetty  felt  that  no  one  could  deliver  her  from  the  evils  that 
would  make  life  hateful  to  her  ;  and  no  one,  she  said  to  her- 
self, should  ever  know  her  misery  and  humiliation.  No ;  she 
would  not  confess  even  to  Dinah  ;  she  would  wander  out  of 
sight,  and  drown  herself  where  her  body  would  never  be 
found,  and  no  one  should  know  what  had  become  of  her. 
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When  she  got  off  this  coach,  she  began  to  walk  again, 
and  take  cheap  rides  in  carts,  and  get  cheap  meals,  going  on 
and  on  without  distinct  purpose,  yet  strangely,  by  some  fas- 
cination, taking  the  way  she  had  come,  though  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  back  to  her  own  country.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  had  fixed  her  mind  on  the  grassy  Warwickshire 
fields,  with  the  bushy  tiee-studded  hedgerows  that  made  a 
hiding-place  even  in  this  leafless  season.  She  went  more 
slowly  than  she  came,  often  getting  over  the  stiles  and  sitting 
for  hours  under  the  hedgerows,  looking  before  her  with  blank, 
beautiful  eyes  :  fancying  herself  at  the  edge  of  a  hidden  pool, 
low  down,  like  that  in  the  Scantlands  ;  wondering  if  it  were 
very  painful  to  be  drowned,  and  if  there  would  be  anything 
worse  after  death  than  what  she  dreaded  in  life.  Religious 
doctrines  had  taken  no  hold  on  Hetty's  mind  ;  she  was  one 
of  those  numerous  people  who  have  had  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, learned  thek  catechism,  been  confirmed,  and  gone 
to  church  every  Sunday,  and  yet  for  any  practical  result  for 
strength  in  life,  or  trust  in  death,  have  never  appropriated  a 
single  Christian  idea  or  Christian  feeling.  You  would  mis- 
understand her  thoughts  during  these  wretched  days,  if  you 
imagined  that  they  were  influenced  either  by  religious  fears 
or  religious  hopes. 

She  chose  to  go  to  Stratford-on-Avon  again,  where  she 
had  gone  before  by  mistake  ;'for  she  remembered  some  grassy 
fields  on  her  former  way  toward  it — fields  among  which  she 
thought  she  might  find  just  the  soit  of  pool  she  had  in  her 
mind.  Yet  she  took  care  of  her  money  still ;  she  carried  her 
basket;  death  still  seemed  a  long  way  off,  and  life  was  so 
strong  in  her  !  '  She  craved  food  and  rest — she  hastened  tow- 
ard them  at  the  very  moment  she  was  picturing  to  herself 
the  bank  from  which  she  would  leap  tov.  ,rd  death.  It  was 
already  five  days  since  she  had  lelt  Windsor,  for  she  had  wan- 
dered about,  always  avoiding  speech  or  questioning  looks  and 
recovering  her  air  of  proud  self  dependence  whenever  she 
was  under  observation,  choosing  her  decent  lodging  at  night, 
and  dressing  herself  neatly  in  the  morning,  and  setting  off  on 
her  way  steadily,  or  remaining  under  shelter  if  it  rained,  as  if 
she  had  a  happy  life  to  cherish. 

And  yet,  even  in  her  most  self  conscious  moments,  the  face 
was  sadly  different  from  that  which  had  smiled  at  itself  in  the 
old  speckled  glass,  or  smiled  at  ethers  when  they  glanced  at  it 
admiringly.  A  hard  and  even  fierce  look  had  come  in  the 
eyes,  though  their  lashes  were  .  .s  long  as  ever,  and  they  had 
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all  their  dark  brightness.  And  the  cheek  was  never  dimpled 
with  smiles  now.  It  was  the  same  rounded,  pouting,  childish 
prettiness,  but  with  all  love  and  belief  in  love  departed  from 
it — the  sadder  for  its  beauty,  like  that  wondrous  Medusa- 
face,  with  the  passionate,  passionless  lips. 

At  last  she  was  among  the  fields  she  had  been  dreaming 
of,  on  a  long,  narrow  pathway  leading  toward  a  wood.  If 
there  should  be  a  pool  in  that  wood  !  It  would  be  better  hid- 
den than  one  in  the  fields.  No,  it  was  not  a  wood,  only  a 
wild  brake,  where  there  had  once  been  gravel-pits,  leaving 
mounds  and  hollows  studded  with  brushwood  and  small  trees. 
She  roamed  up  and  down,  thinking  there  was  perhaps  a  pool 
in  every  hollow  before  she  came  to  it,  till  her  limbs  were 
weary,  and  she  sat  down  to  rest.  The  afternoon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  leaden  sky  was  darkening,  as  if  the  sun  were 
setting  behind  it.  After  a  little  while  Hetty  started  up  again, 
feeling  that  darkness  would  soon  come  on  ;  and  she  must  put 
off  finding  the  pool  till  to-morrow,  and  make  her  way  to  some 
shelter  for  the  night.  She  had  quite  lost  her  way  in  the 
fields,  and  might  as  well  go  in  one  direction  as  another,  for 
aught  she  knew.  She  walked  through  field  after  field,  and  no 
village,  no  house  was  in  sight ;  but  there,  at  the  corner  of  this 
pasture,  there  was  a  break  in  the  hedges  ;  the  land  seemed  to 
dip  clown  a  little,  and  two  trees  leaned  toward  each  other 
across  the  opening.  Hetty's  heart  gave  a  great  beat  as  she 
thought  there  must  be  a  pool  there.  She  walked  toward  it 
heavily  over  the  tufted  grass,  with  pale  lips  and  a  sense  of 
trembling  ;  it  was  as  if  the  thing  had  come  in  spite  of  herself, 
instead  of  being  the  object  of  her  search. 

There  it  was,  black  under  the  darkening  sky  ;  no  motion, 
no  sound  near.  She  set  down  her  basket,  and  then  sank 
down  herself  on  the  grass,  trembling.  The  pool  had  its  win- 
try depth  now  ;  by  the  time  it  got  shallow,  as  she  remem- 
bered the  pools  did  at  Hayslope,  in  the  summer,  no  one  could 
find  out  that  it  was  her  body.  But  then  there  was  her  basket 
— she  must  hide  that  too  ;  she  must  throw  it  into  the  water — 
make  it  heavy  with  stones  first,  and  then  throw  it  in.  She 
got  up  to  look  about  for  stones,  and  soon  brought  five  or  six. 
which  she  laid  down  beside  her  basket,  and  then  sat  down 
again.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry — there  was  all  the  night 
to  drown  herself  in. 

She  sat  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  basket.  She  was  weary, 
hungry.  There  were  some  buns  in  her  basket — three,  which 
she  had  supplied  herself  with  at  the  place  where  she  ate  her 
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dinner.  She  took  them  out  now,  and  ate  them  eagerly,  and 
then  sat  still  again,  looking  at  the  pool.  The  soothed  sen- 
sation that  came  over  her  from  the  satisfaction  of  her  hunger, 
and  this  fixed,  dreamy  attitude,  brought  on  drowsiness,  and 
presently  her  head  sank  down  on  her  knees.  She  was  fast 
asleep. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  deep  night,  and  she  felt  chill.  She 
was  frightened  at  this  darkness — frightened  at  the  long  night 
before  her.  If  she  could  but  throw  herself  into  the  water  J 
No,  not  yet.  She  began  to  walk  about  that  she  might  get 
warm  again,  as  if  she  would  have  more  resolution  then.  Oh, 
how  long  the  time  was  in  that  darkness  !  The  bright  hearth, 
and  the  warmth  and  the  voices  of  home — the  secure  uprising 
and  lying  down — the  familiar  fields,  the  familiar  people,  the 
Sundays  and  holidays,  with  their  simple  joys  of  dress  and 
feasting — all  the  sweets  of  her  young  life  rushed  before  her 
now,  and  she  seemed  to  be  stretching  her  arms  towards  them 
across  a  great  gulf.  She  set  her  teeth  when  she  thought  of 
Arthur  ;  she  cursed  him,  without  knowing  what  her  cursing 
would  do ;  she  wished  he  too  might  know  desolation,  and 
cold,  and  a  life  of  shame  that  he  dared  not  end  by  death. 

The  horror  of  this  cold,  and  darkness,  and  solitude — out 
of  all  human  reach — became  greater  every  long  minute ;  it 
was  almost  as  if  she  were  dead  already,  and  knew  that  she 
was  dead,  and  longed'to  get  back  to  life  again.  But  no ;  she 
was  alive  still ;  she  had  not  taken  the  dreadful  leap.  She 
felt  a  strange  contradictory  wretchedness  and  exultation  ; 
wretchedness,  that  she  did  not  dare  to  face  death  ;  exultation, 
that  she  was  still  in  life — that  she  might  yet  know  light  and 
warmth  again.  She  walked  backward  and  forward  to  warm 
herself,  beginning  to  discern  something  of  the  objects  around 
her,  as  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  night ;  the  darker 
line  of  the  hedge,  the  rapid  motion  of  some  living  creature — 
perhaps  a  field-mouse — rushing  across  the  grass.  She  no 
longer  felt  as  if  the  darkness  hedged  her  in  ;  she  thought  she 
could  walk  back  across  the  field,  and  get  over  the  stile  ;  and 
then,  in  the  very  next  field,  she  thought  she  remembered  there 
was  a  hovel  of  furze  near  a  sheepfold.  If  she  could  get  into 
that  hovel,  she  would  be  warmer;  she  could  pass  the  night  - 
there,  for  that  was  what  Alick  did  at  Hayslope  in  lambing- 
time.  The  thought  of  this  hovel  brought  the  energy  of  a  new 
hope  ;  she  took  up  her  basket  and  walked  across  the  field, 
but'l  was  some  time  before  she  got  in  the  right  direction  for 
UK  itile.  The  exercise,  and  the  occupation  of  finding  ths 
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stile,  were  a  stimulus  to  her,  however,  and  lightened  the  hor- 
ror of  the  darkness  and  solitude.  There  were  sheep  in  the 
next  field,  and  she  started  a  group  as  she  set  down  her  bas- 
ket and  got  over  the  stile  ;  and  the  sound  of  their  movement 
comforted  her,  for  it  assured  her  that  her  impression  was 
right ;  this  was  the  field  where  she  had  seen  the  hovel,  for  it 
was  the  field  where  the  sheep  were.  Right  on  along  the  path, 
and  she  would  get  to  it.  She  reached  the  opposite  gate,  and 
felt  her  way  along  its  rails,  and  the  rails  of  the  sheepfold,  till 
her  hands  encountered  the  pricking  of  the  gorsy  wall.  De* 
licious  sensation  !  She  had  found  the  shelter ;  she  groped  her 
way,  touching  the  prickly  gorse,  to  the  door,  and  pushed  it 
open.  It  was  an  ill-smelling,  close  place,  but  warm,  and  there 
was  straw  on  the  ground.  Hetty  sank  down  on  the  straw 
with  a  sense  of  escape.  Tears  came — she  had  never  shed 
tears  before  since  she  left  Windsor — tears  and  sobs  of  hyster- 
ical joy  that  she  had  still  hold  of  life,  that  she  was  still  on 
the  familiar  earth,  with  the  sheep  near  her.  The  very  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  limbs  was  a  delight  to  her  ;  she  turned 
up  her  sleeves,  and  kissed  her  arms  with  the  passionate  love 
of  life.  Soon  warmth  and  weariness 'lulled  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  sobs,  and  she  fell  continually  into  dozing,  fancying  herself 
at  the  brink  of  the  pool  again — fancying  that  she  had  jumped 
into  the  water,  and  then  awaking  with  a  start,  and  wondering 
where  she  was.  But  at  last  deep  dreamless  sleep  came ;  her 
head,  guarded  by  her  bonnet,  found  a  pillow  against  the  gorsy 
walls,  and  the  poor  soul,  driven  to  and  fro  between  two  equal 
terrors,  found  the  one  relief  that  was  possible  to  it — the  reliei 
of  unconsciousness. 

Alas  !  that  relief  seems  to  end  the  moment  it  has  begun. 
It  seemed  to  Hetty  as  if  those  dozing  dreams  had  only  passed 
into  another  dream — that  she  was  in  the  hovel,  and  her  aunt 
was  standing  over  her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  trem- 
bled under  her  aunt's  glance,  and  opened  her  eyes.  There 
was  no  candle,  but  there  was  a  light  in  the  hovel — the  light 
of  early  morning  through  the  open  door.  And  there  was  a  face 
looking  down  on  her ;  but  it  was  an  unknown  face,  belong- 
ing to  an  elderly  man  in  a  smock-frock. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  do  here,  young  woman  ? "  the  man 
said  roughly. 

Hetty  trembled  still  worse  under  this  real  fear  and  shame 
than  she  had  done  in  her  momentary  dream  under  her  aunt's 
glance.  She  felt  that  she  was  like  a  beggar  already — found 
sleeping  in  that  place.  But  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  she  was 
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so  eager  to  account  to  the  man  for  her  presence  here,  that  she 
found  words  at  once. 

"  I  lost  my  way,"  she  said.  "  I'm  travelling— north'ard, 
and  I  got  away  from  the  road  into  the  fields,  and  was  over- 
taken  by  the  dark.  Will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  nearest 
village  ? " 

She  got  up  as  she  was  speaking,  and  put  her  hands  to  her 
bonnet  to  adjust  it,  and  then  laid  hold  of  her  basket. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  without 
giving  her  any  answer,  for  some  seconds,  Then  he  turned 
away  and  walked  toward  the  door  of  the  hovel,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  got  there  that  he  stood  still,  and,  turning  his  shoulder 
half  round  toward  her,  said, 

"  Aw,  I  can  show  you  the  way  to  Norton,  if  you  like.  But 
what  do  you  do  gettin'  out  o'  the  highroad  ?  "  he  added,  with 
a  tone  of  gruff  reproof.  "  Y'ull  be  gettin'  into  mischief,  if 
you  clooant  mind." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  "  I  won't  do  it  again.  I'll  keep  in  the 
road,  if  you'll  be  as  good  as  show  me  how  to  get  to  it." 

"  Why  dooant  you  keep  where  there's  finger-poasses  an' 
folks  to  ax  the  way  on  ?  "  the  man  said,  still  more  gruffly. 
"Anybody 'ud  think  you  was  a  wild  woman,  an'  look  at  yer." 

Hetty  was  frightened  at  this  gruff  old  man,  and  still  more 
at  this  last  suggestion  that  she  looked  like  a  wild  woman. 
As  she  followed  him  out  of  the  hovel  she  thought  she  would 
give  him  a  sixpence  for  telling  her  the  way,  and  then  he  would 
not  suppose  she  was  wild.  As  he  stopped  to  point  out  the 
road  to  her,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  get  the  six- 
pence ready,  and  when  he  was  turning  away,  without  saying 
good-morning,  she  held  it  out  to  him  and  said,  "  Thank  you ; 
will  you  please  to  take  something  for  your  trouble  ? " 

He  looked  slowly  at  the  sixpence,  and  then  said,  "  I  want 
none  o'  your  money.  You'd  better  take  care  on't,  else  you'll 
get  it  stool  from  yer,  if  you  go  trapesin'  about  the  fields  like 
a  mad  woman  a-that'n." 

The  man  left  her  without  farther  speech,  and  Hetty  held 
on  her  way.  Another  day  had  risen,  and  she  must  wander 
on.  It  was  no  use  to  think  of  drowning  herself — she  could 
not  do  it,  at  least  while  she  had  money  left  to  buy  food,  and 
strength  to  journey  on.  But  the  incident  on  her  waking  this 
morning  heightened  her  dread  of  that  time  when  her  money 
would  be  all  gone  ;  she  would  have  to  sell  her  basket  and  clothes 
then,  and  she  would  really  look  like  a  beggar  or  a  wjlcl  woman, 
as  the  man  had  said.  The  passionate  joy  in  life  she  had  felt 
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in  the  night,  after  escaping  from  the  brink  of  the  black,  cold 
death  in  the  pool,  was  gone  now.  Life  now,  by  the  morning 
light,  with  the  impression  of  that  man's  hard  wondering  look 
at  her,  was  as  full  of  dread  as  death  :  it  was  worse ;  it  was 
a  dread  to  which  she  felt  chained,  from  which  she  shrank  and 
shrank  as  she  did  from  the  black  pool,  and  yet  could  find  no 
refuge  from  it. 

She  took  out  her  money  from  her  purse  and  looked  at  it ; 
she  had  still  two-and-twenty  shillings  ;  it  would  serve  her  for 
many  days  more,  or  it  would  help  her  to  get  on  faster  to  Stony- 
shire,  within  reach  of  Dinah.  The  thought  of  Dinah  urged 
itself  more  strongly  now,  since  the  experience  of  the  night 
had  driven  her  shuddering  imagination  away  from  the  pool. 
If  it  had  been  only  going  to  Dinah — if  nobody  besides  Dinah 
would  ever  know — Hetty  could  have  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  her.  The  soft  voice,  the  pitying  eyes,  would  have  drawn 
her.  But  afterward  the  other  people  must  know,  and  she 
could  no  more  rush  on  that  shame  than  she  could  rush  on 
death. 

She  must  wander  on  and  on,  and  wait  for  a  lower  depth 
of  despair  to  give  her  courage.  Perhaps  death  would  come 
to  her,  for  she  was  getting  less  and  less  able  to  bear  the  day's 
weariness.  And  yet — such  is  the  strange  action  of  our  souls, 
drawing  us  by  a  lurking  desire  toward  the  very  ends  we  dread 
— Hetty,  when  she  set  out  again  for  Norton,  asked  the  straight- 
est  road  northward  toward  Stonyshire,  and  kept  it  all  that 
day. 

Poor  wandering  Hetty,  with  rounded  childish  face,  and 
the  hard  unloving,  despairing  soul  looking  out  of  it— with  the 
narrow  heart  and  narrow  thoughts,  no  room  in  them  for  any 
sorrows  but  her  own,  and  tasting  that  sorrow  with  the  more 
intense  bitterness  !  My  heart  bleeds  for  her  as  I  see  her  toil- 
ing along  on  her  weary  feet,  or  seated  in  a  cart,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  vacantly  on  the  road  before  her,  never  thinking  or  caring 
whither  it  tends,  till  hunger  comes  and  makes  her  desire  that 
a  village  may  be  near. 

What  will  be  the  end  ?  the  end  of  her  objectless  wander- 
ing, apart  from  all  love,  caring  for  human  beings  only  through 
her  pride,  clinging  to  life  only  as  the  hunted  wounded  brute 
clings  to  it  ? 

God  preserve  you  and  me  from  being  the  beginners  of  such 
misery 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THE   QUEST. 

THE  first  ten  days  after  Hetty's  departure  passed  as  quietly 
as  any  other  days  with  the  family  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  with 
Adam  at  his  daily  work.  They  had  expected  Hetty  to  stay 
away  a  week  or  ten  days  at  least,  perhaps  a  little  longer  if 
Dinah  came  back  with  her,  because  there  might  then  be  some- 
thing to  detain  them  at  Snowfield.  But  when  a  fortnight  had 
passed  they  began  to  feel  a  little  surprise  that  Hetty  did  not 
return  ;  she  must  surely  have  found  it  pleasanter  to  be  with 
Dinah  than  any  one  could  have  supposed.  Adam,  for  his  part, 
was  getting  very  impatient  to  see  her,  and  he  resolved  that, 
if  she  did  not  appear  the  next  day  (Saturday),  he  would  set 
out  on  Sunday  morning  to  fetch  her.  There  was  no  coach  on 
a  Sunday ;  but  by  setting  out  before  it  was  light,  and  perhaps 
getting  a  lift  in  a  cart  by  the  way,  he  would  arrive  pretty  early 
at  Snowfield,  and  bring  back  Hetty  the  next  day — Dinah  too, 
if  she  were  coming.  It  was  quite  time  Hetty  came  home,  and 
he  would  afford  to  lose  his  Monday  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
her. 

His  project  was  quite  approved  at  the  Farm  when  he  went 
there  on  Saturday  evening.  Mrs.  Poyser  desired  him  emphat- 
ically not  to  come  back  without  Hetty,  for  she  had  been  quite 
too  long  away,  considering  the  things  she  had  to  get  ready  by 
the  middle  of  March,  and  a  week  was  surely  enough  for  any 
one  to  go  out  for  their  health.  As  for  Dinah,  Mrs.  Poyser  had 
small  hope  of  their  bringing  her,  unless  they  could  make  her 
believe  the  folks  at  Hayslope  were  twice  as  miserable  as  the 
folks  at  Snowfield.  "  Though,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  "  you  might  tell  her  she's  got  but  one  aunt  left, 
and  she's  wasted  pretty  nigh  to  a  shadder ;  and  we  shall  p'rhaps 
all  be  gone  twenty  mile  farther  off  her  next  Michaelmas,  and 
shall  die  o'  broken  hearts  among  strange  folks,  and  leave  the 
children  fatherless  and  motherless." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  who  certainly  had  the  air  of 
a  man  perfectly  heart-whole,  "  it  isna  so  bad  as  that.  Thee't 
looking  rarely  now,  and  getting  flesh  every  day.  But  I'd  be 
glad  for  Dinah  t'  come,  for  she'd  help  thee  wi'  the  little  uns  J 
they  took  t'  her  wonderful." 
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So  at  daybreak,  on  Sunday,  Adam  set  off.  Seth  went  with 
him  the  first  mile  or  two,  for  the  thought  of  Snowfield,  and 
the  possibility  that  Dinah  might  come  again  made  him  rest- 
less, and  the  walk  with  Adam  in  the  cold  morning  air,  both 
in  their  best  clothes,  helped  to  give  him  a  sense  of  Sunday 
calm.  It  was  the  last  morning  in  February,  with  a  low  gray 
sky,  and  a  slight  hoar-frost  on  the  green  border  of  the  road 
and  on  the  black  hedges.  They  heard  the  gurgling  of  the 
full  brooklet  hurrying  down  the  hill,  and  the  faint  twittering 
of  the  early  birds.  For  they  walked  in  silence,  though  with 
a  pleased  sense  of  companionship. 

"  Good-by,  lad,"  said  Adam,  laying  his  hand  on  Seth's 
shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  affectionately,  as  they  were  about 
to  part,  "  I  wish  thee  wast  going  all  the  way  wi'  me,  and  as 
happy  as  I  am." 

"  I'm  content,  Addy,  I'm  content,"  sr/.d  Seth,  cheerfully. 
"  I'll  be  an  old  bachelor,  belike,  and  mako  a  fuss  wi'  thy  chil- 
dren." 

They  turned  away  from  each  other,  and  Seth  walked  leis- 
urely homeward,  mentally  repeating  one  of  his  favorite  hymns 
—he  was  very  fond  of  hymns  : 

"  Dark  and  cheerless  is  the  morn 

Unaccompanied  by  thee : 
Joyless  is  the  day's  return 

Till  thy  mercy's  beams  I  see : 
Till  hou  inward  light  impart, 
Glacl  my  eyes  and  warm  my  heart. 

**  Visit,  then,  this  soni  or  mine, 

Pierce  the  grloom  of  sin  and  griei— 
Fill  me,  Radiancy  Divine, 
Scatter  all  my  unbelief. 
More  and  more  thyself  display, 
Shining  to  the  perfect  day." 

Adam  walked  much  faster,  and  any  one  coming  along  the 
'  Jakbourne  road  at  sunrise  that  morning  must  have  had  a 
pleasant  sight  in  this  tall,  broad-chested  man,  striding  along 
with  a  carriage  as  upright  and  firm  as  any  soldier's,  glancing 
with  keen  glad  eyes  at  the  dark-blue  hills  as  they  began  to 
show  themselves  on  his  way.  Seldom  in  Adam's  life  had  his 
face  been  so  free  from  any  cloud  of  anxiety  as  it  was  this 
morning ;  and  this  freedom  from  care,  as  is  usual  with  con- 
structive, practical  minds  like  his,  made  him  all  the  more  ob- 
servant of  the  objects  round  him,  and  all  the  more  ready  to 
gather  suggestions  from  them  toward  his  own  favorite  plans 
and  ingenious  contrivances.  His  happy  love — the  knowledge 
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that  his  steps  were  carrying  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  Hetty, 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  his — was  to  his  thoughts  what  the 
sweet  morning  air  was  to  his  sensations  ;  it  gave  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  well-being  that  made  activity  delightful.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  rush  of  more  intense  feeling  toward 
her,  which  chased  away  other  images  than  Hetty ;  and  along 
with  that  would  come  a  wondering  thankfulness  that  all  this 
happiness  was  given  to  him — that  this  life  of  ours  had  such 
sweetness  in  it.  For  our  friend  Adam  had  a  devout  mind, 
though  he  was  perhaps  rather  impatient  of  devout  words  ;  and 
his  tenderness  lay  very  close  to  his  reverence,  so  that  the  one 
could  hardly  be  stirred  without  the  other.  But  after  feeling 
had  welled  up  and  poured  itself  out  in  this  way,  busy  thought 
would  come  back  with  the  greater  vigor ;  and  this  morning 
it  was  intent  on  schemes  by  which  the  roads  might  be  im- 
proved that  were  so  imperfect  all  through  the  country,  and 
on  picturing  all  the  benefits  that  might  come  from  the  exertion 
of  a  single  country  gentleman,  if  he  would  set  himself  to  get- 
ting the  roads  made  good  in  his  own  district. 

It  seemed  a  very  short  walk,  the  ten  miles  to  Oakbourne, 
that  pretty  town  within  sight  of  the  blue  hills,  where  he  break- 
fasted. After  this,  the  country  grew  barer  and  barer  ;  no 
more  rolling  woods,  no  more  wide-branching  trees  near 
frequent  homesteads,  no  more  bushy  hedgerows  ;  but  gray 
stone  walls  intersecting  the  meagre  pastures,  and  dismal  wide- 
scattered  gray  stone  houses  on  broken  lands  where  mines  had 
been  and  were  no  longer.  "  A  hungry  land,"  said  Adam  to 
himself.  "  I'd  rather  go  south'ard,  where  they  say  it's  as  flat 
as  a  table,  than  come  to  live  here  ;  though  if  Dinah  likes  to 
live  in  a  country  where  she  can  be  the  most  comfort  to  folks, 
she's  i'  the  right  to  live  o'  this  side ;  for  she  must  look  as  if 
she'd  come  straight  from  heaven,  like  th'  angels  in  the  desert, 
to  strengthen  them  as  ha'  got  nothing  t'  eat."  And  when  at 
last  he  came  in  sight  of  Snowfield,  he  thought  it  looked  like  a 
town  that  was  "fellow  to  the  country,"  though  the  stream 
through  the  valley  where  the  great  mill  stood  gave  a  pleasant 
greenness  to  the  lower  fields.  The  town  lay,  grim,  stony,  and 
unsheltered,  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  Adam  did  not  go 
forward  to  it  at  present,  for  Seth  had  told  him  where  to  find 
Dinah.  It  was  at  a  thatched  cottage  outside  the  town,  a  little 
way  from  the  mill — an  old  cottage,  standing  sideways  toward 
the  road,  with  a  little  bit  of  potato-ground  before  it.  Here 
Dinah  lodged  with  an  elderly  couple ;  and  if  she  and  Hetty 
happened  to  be  out,  Adam  could  learn  where  they  were  gone, 
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or  when  they  would  be  at  home  again.  Dinah  might  oe  ot*c 
on  some  preaching  errand,  and  perhaps  she  would  have  left 
Hetty  at  home.  Adam  could  not  help  hoping  this,  and  as  he 
recognized  the  cottage  by  the  roadside  before  him,  there 
shone  out  in  his  face  that  involuntary  smile  which  belongs  to 
the  expectation  of  a  near  joy. 

He  hurried  his  step  along  the  narrow  causeway,  and  rapped 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  clean  old  woman  with 
a  slow  palsied  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Is  Dinah  Morris  at  home  ? "  said  Adam. 

"Eh  ?  ....  no,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  up  at  trua 
tall  stranger  with  a  wonder  that  made  her  slower  of  speech 
than  usual.  "  Will  ye  please  to  come  in  ? "  she  added,  retiring 
from  the  door,  as  if  recollecting  herself.  "Why,  ye're  brother 
to  the  young  man  as  come  afore,  arena  ye  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam,  entering:  "  That  was  Seth  Bede.  I'm 
his  brother  Adam.  He  told  me  to  give  his  respects  to  you 
and  your  good  master." 

"  Ay,  the  same  t'  him  :  he  was  a  gracious  young  man.  An' 
ye  feature  him,  on'y  ye're  darker.  Sit  ye  down  i'  th'  arm-chair. 
My  man  isna  come  home  from  meeting." 

Adam  sat  down  patiently,  not  liking  to  hurry  the  shaking 
old  woman  with  questions,  but  looking  eagerly  toward  the 
narrow  twisting  stairs  in  one  corner,  for  he  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible Hetty  might  have  heard  his  voice  and  would  come  down 
them. 

"  So  you're  come  to  see  Dinah  Morris  ? "  said  the  old 
woman,  standing  opposite  to  him.  "  An'  you  didna  know 
she  was  away  from  home,  then  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  "  but  I  thought  it  likely  she  might  be 
away,  seeing  as  it's  Sunday.  But  the  other  young  woman — 
is  she  at  home,  or  gone  along  with  Dinah  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  Adam  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  Gone  along  wi'  her  ?  "  she  said.  "  Eh  !  Dinah's  gone 
to  Leeds,  a  big  town  ye  may  ha'  heared  on,  where  there's  a 
many  o'  the  Lord's  people.  She's  been  gone  sin'  Friday  was 
a  fortnight :  they  sent  her  the  money  for  her  journey.  You 
may  see  her  room  here,"  she  went  on,  opening  a  door,  and 
not  noticing  the  effect  of  her  words  on  Adam.  He  rose  and 
followed  her,  and  darted  an  eager  glance  into  the  little  room, 
with  its  narrow  bed,  the  portrait  of  Wesley  on  the  wall,  and 
the  few  books  lying  on  the  large  Bible.  He  had  had  an 
irrational  hope  that  Hetty  might  be  there.  He  could  not 
speak  in  the  first  moment  after  seeing  that  the  room  was 
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empty ;  an  undefind  fear  had  seized  him — something  had 
happened  to  Hetty  on  the  journey.  Still,  the  old  woman  was 
so  slow  of  speech  and  apprehension,  that  Hetty  might  be  at 
Snowfield  after  all. 

"  It's  a  pity  ye  didna  know,"  she  said.  "  Have  ye  come 
from  your  own  country  o'  purpose  to  see  her? " 

"  But  Hetty— Hetty  Sorrel,"  said  Adam,  abruptly,  "where 
jrofejr'1 

"  I  know  nobody  by  that  name,"  said  the  old  woman, 
wonderingly.  "Is  it  anybody  ye've  heared  on  at  Snow- 
field  ? " 

"  Did  there  come  no  young  woman  here — very  young  and 
pretty — Friday  was  a  fortnight,  to  see  Dinah  Morris  ?  " 

"  Nay ;  I'n  seen  no  young  woman." 

"  Think  ;  are  you  quite  sure  ?  A  girl,  eighteen  years 
old,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  curly  hair,  and  a  red  cloak  on, 
and  a  basket  on  her  arm  ?  You  couldn't  forget  her  if  you 
saw  her." 

"  Nay ;  Friday  was  a  fortnight — it  was  the  day  as  Dinah 
went  away — there  come  nobody.  There's  ne'er  been  nobody 
asking  for  her  till  you  come,  for  the  folks  about  know  as  she's 
gone.  Eh  dear,  eh  dear,  is  there  summat  the  matter  ?  " 

The  old  woman  had  seen  the  ghastly  look  of  fear  in 
Adam's  face,  but  he  was  not  stunned  or  confounded ;  he  was 
thinking  eagerly  where  he  could  inquire  about  Hetty. 

"  Yes  ;  a  young  woman  started  from  our  country  to  see 
Dinah,  Friday  was  a  fortnight.  I  came  to  fetch  her  back. 
I'm  afraid  something  has  happened  to  her.  I  can't  stop. 
Good-by." 

He  hastened  out  of  the  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  gate,  watching  him  sadly  with  her  shaking 
head  as  he  almost  ran  toward  the  town.  He  was  going  to 
inquire  at  the  place  where  the  Oakbourne  coach  stopped 

No !  no  young  woman  like  Hetty  had  been  seen  there. 
Had  any  accident  happened  to  the  coach  a  fortnight  ago  ? 
No.  And  there  was  no  coach  to  take  him  back  to  Oak- 
bourne  that  day.  Well,  he  would  walk  ;  he  couldn't  stay 
here,  in  wretched  inaction.  But  the  innkeeper,  seeing  that 
Adam  was  in  great  anxiety,  and  entering  in  to  this  new  inci- 
dent with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  passes  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  into  an  obstinately 
monotonous  street,  offered  to  take  him  back  to  Oakbourne  in 
his  own  "taxed  cart"  this  very  evening.  It  was  not  five 
o'clock  j  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  Adam  to  take  a  meal, 
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and  yet  get  to  Oakbourne  before  ten  o'clock.  The  inn- 
keeper declared  that  he  really  wanted  to  go  to  Oakbourne, 
and  might  as  well  go  to-night ;  he  should  have  all  Monday 
before  him  then.  Adam,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  eat,  put  the  food  in  his  pocket,  and,  drinking  a  draught  of 
ale,  declared  himself  ready  to  set  off.  As  they  approached 
the  cottage,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  learn 
from  the  old  woman  where  Dinah  was  to  be  found  in  Leeds  ; 
if  there  was  trouble  at  the  Hall  Farm — he  only  half  admitted 
the  foreboding  that  there  would  be — the  Poysers  might  like 
to  send  for  Dinah.  But  Dinah  had  not  left  any  address,  and 
the  old  woman,  wjiose  memory  for  names  was  infirm,  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  "  blessed  woman  "  who  was 
Dinah's  chief  friend  in  the  Society  at  Leeds. 

During  that  long,  long  journey  in  the  taxed  cart,  there 
was  time  for  all  the  conjectures  of  importunate  fear  and 
struggling  hope.  In  the  very  first  shock  of  discovering  that 
Hetty  had  not  been  to  Snowfield,  the  thought  of  Arthur  had 
darted  through  Adam  like  a  sharp  pang ;  but  he  tried  for 
some  time  to  ward  off  its  return  by  busying  himself  with 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  alarming  fact  quite  apart  from 
that  intolerable  thought.  Some  accident  had  happened. 
Hetty  had,  by  some  strange  chance,  got  into  a  wrong  vehicle 
from  Oakbourne ;  she  had  been  taken  ill,  and  did  not  want 
to  frighten  them  by  letting  them  know.  But  this  frail  fence 
of  vague  improbabilities  was  soon  hurled  down  by  a  rush  of 
distinct,  agonizing  fears.  Hetty  had  been  deceiving  herself 
in  thinking  that  she  could  love  and  marry  him  ;  she  had  been 
loving  Arthur  all  the  while  ;  and  now,  in  her  desperation  at 
the  nearness  of  their  marriage,  she  had  run  away.  And  she 
was  gone  to  him.  The  old  indignation  and  jealousy  rose 
again,  and  prompted  the  suspicion  that  Arthur  had  been 
dealing  falsely— had  written  to  Hetty — had  tempted  her  to 
come  to  him — being  unwilling,  after  all,  that  she  should  be- 
long to  another  man  besides  himself.  Perhaps  the  whole 
thing  had  been  contrived  by  him,  and  he  had  given  her  direc- 
tions how  to  follow  him  to  Ireland ;  for  Adam  knew  that 
Arthur  had  been  gone  thither  three  weeks  ago,  having 
recently  learned  it  at  the  Chase.  Every  sad  look  of  Hetty's, 
since  she  had  been  engaged  to  Adam,  returned  upon  him 
now  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  painful  retrospect.  He  had 
been  foolishly  sanguine  and  confident.  The  poor  thing 
hadn't  perhaps  known  her  own  mind  for  a  long  while  ;  had 
thought  that  she  could  forget  Arthur ;  had  been  momentarilj 
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drawn  toward  the  man  who  offered  her  a  protecting,  faithful 
love.  He  couldn't  bear  to  blame  her ;  she  never  meant  to 
cause  him  this  dreadful  pain.  The  blame  lay  with  that  man 
who  had  selfishly  played  with  her  heart — had,  perhaps,  even 
deliberately  lured  her  away. 

At  Oakbourne,  the  hostler  at  the  Royal  Oak  remembered 
such  a  young  woman  as  Adam  described  getting  out  of  the 
Treddleston  coach  more  than  a  fortnight  ago — wasn't  likely 
to  forget  such  a  pretty  lass  as  that  in  a  hurry — was  sure  she 
had  not  gone  on  by  the  Buxton  coach  that  went  through 
Snowfield,  but  had  lost  sight  of  her  while  he  went  away  witii 
the  horses,  and  had  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Adam  then 
went  straight  to  the  house  from  which  the  Stoniton  coach 
started  ;  Stoniton  was  the  most  obvious  place  for  Hetty  to  go 
to  first,  whatever  might  be  her  destination,,  for  she  would 
hardly  venture  on  any  but  the  chief  coach  roads.  She  had 
been  noticed  here  too,  and  was  remembered  to  have1  sat  on 
the  box  by  the  coachman  ;  but  the  coachman  could  not  be 
seen,  for  another  man  had  been  driving  on  the  road  in  his 
stead  the  last  three  or  four  days  ;  he  could  probably  be  seen 
at  Stoniton,  through  inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  put 
up.  So  the  anxious,  heart-stricken  Adam  must  of  necessity 
wait  and  try  to  rest  till  morning — nay,  till  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  coach  started. 

At  Stoniton  another  delay  occurred,  for  the  old  coachman 
who  had  driven  Hetty  would  not  be  in  the  town  again  till 
night.  When  he  did  come,  he  remembered  Hetty  well,  and 
remembered  his  own  joke  addressed  to  her,  quoting  it  many 
times  to  Adam,  and  observing  with  equal  frequency  that  he 
thought  there  was  something  more  than  common,  because 
Hetty  had  not  laughed  when  he  joked  with  her.  But  he  de- 
clared, as  the  people  had  done  at  the  inn,  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  Hetty  directly  she  got  down.  Part  of  the  next  morn- 
ing was  consumed  in  inquiries  at  every  house  in  the  town 
from  which  a  coach  started — (all  in  vain  ;  forvou  know  Hetty 
did  not  start  from  Stoniton  by  coach,  but  on  foot  in  the  gray 
morning) — and  then  in  walking  out  to  the  first  toll-gates  on 
the  different  lines  of  road,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding 
some  recollection  of  her  there.  No.  she  was  not  to  be  traced 
any  farther  ;  and  the  next  hard  task  for  Adam  was  to  go  home, 
and  carry  the  wretched  tidings  to  the  Hall  Farm.  As  to  what 
he  should  do  bevond  that,  he  had  come  to  two  distinct  reso- 
lutions arnons:  the  tumult  of  thought  and  feeling  which  was 
gcang  on  within  him  while  he  went  to  and  fro.  He  would  not 
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mention  what  he  knew  of  Arthur  Donnithorne's  behavior  ta 
Hetty  till  there  was  a  clear  necessity  for  it ;  it  was  still  possi- 
ble Hetty  might  come  back,  and  the  necessity  might  be  an 
injury  or  an  offence  to  her.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  been  at 
home,  and  done  what  was  necessary  there  to  prepare  for  his 
farther  absence,  he  would  start  off  to  Ireland ;  if  he  found 
no  trace  of  Hetty  on  the  road,  he  would  go  straight  to  Arthur 
Donnithorne,  and  make  himself  certain  how  far  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  movements.  Several  times  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  would  consult  Mr.  Irwine  ;  but  that 
would  be  useless,  unless  he  told  him  all,  and  so  betrayed  the 
secret  about  Arthur.  It  seems  strange  that  Adam,  in  the  in- 
cessant occupation  of  his  mind  about  Hetty,  should  never 
have  alighted  on  the  probability  that  she  had  gone  to  Wind- 
sor, ignorant  that  Arthur  was  no  longer  there.  Perhaps  the 
reason  was,  that  he  could  not  conceive  Hetty's  throwing  her- 
self on  Arthur  uncalled ;  he  imagined  no  cause  that  could 
have  driven  her  to  such  a  step,  after  that  letter  written  to 
her  in  August.  There  were  but  two  alternatives  in  his  mind  : 
either  Arthur  had  written  to  her  again,  and  enticed  her  away, 
or  she  had  simply  fled  from  her  approaching  marriage  with 
himself,  because  she  found  out  after  all,  she  could  not  love 
him  well  enough,  and  yet  was  afraid  of  her  friends'  anger  if 
she  retracted. 

With  this  last  determination  on  his  mind,  of  going  straight 
to  Arthur,  the  thought  that  he  had  spent  two  days  in  inquiries 
which  had  proved  to  be  almost  useless  was  torturing  to  Adam  ; 
and  yet  since  he  would  not  tell  the  Poysers  his  conviction  as 
to  where  Hetty  was  gone,  or  his  intention  to  follow  her  thither, 
he  must  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  he  had  traced  her  as  far 
as  possible. 

It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  when  Adam 
reached   Treddleston  ;  and   unwilling  to  disturb  his  mothev 
and  Seth,  and  also  to  encounter  their  questions  at 
he  threw  himself  without  undressing  on  a  bed  at  the     Wagon 
Overthrown,"  and  slept  hard  from  pure  weariness.  Not  mor 
than  four  hours,  however  ;  for  before  five  o'clock  he  set  c 
on  his  way  home  in  the  faint  morning  twilight, 
kept  a  key  of  the  workshop  door  in  his   pocket,  so  t 
could  let  himself  in  ;  and  he  wished  to  enter  without  awaki 
his  mother,  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  telling  her  the  new 
trouble  himself,  bv  seeing  Seth  first,  and  asking  him  to  tell 
her  when  it  should  be  necessary.     He  walked  gently  along 
the  yard,  and  turned  the  key  gently  in  the  dooi  ;  but,  as  he 
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expected,  Gyp,  who  lay  in  the  workshop,  gave  a  sharp  bark. 
It  subsided  when  he  saw  Adam,  holding  up  his  finger  at  him 
to  impose  silence  ;  and  in  his  dumb,  tailless  joy  he  must 
content  himself  with  rubbing  his  body  against  his  master's  legs. 

Adam  was  too  heart-sick  to  take  notice  of  Gyp's  fondling. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  bench,  and  stared  dully  at  the  wood 
and  the  signs  of  work  around  him,  wondering  if  he  should  ever 
come  to  feel  pleasure  in  them  again ;  while  Gyp,  dimly  aware 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  master,  laid  his  rough 
gray  head  on  Adam's  knee,  and  wrinkled  his  brows  to  lookup 
at  him.  Hitherto,  since  Sunday  afternoon,  Adam  had  been 
constantly  among  strange  people  and  in  strange  places,  having 
no  associations  with  the  details  of  his  daily  life,  and  now  that 
by  the  light  of  this  new  morning  he  was  come  back  to  his 
home,  and  surrounded  by  the  familiar  objects  that  seemed  for- 
ever robbed  of  their  charm,  the  reality — the  hard,  inevitable 
reality  of  his  troubles  pressed  upon  him  with  a  new  weight. 
Right  before  him  was  an  unfinished  chest  of  drawers,  which 
he  had  been  making  in  spare  moments  for  Hetty's  use  when 
his  home  should  be  hers. 

Seth  had  not  heard  Adam's  entrance,  but  he  had  been 
roused  by  Gyp's  bark,  and  Adam  heard  him  moving  about  in 
the  room  above,  dressing  himself.  Seth's  first  thoughts  were 
about  his  brother  ;  he  would  come  home  to-day,  surely,  for  the 
business  would  be  wanting  him  sadly  by  to-morrow,  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  he  had  had  a  longer  holiday  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. And  would  Dinah  come  too  ?  Seth  felt  that  that  was 
the  greatest  happiness  he  could  look  forward  to  for  himself, 
though  he  had  no  hope  left  that  she  would  ever  love  him  well 
enough  to  marry  him  ;  but  he  had  often  said  to  himself,  it  was 
better  to  be  Dinah's  friend  and  brother  than  any  other  woman's 
husband.  If  he  could  but  be  always  near  her,  instead  of  liv- 
ing so  far  off ! 

He  came  down  stairs  and  opened  the  inner  door  leading 
from  the  house-place  into  thV  workshop,  intending  to  let  out 
Gyp  ;  but  he  stood  still  in  the  doorwaJy,  smitten  with  a  sudden 
shock  at  the  sight  of  Adam  seated  listlessly  on  the  bench,  pale, 
unwashed,  with  sunken  blank  eyes,  almost  like  a  drunkard  in 
the  morning.  But  Seth  felt  in  an  instant  what  the  marks  meant ; 
not  drunkenness,  but  some  great  calamity.  Adam  looked  up 
at  him  without  speaking,  and  Seth  moved  forward  toward  the 
bench,  himself  trembling  so  that  speech  did  not  come  readily. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us,  Addy,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
sitting  down  on  the  bench  beside  Adam,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 
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Adam  was  unable  to  speak  ;  the  strong  mart,  accustomed  to 
suppress  the  signs  of  sorrow,  had  felt  his  heart  swell  like  a 
child's  at  the  first  approach  of  sympathy.  He  fell  on  Seth's 
neck  and  sobbed. 

Seth  was  prepared  for  the  worst,  now,  for,  even  in  his  re- 
collections of  their  boyhood,  Adam  had  never  sobbed  before. 

"  Is  it  death,  Adam  ?  Is  she  dead  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  when  Adam  raised  his  head  and  was  recovering  himself. 

"  No,  lad ;  but  she's  gone — gone  away  from  us.  She's 
never  been  to  Snowfield.  Dinah's  been  gone  to  Leeds  ever 
since  last  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  the  very  day  Hetty  set  out. 
I  can't  find  out  where  she  went  after  she  got  to  Stoniton." 

Seth  was  silent  from  utter  astonishment ;  he  knew  nothing 
that  could  suggest  a  reason  to  him  for  Hetty's  going  away. 

"  Hast  any  notion  what  she's  done  it  for  ?  "  he  said,  at  last 

"  She  can't  ha'  loved  me  ;  she  didn't  like  our  marriage  when 
it  came  nigh — that  must  be  it,"  said  Adam.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  mention  no  farther  reason. 

"  I  hear  mother  stirring,"  said  Seth.  "  Must  we  tell  her  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Adam,  rising  from  the  bench,  and 
pushing  the  hair  from  his  face,  as  if  he  wanted  to  rouse  him- 
self. "  I  can't  have  her  told  yet ;  and  I  must  set  out  on  an- 
other journey  directly,  after  I've  been  to  the  village  and  tlv 
Hall  Farm.  I  can't  tell  thee  where  I'm  going,  and  thee  must 
say  to  her  I'm  gone  on  business  as  nobody  is  to  know  anything 
about.  I'll  go  and  wash  myself  now."  Adam  moved  toward 
the  door  of  the  workshop,  but  after  a  step  or  two  he  turned 
round,  and  meeting  Seth's  eyes  with  a  calm  sad  glance,  he  said, 
"  I  must  take  all  the  money  out  o'  the  tin  box,  lad  ;  but  if  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  all  the  rest  '11  be  thine,  to  take  care  o' 
mother  with."  « 

Seth  was  pale  and  trembling  ;  he  felt  there  was  some  ter- 
rible secret  under  all  this.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  faintly — he 
never  called  Adam  "  brother,"  except  in  solemn  moments — "  I 
don't  believe  you'll  do  anything' as  you  can't  ask  God's  bless- 
ing on." 

"  Nay,  lad,"  said  Adam,  "  don't  be  afraid.  I'm  for  doing 
nought  but  what's  a  man's  duty." 

The  thought  that  if  he  betrayed  his  trouble  to  his  mother 
she  would  only  distress  him  bywords,  half  of  blundering  affec- 
tion, half  of  irrepressible  triumph  that  Hetty  proved  as  unfit  to 
be  his  wife  as  she  had  always  foreseen,  brought  back  some  of 
his  habitual  firmness  and  self-command.  He  had  felt  ill  on 
his  journey  home — he  told  her  when  she  came  down — had  stai<£ 
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all  night  at  Treddleston  for  that  reason ;  and  a  bad  headache, 
that  still  hung  about  him  this  morning,  accounted  for  his  pale- 
ness and  heavy  eyes. 

He  determined  to  go  to  the  villiage,  in  the  first  place,  at- 
tend to  his  business  for  an  hour,  and  give  notice  to  Burge  of 
his  being  obliged  to  go  on  a  journey,  which  he  must  beg  him  - 
not  to  mention  to  any  one  ;  for  he  wished  to  avoid  going  to 
the  Hall  Farm  near  breakfast-time,  when  the  children  and  ser- 
vants would  be  in  the  house-place,  and  there  must  be  exclama- 
tions in  their  hearing  about  his  having  returned  without  Hetty. 
He  waited  until  the  clock  struck  nine  before  he  left  the  work- 
yard  at  the  village,  and  set  off,  through  the  fields,  toward  the 
Farm.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him,  as  he  came  near  the 
Home  Close,  to  see  Mr.  Poyser  advancing  toward  him,  for  this 
would  spare  him  the  pain  of  going  to  the  house.  Mr.  Poyser 
was  walking  briskly  this  March  morning,  with  a  sense  of  Spring 
business  on  his  mind  ;  he  was  going  to  cast  the  master's  eye  on 
the  shoeing  of  a  new  cart-horse,  carrying  his  spud  as  a  useful 
companion  by  the  way.  His  surprise  was  great  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Adam,  but  he  was  not  a  man  given  to  presentiments 
of  evil. 

"  Why,  Adam,  lad,  is't  you  ?  Han  ye  been  all  this  time 
away  and  not  brought  the  lasses  back,  after  all  ?  Where  are 
they  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  not  brought  'em,"  said  Adam,  turning  round  to 
indicate  that  he  wished  to  walk  back  with  Mr.  Poyser. 

"  Why,"  said  Martin,  looking  with  sharper  attention  at 
Adam,  "  ye  look  bad.  Is  there  anything  happened  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam,  heavily.  "  A  sad  thing's  happened. 
I  didna  find  Hetty  at  Snowfield." 

Mr.  Peyser's  good-natured  face  showed  signs  of  troubled 
astonishment.  "  Not  find  her  ?  What's  happened  to  her  ?  " 
he  said,  his  thoughts  flying  at  once  to  bodily  accident. 

"That  I  can't  tell,' whether  anything's  happened  to  her. 
She  never  went  to  Snowfield — she  took  the  coach  to  Stoniton, 
but  I  can't  learn  nothing  of  her  after  she  got  down  from  the 
Stoniton  coach." 

"  Why,  you  donna  mean  she's  run  away  ? "  said  Martin, 
standing  still  so  puzzled  and  bewildered  that  the  fact  did  not 
yet  make  itself  felt  as  a  trouble  by  him. 

"  She  must  ha'  done,"  said  Adam.  "  She  didn't  like  our 
marriage  when  it  came  to  the  point— that  must  be  it.  She'd 
mistook  her  feelings." 

Martin  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking  on  the  ground 
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and  rooting  up  the  grass  with  his  spud,  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.  His  usual  slowness  was  always  trebled  when 
the  subject  of  speech  was  painful.  At  last  he  looked  up,  right 
in  Adam's  face,  saying, 

"  Then  she  didna  deserve  t'  ha'  ye,  my  lad.  An'  I  feel  i' 
fault  myself,  for  she  was  my  niece,  and  I  was  allays  hot  for  her 
marring  ye.  There's  no  amends  I  can  make  ye,  lad — the 
more's  the  pity  ;  it's  a  sad  cut-up  for  ye,  I  doubt." 

Adam  could  say  nothing ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  after  pursuing 
his  walk  for  a  little  while,  went  on  : 

4i  I'll  be  bound  she's  gone  after  trying  to  get  a  lady's-maid's 
place,  for  she'd  got  that  in  her  head  half  a  year  ago,  and  want- 
ed me  to  gi'  my  consent.  But  I'd  thought  better  on  her,"  he 
added,  shaking  his  head  slowly  and  sadly — "  I'd  thought  bet- 
ter on  her  nor  to  look  for  this,  after  she'd  gi'en  y'  her  word, 
an'  everything  had  been  got  ready." 

Adam  had  the  strongest  motives  for  encouraging  this  sup- 
position in  Mr.  Poyser  and  he  even  tried  to  believe  that  it 
might  possibly  be  true.  He  had  no  warrant  for  the  certainty 
that  she  was  gone  to  Arthur. 

"  It  was  better  as  it  should  be  so,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  he 
could,  "  if  she  felt  she  couldn't  like  me  for  a  husband.  Bet- 
ter run  away  before  than  repent  after.  I  hope  you  won't  look 
harshly  on  her  if  she  comes  back,  as  she  may  do  if  she  finds  it 
hard  to  get  on  away  from  home." 

"  I  canna  look  on  her  as  I'n  done  before,"  said  Martin, 
decisively.  "  She's  acted  bad  by  you,  and  by  all  on  us.  But 
I'll  not  turn  my  back  on  her ;  she's  but  a  young  un,  and  it's 
the  first  harm  I'n  knowed  on  her.  It'll  be  a  hard  job  for  me 
to  tell  her  aunt.  Why  didna  Dinah  come  back  wi'  ye  ?  She'd 
ha'  helped  to  pacify  her  aunt  a  bit." 

"  Dinah  wasn't  at  Snowfield.  She's  been  gone  to  Leeds 
this  fortnight ;  and  I  couldn't  learn  from  th'  old  woman  any 
direction  where  she  is  at  Leeds,  else  I  should  ha'  brought  it 
you." 

"  She'd  a  deal  better  be  staying  wi'  her  own  kin,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  indignantly,  "  than  going  preeching  among  strange 
folks  a-that-'n." 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,  Mr.  Poyser,"  said  Adam,  "for  I've 
a  deal  to  see  to." 

"  Ay,  you'd  best  be  after  your  business,  and  I  must  tell  the 
missis  when  I  go  home.  It's  a  hard  job." 

"But,"  said  Adam,  "  I  beg  particular  you'll  keep  what's 
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happened  quiet  for  a  week  or  two.  I've  not  told  my  mother 
yet,  and  there's  no  knowing  how  things  may  turn  out." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  least  said,  soonest  mended.  We'n  no  need  to 
say  why  the  match  is  broke  off,  an'  we  may  hear  of  her  after 
a  bit.  Shake  hands  wi'  me,  lad  ;  I  wished  I  could  make  thee 
amends." 

There  was  something  in  Martin  Poyser's  throat  at  that  mo- 
ment which  caused  him  to  bring  out  those  scanty  words  in 
rather  a  broken  fashion.  Yet  Adam  knew  what  they  meant 
all  the  better ;  and  the  tw"o  honest  men  grasped  each  other's 
hard  hands  in  mutual  understanding. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  hinder  Adam  from  setting  off. 
He  had  told  Seth  to  go  to  the  Chase,  and  leave  a  message 
for  the  squire,  saying  that  Adam  Bede  had  been  obliged  to 
start  off  suddenly  on  a  journey — and  to  say  as  much,  and 
no  more,  to  any  one  else  who  made  inquiries  about  him.  If 
the  Poysers  learned  that  he  was  gone  away  again,  Adam  knew 
they  would  infer  that  he  was  gone  in  search  of  Hetty. 

He  had  intended  to  go  right  on  his  way  from  the  Hall 
Farm  ;  but  now  the  impulse  which  had  frequently  visited  him 
before — to  go  to  Mr.  Irwine,  and  make  a  confidant  of  him — 
recurred  with  the  new  force  which  belongs  to  a  last  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey — a  difficult 
one — by  sea — and  no  soul  would  know  where  he  was  gone. 
If  anything  happened  to  him  ?  or,  if  he  absolutely  needed  help 
in  any  matter  concerning  Hetty?  Mr.  Irwine  was  to  be 
trusted  ;  and  the  feeling  which  made  Adam  shrink  from  tell- 
ing anything  which  was  her  secret,  must  give  way  before  the 
need  there  was  that  she  should  have  some  one  else  besides 
himself,  who  would  be  prepared  to  defend  her  in  the  worst 
extremity.  Toward  Arthur,  even  though  he  might  have  in- 
curred no  new  guilt,  Adam  felt  that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep 
silence  when  Hetty's  interest  called  on  him  to  speak. 

"  I  must  do  it,"  said  Adam,  when  these  thoughts,  which 
had  spread  themselves  through  hours  of  his  sad  journeying, 
now  rushed  upon  him  in  an  instant,  like  a  wave  that  had  been 
slowly  gathering  ;  "  it's  the  right  thing.  I  can't  stand  alone 
in  this  way  any  longer." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

THE   TIDINGS. 

ADAM  turned  his  face  toward  Broxton,  and  walked  with 
his  swiftest  stride,  looking  at  his  watch  with  the  fear  that  Mr. 
Irwine  might  be  gone  out: — hunting,  perhaps.  The  fear  and 
haste  together  produced  a  state  of  strong  excitement  before 
he  reached  the  Rectory  gate  ;  and  outside  it  he  saw  the  deep 
marks  of  a  recent  hoof  on  the  gravel. 

But  the  hoofs  were  turned  toward  the  gate,  not  away  from 
it ;  and  though  there  was  a  horse  against  the  stable  door,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Irwine's ;  it  had  evidently  had  a  journey  this 
morning,  and  must  belong  to  some  one  who  had  come  on 
business.  Mr.  Irwine  was  at  home,  then  ;  but  Adam  could 
hardly  find  breath  and  calmness  to  tell  Carrol  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  the  rector.  The  double  suffering  of  certain  and 
uncertain  sorrow  had  begun  to  shake  the  strong  man.  The 
butler  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as  he  threw  himself  on  a 
bench  in  the  passage  and  stared  absently  at  the  clock  on  the 
opposite  wall ;  the  master  had  somebody  with  him,  he  said, 
but  heard  the  study  door  open — the  stranger  seemed  to  be 
coming  out,  and  as  Adam  was  in  a  hurry,  he  would  let  the 
master  know  at  once. 

Adam  sat  looking  at  the  clock  ;  the  minute-hand  was  hur- 
rying along  the  last  five  minutes  to  ten,  with  a  loud,  hard,  in- 
different tick,  and  Adam  watched  the  movement  and  listened 
to  the  sound  as  if  he  had  had  some  reason  for  doing  so.  In 
our  times  of  bitter  suffering,  there  are  almost  always  these 
pauses,  when  our  consciousness  is  benumbed  to  everything 
but  some  trivial  preception  or  sensation.  It  is  as  if  semi- 
idiocy  came  to  give  us  rest  from  the  memory  and  the  dread 
which  refuse  to  leave  us  in  our  sleep. 

Carrol  coming  back,  recalled  Adam  to  the  sense  of  his 
burden.  He  was  to  go  into  the  study  immediately.  "  I  can't 
think  what  that  strange  person's  come  about,"  the  butler 
added,  from  mere  incontinence  of  remark,  as  he  preceded 
Adam  to  the  door;  "he's  gone  i'  the  dining-room.  And 
master  looks  unaccountable— as  if  he  was  frightened."  Adam 
took  no  notice  of  the  words  ;  he  could  not  care  about  other 
people's  business.  But  when  he  entered  the  study  and  looked 
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In  Mr.  Irwine's  face,  he  felt  in  an  instant  that  there  was  a 
new  expression  in  it,  strangely  different  from  the  warm  friend- 
liness it  had  always  worn  for  him  before.  A  letter  lay  open 
on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Irwine's  hand  was  on  it;  but  the 
changed  glance  he  cast  on  Adam  could  not  be  owing  entirely 
to  preoccupation  with  some  disagreeable  business,  for  he  was 
looking  eagerly  toward  the  door,  as  if  Adam's  entrance  was 
a  matter  of  poignant  anxiety  to  him. 

"  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  Adam,"  he  said,  in  that  low, 
constrainedly  quiet  tone  which  a  man  uses  when  he  is  deter- 
mined to  suppress  agitation.  "  Sit  down  here."  He  pointed 
to  a  chair  just  opposite  to  him,  at  no  more  than  a  yard's  dis- 
tance from  his  own,  and  Adam  sat  down  with  a  sense  that 
this  cold  manner  of  Mr.  Irwine's  gave  an  additional  unex- 
pected difficulty  to  his  disclosure.  But  when  Adam  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  measure,  he  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
.nounce  it  for  any  but  imperative  reasons. 

"  I  come  to  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  as  the  gentleman  I  look 
xip  to  most  of  anybody.  "  I've  something  very  painful  to  tell 
you — something  as  it'll  pain  you  to  hear  as  well  as  me  to  tell. 
But  if  I  speak  o'  the  wrong  other  people  have  done,  you'll 
see  I  didn't  speak  till  I'd  good  reason." 

Mr.  Irwine  nodded  slowly,  and  Adam  went  on  rather  trem- 
ulously. 

"  You  was  t!  ha'  married  me  and  Hetty  Sorrel,  you  know, 
sir,  o'  the  fifteenth  o'  this  month.  I  thought  she  loved  me, 
und  I  was  th'  happiest  man  i'  th'  parish.  But  a  dreadful 
blow's  come  upon  me." 

Mr.  Irwine  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  involuntarily, 
but  then,  determined  to  control  himself,  walked  to  the  window 
und  looked  out. 

"  She's  gone  away,  sir,  and  we  don't  know  where.  She 
j;aid  she  was  going  to  Snowfield  o'  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  and 
I  went  last  Sunday  to  fetch  her  back  ;  but  she'd  never  been 
there,  and  she  took  the  coach  to  Stoniton,  and  beyond  that  I 
can't  trace  her.  But- now  I'm  going  a  long  journey  to  look  for 
her,  and  I  can't  trust  to  anybody  but  you  where  I'm  going." 

Mr.  Irwine  came  back  from  the  window  and  sat  down. 

"  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  reason  why  she  went  away  ?  " 
he  said 

"  It's  plain  enough  she  did't  want  to  marry  me,  sir,"  said 
Adam.  "  She  did't  like  it  when  it  came  so  near.  But  that 
isn't  all,  I  doubt.  There's  something  else  I  must  tell  you, 
sir.  There's  somebody  else  concerned  besides  me." 
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A  gleam  of  something — it  was  almost  like  relief  or  joy- 
came  across  the  eager  anxiety  of  Mr.  Irwine's  face  at  that 
moment.  Adam  was  looking  on  the  ground,  and  paused  a 
little  :  the  next  words  were  hard  tc  speak.  But  when  he 
went  on,  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  straight  at  Mr. 
Irwine.  He  would  do  the  thing  he  had  resolved  to  do  with- 
out flinching. 

"You  know  who's  the  man  I've  reckoned  my  greatest 
friend,"  he  said,  "  and  used  to  be  proud  to  think  as  I  should 
pass  my  life  i'  working  for  him,  and  had  felt  so  ever  since  we 
were  lads  "  «  «-'i 

Mr.  Irwine,  as  if  all  self-control  had  forsaken  him,  grasped 
Adam's  arm,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and,  clutching  it  tightly 
like  a  man  in  pain,  said,  with  pale  lips  and  a  low,  hurried 
voice. 

"  No,  Adam,  no  ;  don't  say'it,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

Adam,  surprised  at  the  violence  of  Mr.  Irwine's  feeling, 
repented  of  the  words  that  had  passed  his  lips,  and  sat  in  dis- 
tressed silence.  The  grasp  on  his  arm  gradually  relaxed,  and 
Mr.  Irwine  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  saying,  "  Go  on 
• — I  must  know  it." 

"  That  man  played  with  Hetty's  feelings,  and  behaved  to 
her  as  he'd  no  right  to  do  to  a  girl  in  her  station  o'  life — 
made  her  presents,  and  used  to  go  and  meet  her  out  a-walk- 
ing  :  I  found  it  out  only  two  days  before  he  went  away — found 
him  a-kissing  her  as  they  were  parting  in  the  Grove.  There'd 
been  nothing  said  between  me  and  Hetty  then,  though  I'd 
loved  her  for  a  long  while,  and  she  knew  it.  But  I  reproached 
him  with  his  wrong  actions,  and  words  and  blows  passed  be; 
tween  us  ;  and  he  said  solemnly  to  me,  after  that,  as  it  had 
been  all  nonsense,  and  no  more  than  a  bit  o'  flirting.  But  I 
made  him  write  a  letter  to  tell  Hetty  he'd  meant  nothing  ;  for 
I  saw  clear  enough,  sir,  by  several  things  as  I  hadn't  under- 
stood at  the  time,  as  he'd  got  hold  of  her  heart,  and  I  thought 
she'd  belike  go  on  thinking  of  him,  and  never  come  to  love  an- 
other man  as  wanted  to  marry  her.  And  I  gave  her  the  letter, 
and  she  seemed  to  bear  it  all  after  a  while  better  than  I'd  ex- 
pected ....  and  she  behaved  kinder  and  kinder  to  me  .  .  . 
I  dare  say  she  didn't  know  her  own  feelings  then,  poor  thing, 
and  they  came  back  upon  her  when  it  was  too  late  ...  I 
don't  want  to  blame  her  ...  I  can't  think  as  she  meant  to 
deceive  me.  But  I  was  encouraged  to  think  she  loved  me, 
and — you  know  the  rest,  sir.  But  it's  on  my  mind  as  he's 
been  false  to  me,  and  ticed  her  away,  and  she's  gone  to  him 
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-~ and   I'm  going  now  to  see ;    for  I  can  never  go  to  work 
again  till  I  know  what's  become  of  her." 

During  Adam's  narrative,  Mr.  Irwine  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover his  self-mastery  in  spite  of  the  painful  thoughts   that 
crowded  upon  him.     It  was  a  bitter  remembrance  to  him  now 
— that  morning   when  Arthur    breakfasted  with    him,  and 
seemed  as  if  hf  were  on  the  verge  of  a  confession.     It  was 
plain  enough  now  what  he  had  wanted  to  confess.     And  if 
their  words  had  taken  another  turn  ...  if  he  himself  had 
been  less  fastidious  about  intruding  on  another  man's  secrets 
...  it  was  cruel  to  think  how  thin  a  film  had  shut  out  rescue 
form  all  this  guilt  and  misery.  He  saw  the  whole  history  now 
by  that  terrible   illumination  which  the  present  sheds  back 
upon  the  past.     But  every  other  feeling  as  it  rushed  upon  him 
was  thrown  into  abeyance  by  pity,  deep  respectful  pity,  for 
the  man  who  sat  before  him — already  so  bruised,  going  forth 
with  sad  blind  resignedness  to  an  unreal  sorrow,  while  a  real 
one  was  close  upon  him,  too  far  beyond  the  range  of  common 
trial  for  him  ever  to  have  feared  it.     His  own  agitation  was 
quelled  by  a  certain  awe  that  comes  over  us  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  anguish  ;  for  the  anguish  he  must  inflict  on  Adam 
was  already  present  to  him.     Again  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
arm  that  lay  on  the  table,  but  very  gently  this  time,  as  he  said 
solemnly, 

"  Adam,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  had  some  hard  trials  in 
your  life.  You  can  bear  sorrow  manfully,  as  well  as  act  man- 
fully :  God  requires  both  tasks  at  our  hands.  And  there  is  a 
heavier  sorrow  coining  upon  you  than  any  you  have  yet  known. 
But  you  are  not  guilty — you  have  not  the  worst  of  all  sorrows. 
God  help  him  who  has  !  " 

The  two  pale  faces  looked  at  each  other ;  in  Adam's  there 
was  trembling  suspense,  in  Mr.  Irwine's  hesitating,  shrinking 
pity.  But  he  went  on. 

"  I  have  had  news  of  Hetty  this  morning.  She  is  not  gone 
to  him.  She  is  in  Stonyshire — at  Stoniton." 

Adam  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  he  thought  he  could 
have  leaped  to  her  that  moment.  But  Mr.  Irwine  laid  hold  of 
his  arm  again,  and  said,  persuasively,  "Wait,  Adam  wait." 
So  he  sat  down. 

"  She  is  in  a  very  unhappy  position — one  which  will  make 
it  worse  for  you  to  find  her,  my  poor  friend,  than  to  have  lost 
her  forever." 

Adam's  lips  moved  tremulously,  but  no  sound  came.  They 
moved  again,  and  whispered,  "  Tell  me." 
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"  She  has  been  arrested  ....  she  is  in  prison." 

It  was  as  if  an  insulting  blow  had  brought  back  the  spirit 
of  resistance  into  Adam.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and 
he  said  loudly  and  sharply, 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  a  great  crime — the  murder  of  her  child." 

"  It  can't  be  /"  Adam  almost  shouted,  starting  up  from  his 
chair,  and  making  a  stride  toward  the  door ;  but  he  turned 
round  again,  setting  his  back  against  the  book-case,  and  look- 
ing fiercely  at  Mr.  Irwine.  "  It  isn't  possible.  She  never  had 
a  child.  She  can't  be  guilty.  W7wsaysit?" 

"  God  grant  she  may  be  innocent,  Adam.  We  can  still 
hope  she  is." 

"  But  who  says  she  is  guilty  ? "  said  Adam,  violently. 
"  Tell  me  everything." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  magistrate  before  whom  she  was 
taken,  and  the  constable  who  arrested  her  is  in  the  dining- 
room.  She  will  not  confess  her  name  or  where  she  comes 
from  ;  but  I  fear,  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  Hetty. 
The  description  of  her  person  corresponds,  only  that  she  is 
said  to  look  very  pale  and  ill.  She  had  a  small  red-leather 
pocket-book  in  her  pocket,  with  two  names  written  in  it — one 
at  the  beginning, '  Hetty  Sorrel,  Hayslope,'  and  the  other  near 
the  end,  •  Dinah  Morris,  Snowfield.'  She  will  not  say  which 
is  her  own  name — she  denies  everything,  and  will  answer  no 
questions ;  and  application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  a  magis- 
trate, that  I  may  take  measures  for  identifying 'her,  for  it  was 
thought  probable  that  the  name  which  stands  first  is  her  own 
name." 

"  But  what  proof  have  they  got  against  her,  if  it  is  Hetty  ? " 
said  Adam,  still  violently,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  shake 
his  whole  frame.  "  I'll  not  believe.  It  couldn't  ha'  been,  and 
none  of  us  know  it." 

"Terrible  proof  that  she  was  under  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  crime  ;  but  we  have  room  to  hope  that  she  did  not 
really  commit  it.  Try  and  read  that  letter,  Adam." 

Adam  took  the  letter  between  his  shaking  hands,  and  tried 
to  fix  his  eyes  steadily  on  it.  Mr.  Irwine  meanwhile  went  out 
to  give  some  orders.  When  he  came  back,  Adam's  eyes  were 
still  on  the  first  page — he  couldn't  read — he  could  not  put 
the  words  together  and  make  out  what  they  meant,  fie  threw 
it  down  at  last,  and  clenched  his  fist. 

"  It's  his  doing,"  he  said  ;  '*  if  there's  been  any  ctime,  it's 
at  his  door,  not  at  hers.  HJ  ta>'giit  her  lo  deceive — he  de- 
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ceived  me  first.  Let  'em  put  him  on  his  trial — let  him  stand 
in  court  beside  her,  and  I'll  tell  'em  how  he  got  hold  of  her 
heart,  and  'deed  her  t'  evil,  and  then  lied  to  me.  Is  he  to  go 
free,  while  they  lay  all  the  punishment  on  her  ...  so  weak  and 
young  ?  " 

The  image  called  up  by  these  last  words  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  poor  Adam's  maddened  feelings.  He  was  silent,  look- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  if  he  saw  something  there. 
Then  he  burst  out  again,  in  a  tone  of  appealing  anguish. 

"  I  can't  bear  it  ...  O  God,  it's  too  hard  to  lay  upon  me — 
it's  too  hard  to  think  she's  wicked." 

Mr.  Irwine  had  sat  down  again  in  silence  ;  he  was  too  wise 
to  utter  soothing  words  at  present,  and  indeed  the  sight  of 
Adam  before  him,  with  that  look  of  sudden  age  which  some- 
times comes  over  a  young  face  in  moments  of  terrible  emotion 
— the  hard  bloodless  look  of  the  skin,  the  deep  lines  about  the 
quivering  mouth,  the  furrows  in  thp  brow — the  sight  of  this 
strong  firm  man  shattered  by  the  invisible  stroke  of  sorrow, 
moved  him  so  deeply  that  speech  was  not  easy.  Adam  stood 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  in  this  way  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  ;  in  that  short  space  he  was  living  through  all  his 
love  again. 

"  She  can't  ha'  done  it,"  he  said,  still  without  moving  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself ;  "  it  was  fear  made 
her  hide  it  ...  I  forgive  her  for  deceiving  me  ...  I  forgive 
thee,  Hetty  .  .  .  thee  wast  deceived  too  .  .  .  it's  gone  hard 
wi'  thee,  my  poor  Hetty  .  .  .  but  they'll  never  make  me  be- 
lieve it." 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said 
with  fierce  abruptness, 

"  I'll  go  to  him — I'll  bring  him  back — I'll  make  him  go 
and  look  at  her  in  her  misery — he  shall  look  at  her  till  he  can't 
forget  it — it  shall  follow  him  night  and  day — as  long  as  he 
lives  it  shall  follow  him — he  shan't  escape  wi'  lies  this  time — 
I'll  fetch  him,  I'll  drag  him  myself." 

In  the  act  of  going  toward  the  door,  Adam  paused  automat- 
ically and  looked  about  for  his  hat,  quite  unconscious  whera 
he  was,  or  who  was  present  with  him.  Mr.  Irwine  had  fol- 
lowed him,  and  now  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying  in  a  quiet, 
but  decided  tone, 

"  No,  Adam,  no  ;  I'm  sure  you  will  wish  to  stay  and  see 
what  good  can  be  done  for  her,  instead  of  going  on  a  useless 
errand  of  vengeance.  The  punishment  will  surely  fall  without 
your  aid.  Besides,  he  is  no  longer  in  Ireland  ;  he  must  be  on 
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his  way  home — or  would  be  long  before  you  arrived;  for  his 
grandfather,  I  know,  wrote  for  him  to  come  at  least  ten  days 
ago.  I  want  you  now  to  go  with  me  to  Stoniton.  I  have  or- 
dered a  horse  for  you  to  ride  with  us,  as  soon  as  you  can  com- 
pose yourself." 

While  Mr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  Adam  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  actual  scene  ;  he  rubbed  his  hair  off  his  fore- 
head and  listened. 

"Remember,"  Mr.  Irwine  went  on,  "there  are  others  to 
think  of,  and  act  for,  besides  yourself,  Adam  ;  there  are  Hetty's 
friends,  the  good  Poysers,  on  whom  this  stroke  will  fall  more 
heavily  than  I  can  bear  to  think.  I  expect  it  from  your 
strength  of  mind,  Adam — from  your  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
man — that  you  will  try  to  act  as  long  as  action  can  be  of  any 
use." 

In  reality,  Mr.  Irwine  proposed  this  journey  to  Stoniton 
for  Adam's  own  sake.  Movement,  with  some  object  before 
him,  was  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  suf- 
fering in  these  first  hours. 

"  You  will  go  with  me  to  Stoniton,  Adam  ?  "  he  said  again, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  We  have  to  see  if  it  is  really  Hetty 
who  is  there,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  I'll  do  what  you  think  right.  But 
the  folks  at  th'  Hall  Farm  ?  "  . 

"  I  wish  them  not  to  know  till  I  return  to  tell  them  myself. 
I  shall  have  ascertained  things  then  which  I  am  uncertain 
about  now,  and  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Come  now, 
the  horses  are  ready." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  BITTER  WATERS  SPREAD. 

MR.  IRWINE  returned  from  Stoniton  in  a  post-chaise  that 
night,  and  'the  first  words  Carrol  said  to  him,  as  he  entered 
the  house,  were,  that  Squire  Donnithorne  was  dead — found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning — and  that  Mrs. 
Irwine  desired  him  to  say  she  should  be  awake  when  Mr. 
Irwine  came  home,  and  she  begged  him  not  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out seeing  her. 
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"  Well  Dauphin,"  Mrs.  Irwine  said,  as  her  son  entered  her 
worn,  "you're  come  at  last.  So  the  old  gentleman's  fidgeti- 
ness and  low  spirits,  which  made  him  send  for  Arthur  in  that 
sudden  way,  really  meant  something.  I  suppose  Carrol  has 
t.old  you  that  Donnithorne  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
morning.  You  will  believe  my  prognostications  another  time, 
though  I  dare  say  I  shan't  live  to  prognosticate  anything  but 
my  own  death." 

"  What  have  they  done  about  Arthur  ? "  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
"  Sent  a  messenge'-  to  await  him  at  Liverpool  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ralph  was  gone  before  the  news  was  brought  to  us. 
Dear  Arthur,  I  shall  live  now  to  see  him  master  at  the  Chase, 
and  making  good  times  on  the  estate,  like  a  generous-hearted 
fellow  as  he  is.  He'll  be  as  happy  as  a  king  now." 

Mr.  Irwine  could  not  help  giving  a  slight  groan  :  he  was 
worn  with  anxiety  and  exertion,  and  his  mother's  light  words 
were  almost  intolerable. 

"  What  are  you  so  dismal  about,  Dauphin  ?  Is  there  any 
bad  news  ?  Or  are  you  thinking  of  the  danger  for  Arthur  in 
crossing  that  frightful  Irish  Channel  at  this  time  of  year  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  I'm  not  thinking  of  that  ;  but  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  rejoice  just  now." 

"  You've  been  worried  by  this  law  business  that  you've 
been  to  Stoniton  about.  What  in  the  world  is  it,  that  you 
can't  tell  me  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  by  and  by,  mother.  It  would  not  be  right 
fcr  me  to  tell  you  at  present.  Good-night :  you'll  sleep  now 
you  have  no  longer  anything  to  listen  for." 

Mr.  Irwine  gave  up  his  intention  of  sending  a  letter  to  meet 
Arthur,  since  it  would  not  now  hasten  his  return :  the  news  of 
his  grandfather's  death  would  bring  him  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  come.  He  could  go  to  bed  now  and  get  some  need- 
ful rest,  before  the  time  came  for  the  morning's  heavy  duty  of 
carrying  his  sickening  news  to  the  Hal"  Farm  and  to  Adam's' 
home. 

Adam  himself  was  not  come  back  from  Stoniton,  for 
though  he  shrank  from  seeing  Hetty,  he  could  not  bear  to  go 
to  a  distance  from  her  again. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  rector — "  it's  no  use  for 
me  to  go  back.  I  can't  go  to  work  again  while  she's  here  ; 
and  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  o'  the  things  and  folks  round 
home.  I'll  take  a  bit  of  a  room  here,  where  I  can  see  the 
prison  walls,  and  perhaps  I  shall  get,  in  time,  to  bear  seeing 
Sr." 
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Adam  had  not  been  shaken  in  his  belief  that  Ketty  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  she  was  charged  with,  for  Mr.  Irwine, 
feeling  th  it  the  belief  in  her  guilt  would  be  a  crushing  addi- 
tion to  /•  lam's  load,  had  kept  from  him  the  facts  which  left 
no  hope  in  his  own  mind.  There  was  not  any  reason  for 
thrusting  the  whole  burden  on  Adam  at  once,  and  Mr.  Irwine, 
at  parting,  only  said,  "  If  the  evidence  should  tell  too  strongly 
against  her,  Adam,  we  may  still  hope  for  a  pardon.  Her 
youth  and  other  circumstances  will  be  a  plea  for  her." 

"  Ah  !  and  it's  right  people  should  know  how  she  was 
tempted  into  the  wrong  way,"  said  Adam,  with  bitter  earnest- 
ness. "  It's  right  they  should  know  it  was  a  fine  gentleman 
made  love  to  her,  and  turned  her  head  wi'  notions.  You'll 
remember,  sir,  you've  promised  to  tell  my  mother,  and  Seth, 
and  the  people  at  the  Farm,  who  it  was  as  led  her  wrong,  else 
they'll  think  harder  of  her  than  she  deserves.  You'll  be  doing 
her  a  hurt  by  sparing  him,  and  I  hold  him  the  guiltiest  before 
God,  let  her  ha'  done  what  she  may.  If  you  spare  him,  I'll 
expose  him  ! " 

"  I  think  your  demand  is  just,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Irwine, 
"  but  when  you  are  calmer,  you  will  judge  Arthur  more  merci- 
fully. I  say  nothing  now,  only  that  his  punishment  is  in  other 
hands  than  ours." 

Mr.  Irwine  felt  it  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  have  to 
tell  of  Arthur's  sad  part  in  the  story  of  sin  and  sorrow — he 
who  cared  for  Arthur  with  fatherly  affection — who  had  cared 
for  him  with  fatherly  pride.  But  he  saw  clearly  that  the  secret 
must  be  known  before  long,  even  apart  from  Adam's  deter- 
mination, since  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Hetty  would 
persist  to  the  end  in  her  obstinate  silence.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  withhold  nothing  from  the  Poysers,  but  to  tell  them 
the  worst  at  once,  for  there  was  no  time  to  rob  the  tidings  of 
their  suddenness.  Hetty's  trial  must  come  on  at  the  Lent 
'  assizes,  and  they  were  to  be  held  at  Stoniton  the  next  week. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  Martin  Poyser  could  escape  ' 
the  pain  of  being  called  as  a  witness,  and  it  was  better  he 
should  know  everything  as  long  beforehand  as  possible. 

Before  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  the  home  at  the 
Hall  Farm  was  a  house  of  mourning  for  a  misfortune  felt  to 
be  worse  than  death.  The  sense  of  family  disho'nor  was  too 
keen,  even  in  the  kind-hearted  Martin  Poyser  the  younger, 
to  leave  room  for  any  compassion  toward  Hetty.  He  and  his 
father  were  simple-minded  farmers,  proud  of  their  untarnished 
character,  croud  that  they  came  of  a  family  which  had  held 
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Up  US  head  and  paid  its'  way  as  far  back  as  its  name  was  in 
the  parish  register  ;  and  Hetty  had  brought  disgrace  on  them 
all  —  disgrace  that  could  never  be  wiped  out  That  was  the 
all-conquering  feeling  in  the  mind  both  of  father  and  son—  the 
scorching  sense  of  disgrace,  which  neutralized  all  other  sensi- 
bility ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  was  struck  with  surprise  to  observe 
that  Mrs.  Poyser  was  less  severe  than  her  husband.  We  are 
often  startled  by  the  severity  of  mild  people  on  exceptional 
occasions  ;  the  reason  is,  that  mild  people  are  most  likely  to 
be  under  the  yoke  of  traditional  impressions. 

I'm  willing  to  pay  any  money  as  is  wanted  toward  trying 
to  get  her  off,"  said  Martin  the  younger,  when  Mr.  Irwine 
was  gone,  while  the  old  grandfather  was  crying  in  the  opposite 
chair,  "but  I'll  not  go  nigh  her,  nor  ever  see  her  again,  by  my 
own  will.  She's  made  our  bread  bitter  to  us  for  all  our  lives 
to  come,  an'  we  shall  ne'er  hold  up  our  heads  i'  .this  parish 
nor  i'  any  other.  The  parson  talks  of  folks  pityin'  us  ;  it's 
poor  amends  pity  '11  make  us." 

"  Pity  !  "  said  the  grandfather,  sharply.  "  I  ne'er  wanted 
folks's  pity  i'  my  life  afore  ...  an'  I  mun  begin  to  be  looked 
down  on  now,  an'  me  turned  seventy-two  last  St.  Thomas's,  an" 
all  th'  under-bearers  and  pall-bearers  as  I'n  picked  for  my  fu- 
neral are  i'  this  parish  an'  the  next  to  't.  .  .  .  It's  o'  no  use 
now.  ...  I  mun  be  ta'en  to  the  grave  by  strangers." 

"  Don't  fret  so,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  had  spoken 
very  little,  being  almost  overawed  by  her  husband's  unusual 
hardness  and  decision.  "  You'll  have  your  children  wi'  you  : 
and  there's  the  lads  and  the  little  un  '11  grow  up  in  a  new 
parish  as  well  as  i'  th'  old  un." 

"  Ah  !  there's  no  staying  i'  this  country  for  us  now,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser,  and  the  hard  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his  round 
cheeks.  "  We  thought  it  'ud  be  bad  luck  if  th'  old  squire 
gave  us  notice  this  Lady-day,  but  I  must  gi'  notice  myself  now, 
an'  see  if  there  can  anybody  be  got  to  come  an'  take  to  the 
crops  as  I'n  put  i'  the  ground  ;  for  I  wonna  stay  upo'  that 
man's  land  a  day  longer  nor  I'm  forced  to  't.  An'  me,  as 
thought  him  such  a  good,  upright  young  man,  as  I  should  be 
be  glad  when  he  come  to  be  our  landlord.  I'll  ne'er  lift  my  hat 
to  'm  again,  nor  sit  i'  the  same  church  wi'  'm  .  .  .  a  man  aa 
has  brought  shame  on  respectable  folks  .  .  .  an'  pretended  to 
be  such  a  friend  to  everybody.  .  .  .  Poor  Adam  there  .  .  .  a 
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"  An'  you  t'  ha'  to  go  into  court  and  own  you're  akin  t' 
her,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Why,  they'll  cast  it  up  to  the  little 
un  as  isn't  four  'ear  old,  some  clay — they'll  cast  it  up  t'  her  as 
she'd  a  cousin  tried  at  the  'sizes  for  murder." 

"  It'll  be  their  own  wickedness,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice.  "  But  there's  one  above  'ull  take 
care  of  the  innicent  child,  else  it's  but  little  truth  they  tell  us 
at  church.  It'll  be  harder  nor  ever  to  die  an'  leave  the  little 
uns,  an'  nobody  to  be  a  mother  to  'm." 

"  We'd  better  ha'  sent  for  Dinah,  if  we'd  known  where  she 
is,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  ;  "  but  Adam  said  she'd  left  no  direction 
where  she'd  be  at  Leeds." 

"  Why,  she'd  be  wi'  that  woman  as  was  a  friend  to  her 
Aunt  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  comforted  a  little  by  this  sug- 
gestion of  her  husband's.  "  I've  often  heard  Dinah  talk  of 
her,  but  I  can't  remember  what  name  she  called  her  by.  But 
there's  Seth  Bede  ;  he's  like  enough  to  know,  for  she's  a 
preaching  woman  as  the  Methodists  think  a  deal  on." 

"  I'll  send  to  Seth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  I'll  send  Alick  to 
tell  him  to  come,  or  else  to  send  us  word  o'  the  woman's  name, 
an'  thee  can'st  write  a  letter  ready  to  send  off  to  Treddles'on 
as  soon  as  we  can  make  out  a  direction." 

"  It's  poor  work  writing  letters  when  you  want  folks  to 
come  to  you  i'  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  Happen  it'll  be 
ever  so  long  on  the  road,  an'  never  reach  her  at  last." 

Before  Alick  arrived  with  the  message,  Lisbeth's  thoughts 
too  had  already  flown  to  Dinah,  and  she  had  said  to  Seth. 

"  Eh  !  there's  no  comfort  for  us  i'  this  world  any  more, 
wi'out  thee  couldst  get  Dinah  Morris  to  come  to  us,  as  she  did 
when  my  old  man  died.  I'd  like  her  to  come  in  an'  take  me 
by  the  hand  again,  an'  talk  to  me  ;  she'd  tell  me  the  rights 
on't  belike — she'd  happen  to  know  some  good  i'  all  this  trouble 
an'  heartbreak  comin'  upo'  that  poor  lad,  as  ne'er  done  a  bit 
o'  wrong  in's  life,  but  war  better  nor  anybody  else's  son,  pick 
the  country  round.  Eh !  my  lad  ....  Adam,  my  poor 
lad  !  " 

"  Thee  wouldstna  like  me  to  leave  thee,  to  go  and  fetch 
Dinah  ?  "  said  Seth,  as  his  mother  sobbed,  and  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro. 

"  Fetch  her  ?  "  said  Lisbeth,  looking  up,  and  pausing  from 
her  grief,  like  a  crying  child  who  hears  some  promise  of  con- 
solation. "  Why,  what  place  is't  she's  at,  do  they  say  ?  " 

"  It's  a  good  way  off,  mother — Leeds,  a  big  town.  But  I 
could  be  back  in  three  days,  if  thee  couldst  spare  me." 
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"Nay,  nay,  I  canna  spare  thee.  Thee  must  go  an'  see 
thy  brother,  an'  bring  me  word  what  he's  a-doin'.  Mester 
Irwine  said  he'd  come  and  tell  me,  but  I  canna  make  out 
so  well  what  it  means  when  he  tells  me.  Thee  must  go  thysen 
sin'  Adam  wonna  let  me  go  to  'm.  Write  a  letter  to  Dinah, 
canstna  ?  Thee't  fond  enough  o'  writing  when  nobody  wants 
thee." 

"  I'm  not  sure  where  she'd  be  i'  that  big  town,"  said 
Seth.  "  If  I'd  gone  myself,  I  could  ha'  found  out  by  asking 
the  members  o'  the  society.  But  perhaps,  if  I  put  Sarah 
Williamson,  Methodist  preacher,  Leeds,  o'  th'  outside,  it 
might  get  to  her,  for  most  like  she'd  be  wi'  Sarah  William, 
son." 

Alick  came  now  with  the  message,  and  Seth,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  writing  to  Dinah,  gave  up  the  intention  ot 
writing  himself  ;  but  he  went  to  the  Hall  Farm  to  tell  them 
all  he  could  suggest  about  the  address  of  the  letter,  and  warn 
them  that  there  might  be  some  delay  in  the  delivery,  from 
his  not  knowing  an  exact  direction. 

On  leaving  Lisbeth  Mr.  Irwine  had  gone  to  Jonathan 
Burge,  who  had  also  a  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  what  was 
likely  to  keep  Adam  away  from  business  for  some  time  ; 
and  before  six  o'clock  that  evening  there  were  few  people 
in  Broxton  and  Hayslope  who  had  not  heard  the  sad  news. 
Mr.  Irwine  had  not  mentioned  Arthur's  name  to  Burge,  and 
yet  the  story  of  his  conduct  toward  Hetty,  with  all  the  dark 
shadows  cast  upon  it  by  its  terrible  consequences,  was  present- 
ly as  well  known  as  that  his  grandfather  was  dead,  and  he 
was  come  into  the  estate.  For  Martin  Poyser  felt  no  motive 
to  keep  silence  toward  the  one  or  two  neighbors  who  ven- 
tured to  come  and  shake  him  sorrowfully  by  the  hand  on  the 
first  day  of  his  trouble  ;  and  Carrol,  who  kept  his  ears  open 
to  all  that  passed  at  the  Rectory,  had  framed  an  inferential 
version  of  the  story,  and  found  early  opportunities  of  commu- 
nicating it. 

One  of  those  neighbors  who  came  to  Martin  Poyser,  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand  wichout  speaking  for  some  minutes, 
was  Bartle  Massey.  He  had  shut  up  his  school,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Rectory,  where  he  arrived  about  half  past  seven 
in  the  evening,  and,  sending  his  duty  to  Mr.  Irwine,  begged 
pardon  for  troubling  him  at  that  hour,  but  he  had  something 
particular  on  his  mind.  He  was  shown  into  the  study,  where 
Mr.  Irwine  soon  joined  him. 

*  Well,  Bartle  ?  "  said  Mr.   Irvine,  putting  out  his  hand. 
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That  was  not  his  usual  way  of  saluting  the  schoolmaster,  but 
trouble  makes  us  treat  all  who  feel  with  us  very  much  alike. 
"  Sit  down." 

"  You  know  what  I'm  come  about  as  well  as  I  do,  sir,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Bavtle. 

"  You  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  sad  news  that  has 
reached  you  ....  about  Hetty  Sorrel  ?  " 

"  Nay,  sir,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  about  Adam  Eede.  I 
understand  you  left  him  at  Stoniton,  and  I  beg  the  favor  of 
you  to  tell  me  what's  the  state  of  the  poor  lad's  mind,  and 
what  he  means  to  do.  For,  as  for  that  bit  o'  pink-and-\\hite 
they've  taken  the  trouble  to  put  in  jail,  1  doivt  value  her  a 
rotten  nut — not  a  rotten  nut — only  for  the  harm  or  good  that 
may  come  out  of  her  to  an  honest  man — a  lad  I've  set  such  store 
by — trusted  to  that  he'd  make  my  bit  o'  knowledge  go  a  good 

way  in  the  world Why,  sir,  he's  the  only  scholar  I've 

had  in  this  stupid  country  that  ever  had  the  will  or  the  head- 
piece for  mathematics.  If  he  hadn't  had  so  much  hard-work 
to  do,  poor  fellow,  he  might  have  gone  into  the  higher 
branches,  and  then  this  might  never  have  happened — might 
never  have  happened." 

Bartle  was  heated  by  the  exertion  of  walking  fast  in  an  agi- 
tated frame  of  mind,  and  was  notable  to  check  himself  on  this 
first  occasion  of  venting  his  feelings.  But  he  paused  now  to 
rub  his  moist  forehead,  and  probably  his  moist  eyes  also. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  when  this  pause  had  given 
him  time  to  reflect,  "  for  running  on  in  this  way  about  my  own 
feelings,  like  that  foolish  dog  of  mine,  howling  in  a  storm, 
when  there's  nobody  wants  to  listen  to  me.  I  came  to  hear 
you  speak,  not  to  talk  myself,  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
me  what  the  poor  lad's  doing." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  under  any  restraint,  Bartle,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine.  "  The  fact  is,  I'm  very  much  in  the  same  condition 
as  vou  just  now  ;  I've  a  great  deal  that's  painful  on  my  mind, 
and  I  find  it  hard  work  to  be  quite  silent  about  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  only  attend  to  others.  I  share  your  concern  foi 
Adam,  though  he  is  not  the  only  one  whose  sufferings  I  care 
for  in  this  affair.  He  intends  to  remain  at  Stoniton  till  aftei 
the  trial  :  it  will  come  on  probably  a  week  to-morrow.  He 
has  taken  a  room  there,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  do  so,  because 
I  think  it  better  he  should  be  away  from  his  own  home  at 
present  ;  and,  poor  fellow,  he  still  believes  Hetty  is  innocent 
— he  wants  to  summon  up  courage  to  see  her  if  he  can  ;  he 
is  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot  where  she  is.'' 
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"  Do  you  think  the  creatur's  guilty,  then  ?  "  said  Eartle. 
"  Do  you  think  they'll  hang  her  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  her  ;  the  evidence  is  very 
strong.  And  one  bad  symptom  is  that  she  denies  everything 
— denies  that  she  has  had  a  child,  in  the  face  of  the  most  posf- 
tive  evidence.  I  saw  her  myself,  and  she  was  obstinately  si- 
lent to  me  ;  she  shrank  up  like  a  frightened  animal  when  she 
saw  me.  I  was  never  so  shocked  in  my  life  as  at  the  change 
in  her.  But  I  trust  that,  in  the  worst  case,  we  may  obtain  a 
pardon  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  who  are  involved." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! "  said  Bartle  forgetting  in  his  irrita- 
tion to  whom  he  was  speaking — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
mean  it's  stuff  and  nonsense  for  the  innocent  to  care  about  her 
being  hanged.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  sooner  such 
women  are  put  out  of  the  world  the  better  ;  and  the  men  that 
help  'em  to  do  mischief  had  better  go  along  with  'em  for 
that  matter.  What  good  will  you  do  by  keeping  such  vermin 
alive,  eating  the  victual  that  'ud  feed  rational  beings  ?  But  if 
Adam's  fool  enough  to  care  about  it,  I  don't  want  him  to  suffer 

more   than's  needful Is  he  very  much  cut  up,  poor 

fellow  ? "  Bartle  added,  taking  out  his  spectacles  and  putting 
them  on,  as  if  they  would  assist  his  imagination. 

"  Yes,  I'm  afraid  theg  rief  cuts  very  deep,"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
"  He  looks  terribly  shattered,  and  a  certain  violence  came 
over  him  now  and  then  yesterday,  which  made  me  wish  I 
could  have  remained  near  him.  But  I  shall  go  to  Stoniton 
again  to-morrow,  and  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
strength  of  Adam's  principle  to  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to 
endure  the  worst  without  being  driven  to  anything  rash. 

Mr.  Irwine,  who  was  involuntarily  uttering  his  own  thoughts 
rather  than  addressing  Bartle  Massey  in  the  last  sentence,  had 
in  his  mind  the  possibility  that  the  spirit  of  vengeance  toward 
Arthur,  which  was  the  form  Adam's  anguish  was  continually 
taking,  might  make  him  seek  an  encounter  that  was  likely  to 
end  more  fatally  than  the  one  in  the  Grove.  This  possibility 
heightened  the  anxiety  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  Ar- 
thur's arrival.  But  Bartle  thought  Mr.  Irwine  was  referring 
to  suicide,  and  his  face  wore  a  new  alarm. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  in  my  head,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  hope  you'll  approve  of  it.  I'm  going  to  shut  up  my  school  j 
if  the  scholars  come,  they  must  go  back  again,  that's  all  ;  and 
I  shall  go  to  Stoniton  and  look  after  Adam  till  this  business 
is  over.  I'll  pretend  I'm  come  to  look  on  at  the  assizes ;  he 
can't  object  to  that.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Well,  said  Mr.  Irwine,  rather  hesitatingly,  "  there  would 

be  some  real  advantages  in  that and  I  honor  you  for 

your  friendship  toward  him,  Bartle.  But  ....  you  must  be 
careful  what  you  say  to  him,  you  know.  I'm  afraid  you  have 
too  little  fellow-feeling  in  what  you  consider  his  weakness 
about  Hetty." 

"  Trust  to  me,  sir — trust  to  me.  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I've  been  a  fool  myself  in  my  time,  but  that's  between  you  and 
me.  I  sha'n't  thrust  myself  on  him — only  keep  my  eye  on 
him,  and  see  that  he  gets  some  good  food,  and  put  in  a  word 
here  and  there." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  reassured  a  little  as  to  Bartle's 
discretion,  "  I  think  you'll  be  doing  a  good  deed,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  let  Adam's  mother  and  brother  know  that 
you're  going." 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,"  said  Bartle,  rising,  and  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  "  I'll  do  that — I'll  do  that ;  though  the  mother's  a 
whimpering  thing — I  don't  like  to  come  within  ear-shot  of 
her  ;  however,  she's  a  straight-backed,  clean  woman — none  of 
your  slatterns.  I  wish  you  good-by,  sfr,  and  thank  you  for  the 
time  you've  spared  me.  You're  everybody's  friend  in  this 
business — everybody's  friend.  It's  a  heavy  weight  you've  got 
on  your  shoulders." 

"  Good-by,  Bartle,  till  we  meet  at  Stoniton,  as  I  dare  say 
we  shall." 

Bartle  hurried  away  from  the  Rectory,  evading  Carrol's 
conversational  advances,  and  saying,  in  an  exasperated  tone, 
to  Vixen,  whose  short  legs  pattered  beside  him  on  the 
gravel, 

''  Now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  you  with  me,  you  good- 
for-nothing  woman.  You'd  go  fretting  yourself  to  death  if  I 
left  you  ;  you  know  you  would,  and  perhaps  get  snapped  up 
by  some  tramp ;  and  you'll  be  running  into  bad  company,  I 
expect,  putting  your  nose  in  every  hole  and  corner  where 
you've  no  business  ;  but  if  you  do  anything  disgraceful  I'll 
iisown  you — mind  that,  madam — mind  that  1 " 
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THE   EVE   OF   THE  TRIAL. 

AN  upper  room  in  a  dull  Stoniton  street,  with  two  beds  in 
it — one  laid  on  the  floor.  It  is  ten  o'clork  on  Thursday  ni^ht, 
and  the  dark  wall  opposite  the  window  shuts  out  the  moon- 
light that  might  have  struggled  with  the  light  of  the  one  dip 
candle  by  which  Bartle  Massey  is  pretending  to  read,  while  he 
is  really  looking  over  his  spectacles  at  Adam  Bede,  seated 
near  the  dark  window. 

You  would  hardly  have  known  it  was  Adam  without  being 
told.  His  face  has  got  thinner  this  last  week ;  he  has  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  neglected  beard  of  a  man  just  risen  from  a 
sick  bed.  His  heavy  black  hair  hangs  over  his  forehead,  and 
there  is  no  active  impulse  in  him  which  inclines  him  to  push  it 
off,  that  he  may  be  more  awake  to  what  is  around  him.  He 
has  one  arm  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  he  seems  to  be 
looking  down  at  his  clasped  hands.  He  is  roused  by  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Bartle  Massey,  rising  hastily  and  un- 
fastening the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Irwine. 

Adam  rose  from  his  chair  with  instinctive  respect  as  Mr. 
Irwine  approached  him  and  took  his  hand. 

"  I'm  late,  Adam,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  chair  which 
Bartle  placed  for  him  ;  "  but  I  was  later  in  setting  off  from 
Broxton  than  I  intended  to  be,  and  I  have  been  incessantly 
occupied  since  I  arrived.  I've  done  everything  now,  however 
— everything  that  can  be  done  to-night,  at  least.  Let  us  all 
sit  down.' 

Adam  took  his  chair  again  mechanically,  and  Bartle,  for 
whom  there  was  no  chair  remaining,  sat  on  the  bed  in  the 
background. 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  sir?"  said  Adam,  tremulously. 

"  Yes,  Adam  ;  I  and  the  chaplain  have  both  been  with  her 
this  evening." 

"  Did  you  ask  her,  sir  ....  did  you  say  anything  about 
me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  with  some  hesitation,  "  I  spok^'tf 
you.  I  said  you  wished  to  see  her  before  the  trial,  if  she  co*. 
seated." 
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As  Mr.  Irwlne  paused,  Adam  looked  at  him  with  eager, 
questioning  eyes. 

"  You  know  she  shrinks  from  seeing  any  one,  Adam.  It  is 
not  only  you — some  fatal  influence  seems  to  have  shut  up  her 
heart  against  her  fellow-creatures.  She  has  scarcely  said  any- 
thing more  than  '  No,'  either  to  me  or  the  chaplain.  Three 
or  four  days  ago,  before  you  were  mentioned  to  her,  when  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  any  one  of  her  family  whom  she  would 
like  to  see — to  whom  she  could  open  her  mind,  she  said,  with 
a  violent  shudder,  '  Tell  them  not  to  come  near  me — I  won't 
see  any  of  them.' " 

Adam's  head  was  hanging  down  again,  and  he  did  not 
speak.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr. 
Irwine  said, 

"  I  don't  like  to  advise  you  against  your  own  feelings, 
Adam,  if  they  now  urge  you  strongly  to  go  and  see  her  to- 
morrow morning,  even  without  her  consent.  It  is  just  poS' 
sible,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
interview  might  affect  her  favorably.  But  I  grieve  to  say  I 
have  scarcely  any  hope  of  that.  She  didn't  seem  agitated 
when  I  mentioned  your  name;  she  only  said  'No,' in  the 
same  cold,  obstinate  way  as  usual.  And  if  the  meeting  had 
no  good  effect  on  her,  it  would  be  pure,  useless  suffering  to 
you — severe  suffering,  I  fear.  She  is  very  much  changed  "... 

Adam  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  seized  his  hat  which 
lay  on  the  table.  But  he  stood  still  then,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Irwine,  as  if  he  had  a  question  to  ask,  which  it  was  yet  diffi- 
cult to  utter.  Bartle  Massey  rose  quietly,  turned  the  key  in 
the  door,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Is  he  come  back  ? "  said  Adam  at  last. 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  quietly.  "  Lay  down 
your  hat,  Adam,  unless  you  would  like  to  walk  out  with  me 
for  a  little  fresh  air.  I  fear  you  have  not  been  out  again  to- 
day." 

"  You  needn't  deceive  me,  sir,"  said  Adam,  looking  hard 
at  Mr.  Irwine,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  suspicion. 
"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  only  want  justice.  I  want 
him  to  feel  what  she  feels.  It's  his  work.  .  .  she  was  a  child 
as  it  'ud  ha'  gone  t'anybody's  heart  to  look  at  .  .  .1  don't 
care  what  she's  done.  .  .  it  was  him  brought  her  to  it.  And 
he  shall  know  it.  . .  he  shall  feel  it.  .  .  if  there's  a  just  God,  he 
shall  feel  what  it  is  t'  ha'  brought  a  child  like  her  to  sin  and 
misery".  .  . 

"  I'm  not  deceiving  you,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Irwine  j  "  AT- 
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thur  Donnithorne  is  not  come  back — was  not  come  back  when 
I  left.  I  have  left  a  letter  for  him ;  he  will  know  all  as  soon 
as  he  arrives." 

"  But  you  don't  mind  about  it,"  said  Adam,  indignantly. 
"  You  think  it  doesn't  matter  as  she  lies  there  in  shame  and 
misery,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  it — he  suffers  nothing." 

"  Adam,  he  will  know — he  will  suffer,  long  and  bitterly. 
He  has  a  heart  and  a  conscience  ;  I  can't  be  entirely  deceived 
in  his  character.  I  am  convinced — I  am  sure  he  didn't  fall 
under  temptation  without  a  struggle.  He  may  be  weak,  but 
he  is  not  callous,  not  coldly  selfish.  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  will  be  a  shock  of  which  he  will  feel  the  effects  all  his 
life.  Why  do  you  crave  vengeance  in  this  way  ?  No  amount 
of  torture  that  you  could  inflict  on  him  could  benefit  her" 

"  No — O  God,  no,"  Adam  groaned  out,  sinking  on  his 
chair  again  ;  "  but  that  is  the  deepest  curse  of  all  ...  that's 
what  makes  the  blackness  of  it  .  .  .  //  can  never  be  undone. 
My  poor  Hetty.  .  .  she  can  never  be  my  sweet  Hetty  again. . . 
the  prettiest  thing  that  God  had  made — smiling  up  at  me  ... 
I  thought  she  loved  me  . . .  and  was  goojd  ".  .  . 

Adam's  voice  had  been  gradually  sinking  into  a  hoarse  un- 
dertone, as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself ;  but  now  he 
said  abruptly,  looking  at  Mr.  Irwine, 

"  But  she  isn't  as  guilty  as  they  say?  You  don't  think 
she  is,  sir?  She  can't  ha'  done  it." 

"  That  perhaps  can  never  be  known  with  certainty,  Adam," 
Mr.  Irwine  answered,  gently.  "  In  these  cases  we  sometimes 
form  our  judgment  on  what  seems  to  us  strong  evidence,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  knowing  some  small  fact,  our  judgment  is 
wrong.  But  suppose  the  worst ;  you  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  guilt  of  her  crime  lies  with  him,  and  that  he  ought  to 
bear  the  punishment.  It  is  not  for  us  men  to  apportion  the 
shares  of  moral  guilt  and  retribution.  We  find  it  impossible 
to  avoid  mistakes  even  in  determining  who  has  committed  a 
single  criminal  act,  and  the  problem  how  far  a  man  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  his  own 
deed,  is  one  that  might  well  make  us  tremble  to  look  into  it. 
The  evil  consequences  that  may  lie  folded  in  a  single  act  of 
selfish  indulgence,  is  a  thought  so  awful  that  it  ought  surely 
tr  awaken  some  feeling  less  presumptuous  than  a  rash  desire 
to  punish.  You  have  a  mind  that  can  understand  this  fully, 
Adam,  when  you  are  calm.  Don't  suppose  I  can't  enter  into 
the  anguish  that  drives  you  into  this  state  of  revengeful  ha- 
tred ;  but  think  of  thisj  if  you  were  to  obev  your  passion—' 
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for  it  «•  passion,  and  you  deceive  yourself  in  calling  it  justice 
— it  might  be  with  you  precisely  as  it  has  been  with  Arthur ; 
nay,  worse  ;  your  passion  might  lead  you  yourself  into  a  hor- 
rible crime." 

"  No — not  worse,"  said  Adam,  bitterly ;  "  I  don't  believe 
it's  worse — I'd  sooner  do  it — I'd  sooner  do  a  wickedness  as 
I  could  suffer  for  myself,  than  ha'  brought  her  to  do  wicked- 
ness and  then  stand  by  and  see  'em  punish  her  while  they  let 
me  alone  ;  and  all  for  a  bit  o'  pleasure,  as,  if  he'd  had  a  man's 
heart  in  him,  he'd  ha'  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  he'd  ha' 
taken  it.  What  if  he  didn't  foresee  what's  happened  ?  He 
feresaw  enough  ;  he'd  no  right  t'  expect  anything  but  harm 
and  shame  to  her.  And  then  he  wanted  to  smooth  it  off 
wi'  lies.  No — there's  plenty  o'  things  folks  are  hanged  for, 
not  half  so  hateful  as  that;  let  a  man  do  what  he  will,  if  he 
knows  he's  to  bear  the  punishment  himself,  he  isn't  half  so 
bad  as  a  mean  selfish  coward  as  makes  things  easy  t' him- 
self, and  knows  all  the  while  the  punishment  'ull  fall  on  some- 
body else." 

"  There  again  you  partly  deceive  yourself,  Adam.  There 
is  no  sort  of  wrong  deed  of  which  a  man  can  bear  the  punish- 
ment alone  ;  you  can't  isolate  yourself,  and  say  that  the  evil 
which  is  in  you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives  are  as  thor- 
oughly blended  with  each  other  as  the  air  they  breathe ;  evil 
spreads  as  necessarily  as  disease.  I  know,  I  feel  the  terrible 
extent  of  suffering  this  sin  of  Arthur's  has  caused  to  others  ; 
but  so  does  every  sin  cause  suffering  to  others  besides  those 
who  commit  it.  An  act  of  vengeance  on  your  part  against 
Arthur  would  simply  be  another  evil  added  to  those  we  are 
suffering  under  ;  you  could  not  bear  the  punishment  alone  ; 
you  would  entail  the  worst  sorrows  on  every  one  'who  loves 
you.  You  would  have  committed  an  act  of  blind  fury,  that 
would  leave  all  the  present  evils  just  as  they  were,  and  add 
worse  evils  to  them.  You  may  tell  me  that  you  meditate 
no  fatal  act  of  vengeance  ;  but  the  feeling  in  your  mind  is 
what  gives  birth  to  "such  actions,  and  as  long  as  you  indulge 
it,  as  long  as  you  do  not  see  that  to  fix  your  mind  on  Arthur's 
punishment  is  revenge,  and  not  justice,  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  led  on  to  the  commission  of  some  great  wrong.  Re- 
member what  you  told  me  about  your  feelings  after  you  had 
given  that  blow  to  Arthur  in  the  Grove." 

Adam  was  silent ;  the  last  words  had  called  up  a  vivid 
image  of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Irwine  left  him  to  his  thoughts, 
while  he  spoke  to  Bartle  Massey  about  old  Mr.  Donnithorne's 
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funeral  and  other  matters  of  an  indifferent  kind.  But  at  length 
Adam  turned  round  and  said  in  a  more  subdued  tone, 

"  I've  not  asked  about  'em  at  th'  Hall  Farm,  sir.  Is  Mr. 
Poyser  coming  ?  " 

"  He  is  come  •  he  is  in  Stoniton  to-night.  But  I  could  not 
advise  him  to  see  you,  Adam.  His  own  mind  is  in  a  very  per- 
turbed state,  and  it  is  best  he  should  not  see  you  till  you  are 
calmer." 

"  Is  Dinah  Morris  come  to  'em,  sir  ?  Seth  said  they'd  sent 
for  her." 

"  No.  Mr.  Poyser  tells  me  she  was  not  come  when  he  left. 
They  are  afraid  the  letter  has  not  reached  her.  It  seems  they 
had  no  exact  address." 

Adam  sat  ruminating  a  little  while,  and  then  said, 

"  I  wonder  if  Dinah  'ud  ha'  gone  to  see  her.  But  perhaps 
the  Poysers  would  ha'  been  sorely  against  it,  since  they  won't 
come  nigh  her  themselves.  But  I  think  she  would,  for  the 
Methodists  are  great  folks  for  going  into  the  prisons ;  and 
Seth  said  he  thought  she  would.  She'd  a  very  tender  way 
with  her,  Dinah  had  ;  I  wonder  if  she  could  ha'  done  any 
good.  You  never  saw  her.  sir,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  I  had  a  conversation  with  her — she  pleased 
me  a  good  deal.  And  now  you  mention  it,  I  wish  she  would 
come  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  a  gentle,  mild  woman  like  her 
might  move  Hetty  to  open  her  heart.  The  jail  chaplain  is 
rather  harsh  in  his  manner." 

"  But  it's  o'  no  use  if  she  doesn't  come,"  said  Adam,  sadly. 

"  If  I'd  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would  have  taken  some 
measure  for  finding  her  out,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  "  but  it's  too 
late  now,  I  fear  .  .  .  Well,  Adam,  I  must  go  now.     Try  to  get  • 
some  rest  to-night.     God  bless  you.     I'll  see  you  early  to- 
morrow morning.5' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   MORNING   OF   THE  TRIAL. 


AT  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  Adam  was  alone  in  his  dull 
upper  room  ;  his  watch  lay  before  him  on  the  table,  as  if  he 
were  counting  the  long  minutes.  He  had  no  knowledge  ot 
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what  was  likely  to  be  said  by  the  witnesses  on  the  trial,  for  he 
had  shrunk  from  all  the  particulars  connected  with  Hetty's 
arrest  and  accusation.  This  brave  active  man,  who  would 
have  hastened  toward  any  danger  or  toil  to  rescue  Hetty  from 
an  apprehended  wrong  or  misfortune,  felt  himself  powerless 
to  contemplate  irremediable  evil  and  suffering.  The  suscepti- 
bility which  would  have  been  an  impelling  force  where  there 
was  any  possibility  of  action,  became  helpless  anguish  when 
he  was  obliged  to  be  passive  ;  or  else  sought  an  active  outlet 
in  the  thought  of  inflicting  justice  on  Arthur.  Energetic 
natures,  strong  for  all  strenuous  deeds,  will  often  rush  away 
from  a  hopeless  sufferer,  as  if  they  were  hard-hearted.  It  is 
the  over-mastering  sense  of  pain  that  drives  them.  They 
shrink  by  an  ungovernable  instinct,  as  they  would  shrink  from 
laceration.  Adam  had  brought  himself  to  think  of  seeing 
Hetty,  if  she  would  consent  to  see  him,  because  he  thought 
the  meeting  might  possibly  be  a  good  to  her — might  help  to 
melt  away  this  terrible  hardness  they  told  him  of.  If  she  saw 
he  bore  her  no  ill-will  for  what  she  had  done  to  him,  she  might 
open  her  heart  to  him.  But  this  resolution  had  been  an  im- 
mense effort  ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  changed 
face,  as  a  timid  woman  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  surgeon's 
knife  ;  and  he  chose  now  to  bear  the  long  hours  of  suspense, 
rather  than  encounter  what  seemed  to  him  the  more  intoler- 
able agony  of  witnessing  her  trial. 

Deep,  unspeakable  suffering  may  well  be  called  a  baptism, 
a  regeneration,  the  initiation  into  a  new  state.  The  yearning 
memories,  the  bitter  regret,  the  agonized  sympathy,  the  strug- 
gling appeals  to  the  Invisible  Right — all  the  intense  emotions 
which  had  filled  the  days  and  nights  of  the  past  week,  and 
were  compressing  themselves  again  like  an  eager  crowd  into 
the  hours  of  this  single  morning,  made  Adam  look  back  on 
all  the  previous  years  as  if  they  had  been  a  dim,  sleepy,  ex- 
istence, and  he  had  only  now  awaked  to  full  consciousness. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  always  before  thought  it  a  light 
thing  that  men  should  suffer  ;  as  if  all  that  he  had  himself 
endured,  and  called  sorrow  before,  was  only  a  moment's  stroke 
that  had  never  left  a  bruise.  Doubtless  a  great  anguish  may 
do  the  work  of  years,  and  we  may  come  out  from  that  baptism 
of  fire  with  a  soul  full  of  new  awe  and  pity. 

"  O  God  !  "  Adam  groaned,  as  he  leaned  on  the  table,  and 
looked  blankly  at  the  face  of  the  watch,  "  and  men  have  suf- 
fered like  this  before  .  .  and  poor  helpless  young  thingahave 
suffered  like  her  .  .  .  Such  a  little  while  ago,  looking  so  happy 
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ana  so  pretty  .  .  .  kissing  'em  all,  her  grandfather  and  all  of 
'em,  and  they  wishing  her  luck.  ...  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Hetty 
.  .  .  dost  think  on  it  now  ?  " 

Adam  started  and  looked  round  toward  the  door.  Vixen 
had  begun  to  whimper,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  stick 
and  a  lame  walk  on  the  stairs.  It  was  Bartle  Massey  come 
back.  Could  it  be  all  over  ? 

Bartle  entered  quickly,  and,  going  up  to  Adam,  grasped 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  I'm  just  come  to  look  at  you,  my  boy, 
for  the  folks  are  gone  out  of  court  for  a  bit." 

Adam's  heart  beat  so  violently,  he  was  unable  to  speak — 
he  could  only  return  the  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  ;  and 
Bartle,  drawing  up  the  other  chair,  came  and  sat  in  front  of 
him,  taking  off  his  hat  and  his  spectacles. 

"  That's  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before,"  he  oh 
served — "  to  go  out  o'  doors  with  my  spectacles  on.  I  clean 
forgot  to  take  'em  off." 

The  old  man  made  this  trivial  remark,  thinking  it  better 
not  to  respond  at  all  to  Adam's  agitation  ;  he  would  gather, 
in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  was  nothing  decisive  to  com- 
municate at  present. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  rising  again,  "  I  must  see  to  your 
having  a  bit  of  the  loaf,  and  some  of  that  wine  Mr.  Irwine 
sent  this  morning.  He'll  be  angry  with  me  if  you  don't  have 
it.  Come  now,"  he  went  on,  bringing  forward  the  bottle  and 
the  loaf,  and  pouring  some  wine  into  a  cup,  "  I  must  have  a 
bit  and  .a  sup  myself.  Drink  a  drop  with  me,  my  lad — drink 
with  me." 

Adam  pushed  the  cup  gently  away,  and  said,  entreatingly, 
"  Tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Massey — tell  me  all  about  it.  Was 
she  there  ?  Have  they  begun  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  yes — it's  taken  all  the  time  since  I  first 
went ;  but  they're  slow,  they're  slow  ;  and  there's  the  counsel 
they've  got  for  her  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  whenever  he  can, 
and  makes  a  deal  to  do  with  cross-examining  the  witnesses, 
and  quarrelling  with  the  other  lawyers.  That's  all  he  can  do 
for  the  money  they  give  him  ;  and  it's  a  big  sum — it's  a  big 
sum.  But  he's  a  cute  fellow,  with  an  eye  that  'ud  pick  the 
needles  out  of  the  hay  in  no  time.  If  a  man  had  got  no  feel- 
ings, it  'ud  be  as  good  as  a  demonstration  to  listen  to  what 
goes  on  in  court ;  but  a  tender  heart  makes  one  stupid.  I'd 
have  given  up  figures  forever  only  to  have  had  some  good  news 
to  bring  to  you,  my  poor  lad." 

*  ?ut  does  it  seem  to  be  going  against  her  ? "  said  Adam. 
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"  Tell  me  what  they've  said.  I  must  know  it  now — must 
know  what  they  have  to  bring  against  her." 

"  Why,  the  chief  evidence  yet  has  been  the  "doctors  ;  all 
but  Martin  Poyser — poor  Martin  !  Everybody  in  court  felt 
for  him — it  was  like  one  sob,  the  sound  they  made  when  he 
came  down  again.  The  worse  was,  when  they  told  him  to 
look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  hard  work,  poor 
fellow — it  was  hard  work.  Adam,  my  boy,  the  blow  falls 
heavily  on  him  as  well  as  you  ;  you  must  help  poor  Martin  ; 
you  must  show  courage.  Drink  some  wine  now,  and  show 
me  you  mean  to  bear  it  like  a  man." 

Bartle  had  made  the  right  sort  of  appeal.  Adam,  with  an 
air  of  quiet  obedience,  took  up  the  cup  and  drank  a  little. 

"Tell  me  how  she  looked  ?  "  he  said  presently. 

"  Frightened,  very  frightened,  when  they  first  brought  her 
in  ;  it  was  the  first  sight  of  the  crowd  and  the  judge,  poor 
creature.  And  there's  a  lot  o'  foolish  women  in  fine  clothes, 
with  gewgaws  all  up  their  arms,  and  feathers  on  their  heads, 
sitting  near  the  judge  :  they've  dressed  themselves  out  in  that 
way,  one  'ud  think,  to  be  scarecrows  and  warnings  against 
any  man  ever  meddling  with  a  woman  again  ;  they  put  up 
their  glasses,  and  stared  and  whispered.  But  after  that  she 
stood  like  a  white  image,  staring  down  at  her  hands,  and 
seeming  neither  to  hear  nor  see  anything.  And  she's  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  She  didn't  speak  when  they  asked  her  if  she'd 
plead  '  guilty  '  or  '  not  guilty,'  and  they  pled  '  not  guilty'  for 
her.  But  when  she  heard  her  uncle's  name,  there  seemed  to 
go  a  shiver  right  through  her  ;  and  when  they  told  him  to  look 
at  her, -she  hung  her  head  down  and  cowered,  and  hid  hei 
face  in  her  hands.  He'd  much  ado  to  speak,  poor  man,  his 
voice  trembled  so.  And  the  counsellors — who  look  as  hard  as 
nails  mostly — I  saw,  spared  him  as  much  as  they  could.  Mr. 
Irwine  put  himself  near  him,  and  went  with  him  out  o'  court. 
Ah  !  it's  a  great  thing  in  a  man's  life  to  be  able  to  stand  by  a 
neighbor,  and  uphold  him  in  such  trouble  as  that." 

"  God  bless  him  and  you  too,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  in 
a  low  voice,  laying  his  hand  on  Bartle's  arm. 

"  Ay,  ay,  he's  good  metal ;  he  gives  the  right  ring  when 
you  try  him,  our  parson  does.  A  man  o'  sense — says  no  more 
than's  needful.  He's  not  one  of  those  that  think  they  can 
comfort  you  with  chattering;  a?  if  folks  who  stand  by  and  look 
on  knew  a  deal  better  what  the  trouble  was  than  those  who 
have  to  bear  it.  I've  had  to  do  with  such  folks  in  my  time — 
in  the  South,  when  I  was  in  trouble  myself.  Mr.  Irwine  is  tc 
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be  a  witness  himself,  by  and  by,  on  her  side,  you  know,  to 
speak  to  her  character  and  bringing  up." 

"  But  the  other  evidence  .  .  .  does  it  go  heard  against  her  ?  " 
said  Adam.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Massey  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth." 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  yes  :  the  truth  is  the  best  thing  to  tell.  It 
must  come  at  last.  The  doctors'  evidence  is  heavy  on  her — 
is  heavy.  But  she's  gone  on  denying  she's  had  a  child  from 
first  to  last  :  these  poor  silly  woman-things — they've  not  the 
sense  to  know  it's  no  use  denying  what's  proved.  It'll  make 
against  her  with  the  jury,  I  doubt,  her  being  so  obstinate  : 
they  may  be  less  for  recommending  her  to  mercy,  if  the  ver- 
dict's against  her.  But  Mr.  Irwine  '11  leave  no  stone  unturned 
with  the  judge — you  may  rely  upon  that,  Adam." 

"  Is  there  nobody  to  stand  by  her,  and  seem  to  care  for  her, 
in  the  court  ? "  said  Adam. 

"  There's  the  chaplain  o'  the  jail  sits  near  her,  but  he's  a 
sharp  ferrety-faced  man — another  sort  o'  flesh  and  blood  to 
Mr.  Irwine.  They  say  the  jail  chaplains  are  mostly  the  fag- 
end  o'  the  clergy." 

"  There's  one  man  as  ought  to  be  there,"  said  Adam  bit- 
terly. Presently  he  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  fixedly  out  of 
the  window,  apparently  turning  over  some  new  idea  in  his 
mind. 

"  Mr.  Massey,"  he  said  at  last,  pushing  the  hair  off  his  fore- 
head, "  I'll  go  gack  with  you.  I'll  go  into  court.  It's  cowardly 
of  me  to  keep  away.  I'll  stand  by  her — I'll  own  her — for 
all  she's  been  deceitful.  They  oughtn't  to  cast  her  off — her 
own  flesh  and  blood.  We  hand  folks  over  to  God's  mercy,  and 
show  none  ourselves.  I  used  to  be  hard  sometimes  :  I'll 
never  be  hard  again.  I'll  go,  Mr.  Massey — I'll  go  with  you." 

There  was  a  decision  in  Adam's  manner  which  would 
have  prevented  Bartle  from  opposing  him,  even  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so.  He  only  said, 

"  Take  a  bit,  then,  and  another  sup,  Adam,  for  the  love 
of  me.  See,  I  must  stop  and  eat  a  morsel.  Now  you  take 
some." 

Nerved  by  an  active  resolution,  Adam  took  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  drank  some  wine.  He  was  haggard  and  unshaven. 
as  he  had  been  yesterday,  but  he  stood  upright  again,  and 
looked  more  like  the  Adam  Bede  of  former  days. 
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[AFTER  XLIII. 

THE   VERDICT. 

THE  place  fitted  up  that  day  as  a  court  of  justice  was  a 
grand  old  hall,  now  destroyed  by  fire.  The  midday  light  that 
fell  on  the  close  pavement  of  human  heads,  was  shed  through 
a  line  of  high  pointed  windows,  variegated  with  the  mellow 
tints  of  old  painted  glass.  Grim  dusty  armor  hung  in  high 
relief  in  front  of  the  dark  oaken  gallery  at  the  farther  end  ; 
and  under  the  broad  arch  of  the  great  mullioned  window 
opposite  was  spread  a  curtain  of  old  tapestry,  covered  with 
dim  melancholy  figures,  like  a  dozing  indistinct  dream  of  the 
past.  It  was  a  place  that  through  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
haunted  with  the  shadowy  memories  of  old  kings  and  queens, 
unhappy,  discrowned,  imprisoned  ;  but  to-day  all  those  shad- 
ows had  fled,  and  not  a  soul  in  the  vast  hall  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  any  but  a  living  sorrow,  which  was  quivering  in  warm 
hearts. 

But  that  sorrow  seemed  to  have  made  itself  feebly  felt 
hitherto,  now  when  Adam  Bede's  tall  figure  was  suddenly 
seen,  being  ushered  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  dock.  In 
the  broad  sunlight  of  the  great  hall,  among  the  sleek  shaven 
faces  of  other  men,  the  marks  of  suffering  in  his  face  were 
startling  even  to  Mr.  Irwine,  who  had  last  seen  him  in  the  dim 
light  of  his  small  room ;  and  the  neighbors  from  Hayslope 
who  were  present,  and  who  told  Hetty  Sorrel's  story  by  their 
firesides  in  their  old  age,  never  forgot  to  say  how  it  moved 
them  when  Adam  Bede,  poor  fellow,  taller  by  the  head  than 
most  of  the  people  round  him,  came  into  court,  and  took  his 
place  by  her  side. 

But  Hetty  did  not  see  him.  She  was  standing  in  the 
same  position  Bartle  Massey  had  described,  her  hands  crossed 
over  each  other,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  them.  Adam  had 
not  dared  to  look  at  her  in  the  first  moments,  but  at  last, 
when  the  attention  of  the  court  was  withdrawn  by  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  turned  his  face  toward  her  with  a  resolution  not 
to  shrink. 

Why  did  they  say  she  was  so  changed  ?  In  the  corpse  we 
love,  it  is  the  likeness  we  see — it  is  the  likeness,  which  makes 
itself  felt  the  mors  keenly  because  something  else  was,  and  is 
not.  There  they  were — the  sweet  face  and  neck,  with  the  dark 
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tendrils  of  hair,  the  long  dark  lashes,  the.  rounded  cheek  and 
the  pouting  lips  ;  pale  and  thin — yes — but  like  Hetty,  and 
only  Hetty.  Others  thought  she  looked  as  if  some  demon 
had  cast  a  blighting  glance  upon  her,  withered  up  the  woman's 
soul  in  her,  and  left  only  a  hard  despairing  obstinacy.  But 
the  mother's  yearning,  that  completes!  type  of  the  life  in  an- 
other life  which  is  the  essence  of  real  human  love,  feels  the 
presence  of  the  cherished  child  even  in  the  debased,  degraded 
man  ;  and  to  Adam,  this  pale,  hard-looking  culprit  was  the 
Hetty  who  had  smiled  at  him  in  the  garden  under  the  apple- 
tree  boughs — she  was  that  Hetty's  corpse,  which  he  had  trem- 
bled to  look  at  the  first  time,  and  then  was  unwilling  to  turn 
away  his  eyes  from. 

But  presently  he  heard  something  that  compelled  him  to 
listen,  and  made  the  sense  of  sight  less  absorbing.  A  woman 
was  in  the  witness-box,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  spoke  in  a 
firm  distinct  voice.  She  said, 

"  My  name  is  Sarah  Stone.  I  am  a  widow,  and  keep  a 
small  shop  licensed  to  sell  tobacco,  snuff,  and  tea,  in  Church 
Lane,  Stoniton.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  same  young 
woman  who  came,  looking  ill  and  tired,  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  asked  for  a  lodging  at  my  house  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  27th  of  February.  She  had  taken  the  house  for  a 
public,  because  there  was  a  figure  against  the  door.  And 
when  I  said  I  didn't  take  in  lodgers,  the  prisoner  began  to 
cry,  and  said  she  was  too  tired  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  she 
only  wanted  a  bed  for  one  night.  And  her  prettiness,  and 
her  condition,  and  something  respectable  about  her  clothes 
and  looks,  and  the  trouble  she  seemed  to  be  in,  made  me  as 
I  couldn't  find  in  my  heart  to  send  her  away  at  once.  I  asked 
her  to  sit  down,  and  gave  her  some  tea,  and  asked  her  where 
she  was  going,  and  where  her  friends  were.  She  said  she  was 
going  home  to  her  friends  ;  they  were  farming  folks  a  good 
way  off.  and  she'd  had  a  long  journey  that  had  cost  her  more 
money  than  she  expected,  so  as  she'd  hardly  any  money  left 
in  her  pocket,  and  was  afraid  of  going  where  it  would  cost  her 
much.  She  had  been  obliged  to  sell  most  of  the  things  out 
of  her  basket,  but  she'd  thankfully  give  a  shilling  for  a  bed. 
I  saw  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  take  the  young  woman  in 
for  the  night.  I  had  only  one  room,  but  there  were  two  beds 
in  it,  and  I  told  her  she  might  stay  with  me.  I  thought  she'd 
been  led  wrong  and  got  into  trouble,  but  if  she  was  goms  v 
her  friends,  it  would  be  a  good  work  to  keep  her  out  oj 
farther  harm." 
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The  witness  then  stated  that  in  the  night  a  child  was  born, 
and  she  identified  the  baby-clothes  then  shown  to  her  as  tbos« 
in  which  she  had  herself  dressed  the  child. 

"  These  are  the  clothes.  I  made  them  myself,  and  had 
kept  them  by  me  ever  since  my  last  child  was  born.  I  took 
a  deal  of  trouble  both  for  the  child  and  the  mother.  I  couldn't 
help  taking  to  the  little  thing  and  being  anxious  about  it.  I 
didn't  send  for  a  doctor,  for  there  seemed  no  need.  I  told 
the  mother  in  the  daytime  she  must  tell  me  the  name  of  her 
friends,  and  where  they  lived,  and  let  me  write  to  them.  She 
said,  by  and  by  she  would  write  herself,  but  not  to-day.  She 
would  have  no  nay,  but  she  would  get  up  and  be  dressed,  in 
spite  of  everything  I  could  say.  She  said  she  felt  quite  strong 
enough,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  spirit  she  showed.  But  I 
wasn't  quite  easy  what  I  should  do  about  her,  and  towards 
evening  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  go,  after  meeting  was  over, 
and  speak  to  our  minister  about  it.  I  left  the  house  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  I  didn't  go  out  at  the  shop  door,  but 
at  the  back  door,  which  opens  into  a  narrow  alley.  I've  only 
got  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  and  the 
bedroom  both  look  into  the  alley.  I  left  the  prisoner  sitting 
up  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  with  the  baby  on  her  lap.  She 
hadn't  cried  or  seemed  low  at  all,  as  she  did  the  night  before. 
I  thought  she  had  a  strange  look  with  her  eyes,  and  she  got 
a  bit  flushed  toward  evening.  I  was  afraid  of  the  fever,  and  I 
thought  I'd  call  and  ask  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  experi- 
enced woman,  to  come  back  with  me  when  I  went  out.  It 
was  a  very  dark  night.  I  didn't  fasten  the  door  behind  me  ; 
there  was  no  lock  ;  it  was  a  latch  with  a  bolt  irjside,  and  when 
there  was  nobody  in  the  house  I  always  went  out  at  the  shop 
door.  But  I  thought  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  it  un- 
fastened that  little  while.  I  was  longer  than  I  meant  to  be, 
for  I  had  to  wait  for  the  woman  that  came  back  with  me.  It 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  we  got  back,  and  when  we 
went  in,  the  candle  was  burning  just  as  I  left  it,  but  the 
prisoner  and  the  baby  were  both  gone.  SheM  taken  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  but  she'd  left  the  basket  and  the  things  in  it. 
...  I  was  dreadful  frightened,  and  angry  with  her  for  going. 
I  didn't  go  to  give  information,  because  I'd  no  thought  she 
meant  to  do  any  harm,  and  I  knew  she  had  money  in  her 
pocket  to  buy  food  and  lodging.  I  didn't  like  to  set  the  con- 
stable after  her,  for  she'd  a  right  to  go  from  me  if  she  liked." 

The  effect  of  this  evidence  on  Adam  was  electrical ;  it 
gave  him  new  force,  Hetty  could  not  be  guility  of  the  crime 
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—her  heart  must  have  clung  to  her  baby — else  why  should 
she  have  taken  it  with  her  ?  She  might  have  left  it  behind. 
The  little  creature  had  died  naturally,  and  then  she  had  hid- 
den it ;  babies  were  so  liable  to  death — and  there  might  be 
the  strongest  suspicions  without  any  proof  of  guilt.  His  mind 
was  so  occupied  with  imaginary  arguments  against  such  sus- 
picions, that  he  could  not  listen  to  the  cross-examination  by 
Hetty's  counsel,  who  tried  without  result,  to  elicit  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  had  shown  some  movements  of  maternal 
affection  toward  the  child.  The  whole  time  this  witness  was 
being  examined,  Hetty  had  stood  as  motionless  as  before  ;  no 
word  seemed  to  arrest  her  ear.  But  the  sound  of  the  next 
witness's  voice  touched  a  chord  that  was  still  sensitive  ;  she 
gave  a  start  and  a  frightened  look  towards  him,  but  immedi- 
ately turned  away  her  head  and  looked  down  at  her  hands  as 
before.  This  witness  was  a  man,  a  rough  peasant,  He  said  : 
"  My  name  is  John  Olding.  I  am  a  laborer,  and  live  at 
Tedd's  Hole,  two  miles  out  of  Stoniton.  A  week  last  Mon- 
day, toward  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  going  toward 
Hetton  Coppice,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cop- 
pice I  saw  the  prisoner,  in  a  red  cloak,  sitting  under  a  bit  of 
a  haystack  not  far  off  the  stile.  She  got  up  when  she  saw  me, 
and  seemed  as  if  she'd  be  walking  on  the  other  way.  It  was 
a  regular  road  through  the  fields,  and  nothing  very  uncommon 
to  see  a  young  woman  there,  but  I  took  notice  of  her  because 
she  looked  white  and  scared.  I  should  have  thought  she 
was  a  beggar  woman  only  for  her  good  clothes.  I  thought 
she  looked  a  bit  crazy,  but  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I 
stood  and  looked  back  after  hep.  but  she  went  right  on  while 
she  was  in  sight.  I  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  coppice 
to  look  after  some  stakes.  There's  a  road  right  through  it, 
and  bits  of  openings  here  and  there,  where  the  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  and  some  of  'em  not  carried  away.  I  didn't 
go  straight  along  the  road,  but  turned  off  toward  the  middle, 
and  took  a  shorter  way  toward  the  spot  I  wanted  to  get  to. 
I  hadn't  got  far  out  of  the  road  into  one  of  the  open  places, 
before  I  heard  a  strange  cry.  I  thought  it  didn't  come  from 
any  animal  I  knew,  but  I  wasn't  for  stopping  to  look  about 
just  then.  But  it  went  on,  and  seemed  so  strange  to  me  in 
that  place,  I  couldn't  help  stopping  to  look.  I  began  to  think 
I  might  make  some  money  of  it,  if  it  was  a  new  thing.  But 
I'd  hark  work  to  tell  which  way  it  came  from,  and  for  a  good 
while  I  kept  looking  up  at  the  boughs.  And  then  I  thought 
it  came  from  the  ground  ;  and  there  was  a  lot  of  timber-chop- 
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pings  lying  about,  and  loose  pieces  of  turf,  and  a  trunk  of 
two.  And  I  looked  about  among  them,  but  at  last  tne  cry 
stopped.  So  I  was  for  giving  it  up,  and  went  on  about  my 
business.  But  when  I  came  back  the  same  way  pretty  nigh 
an  hour  after,  I  couldn't  help  laying  down  my  stakes  to  have 
another  look.  And  just  as  I  was  stooping  and  laying  clown 
che  stakes,  I  saw  something  odd  and  round  and  whitish  lying 
on  the  ground  under  a  nut-bush  by  the  side  of  me.  And  i 
stooped  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  pick  it  up.  And  i  saw 
t  was  a  little  baby's  hand." 

At  these  words  a  thrill  ran  through  the  court.  Hetty  was 
visibly  trdmbling  ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  what  a  witness  said. 

"  There  was  a  lot  of  timber-chopping  put  toother  just 
where  the  ground  went  hollow,  like,  under  the  bush,  and  the 
hand  came  out  from  among  them.  But  there  was  a  hole  left 
in  one  place,  and  I  could  see  down  it,  and  see  the  child's 
head;  and  I  made  haste  and  did  away  the  turf  and  the  chop- 
pings,  and  took  out  the  child.  It  had  got  comfortable  clothes 
on,  but  its  body  was  cold,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  dead.  I 
made  haste  back  with  it  out  of  the  wood,  and  took  it  home 
to  my  wife.  She  said  it  was  dead,  and  I'd  better  take  it  to 
the  parish  and  tell  the  constable.  And  I  said,  '  I'll  lay  my 
life  it's  that  young  woman's  child  as  I  met  going  to  the  cop- 
pice.' But  she  seemed  to  be  gone  clean  out  of  sight.  And 
I  took  the  child  on  to  Hetton  parish  and  told  the  constable, 
and  we  went  on  to  Justice  Hardy.  And  then  we  went  looking 
after  the  young  woman  till  dark  at  night,  and  we  went  and 
gave  information  at  Stoniton  as  they  might  stop  her.  And 
the  next  morning,  another  constable  came  to  me,  to  ^o  with 
him  to  the  spot  where  I  found  the  child.  And  when  we  got 
there,  there  was  the  prisoner  a-sitting  against  the  bush  where 
I  found  the  child  ;  and  she  cried  out  when  she  saw  us,  bu\ 
she  never  offered  to  move.  She'd  got  a  big  piece  of  bread  on 
her  lap." 

Adam  had  given  a  faint  groan  of  despair  while  this  witness 
was  speaking.  He  had  hidden  his  face  on  his  -arm,  which 
rested  on  the  boarding  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  suffering ;  Hetty  was  guilty  ;  and  he  was 
silently  calling  to  God  for  help.  He  heard  no  more  of  the 
evidence,  and  was  unconscious  when  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  closed — unconscious  that  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the 
witness-box,  telling  of  Hetty's  unblemished  character  in  her 
own  parish,  and  of  the  virtuous  habits  in  which  she  had  been 
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brought  up.  This  testimony  could  have  no  influence  on  the 
verdict,  but  it  was  given  as  part  of  that  plea  for  mercy 
which  her  own  counsel  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  her — a  favor  not  granted  to  criminals  in 
those  stern  times. 

At  last  Adam  lifted  up  his  head,1  for  there  was  a  general 
movement  round  him.  The  judge  had  addressed  the  jury, 
and  they  were  retiring.  The  decisive  moment  was  not  far 
off.  Adam  felt  a  shuddering  horror  that  would  not  let  him 
look  at  Hetty,  but  she  had  long  relapsed  into  her  blank  hard 
indifference.<  All  eyes  were  strained  to  look  at  her,  but  she 
stood  like  a  statue  of  dull  despair. 

There  was  a  mingled  rustling,  whispering,  and  low  buzzing 
throughout  the  court  during  this  interval.  The  desire  to 
listen  was  suspended,  and  every  one  had  some  feeling  or 
opinion  to  express  in  undertones.  Adam  sat  looking  blankly 
before  him,  but  he  did  not  see  the  objects  that  were  right  in 
front  of  his  eyes — the  counsels  and  attorneys  talking  with  an 
air  of  cool  baseness,  and  Mr.  Irwine  in  low,  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  the  judge  ;  did  not  see  Mr.  Irwine  sit  down  again 
in  agitation,  and  shake  his  head  mournfully  when  somebody 
whispered  to  him.  The  inward  action  was  too  intense  for 
Adam  to  take  in  outward  objects,  until  some  strong  sensation 
roused  him.  . 

It  was  not  very  long,  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  the  knock  which  told  that  the  jury  had  come  to 
their  decision  fell  as  a  signal  for  silence  on  every  ear.  It  is 
sublime — that  sudden  pause  of  a  great  multitude,  which  tells 
that  one  soul  moves  in  them  all.  Deeper  and  deeper  the 
silence  seemed  to  become,  like  the  deepening  night,  while  the 
jurymen's  names  were  called  over,  and  the  prisoner  was  made 
to  hold  up  her  hand,  and  the  jury  was  asked  for  their  verdict. 

"  Guilty." 

It  was  the  verdict  every  one  expected,  but  there  was  a  si^h 
of  disappointment  from  some  hearts,  that  it  was  followed  by 
no  recommendation  to  mercy.  Still  the  sympathy  of  the  court 
was  not  with  the  prisoner  ;  the  unnaturalness  of  her  crime 
stood  out  the  more  harshly  by  the  side  of  her  hard  immova- 
bility and  obstinate  silence.  Even  the  verdict,  to  distant  eyes, 
had  not  appeared  to  move  her ;  but  those  who  were  near  saw 
her  trembling. 

The  stillness  was  less  intense  until  the  judge  put  on  his 
black  cap,  and  the  chaplain  in  his  canonicals  was  observed  be- 
hind him.  Then  it  deepened  again,  "before  the  crier  had  had 
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time  to  command  silence.  If  any  sound  were  heard,  it  must 
have  been  the  sound  of  beating  hearts.  The  Tud^e  snoke  • 

"  Hester  Sorrel."  .  .  . 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face,  and  then  fled  back  again, 
as  she  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  kept  her  wide-open  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  as  if  fascinated  by  fear.  Adam  had  not  yet 
turned  toward  her ;  there  was  a  deep  horror,  like  a  great  gulf, 
between  them.  But  at  the  words—"  and  then  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,"  a  piercing  shriek  rang  through 
the  hall.  It  was  Hetty's  shriek.  Adam  started  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  toward  her ;  but  the  arms  could  not 
reach  her  ;  she  had  fallen  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  was  car- 
ried out  of  court. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ARTHUR' s  RETURN. 

WHEN  Arthur  Donnithorne  \anded  at  Liverpool,  and  read 
the  letter  from  his  aunt  Lydia,  briefly  announcing  his  grand- 
father's death, 'his  first  feeling  was,  "  Poor  grandfather!  I  wish 
1  could  have  got  to  him  to  be  with  him  when  he  died.  He 
might  have  felt  or  wished  something  at  the  last  that  I  shall 
never  know  now.  It  was  a  lonely  death." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  his  grief  was  deeper  than  that. 
Pity  and  softened  memory  took  place  of  the  old  antagonism, 
and  in  his  busy  thoughts  about  the  future,  as  the  chaise  carried 
him  rapidly  along  toward  the  home  where  he  was  now  to  be 
master,  there  was  a  continually  recurring  effort  to  remember 
anything  by  which  he  could  show  a  regard  for  his  grandfather's 
wishes,  without  counteracting  his  own  cherished  aims  for  the 
good  of  the  tenants  and  the  estate.  But  it  is  not  in  human 
nature — only  in  human  pretence — fora  young  man  like  Arthur, 
witli  a  fine  constitution  and  fine  spirits,  thinking  well  of  him- 
self, believing  that  others  think  well  of  him,  and  having  a  very 
ardent  intention  to  give  them  more  and  more  reason  for  that 
good  opinion — it  is  not  possible  for  such  a  young  man,  just 
coming  into  a  splendid  estate  through  the  death  of  a  very  old 
man  whom  he  was  not  fond  of,  to  feel  anything  very  different 
from  exultant  ioy.  Now  his  real  life  was  beginning;  now  he 
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would  have  room  and  opportunity  for  acting,  and  he  would  use 
them.  He  would  show  the  Loamshire  people  what  a  fine 
country  gentleman  was  :  he  would  not  exchange.that  career 
for  any  other  under  the  sun.  He  felt  himself  riding  over  the 
hills  in  the  breezy  autumn  days,  looking  after  favorite  plans  of 
drainage  and  inclosure  ;  then  admired  on  sombre  mornings  as 
the  best  rider  on  the  best  horse  in  the  hunt ;  spoken  well  of  on 
market-days  as  a  first-rate  landlord ;  by  and  by  making  speeches 
at  election  dinners,  and  showing  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
agriculture  ;  the  patron  of  new  ploughs  and  drills,  the  severe 
upbraider  of  negligent  landowners,  and  withal  a  jolly  fellow 
that  everybody  must  like — happy  faces  greeting  him  every- 
where on  his  own  estate,  and  the  neighboring  families  on  the 
best  terms  with  him.  The  Irwines  should  dine  with  him  every 
week,  and  have  their  own  carriage  to  come  in,  for  in  some  very 
delicate  way  that  Arthur  would  devise,  the  lay-impropriator  of 
the  Hayslope  tithes  would  insist  on  paying  a  couple  of  hun- 
dreds more  to  the  vicar  ;  and  his  aunt  should  be  as  confortable 
as  possible,  and  go  on  living  at  the  Chase,  if  she  liked,  in  spite 
of  her  old-maidis!i  wiys — at  least  until  he  was  married;  and 
that  even  lay  in  the  indistinct  background,  for  Arthur  had  not 
yet  seen  the  woman  who  would  play  the  lady- wife  to  the  first- 
rate  country  gentleman. 

These  were  Arthur's  chief  thoughts,  so  far  as  a  man's 
thoughts  through  hours  of  travelling  can  be  compressed  into 
a  few  sentences,  which  are  only  like  the  list  of  names  telling 
you  what  are  the  scenes  in  a  long,  long  panorama,  full  of 
color,  of  detail,  and  of  life.  The  happy  faces  Arthur  saw 
greeting  him  were  not  pale  abstractions,  but  real  ruddy  faces, 
long  familiar.to  him  ;  Martin  Poyser  was  there — the  whole 
Poyser  family. 

What— Hetty  ? 

Yes  ;  for  Arthur  was  at  ease  about  Hetty :  not  quite  at 
ease  about  the  past,  for  a  certain  burning  of  the  ears  would 
come  whenever  he  thought  of  the  scenes  with  Adam  last 
August — but  at  ease  about  her  present  lot.  Mr.  Irwine,  who 
had*  been  a  regular  correspondent,  telling  him  all  the  news 
about  the  old  places  and  people,  had  sent  him  word  nearly 
three  months  ago  that  Adam  Bede  was  not  to  marry  Mary 
Burge,  as  he  had  thought,  but  pretty  Hetty  Sorrel.  Martin 
Poyser  and  Adam  himself  had  both  told  Mr.  Irwine  all  about 
it — that  Adam  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  Hetty  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  it  was  agreed  they  were  to  be  married  in 
March.  The  stalwart  rogue  Adam  was  more  susceptible  than 
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the  rector  had  thought ;  it  was  really  quite  an  idyllic  love- 
affair  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  too  long  to  tell  in  a  letter,  he 
would  haye  liked  to  describe  to  Arthur  the  blushing  looks 
and  the  simple,  strong  words  with  which  the  fine,  honest  fel- 
low told  his  secret.  He  knew  Arthur  would  like  to  hear  that 
Adam  had  this  sort  of  happiness  in  prospect. 

Yes,  indeed  !  Arthur  felt  there  was  not  air  enough  in  the 
room  to  satisfy  his  renovated  life,  when  he  had  read  that  pas-, 
sage  in  the  letter.  He  threw  up  the  windows,  he  rushed  out 
of  doors  into  the  December  air,  and  greeted  every  one  who 
spoke  to  him  with  an  eager  gayety,  as  if  there  had  been  news 
of  a  fresh  Nelson  victory.  For  the  first  time  that  day  since  he 
had  come  to  Windsor,  he  was  in  true  boyish  spirits  ;  the  load 
that  had  been  pressing  upon  him  was  gone  ;  the  haunting  fear 
had  vanished.  He  thought  he  could  conquer  his  bitterness 
toward  Adam  now — could  offer  him  his-  hand,  and  ask  to  be 
his  friend  again,  in  spite  of  that  painful  memory  which  would 
still  make  his  ears  burn.  He  had  been  knocked  down,  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  tell  a  lie  ;  such  things  make  a  scar,  do  what 
we  will.  But  if  Adam  were  the  same  again  as  in  the  old  days, 
Arthur  wished  to  be  the  same  too,  and  to  have  Adam  mixed 
up  with  his  business  and  his  future,  as  he  had  always  desired 
before  that  accursed  meeting  in  August.  Nay,  he  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  Adam  than  he  should  otherwise  have  done, 
when  he  came  into  the  estate  ;  Hetty's  husband  had  a  special 
claim  on  him — Hetty  herself  should  feel  that  any  pain  she 
had  suffered  through  Arthur  in  the  past  was  compensated  to 
her  a  hundred-fold  For  really  she  could  not  have  felt  much, 
since  she  had  so  soon  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Adam. 

You  perceive  clearly  what  sort  of  picture  Adam  and  Hetty 
made  in  the  panorama  of  Arthur's  thoughts  on  his  journey 
homeward.  It  was  March  now  ;  they  were  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  perhaps  they  were  already  married.  And  now  it  was 
actually  in  his  power  to  do  a  great  deal  for  them.  Sweet — 
sweet  little  Hetty  !  The  little  puss  hadn't  cared  for  him  half 
as  much  as  he  cared  for  her  ;  for  he  was  a  great  fool  about  her 
still — was  almost  afraid  of  seeing  her — indeed,  had  not  cared 
much  to  look  at  any  other  woman  since  he  parted  from  her. 
That  little  figure  coming  toward  him  in  the  Grove,  those 
dark-fringed,  childish  eyes,  the  lovely  lips  put  up  to  kiss  him 
— that  picture  had  got  no  fainter  with  the  lapse  of  months. 
And  she  would  look  just  the  same.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  how  he  could  meet  her ;  he  should  certainly  tremble. 
Strange,  how  long  this  sort  of  influence  lasts ;  for  he  was  cer- 
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tainly  not  in  love  with  Hetty  now  ;  he  had  been  earnestly 
desiring  for  months,  that  she  should  marry  Adam,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  contributed  more  to  his  happiness  in  these 
moments  than  the  thought  of  their  marriage.  It  was  the  exag- 
gerating effect  of  imagination  that  made  his  heart  still  beat  a 
little  more  quickly  at  the  thought  of  her.  When  he  saw  the 
little  thing  again  as  she  really  was,  as  Adam's  wife,  at  work 
quite  prosaically  in  her  new  home,  he  should,  perhaps, 
wonder  at  the  possibility  of  his  past  feelings.  Thank  heaven 
it  had  turned  out  so  well !  He  should  have  plenty  of  affairs 
and  interests  to  fill  his  life  now,  and  not  be  in  danger  of 
playing  the  fool  again. 

Pleasant  the  crack  of  the  postboy's  whip  !  Pleasant  the 
sense  of  being  hurried  along  in  swift  ease  through  English 
scenes,  so  like  those  round  his  own  home,  only  not  quite  so 
charming.  Here  was  a  market-town — very  much  like  Tred- 
dleston — where  the  arms  of  the  neighboring  lord  of  the  manor 
were  borne  on  the  sign  of  the  principal  inn  ;  then  mere  fields 
and  hedges,  their  vicinity  to  a  market-town  carrying  an  agree- 
able suggestion  of  high  rent,  till  the  land  began  to  assume  a 
trimmer  look,  the  woods  were  rrtore  frequent,  and  at  length  a 
white  or  red  mansion  looked  down  from  a  moderate  eminence, 
or  allowed  him  to  be  aware  of  its  parapet  and  chimneys  among 
the  dense-looking  masses  of  oaks  and  elms — masses  reddened 
now  with  early  buds.  And  close  at  hand  came  the  village  ; 
the  small  church  with  its  red-tiled  roof,  looking  humble  even 
among  the  faded  half-timbered  houses  ;  the  old  green  grave- 
stones with  nettles  round  them  ;  nothing  fresh  and  bright  but 
the  children,  opening  round  eyes  at  the  swift  post-chaise  ; 
nothing  noisy  and  busy  but  the  gaping  curs  of  mysterious 
pedigree.  What  a  much  prettier  village  Hayslope  was  !  And 
it  should  not  be  neglected  like  this  place ;  vigorous  repairs 
should  go  on  everywhere  among  farm-buildings  and  cottages, 
travellers  in  post-chaises,  coming  along  the  Rosseter  road 
should  do  nothing  but  admire  as  they  went.  And  Adam  Bede 
should  superintend  all  the  repairs,  for  he  had  a  share  in 
Burge's  business  now,  and,  if  he  liked,  Arthur  would  put  some 
money  into  the  concern,  and  buy  the  old  man  out  in  another 
year  or  two.  That  was  an  ugly  fault  in  Arthur's  life,  that 
affair  last  summer ;  but  the  future  should  make  amends.  Many 
men  would  have  retained  a  feeling  of  vindictiveness  toward 
Adam  ;  but  he  would  not— he  would  resolutely  overcome  all 
littleness  of  that  kind,  for  he  had  certainly  been  very  much  in 
the  wrong ;  and  though  Adam  had  been  harsh  and  violent,  and 
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had  thrust  on  him  a  painful  dilemma,  the  poor  fellow  was  It? 
iove,  and  had  real  provocation.  No  ;  Arthur  had  not  an  evil 
feeling  in  his  mind  toward  any  human  being ;  he  was  happy, 
and  would  made  every  one  else  happy  that  came  within  his 
reach. 

And  here  was  dear  old  Hayslope  at  last,  sleeping  on  the 
hill,  like  a  quiet  old  place  as  it  was,  in  the  late  afternoon  sun- 
light ;  and  opposite  to  it  the  great  shoulders  of  the  Binton 
Hills,  beloW  them  the  purplish  blackness  of  the  hanging 
woods,  and,  at  last,  the  pale  front  of  the  Abbey,  looking  out 
from  among  the  oaks  of  the  Chase,  as  if  anxious  for  the  heir's 
return.  "  Poor  grandfather !  and  he  lies  dead  there.  He  was 
a  yoUng  fellow  once,  coming  into  the  estate,  and  making  his 
plans.  So  the  world  goes  round  ?  Aunt  Lydia  must  feel  very 
desolate,  poor  thing  ;  but  she  shall  be  indulged  as  much  as 
she  indulges  her  fat  Fido." 

The  wheels  of  Arthur's  chaise  had  been  anxiously  listened 
for  at  the  Chase,  for  to-day  was  Friday,  and  the  funeral  had 
already  been  deferred  two  days.  Before  it  drew  up  on  the 
gravel  of  the  court-yard,  all  the  servants  in  the  house  were 
assembled  to  receive  him  with  a  grave,  decent  welcome,  be- 
fitting a  house  of  death.  A  month  ago,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  them  to  have  maintained  a  suitable  sadness 
in  their  faces  when  Mr.  Arthur  was  come  to  take  possession ; 
but  the  hearts  of  the  head-servants  were  heavy  that  day  for 
another  cause  than  the  death  of  the  old  squire,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  was  longing  to  be  twenty  miles  away,  as  Mr. 
Craig  was,  knowing  what  was  to  become  of  Hetty  Sorrel — 
pretty  Hetty  Sorrel  —  whom  they  used  to  see  every  week. 
They  had  the  partisanship  of  household  servants  who  like 
their  places,  and  were  not  inclined  to  go  to  the  full  length  of 
the  severe  indignation  felt  against  him  by  the  farming  tenants, 
but  rather  to  make  excuses  for  him  ;  nevertheless,  the  upper 
servants,  who  had  been  on  terms  of  neighborly  intercourse 
with  the  Poysers  for  many  years,  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  longed-for  event  of  the  young  squire's  coming  into  the  es- 
tate had  been  robbed  of  all  its  pleasantness. 

To  Arthur  it  was  nothing  surprising  that  the  servants  look- 
ed grave  and  sad  ;  he  himself  was  very  much  touched  on  see- 
ing them  all  again,  and  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  new  relation 
to  them.  It  was  that  sort  of  pathetic  emotion  which  has  more 
pleasure  than  pain  in  it,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  states  to  a  good-natured  man,  conscious  of  the 
power  to  satisfy  his  good-nature.  His  heart  swelled  agreeably 
as  he  said, 
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"Well,  Mills,  how  is  my  aunt?" 

But  now  Mr.  Bygate,  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  in  the  house 
ever  since  the  death,  came  forward  to  give  deferential  greet- 
ings and  answer  all  questions,  and  Arthur  walked  with  him 
toward  the  library,  where  his  aunt  Lydia  was  expecting  him. 
Aunt  Lydia  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  Hetty  ;  her  sorrow  as  a  maiden  daughter  was  un- 
mixed with  any  other  thoughts  than  those  of  anxiety  about 
funeral  arrangements  and  her  own  future  lot ;  and  after  the 
manner  of  women,  she  mourned  for  the  father  who  had  made 
her  life  important,  all  the  more  because  she  had  a  secret  sense 
that  there  was  little  mourning  for  him  in  other  hearts. 

But  Arthur  kissed  her  tearful  face  more  tenderly  than  he 
had  ever  done  in  his  life  before. 

"  Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  affectionately,  as  he  held  her  hand, 
"your  loss  is  the  greatest  of  all,  but  you  must  tell  me  how  to 
try  and  make  it  up  to  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  It  was  so  sudden  and  so  dreadful,  Arthur,"  poor  Miss 
Lydia  began,  pouring  out  her  little  plaints  ;  and  Arthur  sat 
down  to  listen  with  impatient  patience.  When  a  pause  came, 
he  said, 

"  Now,  aunt,  I'll  leave  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  just 
to  go  to  my  own  room,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  give  full 
attention  to  everything." 

"  My  room  is  all  ready  for  me,  I  suppose,  Mills,"  he  said 
to  the  butler,  who  seemed  to  be  lingering  uneasily  about  the 
entrance-hall. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  are  letters  for  you  ;  they  are  all  laid 
on  the  writing-table  in  your  dressing-room." 

On  entering  the  small  ante-room,  which  was  called  a  dress- 
ing-room, but  which  Arthur  really  used  only  to  lounge  and 
write  in,  he  just  cast  his  eyes  on  the  writing-table,  and  saw  that 
there  were  several  letters  and  packets  lying  there  ;  but  he  was 
in  the  uncomfortable  dusty  condition  of  a  man  who  has  had  a 
long,  hurried  journey,  and  he  must  really  refresh  himself  by 
attending  to  his  toilet  a  little  before  he  read  his  letters.  Pym 
was  there,  making  everything  ready  for  him  ;  and  soon,  with  a 
delightful  freshness  about  him,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  begin 
a  new  day,  he  went  back  into  his  dressing-room  to  open  his 
letters.  The  level  rays  of  the  low  afternoon  sun  entered  di- 
rectly at  the  window,  and,  as  Arthur  seated  himself  in  his  velvet 
chair,  with  their  pleasant  warmth  upon  him,  he  was  conscious 
of  that  quiet  well-being  which,  perhaps,  you  and  I  have  felt  on 
a  sunny  afternoon,  when,  in  our  brightest  vouth  and  health, 
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life  has  opened  on  a  new  vista  for  us,  and  long  to-morrows  of 
activity  have  stretched  before  us  like  a  lovely  plain,  which 
there  was  no  need  for  hurrying  to  look  at,  because  it  was  all 
our  own. 

The  top  letter  was  placed  with  its  address  upward  ;  it  was 
in  Mr.  Irwine's  handwriting,  Arthur  saw  at  once ;  and  below 
the  address  was  written,  "  To  be  delivered  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives." Nothing  could  have  been  less  surprising  to  him  than 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Irwine  at  that  moment ;  of  course  there  was 
something  he  wished  Arthur  to  know  earlier  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  see  each  other.  At  such  a  time  as  that  it 
was  quite  natural  that  Irwine  should  have  something  pressing 
to  say.  Arthur  broke  the  seal  with  an  agreeable  anticipation 
of  soon  seeing  the  vvriter. 

"  I  send  this  letter  to  meet  you  on  your  arrival,  Arthur,  be- 
cause I  may  then  be  at  Stoniton,  whither  I  am  called  by  the  most 
painful  duty  it  has  ever  been  given  me  to  perform  ;  and  it  is  right 
that  you  should  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you  without  delay . 

"  /  will  not  attempt  to  add  by  one  word  of  reproach  to  the  ret- 
ribution that  is  now  falling  on  you  ;  any  other  words  that  I  could 
write  at  this  moment  must  be  weak  and  unmeaning  by  the  side  of 
those  in  which  I  must  tell  you  the  simple  fact. 

"  Hetty  Sorrel  is  in  prison,  and  will  be  tried  on  Friday  for 
the  crime  of  child-murder ''  .  .  . 

Arthur  read  no  more.  He  started  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  for  a  single  minute  with  a  sense  of  violent  convulsion  in 
his  whole  frame,  as  if  the  life  were  going  out  of  him  with  hor- 
rible throbs ;  but  the  next  minute  he  had  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  still  clutching  the  letter — he  was  hurrying  along  the 
corridor,  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  Mills  was  still 
there,  but  Arthur  did  not  see  him,  as  he  passed  like  a  hunted 
man  across  the  hall  and  out  along  the  gravel.  The  butler 
hurried  out  after  him  as  fast  as  his  elderly  limbs  could  run  ; 
he  guessed,  he  knew,  where  the  young  squire  was  going. 

When  Mills  got  to  the  stables,  a  horse  was  being  saddled, 
and  Arthur  was  forcing  himself  to  read  the  remaining  words 
of  the  letter.  He  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  as  the  horse  was  led 
up  to  him,  and  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Mills's  anxious 
face  in  front  of  him. 

"  Tell  them  I'm  gone — gone  to  Stoniton,"  he  said,  in  a 
muffled  tone  of  agitation — sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  set  off 
at  a  gallop. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

IN   THE   PRISON. 

NEAR  sunset  that  evening  an  elderly  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  against  the  smaller  entrance-door  of  Stoniton 
jail,  saying  a  few  last  words  to  the  departing  chaplain.  The 
chaplain  walked  away,  but  the  elderly  gentleman  stood  still, 
looking  down  on  the  pavement,  and  stroking  his  chin,  with  a 
ruminating  air,  when  he  wasy  roused  by  a  sweet  clear  woman's 
voice,  saying, 

"  Can  I  get  into  the  prison,  It  you  please  ? " 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker  for 
a  few  moments  without  answering. 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  Do  you  re- 
member preaching  on  the  village  green  at  Hayslope  in  Loam- 
shire  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  surely.  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  staid  to 
listen  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  do  you  want  to  go  into  the  pnson  ? " 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Hetty  Sorrel,  the  young  woman  who  has 
been  condemned  to  death — and  to  stay  with  her,  if  I  may  be 
permitted.  Have  you  power  in  the  prison,  sir.'*' 

"  Yes ;  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  can  get  admittance  for  you. 
But  did  you  know  this  criminal,  Hetty  Sorrel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  kin ;  my  own  aunt  married  her  uncle,  Martin 
Poyser.  But  I  was  away  at  Leeds,  and  didn't  know  of  this 
great  trouble  in  time  to  get  here  before  to-day.  I  entreat  you, 
sir,  for  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  to  let  me  go  to  he/ 
and  stay  with  her." 

"  How  did  you  know  she  was  condemned  to  death,  if  you 
are  only  just  come  from  Leeds  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  my  uncle  since  the  trial,  sir.  He  is  gone 
back  to  his  home  now,  and  the  poor  sinner  is  forsaken  of  all. 
I  beseech  you  to  get  leave  for  me  to  be  with  her." 

"  What !  have  you  courage  to  stay  all  night  in  the  prison  ? 
She  is  very  sullen,  and  will  scarcely  make  answer  when  she  is 
spoken  to." 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  may  please  God  to  open  her  heart,  still.  Don't 
let  us  delay." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  ringing,  and 
gaming  admission  ;  "  I  know  you  have  a  key  to  unlock  hearts." 
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Dinah  mechanically  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  as  soon 
as  they  were  within  the  prison  court,  from  the  habit  she  had 
of  throwing  them  off  when  she  preached  or  prayed,  or  visited 
the  sick  ;  and  when  they  entered  the  jailer's  room,  she  laid 
them  down  on  a  chair  unthinkingly.  There  was  no  agitation 
visible  in  her,  but  a  deep  concentrated  calmness,  as  if,  even 
when  she  was  speaking,  her  soul  was  in  prayer,  reposing  on 
an  unseen  support. 

After  speaking  to  the  jailer,  the  magistrate  turned  to  her 
and  said,  "  The  turnkey  will  take  you  to  the  prisoner's  cell, 
and  leave  you  there  for  the  night,  if  you  desire  it ;  but  you 
can't  have  a  light  during  the  night — it  is  contrary  to  rules. 
My  name  is  Colonel  Town  ley  ;  if  I  can  help  you  in  anything, 
ask  the  jailer  for  my  address,  and  come  to  me.  I  take  some 
interest  in  this  Hetty  Sorrel,  for  the  sake  of  that  fine  fellow, 
Adam  Bede  ;  I  happened  to  see  him  at  Hayslope  the  same 
evening  I  heard  you  preach,  and  recognized  him  in  court  to- 
day, ill  as  he  looked." 

"  Ah  !  sir,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?  Can  you 
tell  me  where  he  lodges  ?  For  my  poor  uncle  was  too  much 
weighed  down  with  trouble  to  remember?" 

"  Close  by  here.  I  inquired  all  about  him  of  Mr.  Irwine. 
He  lodges  over  a  tinman's  shop,  in  the  street  on  the  right 
hand  as  you  entered  the  prison.  There  is  an  old  schoolmaster 
with  him.  Now  good-by  ;  I  wish  you  success." 

"  Farewell,  sir.     I  am  grateful  to  you." 

As  Dinah  crossed  the  prison  court  with  the  turnkey,  the 
solemn  evening  light  seemed  to  make  the  walls  higher  than 
they  were  by  day,  and  the  sweet  pale  face  in  the  cap  was  more 
than  ever  like  a  white  flower  on  this  background  of  gloom. 
The  turnkey  looked  askance  at  her  all  the  while,  but  never 
spoke  ;  he  somehow  felt  that  the  sound  of  his  own  rude  voice 
would  be  grating  just  then.  He  struck  alight  as  they  entered 
the  dark  corridor  leading  to  the  condemned  cell,  and  then 
said  in  his  most  civil  tone,  "  It'll  be  pretty  nigh  dark  in  the 
cell  a'ready  ;  but  I  can  stop  with  my  light  a  bit,  if  you  like." 

"  Nay,  friend,  thank  you,"  said  Dinah.  "  I  wish  to  go  in 
alone." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  the  jailer,  turning  the  harsh  key  in  the 
lock,  and  opening  the  door  wide  enough  to  admit  Dinah.  A 
jet  of  light  from  his  lantern  fell  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
cell,  where  Hetty  was  sitting  on  her  straw  pallet  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  knees.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  asleep,  and  yet 
the  grating  of  the  lock  wpuld  have  been  likely  to  waken  her. 
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The  door  closed  again,  and  the  only  light  in  the  ceJ-1  was  that 
Of  the  evening  sky,  through  the  small  high  grating— enough 
to  discern  human  faces  by.  Dinah  stood  still  for  a  minute 
hesitating  to  speak,  because  Hetty  might  be  asleep  ;  and  look- 
ing at  the  motionless  heap  with  a  yearning  heart.  Then  she 
said,  softly, 

"  Hetty ! 

There  was  a  slight  movement  perceptible  in  Hetty's  frame 
—a  start  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  feeble  elec- 
trical shock  ;  but  she  did  not  look  up.  Dinah  spoke  again, 
in  a  tone  made  stronger  by  irrepressible  emotion : 

"  Hetty  .  .  .  it's  Dinah." 

Again  there  was  a  slight  startled  movement  through  Hetty's 
frame,  and  without  uncovering  her  face,  she  raised  her  head 
a  little,  as  if  listening. 

"  Hetty  .  .  .  Dinah  is  come  to  you." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Hetty  lifted  her  head  slowly  and 
timidly  from  her  knees,  and  raised  her  eyes.  The  two  pale 
faces  were  looking  at  each  other ;  one  with  a  wild,  hard  de 
spair  in  it,  the  other  full  of  sad,  yearning  love.  Dinah  uncon- 
sciously opened  her  arms  and  stretched  them  out. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Hetty  ?  Don't  you  remember  Di- 
nah ?  Did  you  think  I  wouldn't  come  to  you  in  trouble  ?  " 

Hetty  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Dinah's  face — at  first  like  an 
animal  that  gazes,  and  gazes,  and  keeps  aloof. 

"  I'm  come  to  be  with  you,  Hetty — not  to  leave  you — to 
stay  with  you — to  be  your  sister  to  the  last." 

Slowly,  while  Dinah  was  speaking,  Hetty  rose,  took  a  step 
forward,  and  was  clasped  in  Dinah's  arms. 

They  stood  so  a  long  while,  for  neither  of  them  felt  the 
impulse  to  move  apart  again.  Hetty,  without  any  distinct 
thought  of  it,  hung  on  this  something  that  was  come  to  clasp 
her  now,  while  she  was  sinking  helpless  in  a  dark  gulf  ;  and 
Dinah  felt  a  deep  joy  in  the  first  sign  that  her  love  was  wel- 
comed by  the  wretched  lost  one.  The  light  got  fainter,  as 
they  stood,  and  when  at  last  they  sat  down  on  the  straw  pallet 
together,  their  faces  had  become  indistinct. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Dinah  waited,  hoping  for  a  spon- 
taneous word  from  Hetty ;  but  she  sat  in  the  same  dull  despair, 
only  clutching  the  hand  that  held  hers,  and  leaning  her  cheek 
against  Dinah's.  It  was  the  human  contact  she  clung  to,  but 
she  was  not  the  less  sinking  into  the  dark  gulf. 

Dinah  began  to  doubt  whether  Hetty  was  conscious  who  it 
was  that  sat  beside  her.  She  thought  suffering  and  fear  might 
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have  driven  the  poor  sinner  out  of  her  mind.  But  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her,  as  she  afterward  said,  that  she  must  not  hurry 
God's  work  ;  we  are  over-hasty  to  speak — as  if  God  did  not 
manifest  himself  by  our  silent  feeling,  and  make  his  love  felt 
through  ours.  She  did  not  know  how  long  they  sat  in  that 
way,  but  it  got  darker  and  darker,  till  there  was  only  a  pale 
patch  of  light  on  the  opposite  wall ;  all  the  rest  was  darkness. 
But  she  felt  the  Divine  Presence  more  and  more — nay,  as  if 
she  herself  were  a  part  of  it,  and  it  was  the  Divine  pity  that 
was  beating  in  her  heart,  and  was  willing  the  rescue  of  this 
helpless  one.  At  last  she  was  prompted  to  speak,  and  find 
out  how  far  Hetty  was  conscious  of  the  present. 

"Hetty,"  she  said,  gently,  "do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
sits  by  your  side  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Hetty  answered  slowly,  "  it's  Dinah." 

"  And  do  you  remember  the  time  when  we  were  at  the  Hall 
Farm  together,  and  that  night  when  I  told  you  to  be  sure  and 
think  of  me  as  a  friend  in  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "  But 
you  can  do  nothing  for  me.  You  can't  make  'em  do  anything. 
They'll  hang  me  o'  Monday — it's  Friday  now." 

As  Hetty  said  the  last  word  she  clung  closer  to  Dinah, 
shuddering. 

"  No,  Hetty,  I  can't  save  you  from  that  death.  But  isn't 
the  suffering  less  hard  when  you  have  somebody  with  you, 
that  feels  for  you — that  you  can  speak  to,  and  say  what's  in 
your  heart  ? .  .  .  Yes,  Hetty ;  you  lean  on  me  ;  you  are  glad  to 
have  me  with  you." 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  Dinah  ?    You'll  keep  close  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Hetty,  I  won't  leave  you.  I'll  stay  with  you  to  the 
last.  . .  .  But,  Hetty,  there  is  some  one  else  in  this  cell  besides 
me,  °ome  one  close  to  you. " 

Hetty  said  in  a  frightened  whisper,  "  Who  ?  " 

"S_me  on"  who  has  been  with  you  through  all  your  hours 
of  sin  and  trouble — who  has  known  every  thought  you  have 
had — has  seen  where  you  went,  where  you  laid  down  and  rose 
up  again,  and  all  the  deeds  you  have  tried  to  hide  in  darkness. 
And  on  Monday,  when  I  can't  follow  you — when  my  arms 
can't  reach  you — when  death  has  parted  us — He  who  is  with 
us  now,  anfl  knows  all,  will  be  with  you  then.  It  makes  no 
difference — whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

"  Oh,  Dinah,  won't  nobody  do  anything  for  me  ?  ZF*7/they 
hang  me  for  certain  ?  .  .  .  I  wouldn't  mind  if  they'd  let  me  live." 
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•'My  poo»  Hetty,  death  is  very  dreadful  ro  you.  I  know 
it's  dreadtul.  But  if  you  had  a  friend  to  take  care  of  you  after 
death — in  that  other  world — some  one  whose  love  is  greater 
than  mine — who  can  do  everything.  ...  If  God  our  Father 
was  your  friend,  and  was  willing  to  save  you  from  sin  and 
suffering,  so  as  you  should  neither  know  wicked  feelings  nor 
pain  again  r  If  you  could  believe  he  loved  you  and  would 
help  you,  as  you  believe  I  love  you  and  will  help  you,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  hard  to  die  on  Monday,  would  it?  " 

"  But  I  can't  know  anything  about  it,"  Hetty  said,  with  sul- 
len sadness. 

"  Because,  Hetty,  you  are  shutting  up  your  soul  against 
him,  by  trying  to  hide  the  truth.  God's  love  and  mercy  can 
overcome  all  things — ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  all  the 
burden  of  our  past  wickedness — all  things  but  our  wilful  sin  , 
sin  that  we  cling  to,  and  will  not  give  up.  You  believe  in  17 — 
love  and  pity  for  you,  Hetty  ;  but  if  you  had  not  let  me  corns 
near  you,  if  you  wouldn't  have  looked  at  me  or  spoken  to  me, 
you'd  have  shut  me  out  from  helping  you  ;  I  couldn't  have 
made  you  feel  my  love  ;  I  couldn't  have  told  you  what  I  felt 
for  you.  Don't  shut  God's  love  out  in  that  way,  by  clinging  to 
sin.  .  .  .  He  can't  bless  you  while  you  have  one  falsehood  in 
your  soul ;  his  pardoning  mercy  can't  reach  you  until  you  open 
your  heart  to  him,  and  say,  '  I  have  done  this  great  wickedness  ; 
O  God,  save  me,  make  me  pure  from  sin.'  While  you  cling 
to  one  sin  and  will  not  part  with  it,  it  must  drag  you  down  to 
misery  after  death,  as  it  has  dragged  you  to  misery  here  in 
this  world,  my  poor,  poor  Hetty.  It  is  sin  that  brings  dread, 
and  darkness^  and  despair ;  there  is  light  and  blessedness  for 
us  as  soon  as  we  cast  it  off ;  God  enters  our  souls  then,  and 
teaches  us,  and  brings  us  strength  and  peace.  Cast  it  off, 
now,  Hetty — now  ;  confess  the  wickedness  you  have  done — 
the  sin  you  have  been  guilty  of  against  God  your  heavenly 
Father.  Let  us  kneel  down  together,  for  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God." 

Hetty  obeyed  Dinah's  movement  and  sank  on  her"  knees. 
They  stil!  held  each  other's  hands,  and  there  was  long  silence. 
Then  Dinah  said, 

"  Hetty,  we  are  before  God :  he  is  waiting  for  you  to  tell 
fhe  truth." 

Still  there  was  silence.  At  last  Hetty  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
beseeching. 

"Dinah  .  .  .  help  me  ...  I  can't  feel  anything  like  you 
...  my  heart  is  hard." 
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Dinah  held  the  clinging  hand,  and  all  her  soul  went  forth 
in  her  voice  : 

"  Jesus,  thou  present  Saviour  !  Thou  hast  known  the  depths 
of  all  sorrow :  thou  hast  entered  that  black  darkness  where 
God  is  not,  and  hast  uttered  the  cry  of  the  forsaken.  Come, 
Lord,  and  gather  of  the  fruits  of  thy  travail  and  thy  pleading  : 
stretch  forth  thy  hand,  thou  who  art  mighty  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost, and  rescue  this  lost  one.  She  is  clothed  round  with 
thick  darkness  :  the  fetters  of  her  sin  are  upon  her,  and  she 
cannot  stir  to  come  to  thee  :  she  can  only  feel  that  her  heart 
is  hard,  and  she  is  helpless.  She  cries  to  me  thy  weak  crea- 
ture. .  .  .  Saviour !  it  is  a  blind  cry  to  thee.  Hear  it !  Pierce 
the  darkness  !  Look  upon  her  with  thy  face  of  love  and  sor- 
row, that  thou  didst  turn  on  him  who  denied  thee ;  and  melt 
her  hard  heart. 

"  See,  Lord — I  bring  her,  as  they  of  old  brought  the  sick 
and  helpless,  and  thou  didst  heal  them  :  I  bear  her  on  my 
arms  and  carry  her  before  thee.  Fear  and  trembling  have 
taken  hold  on  her ;  but  she  trembles  only  at  the  pain  and  death 
of  the  body  :  breathe  upon  her  thy  life-giving  Spirit,  and  put  a 
new  fear  within — the  fear  of  her  sin.  Make  her  dread  to  keep 
the  accursed  thing  within  her  soul :  make  her  feel  the  presence 
of  the  living  God,  who  beholds  all  the  past,  to  whom  the  dark- 
ness is  as  noon-day  ;  who  is  waiting  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
for  her  to  turn  to  him,  and  confess  her  sin,  and  cry  for  mercy 
— now,  before  the  night  of  death  comes,  and  the  moment  of 
pardon  is  forever  fled,  like  yesterday  that  returneth  not. 

"  Saviour  !  it  is  yet  time — time  to  snatch  this  poor  soul  from 
everlasting  darkness.  I  believe — I  believe  in  thy  infinite  love. 
What  is  my  love  or  my  pleading  ?  It  is  quenched  in  thine.  I 
can  only  clasp  her  in  my  weak  arms,  and  urge  her  with  my 
weak  pity.  Thou — thou  wilt  breathe  on  the  dead  soul,  and  it 
shall  arise  from  the  unanswering  sleep  of  death. 

"  Yea,  Lord,  I  see  thee,  coming  through  the  darkness,  com- 
ing, like  the  morning,  with  healing  on  thy  wings.  The  marks 
of  thy  agony  are  upon  thee — I  see,  I  see  thou  art  able  and 
willing  to  save — thou  wilt  not  let  her  perish  forever. 

"  Come,  mighty  Saviour  !  let  the  dead  hear  thy  voice  :  let  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  ;  let  her  see  that  God  encompasses 
her  ;  let  her  tremble  at  nothing  but  at  the  sin  that  cuts  her 
off  from  him.  Melt  the  hard  heart ;  unseal  the  closed  lips: 
make  her  cry  with  her  whole  soul,  '  Father,  I  have  sinned.'  " 

v:  Dinah,"  Hetty  sobbed  out,  throwing  her   arms   round 
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Dinah's   neck,  "  I  will   speak  ...  I  will  tell  ...  I   won't 
hide  it  any  more." 

But  the  tears  and  sobs  were  too  violent.  Dinah  raised  her 
gently  from  her  knees,  and  seated  her  on  the  pallet  again, 
sitting  down  by  her  side.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  con- 
vulsed throat  was  quiet,  and  even  then  they  sat  some  time  in 
stillness  and  darkness,  holding  each  other's  hands.  At  last 
Hetty  whispered, 

"  I  did  do  it,  Dinah  ....  I  buried  it  in  the  wood  ....  the 
little  baby  ....  and  it  cried  ....  I  heard  it  cry  ....  ever 
such  a  way  off  ....  all  night ....  and  I  went  back  because 
it  cried  .  .  . 

She  paused,  and  then  spoke  hurriedly  in  a  louder,  plead- 
ing tone. 

"  But  I  thought  perhaps  it  wouldn't  die — there  might  some- 
body find  it.  I  didn't  kill  it— I  didn't  kill  it  myself.  I  put  it 
down  there  and  covered  up,  and  when  I  came  back  it  was 
gone.  ...  It  was  because  I  was  so  very  miserable,  Dinah  .  .  . 
I  didn't  know  where  to  go  ...  and  I  tried  to  kill  myself  be- 
fore, and  I  couldn't.  Oh,  I  tried  so  to  drown  myself  in  the 
pool,  and  I  couldn't.  I  went  to  Windsor— I  ran  away — did 
you  know  ?  I  went  to  find  him,  as  he  might  take  care  of  me  \ 
and  he  was  gone ;  and  then  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
daredn't  go  back  home  again — I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  couldn't 
have  bore  to  look  at  anybody,  for  they'd  have  scorned  me.  I 
thought  o'  you  sometimes,  and  thought  I'd  come  to  you,  for 
I  didn't  think  you'd  be  cross  with  me,  and  cry  shame  on 
me  :  I  thought  I  could  tell  you.  But  then,  the  other  folks 
'ud  come  to  know  it  at  last,  and  I  couldn't  bear  that.  It  was 
partly  thinking  o'  you  made  me  come  toward  Stoniton  ;  and, 
besides,.!  was  so  frightened  at  going  wandering  about  till  I 
was  a  beggar-woman,  and  had  nothing  ;  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  I  must  go  back  to  the  Farm  sooner  than  that. 
Oh !  it  was  so  dreadful,  Dinah  ...  I  was  so  miserable  ...  I 
wished  I'd  never  been  born  into  this  world.  I  should  never 
like  to  go  into  the  fields  again — I  hated  'em  so  in  my 
misery." 

Hetty  paused  again,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  past  were  too 
strong  upon  her  for  words. 

"  And  then  I  got  to  Stoniton,  and  I  began  to  feel  frightened 
that  night,  because  I  was  so  near  home.  And  then  the  little 
baby  was  born,  when  I  didn't  expect  it ;  and  the  thought  came 
into  my  mind  that  I  might  get  rid  of  it,  and  go  home  again. 
The  thought  came  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  lying  in  the  bed, 
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and  it  got  stronger  and  stronger  ....  I  longed  so  to  go  back 
again  ....  I  couldn'  bear  being  so  lonely,  and  coming  to  beg 
for  want.  And  it  gave  me  strength  and  resolution  to  get  up 
and  dress  myself.  I  felt  I  must  do  it  ....  I  didn't  know  how 
....  I  thought  I'd  find  a  pool,  if  I  could,  like  that  other,  in  the 
corner  of  the  field,  in  the  dark.  And  when  the  woman  went 
out,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  strong  enough  to  dr  anything  .  ..  I 
thought  I  should  get  rid  of  all  my  misery,  and  go  back  home, 
and  never  let  'em  know  why  I  ran  away  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  went  out  into  the  dark  street  with  the  baby 
under  my  cloak ;  and  I  walked  fast  tilt  I  got  into  a  street  a 
good  way  off,  and  there  was  a  public  and  I  got  some  warm 
stuff  to  drink  and  some  bread.  And  I  talked  on,  and  on,  and 
I  hardly  felt  the  ground  I  trod  on  ;  ami  it  got  lighter,  for  there 
came  the  moon — oh,  Dinah!  it  frightened  me  when  it  first 
looked  at  me  out  o'  the  clouds — it  never  looked  so  before  ;  and 
I  turned  out  of  the  road  into  the  fields,  for  I  was  afraid  o' 
meeting  anybody  with  the  moon  shining  on  me.  And  I  came 
to  a  hay-stack,  where  I  thought  I  could  lie  down  and  keep 
myself  warm  all  night.  There  was  a  place  cut  into  it,  where  I 
could  make  me  a  bed ;  and  I  lay  comfortable,  and  the  baby 
was  warm  against  me  ;  and  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  for  a 
good  while,  for  when  I  woke  it  was  morning,  but  not  very  light, 
and  the  baby  was  crying.  And  I  saw  a  wood  a  little  way  off 
....  I  thought  there'd  perhaps  be  a  ditch  or  a  pond  there  .... 
and  it  was  so  early  I  thought  I  could  hide  the  child  there,  and 
get  a  long  way  off  before  folks  was  up.  And  then  I  thought 
I'd  go  home — I'd  get  rides  in  carts  and  go  home,  and  tell  'em 
I'd  been  to  try  and  see  for  a  place,  and  couldn't  get  one.  I 
longed  so  for  it,  Dinah — I  longed  so  to  be  safe  at  home.  1 
don't  know  how  I  felt  about  the  baby.  I  seemed  to  hate  it — 
it  was  like  a  heavy  weight  hanging  round  my  neck ;  and  yet 
its  crying  went  through  me,  and  I  daredn't  look  at  its  little 
hands  and  face.  But  I  went  on  to  the  wood,  and  I  walked 
about,  but  there  was  no  water  "..... 

Hetty  shuddered.  She  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
when  she  began  again,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  lots  of  chips  and  turf, 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  think  what  I  should 
do.  And  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  hole  under  the  nut-tree, 
like  a  little  grave.  And  it  darted  into  me  like  lightning — I'd 
lay  the  baby  there,  and  cover  it  with  the  grass  and  the  chips. 
I  couldn't  kill  it  any  other  way.  And  I'd  done  it  in  a  minute  ; 
and,  oh,  it  cried  so,  Dinah — I  couldn't  cover  it  quite  up — I 
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thought,  perhaps,  somebody  'ud  come  and  take  care  of  it,  and 
then  it  -wouldn't  die.  And  I  made  haste  out  of  the  wood,  but 
I  could  hear  it  crying  all  the  while  ;  and  when  I  got  out  into 
the  fields,  it  was  as  if  I  was  held  fast — I  couldn't  go  away, 
for  all  I  wanted  so  to  go.  And  I  sat  against  the  hay-stack 
to  watch  if  anybody  'ud  come;  I  was  very  hungry,  and  I'd 
only  a  bit  of  bread  left ;  but  I  couldn't  go  away.  And  after 
ever  such  a  while — hours  and  hours — the  man  came — him  in 
a  smock-frock,  and  he  looked  at  me  so,  I  was  frightened,  and 
I  made  haste  and  went  on.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  the 
wood,  and  would,  perhaps,  find  the  baby.  And  I  went  right 
on,  till  I  came  to  a  village,  a  long  way  off  from  the  wood  ; 
and  I  was  very  sick,  and  faint,  and  hungry.  I  got  something 
to  eat  there,  and  bought  a  loaf.  But  I  was  frightened  to  stay. 
I  heard  the  baby  crying,  and  thought  the  other  folks  heard  it 
too — and  I  went  on.  But  I  was  so  tired,  and  it  was  getting 
toward  dark.  And  at  last,  by  the  roadside  there  was  a  barn 
— ever  such  a  way  off  any  house — like  the  barn  in  Abbot's 
Close  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  go  in  there  and  hide  myself 
among  the  hay  and  straw,  and  nobody  'ud  be  likely  to  come. 
I  went  in,  and  it  was  half  full  o'  trusses  of  straw,  and  there 
was  some  hay  too.  And  I  made  myself  a  bed,  ever  so  far  be- 
hind, where  nobody  could  find  me  ;  and  I  was  so  tired  and 
weak,  I  went  to  sleep  ....  But  oh  !  the  baby's  crying  kept 
waking  me  ;  and  I  thought  that  man  as  looked  at  me  so  was 
come  and  laying  hold  of  me.  But  I  must  have  slept  a  long 
while  at  last,  though  I  didn't  know  ;  for  when  I  got  up  and 
went  out  of  the  bam,  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  night  or 
morning. .  But  it  was  morning,  for  it  kept  getting  lighter ; 
and  I  turned  back  the  way  I'd  come.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
Dinah  ;  it  was  the  baby's  crying  made  me  go  ;  and  yet  I  was 
frightened  to  death.  I  thought  that  man  in  the  smock-frock 
'ud  see  me,  and  know  I  put  the  baby  there.  But  I  went  on, 
tor  all  that  I'd  left  off  thinking  about  going  home — it  had 
gone  out  o'  my  mind.  I  saw  nothing  but  that  place  in  the 
wood  where  I'd  buried  the  baby  ....  I  see  it  now.  Oh, 
Dinah  !  shall  I  allays  see  it  ? " 

Hetty  clung  round  Dinah,  and  shuddered  again.     The 
silence  seemed  long  before  she  went  on. 

"  I  met  nobody,  for  it  was  very  early,  and  I  got  into  the 
wood.  .  .  .  I  knew  the  way  to  the  place  .  .  .  the  place  against 

the  nut-tree  ;  and  I  could  hear  it  crying  at  every  step 

I  thought  it  was  alive.  ...  I  don't  know  whether  I  was 
frightened  or  glad.  ...  I  don't  know  what  I  felt.     I  only 
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know  I  was  in  the  wood  and  heard  the  cry.  I  don't  know 
what  I  felt  till  I  saw  the  baby  was  gone.  And  when  I'd  put 
it  there,  I  thought  I  should  like  somebody  to  find  it,  and  save 
it  from  dying  ;  but  when  I  saw  it  was  gone,  I  was  struck  like 
a  stone  with  fear.  I  never  thought  o'  stirring,  I  felt  so  weak.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  run  away,  and  everybody  as  saw  me  'ud  know 
about  the  baby.  My  heart  went  like  a  stone  j  I  couldn't  wish 
or  try  for  anything  :  it  seemed  like  as  if  I  should  stay  there 
forever,  and  nothing  'ud  ever  change.  But  they  came  and 
took  me  away." 

Hetty  was  silent,  but  she  shuddered  aj;ain,  as  if  there 
were  still  something  behind  ;  and  Dinah  waited,  for  her  heart 
was  so  full  that  tears  must  come  before  words.  At  last  Hetty 
burst  out,  with  a  sob, 

"  Dinah,  do  you  think  God  will  take  away  that  crying  and 
the  place  in  the  wood,  now  I've  told  everything  ?  " 

"  Let  us  pray,  poor  sinner ;  let  us  fall  on  our  knees  again, 
and  pray  to  the  God  of  all  mercy." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE   HOURS   OF   SUSPENSE. 

ON  Sunday  morning,  when  the  church  bells  in  Stonitou 
were  ringing  for  morning  service,  Bartle  Massey  re-entered 
Adam's  room  after  a  short  absence,  and  said, 

"  Adam,  here's  a  visitor  wants  to  see  you." 

Adam  was  seated  with  his  back  toward  the  door,  but  he 
started  up  and  turned  round  instantly,  with  a  flushed  face  ana 
an  eager  look.  His  face  was  even  thinner  and  more  worn 
than  we  have  seen  it  before,  but  he  was  washed  and  shaven 
this  Sunday  morning. 

"  Is  it  any  news  ? "  he  said. 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,  my  lad,"  said  Bartle  ;  "  keep  quiet. 
It's  not  what  you're  thinking  of :  it's  the  young  Methodist 
woman  come  from  the  prison.  She's  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
stairs,  and  wants  to  know  if  you  think  well  to  see  her,  for  she 
has  something  to  say  to  you  about  that  poor  castaway  ;  but 
she  wouldn't  come  in  without  your  leave,  she  said.  She 
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thought  you'd  perhaps  like  to  go  out  and  speak  to  her.  Those 
preaching  women  are  not  so  back'ard  commonly,"  Bartle  mut- 
tered to  himself. 

"  Ask  her  to  come  in,"  said  Adam. 

He  was  standing  with  his  face  toward  the  door,  and  as 
Dinah  entered,  lifting  up  her  mild  gray  eyes  toward  him  she 
saw  at  once  the  great  change  that  had  come  since  the'  clay 
when  she  had  looked  up  at  the  tall  man  in  the  cottage. 
There  was  a  trembling  in  her  clear  voice  as  she  put  her  hand 
into  his,  and  said, 

"  Be  comforted,  Adam  Bede  ;  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken 
her." 

"  Bless  you  for  coming  to  her,"  Adam  said.  "  Mr.  Massey 
brought  me  word  yesterday  as  you  was  come." 

They  could  neither  of  them  say  any  more  just  yet,  but 
stood  before  each  other  in  silence  ;  and  Bartle  Massey,  too, 
who  had  put  on  his  spectacles,  seemed  transfixed  examining 
Dinah's  face.  But  he  recovered  himself  first,  and  said,  "Sit 
down,  young  woman,  sit  down,"  placing  the  chair  for  her,  and 
retiring  to  his  old  seat  on  the  bed. 

"  Thank  you,  friend,  I  won't  sit  down,"  said  Dinah,  "for 
I  must  hasten  back  :  she  entreated  me  not  to  stay  long  away. 
What  I  came  for,  Adam  Bede,  was  to  pray  you  to  go  and  see 
the  poor  sinner,  and  bid  her  farewell.  She  desires  to  ask 
your  forgiveness,  and  it  is  meet  you  should  see  her  to-day 
rather  than  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  time  will  be 
short." 

Adam  stood  trembling,  and  at  last  sank  down  on  his  chair 
again. 

"  It  won't  be,"  he  said ;  "  it'll  be  put  off— there'll  perhaps 
come  a  pardon.  Mr.  Irwine  said  there  was  hope ;  he  said  I 
needn't  quite  give  it  up." 

"  That's  a  blessed  thought  to  me,"  said  Dinah,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  "  It's  a  fearful  thing  hurrying  her  soul  away 
so  fast. 

"  But  let  what  will  be,"  she  added,  presently,  "  you  will 
surely  come,  and  let  her  speak  the  words  that  are  in  her  heart. 
Although  her  poor  soul  is  very  dark,  and  discerns  little  be- 
yond the  things  of  the  flesh,  she  is  no  longer  hard  ;  she  is 
contrite — she  has  confessed  all  to  me.  The  pride  of  her 
heart  has  given  way,  and  she  leans  on  me  for  help,  and  desires 
to  be  taught.  This  fills  me  with  trust ;  for  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  brethren  sometimes  err  in  measuring  the  Divine  love 
by  the  sinner's  knowledge.  She  is  going  to  write  a  letter  to 
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the  friends  at  the  Hall  Farm  for  me  to  give  them  when  she  is 
gone ;  and  when  I  told  her  you  were  here,  she  said,  '  I  should 
like  to  say  good-by  to  Adam,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me.' 
.\  ill  come,  Adam  ?  perhaps  you  will  even  now  come  back 
with  mr." 

"  I  can't,"  Adam  said  ;  "  I  can't  say  good-by  while  there's 
any  hope.  I'm  listening,  and  listening — I  can't  think  o' 
nothing  but  that.  Ft  can't  be  as  she'll  die  that  shameful  death 
—  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to  it." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  again,  and  looked  away  out  of 
the  window,  while  Dinah  stood  with  compassionate  patience. 
In  a  minute  or  two  he  turned  round,  and  said, 

"  1  or/7/ come,  Dinah  ....  to-morrow  morning  ....  if 
it  must  be.  I  may  have  more  strength  to  bear  it,  if  I  know 
it  must  be.  Tell  her  I  forgive  her ;  tell  her — I  will  come  at 
the  very  last." 

"  1  will  not  urge  you  against  the  voice  of  your  own  heart," 
said  Dinah.  "  I  must  hasten  back  to  her,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  she  clings  now,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  me  out  of  her 
sight.  She  used  never  to  make  any  return  to  my  affection  be- 
fore, but  now  tribulation  has  opened  her  heart.  Farewell, 
Adam  ;  our  heavenly  Father  comfort  you,  and  strengthen  you 
to  bear  all  things/'  Dinah  put  out  her  hand,  and  Adam 
pressed  it  in  silence. 

Il.irtle  Massey  was  getting  up  to  lift  the  stiff  latch  of  the 
for   her.  but,  before   he  could  reach  it,   she  had   said, 
gently,  "  Farewell,  friend,"  and  was  gone,  with  her  light  step, 
«l.-wn  the  stairs. 

"  Well,"  said  Bartle,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  putting 
them  into  his  pocket,  "  if  there  must  be  women  to  make 
trouble  in  the  world,  it's  but  fair  there  should  be  women  to 
be  comforters  under  it ;  and  she's  one — she's  one.  It's  a  pity 
i  Methodist ;  but  there's  no  getting  a  woman  without 
lome  foolishness  or  other." 

Alain  never  went  to  bed  that  night:  the  excitement  of 
suspense,  heightening  with  every  hour  that  brought  him 
nearer  the  fatal  moment,  was  too  great  :  and.  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties,  in  spite  of  his  promises  that  he  would  be  perfectly 
quiet,  the  schoolmaster  watched  too. 

"What  does   it  matter  to   me,  lad?"    Bartle  said:    "a 
night's  sleep  more  or  less.      \  shall   sleep  long  enough,  by 
.  underground.    Let  me  keep  thce  company  in  trouble 
while  I  can." 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  night  in  that  small  chamber. 
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Adam  would  sometimes  get  up,  and  tread  backward  and  for- 
ward along  the  short  space  from  wall  to  wall  ;  then  he  would 
sit  down  and  hide  his  face,  and  no  sound  would  be  heard  but 
the  ticking  of  the  watch  on  the  table,  or  the  falling  of  a  cinder 
from  the  fire  which  the  schoolmaster  carefully  tended.  Some- 
times he  would  burst  out  into  vehement  speech. 

"  If  I  could  ha'  clone  anything  to  save  her — if  my  bearing 
anything  would  ha'  done  any  good  .  .  .  but  t'  have  to  sit  still, 
and  know  it,  and  do  nothing  .  .  .  it's  hard  for  a  man  to  bear 
.  .  .  and  to  think  o'  what  might  ha'  been  now,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him.  .  .  O  God,  it's  the  very  day  we  should  ha'  been 
married." 

"  Ay,  my  lad,"  said  Bartle,  tenderly,  "  it's  heavy —  it's 
heavy.  But  you  must  remember  this :  when  you  thought  of 
marrying  her,  you'd  a  notion  she'd  got  another  sort  of  a  na- 
ture inside  her.  You  didn't  think  she  could  have  got  hard- 
ened in  that  little  while  to  do  what  she's  done." 

"  I  know — I  know  that,"  said  Adam.  "  I  thought  she 
was  loving  and  tender-hearted,  and  wouldn't  tell  a  lie,  or  act 
deceitful.  How  could  I  think  any  other  way  ?  And  if  he'd 
never  come  near  her,  and  I'd  married  her,  and  been  loving  to 
her,  and  took  care  of  her,  she  might  never  ha'  done  anything 
bad.  What  would  it  ha'  signified — my  having  a  bit  o'  trouble 
with  her  ?  It  'ud  been  nothing  to  this." 

"  There's  no  knowing,  my  lad — there's  no  knowing  what 
might  have  come.  The  smart's  bad  for  you  to  bear  now  :  you 
must  have  time — you  must  have  time.  But  I've  that  opinion 
of  you,  that  you'll  rise  above  it  all,  and  be  a  man  again  ;  and 
there  may  good  come  out  of  this  that  we  don't  see." 

"Good  come  out  of  it !  "  said  Adam  passionately.  "  That 
doesn't  alter  th'  evil :  her  ruin  can't  be  undone.  I  hate  that 
talk  o'  people,  as  if  there  was  a  way  o'  making  amends  for 
everything.  They'd  more  need  be  brought  to  see  as  the 
wrong  they  do  can  never  be  altered.  When  a  man's  spoiled 
his  fellow-creature's  life,  he's  no  right  to  comfort  himself  with 
thinking  good  may  come  out  of  it:  somebody  else's  good 
doesn't  alter  her  shame  and  misery." 

"  Well,  lad,  well,"  said  Bartle,  in  a  gentle  tone,  strangely 
in  contrast  with  his  usual  peremptoriness  and  impatience  of 
contradiction,  "it's  likely  enough  I  talk  foolishness  :  I'm  an 
old  fellow,  and  it's  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  in  trouble 
myself.  It's  easy  finding  reasons  why  other  folks  should  be 
patient." 

"  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  penitently,  "  I'm  very  hot  and 
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hasty.     I  owe  you  something  different ;  but  you  mustn't 
it  ill  of  me." 

"  Not  I,  lad— not  I." 

So  the  night  wore  on  in  agitation,  till  the  chill  oawn  and 
the  growing  light  brought  the  tremulous  quiet  that  comes 
on  in  the  brink  of  despair.  There  would  soon  be  no  more 
suspense. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  prison  now,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam, 
when  he  saw  the  hand  of  his  watch  at  si;;. 

"  If  there's  any  news  come,  we  shall  hear  about  it." 

The  people  were  astir  already,  moving  rapidly,  in  one  di- 
rection, through  the  streets.  Adam  tried  not  to  think  where 
they  were  going,  as  they  hurried  past  him  in  that  short 
space  between  his  lodging  and  the  prison  gates.  He  was 
thankful  when  the  gates  shut  him  in  from  seeing  those  eager 
people. 

No  ;  there  was  no  news  come — no  pardon — no  reprieve. 

Adam  lingered  in  the  court  half  an  hour,  before  he  could 
bring  himself  to  send  word  to  Dinah  that  he  was  come.  But 
a  voice  caught  his  ear :  he  could  not  shut  out  the  words  : 

"  The  cart  is  to  set  off  at  half-past  seven." 

It  must  be  said — the  last  good-by :  there  was  no  help. 

In  ten  minutes  from  that  time  Adam  was  at  the  door  of 
the  cell.  Dinah  had  sent  him  word  that  she  could  not  come 
to  him,  she  could'  not  leave  Hetty  one  moment  ;  but  Hetty 
was  prepared  for  the  meeting. 

He  could  not  see  her  when  he  entered,  for  agitation  dead- 
ened his  senses,  and  the  dim  cell  was  almost  dark  to  him. 
He  stood  a  moment  after  the  door  closed  behind  him,  trem- 
bling and  stupefied. 

But  he  began  to  see  through  the  dimness — to  see  the  dark 
eyes  lifted  up  to  him  once  more,  but  with  no  smile  in  them. 
O  God,  how  sad  they  looked  !  The  last  time  they,  had  met 
his  was  when  he  parted  from  her  with  his  heart  full  of  joyous, 
hopeful  love,  and  they  looked  out  with  a  tearful  smile  from  a 
pink,  dimpled,  childish  face.  The  face  was  marble  now ;  the 
sweet  lips  were  pallid,  and  half-open,  and  quivering ;  the 
dimples  were  all  gone — all  but  one,  that  never  went ;  and  the 
eyes — Oh  !  the  worst  of  all  was  the  likeness  they  had  to 
Hetty's.  They  were  Hetty's  eyes  looking  at  him  with  that 
mournful  gaze,  as  if  she  had  come  back  to  him  from  the  dead 
to  tell  him  of  her  misery. 

She  was  clinging  close  to  Dinah  ;  her  cheek  was  against 
Dinah's,  It  seemed  as  if  her  last  faint  strength  and  hope 
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lay  in  that  contact ;  and  the  pitying  love  that  shone  out  from 
Dinah's  face  looked  like  a  visible  pledge  of  the  invisible  Mercy. 

When  the  sad  eyes  met — when  Hetty  and  Adam  looked 
at  each  other,  she  felt  the  change  in  him  too,  and  it  seemed 
to  strike  her  with  fresh  fear.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  any  being  whose  face  seemed  to  reflect  the  change  in 
herself :  Adam  was  a  new  image  of  the  dreadful  past  and 
the  dreadful  present.  She  trembled  more  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Speak  to  him,  Hetty,"  Dinah  said  ;  "  tell  him  what  is 
in  your  heart." 

Hetty  obeyed  her,  like  a  little  child. 

"  Adam  .  .  .  I'm  very  sorry  ...  I  behaved  very  wrong 
to  you  .  .  .  will  you  forgive  me  .  .  .  before  I  die? " 

Adam  answered  with  a  half-sob :  "  Yes,  I  forgive  thee, 
Hetty;  I  forgave  thee  long  ago." 

It  had  seemed  to  Adam  as  if  his  brain  would  burst  with 
the  anguish  of  meeting  Hetty's  eyes  in  the  first  moments  ;  but 
the  sound  of  her  voice  uttering  these  penitent  words,  touched 
a  chord  which  had  been  less  strained  ;  there  was  a  sense  of 
relief  from  what  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  the  rare  tears 
came — they  had  never  come  before,  since  he  had  hung  on 
Seth's  neck  in  the  beginning  of  his  sorrow. 

Hetty  made  an  involuntary  movement  toward  him  ;  some 
of  the  love  that  she  had  once  lived  in  the  midst  of  was  come 
near  her  again.  She  kept  hold  of  Dinah's  hand,  but  she  went 
up  to  Adam  and  said,  timidly, 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  again,  Adam,  for  all  I've  been  so 
wicked  ?  " 

Adam  took  the  blanched  wasted  hand  she  put  out  to  him, 
and  they  gave  each  other  the  solemn  unspeakable  kiss  of  a 
life-long  parting. 

"  And  tell  him,"  Hetty  said,  in  rather  a  stronger  voice, 
"  tell  him  ...  for  there's  nobody  else  to  tell  him  ...  as  I 
went  after  him  and  couldn't  find  him  .  .  .  and  I  hated  him 
and  cursed  him  once  ...  but  Dinah  says,  I  should  forgive 
him  .  .  .  and  I  try  ...  for  else  God  won't  forgive  me." 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door  of  the  cell  now — the  key 
was  being  turned  in  the  lock,  and  when  the  door  opened, 
Adam  saw  indistinctly  that  there  were  several  faces  there ; 
he  was  too  agitated  to  see  more — even  to  see  that  Mr.  Invine's 
face  was  one  of  them.  He  felt  that  the  last  preparations 
were  beginning,  and  he  could  stay  no  longer.  Room  was 
silentlv  made  for  him  to  depart,  and  he  went  to  his  chamber 
in  loneliness,  leaving  Bartle  Mass^y  to  watch  and  see  the  end 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  LAST   MOMENT. 

IT  was  a  sight  that  some  people  remembered  better  ever*, 
than  their  own  sorrows — the  sight  in  that  gray  clear  morning, 
when  the  fatal  cart  with  the  two  young  women  in  it  was  de- 
scried by  the  waiting,  watching  multitude,  cleaving  its  way 
toward  the  hideous  symbol  of  a  deliberately-inflicted  sudden 
death. 

All  Stoniton  had  heard  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  young  Metho- 
dist woman  who  had  brought  the  obstinate  criminal  to  con- 
fess, and  there  was  as  much  eagerness  to  see  her  as  to  see 
the  wretched  Hetty. 

But  Dinah  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  multitude.  When 
Hetty  had  caught  sight  of  the  vast  crowd  in  the  distance,  she 
had  clutched  Dinah  convulsively. 

"  Close  your  eyes,  Hetty,"  Dinah  said,  "  and  let  us  pray, 
without  ceasing,  to  God." 

And  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  cart  went  slowly  along  through 
the  midst  of  the  gazing  crowd,  she  poured  forth  her  soul  with 
the  wrestling  intensity  of  a  last  pleading,  for  the  trembling 
creature  that  clung  to  her  and  clutched  her  as  the  only  visible 
sign  of  love  and  pity. 

Dinah  did  not  know  that  the  crowd  was  silent,  gazing  at 
her  with  a  sort  of  awe — she  did  not  even  know  how  near  they 
were  to  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  cart  stopped,  and  she  shrank 
appalled  at  a  loud  shout,  hideous  to  her  ear,  like  a  vast  yell 
of  demons.  Hetty's  shriek  mingled  with  the  sound,  and  they 
clasped  each  other  with  mutual  horror. 

But  it  was  not  a  shout  of  execration — not  a  yell  of  exultant 
cruelty. 

It  was  a  shout  of  sudden  excitement  at  the  appearance  of  a 
horseman  cleaving  the  crowd  at  full  gallop.  The  horse  is  hot 
and  distressed,  but  answers  to  the  desperate  spurring;  the 
rider  looks  as  if  his  eyes  were  glazed  by  madness,  and  he  saw 
nothing  but  what  was  unseen  by  others.  See,  he  has  some- 
thing in  his  hand — he  is  holding  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  signal. 

The  sheriff  knows  him  ;  it  is  Arthur  Donnithorne,  carrying 
in  his  hand  the  hard-won  release  from  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

ANOTHER   MEETING   IN   THE   WOOD. 

THE  next  day,  at  evening,  two  men  were  walking  from 
opposite  points  toward  the  same  scene,  drawn  thither  by  a 
common  memory.  The  scene  was  the  Grove  by  Donnithorne 
Chase  ;  you  know  who  the  men  were.  . 

The  old  squire's  funeral  had  taken  place  that  morning, 
the  will  had  be^n  read,  and  now,  in  the  first  breathing  space, 
Arthur  Donnithorne  had  come  out  for  a  lonely  walk,  that  he 
might  look  fixedly  at  the  new  future  for  him,  and  confirm 
himself  in  a  sad  resolution.  He  thought  he  could  do  that 
best  in  the  Grove. 

Adam,  too,  had  come  from  Stoniton  on  Monday  evening, 
and  to-day  he  had  not  left  home,  except  to  go  to  the  family 
at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  tell  them  everything  that  Mr.  Irwine 
had  left  untold.  He  had  agreed  with  the  Poysers  that  !;e 
would  follow  them  to  their  new  neighborhood,  wherever  that 
might  be;  for  he  meant  to  give  up  the  management  of  the 
woods,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  he  would  wind  up 
his  business  with  Jonathan  Burge,  and  settle  with  his  mother 
and  Seth  in  a  home  within  reach  of  the  friends  to  whom  he 
felt  bound  by  a  mutual  sorrow. 

"  Seth  and  me  are  sure  to  find  work,"  he  said.  "  A  man 
that's  got  our  trade  at  his  finger  ends  is  at  home  everywhere , 
and  we  must  make  a  new  start.  My  mother  won't  stand  in 
the  way,  for  she's  told  me  since  I  came  home,  she'd  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  buried  in  another  parish,  if  I  wished  it,  and 
if  I'd  be  more  comfortable  elsewhere.  It's  wonderful  how 
quiet  she's  been  ever  since  I  came  back.  It  seems  as  if  the 
very  greatness  o'  the  trouble  had  quieted  and  calmed  her. 
We  shall  all  be  better  in  a  new  country,  though  there's  some 
I  shall  be  loath  to  lea\'e  behind.  But  I  won't  part  from  you 
and  yours,  if  I  can  help  it,  Mr.  Poyser.  Trouble's  made  us 
kin." 

"  Ay,  lad,"  said  Martin.  "  We'll  go  out  o'  hearing  o'  that 
man's  name.  But  I  doubt  we  shall  ne'er  go  far  enough  for 
folks  not  to  find  out  as  we've  got  them  belonging  to  us  as  are 
transported  o'er  the  seas,  and  war  like  to  be  hanged.  We 
shall  have  that  flying  up  in  our  faces;  and  our  children's  aftei 
us." 
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That  was  a  long  visit  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  drew  two 
strongly  on  Adam's  energies  for  him  to  think  of  seeing  others, 
or  re-entering  on  his  old  occupations  till  the  morrow.  "  But 
to-morrow,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  go  to  work  again.  I 
shall  learn  to  like  it  again  some  time  may  be ;  and  it's  right, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not." 

This  evening  was  the  last  he  would  allow  to  be  absorbed 
by  sorrow  ;  suspense  was  gone  now,  and  he  must  bear  the 
unalterable.  He  was  resolved  not  to  see  Arthur .Donnithorne 
again,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  him.  He  had  no  message 
to  deliver  from  Hetty  now,  but  Hetty  had  seen  Arthur;  and 
Adam  distrusted  himself ;  he  had  learned  to  dread  the  vio- 
lence of  his  own  feeling.  That  word  of  Mr.  Irwine's — that 
he  must  remember  what  he  had  felt  after  giving  the  last  blow 
to  Arthur  in  the  Grove — had  remained  with  him. 

These  thoughts  about  Arthur,  like  all  thoughts  that  are 
charged  with  strong  feeling,  were  continually  recurring,  and 
they  always  called  up  the  image  of  the  Grove — of  that  spot 
under  the  overarching  boughs  where  he  had  caught  sight  of 
the  two  bending  figures,  and  had  been  possessed  by  sudden 
rage. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  it  again  to-night  for  the  last  time,"  he 
said  ;  "  it'll  do  me  good  ;  it'll  make  me  feel  over  again  what 
I  felt  v/hen  I'd  knocked  him  down.  I  felt  what  poor  empty 
work  it  was,  as  soon  as  I'd  done  it,  before  I  began  to  think 
he  might  be  dead." 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  Arthur  and  Adam  were  walk- 
ing toward  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time. 

Adam  had  on  his  working  dress  again  now — for  he  had 
thrown  off  the  other  with  a  sense  of  relief  as  soon  as  he  came 
home  ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder, 
he  might  have  been  taken,  with  his  pale  wasted  face,  for  the 
spectre  of  the  Adam  Bede  who  entered  the  Grove  on  thr-, 
August  evening  eight  months  ago.  But  he  had  no  basket  of 
tools,  and  he  was  not  walking  with  the  old  erectness,  looking 
keenly  round  him  ;  his  hands  were  thrust  in  his  side  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  rested  chiefly  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long 
entered  the  Grove,  and  now  he  paused  before  .a  beech.  He 
knew  that  tree  well  ;  it  was  the  boundary  mark  of  his  youth — 
the  sign  to  him  of  the  time  when  some  of  his  earliest,  strong- 
est feelings  had  left  him.  He  felt  sure  they  would  never 
return.  And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  was  a  stirring  of  affec- 
tion at  the  remembrance  of  that  Arthur  Donnithorne  whom 
V.e  had  believed  in  before  he  had  come  up  to  this  beech  eight 
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months  ago.  It  was  affection  for  the  dead  ;  that  Arthur  ex- 
isted no  longer. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
but  the  beech  stood  at  a  turning  in  the  road,  and  he  could  not 
see  who  was  coming,  until  the  tall  slim  figure  in  deep  mourn- 
ing suddenly  stood  before  him  at  only  two  yards'  distance. 
They  both  started,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Often, 
in  the  last  fortnight,  Adam  had  imagined  himself  as  close  to 
Arthur  as  this,  assailing  him  with  words  that  should  be  as 
harrowing  as  the  voice  of  remorse,  forcing  upon  him  a  just 
share  in  the  misery  he  had  caused  ;  and  often,  too,  he  had  told 
himself  that  such  a  meeting  had  better  not  be.  But  in  imagin- 
ing the  meeting  he  had  always  seen  Arthur  as  he  had  met  him 
on  that  evening  in  the  Grove,  florid,  careless,  light  of  speech  • 
and  the  figure  before  him  touched  him  with  the  signs  of  suffer- 
ing. Adam  knew  what  suffering  was — he  could  not  lay  a 
cruel  finger  on  a  bruised  man.  He  felt  no  impulse  that  he 
needed  to  resist :  silence  was  more  just  than  reproach.  Arthur 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Adam,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  it  maybe  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  met  here,  for  I  wished  to  see  you.  1  should  have  asked 
to  see  you  to-morrow." 

He  paused,  but  Adam  said  nothing. 

"  I  know  it  is  painful  to  you  to  meet  me,"  Arthur  went  on, 
"  but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  for  years  to  come." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Adam,  coldly,  "  that  was  what  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  to-morrow,  as  it  would  be  better  all  dealings 
should  be  an  end  between  us,  and  somebody  else  put  in  my 
place." 

Arthur  felt  the  answer  keenly,  and  it  was  not  without  an 
effort  that  he  spoke  again. 

"It  was  partly  on  that  subject  I  wished  to  speak  to  you. 
I  don't  want  to  lessen  your  indignation  against  me,  or  ask 
you  to  do  anything  for  my  sake.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  help  me  to  lessen  the  evil  consequences  of  the  past, 
which  is  unchangeable.  I  don't  mean  consequences  to  myself, 
but  to  others.  It  is  but  little  I  can  do,  I  know.  I  know  the 
worst  consequences  will  remain  ;  but  something  may  be  done, 
and  you  can  help  me.  Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Adam,  after  some  hesitation  ;  "I'll  hear 
what  it  is.  If  I  can  help  mend  anything,  I  will.  Anger  'ul 
mend  nothing  I  know,  We've  had  enough  o'  that." 

"  I  was  going  to  the  Hermitage,"  said  Arthur.  "  Will  you 
isQ  there  with  me  and  sit  down  ?  We  can  talk  better  there." 
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The  Hermitage  had  never  been  entered  since  they  left  if 
together,  for  Arthur  had  locked  up  the  key  in  his  desk.  And 
now,  when  he  opened  the  door,  there  was  the  candle  burned 
out  in  the  socket ;  there  was  the  chair  in  the  same  place  where 
Adam  remembered  sitting ;  there  was  the  waste-paper  basket 
full  of  scraps,  and  deep  down  in  it,  Arthur  felt  in  an  instant, 
there  was  the  little  pink  silk  handkerchief.  It  would  have 
been  painful  to  enter  this  place  if  their  previous  thoughts  had 
been  less  painful. 

They  sat  down  opposite  each  other  in  the  old  places,  and 
Arthur  said,  "  I'm  going  away,  Adam ;  I'm  going  into  the 
army." 

Poor  Arthur  felt  that  Adam  ought  to  be  affected  by  this 
announcement — ought  to  have  a  movement  of  sympathy  tow- 
ard him.  But  Adam's  lips  remained  firmly  closed,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  unchanged. 

"  What  I  want  to  say  to  you,"  Arthur  continued,  "  is  this  : 
one  of  my  reasons  for  going  away  is,  that  no  one  else  may 
leave  Hayslope — may  leave  their  home  on  my  account.  I 
would  do  anything,  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make,  to 
prevent  any  farther  injury  to  others  through  my — through  what 
has  happened." 

Arthur's  words  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that  he 
had  anticipated.  Adam  thought  he  perceived  in  them  that 
notion  of  compensation  for  irretrievable  wrong,  that  self-sooth- 
ing attempt  to  make  evil  bear  the  same  fruits  as  good,  which 
most  of  all  roused  his  indignation.  He  was  as  strongly  impel- 
led to  look  painful  facts  right  in  the  face,  as  Arthur  was  to 
turn  away  his  eyes  from  them.  Moreover,  he  had  the  wake- 
ful suspicious  pride  of  a  poor  man  in  the  presence  of  a  rich 
man.  He  felt  his  old  severity  returning  as  he  said, 

"  The  time's  passed  for  that,  sir.  A  man  should  make 
sacrifices  to  keep  clear  of  doing  a  wrong  ;  sacrifices  won't  undo 
it  when  it's  done.  When  people's  feelings  have  got  a  deadly 
wound,  they  can't  be  cured  with  favors." 

"  Favors  !  "  said  Arthur  passionately ;  "  no  ;  how  can  you 
suppose  I  meant  that  ?  But  the  Poysers — Mr.  Irwine  tells  me 
the  Poysers  mean  to  leave  the  place  where  they  have  lived  so 
many  years — for  generations.  Don't  you  see,  as  Mr.  Irwine 
does,  that  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  overcome  the  feeling 
that  drives  them  away,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  in 
the  end  to  remain  on  the  old  spot,  among  the  friends  and 
neighbors  who  know  them  ?  " 

*  That's  true,"  said  Adam,  coldly.     "  But  then,  sir,  folks's 
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feelings  are  not  so  easily  overcome.  It'll  be  hard  for  Martin 
Poyser  to  go  to  a  strange  place  among  strange  faces,  when 
he's  been  bred  up  on  the  Hall  Farm,  and  his  father  before 
him  ;  but  then  it  'ud  be  harder  for  a  man  with  his  feelings  to 
stay.  I  don't  see  how  the  thing's  to  be  made  any  other  than 
hard.  There's  a  sort  o'  damage,  sir,  that  can't  be  make  up  for. 

Arthur  was  silent  some  moments.  In  spite  of  other  feel- 
ings, dominant  in  him  this  evening,  his  pride  winced  under 
Adam's  mode  of  treating  him.  Wasn't  he  himself  suffering? 
Was  not  he,  too,  obliged  to  renounce  his  most  cherished 
hopes  ?  It  was  now  as  it  had  been  eight  months  ago — Adam 
was  forcing  Arthur  to  feel  more  intensely  the  irrevocableness  of 
his  own  wrong-doing  :  he  was  presenting  the  sort  of  resistance 
that  was  the  most  irritating  to  Arthur's  eager,  ardent  nature. 
But  his  anger  was  subdued  by  the  same  influence  that  had 
subdued  Adam's  when  they  first  confronted  each  other — by 
the  marks  of  suffering  in  a  long-familiar  face.  The  momentary 
struggle  ended  in  the  feeling  that  he  could  bear  a  great  deal 
from  Adam,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  bearing  so 
much;  but  there  was  a  touch  of  pleading,  boyish  vexation  in 
his  tone  as  he  said, 

"  But  people  may  make  injuries  worse  by  unreasonable 
conduct — by  giving  way  to  anger,  and  satisfying  that  for  the 
moment,  instead  of  thinking  what  will  be  the  effect  in  the 
future. 

"  If  I  were  going  to  stay  here  and  act  as  landlord,"  he 
added,  presently,  with  still  more  eagerness — "  if  I  were  care- 
less about  what  I've  done — what  I've  been  the  cause  of,  you 
would  have  some  excuse,  Adam,  for  going  away  and  encourag- 
ing others  to  go.  You  would  have  some  excuse  then  for 
trying  to  make  the  evil  worse.  But  when  I  tell  you  I'm  going 
away  for  years — when  you  know  what  that  means  for  me,  how 
it  cuts  off  every  plan  of  happiness  I've  ever  formed — it  is  im- 
possible for  a  sensible  man  like  you  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  real  ground  for  the  Poysers  refusing  to  remain.  I  know 
their  feeling  about  disgrace — Mr.  Irwine  has  told  me  all  ;  but 
he  is  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  persuaded  out  of  'his  idea 
that  they  are  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors,  and 
that  they  can't  remain  on  my  estate,  if  you  would  join  him  in 
his  efforts— if  you  would  stay  yourself,  and  go  on  managing 
the  old  woods." 

Arthur  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  pleadingly, 
"  You  know  that's  a  good  work  to  do  for  the  sake  of  other 
people,  besides  the  owner ;  and  you  don't  know  but  that  they 
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may  have  a  better  owner  soon,  whom  you  will  like  to  work  for. 
If  I  die,  my  cousin  Tradgett  will  have  the  estate  and  take  mj 
name.  He  is  a  good  fellow." 

Adam  could  not  help  being  moved  :  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  feel  that  thi$  was  the  voice  of  the  honest,  warm- 
hearted Arthur  whom  he  had  loved  and  been  proud  of  in  old 
days  ;  but  nearer  memories  would  not  be  thrust  away.  He  was 
silent ;  yet  Arthur  saw  an  answer  in  his  face  that  induced  him 
to  go  on  with  growing  earnestness, 

••  And  then  if  you  would  talk  to  the  Poysers — if  you  would 
talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Irwine — he  means  to  see  you  to- 
morrow— and  then  if  you  would  join  your  arguments  to  his  to 
prevail  on  them  not  to  go.  ...  I  know,  of  course,  that  they 
would  not  accept  any  favor  from  me — I  mean  nothing  of  that 
kind  ;  but  I'm  sure  they  would  suffer  less  in  the  end.  Irwine 
thinks  so  too  ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  is  to  have  the  chief  authority 
on  the  estate — he  has  consented  to  undertake  that.  They  will 
really  be  under  no  man  but  one  whom  they  respect  and  like. 
It  would  be  the  same  with  you,  Adam  ;  and  it  could  be  noth- 
ing but  a  desire  to  give  me  worse  pain  that  could  incline  you 
to  go." 

Arthur  was  silent  again  for  a  little  while,  and  then  said, 
with  some  agitation  in  his  voice, 

"  I  wouldn't  act  so  toward  you,  I  know.  If  )x>u  were  in 
my  place  and  I  in  yours,  I  should  try  to  help  you  to  do  the 
best." 

Adam  made  a  hasty  movement  on  his  chair,  and  looked 
on  the  ground.  Arthur  went  on:  . 

"  Perhaps  you've  never  done  anything  you've  had  bitterly 
to  repent  of  in  your  life,  Adam  ;  if  you  had  you  would  be  more 
generous.  You  would  know  then  that  it's  worse  for  me  than 
for  you." 

Arthur  rose  from  his  seat  with  the  last  words,  and  went  to 
one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  and  turning  his  back  on 
Adam,  as  he  continued,  passionately, 

*•  Haven't  /  loved  her  too  ?     Didn't  I  see  her  yesterday  ? 
Sha'n't  I  carry  the  thought  of  her  about  with  me  as  much  as 
you  will  ?    And  don't  you  think  you  would  suffer  more  if 
been  hi  fault 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes  for  the  struggle  in 
Adam's  mind  was  not  easily  decided.  Facile  natures,  whose 
^Motions  have  little  permanence  can  hardly  understand  how 
much  inward  resistance  he  overcame  before  he  rose  from  his 
and  turned  toward  Arthur.  Arthur  heard  the  movement, 
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and  turning  round,  met  the  sad  but  softened  look  with  which 
Adam  said, 

"  It's  true  what  you  say,  sir,  I'm  hard — it's  in  my  nature. 
I  was  too  hard  with  my  father  for  doing  wrong.  I've  been  a 
bit  hard  t'  everybody  but  her.  I  felt  as  if  nobody  pitied  her 
enough — her  suffering  cut  into  me  so  ;  and  when  I  thought 
the  folks  at  the  Farm  were  too  hard  with  her,  I  said  I'd  never 
be  hard  to  anybody  myself  again.  But  feeling  overmuch 
about  her  has  perhaps  made  me  unfair  to  you.  I've  known 
what  it  is  in  my  life  to  repent  and  feel  it's  too  late  ;  I  felt  I'd 
been  too  harsh  to  my  father  when  he  was  gone  from  me—  I 
feel  it  now,  when  I  think  of  him,  I've  no  right  to  be  hard  tow- 
ards them  as  have  done  wrong  and  repent." 

Adam  spoke  these  words  with  the  firm  distinctness  of  a 
man  who  is  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  he  is  bound 
to  say  ;  but  he  went  on  with  more  hesitation. 

"  1  wouldn't  shake  hands  with  you  once,  sir,  when  you 
asked  me — but  if  you're  willing  to  do  it  now,  for  all  I  refused 
then  "... 

Arthur's  white  hand  was  in  Adam's  large  grasp  in  an  in^ 
stant,  and  with  that  action  there  was  a  strong  rush,  on  both 
sides,  of  that  old,  boyish  affection. 

"  Adam,"  Arthur  said,  impelled  to  full  confession  now, 
"  it  would  never  have  happened,  if  I'd  known  you  loved  her. 
That  would  have  helped  to  save  me  from  it.  And  I  did  strug- 
gle ;  I  never  meant  to  injure  her.  I  deceived  you  afterward 
— and  that  led  on  to  worse  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  forced  upon 
me,  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.  And  in  that 
letter,  I  told  her  to  let  me  know  if  she  were  in  any  trouble  ; 
don't  think  I  would  not  have  done  everything  I  could. 
But  I  was  all  wrong  from  the  very  first,  and  horrible  wrong 
has  come  of  it.  God  knows  I'd  give  my  life  if  I  could  undo  it." 

They  sat  down  again  opposite  each  other,  and  Adam  said, 
tremulously, 

"  How  did  she  seem  when  you  left  her,  sir  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Adam,"  Arthur  said  ;  "  I  feel  sometimes 
as  if  I  should  go  mad  with  thinking  of  her  looks  and  what 
she  said  to  me,  and  then,  that  I  couldn't  get  a  full  pardon 
— that  I  couldn't  save  her  from  that  wretched  fate  of  being 
transported — that  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  all  those  years ; 
and  she  may  die  under  it,  and  never  know  comfort  any 
more." 

"  Ah  !  sir,"  said  Adam,  for  the  first  time  feeling  his  own 
pain  merged  in  sympathy  for  Arthur,  "  you  and  me'll  often 
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be  thinking  o'  the  same  thing,  when  we're  a  long  way  off 
one  another.  I'll  pray  God  to  help  you,  as  I  pray  him  to  help 
me." 

"  But  there's  that  sweet  woman — that  Dinah  Morris," 
Arthur  said,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  knowing 
what  had  been  the  sense  of  Adam's  words,  "she 'says  she  shall 
stay  with  her  to  the  very  last  moment — till  she  goes ;  and  the 
poor  thing  clings  to  her  as  if  she  found  some  comfort  in  her. 
1  could  worship  that  woman  ;  I  don't  know  what  1  should  do 
if  she  were  not  there.  Adam,  you  will  see  her  when  she 
comes  back;  I  could  say  nothing  to  r-er  yesterday — nothing 
of  what  I  felt  toward  h,;r.  Tell  her,"  Arthur  went  on,  hur- 
riedly, as  if  he  wanted  to  hide  the  emotion  with  which  he 
spoke,  while  he  took  off  his  chain  and  watch — "  tell  her  I 
asked  you  to  give  her  this  in  remembrance  of  me — of  the  man 
to  whom  she  is  the  one  source  of  comfort,  when  he  thinks 
of  ...  I  know  she  doesn't  care  about  such  things — or  any- 
thing else  Ifcan  give  her  for  its  own  sake.  But  she  will  use 
the  watch — I  shall  like  to  think  of  her  using  it." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  her,  sir,"  Adam  said,  "  and  tell  her  your 
words.  She  told  me  she  should  come  back  to  the  people  at 
the  Hall  Farm." 

"  And  you  will  persuade  the  Poysers  to  stay,  Adam,"  said 
Arthur,  reminded  of  the  subject  which  both  of  them  had  for- 
gotten in  the  first  interchange  of  revived  friendship.  "  You 
will  stay  yourself,  and  help  Mr.  Irwine  to  carry  out  the  repairs 
and  improvements  on  the  estate  ? " 

"  There's  one  thing,  sir,  that  perhaps  you  don't  take  ac- 
count of,"  said  Adam,  with  hesitating  gentleness,  "  and  that 
was  what  made  me  hang  back  longer.  You  see,  it's  the  same 
with  both  me  and  the  Poysers  ;  if  we  stay,  it's  for  our  own 
worldly  interest,  and  it  looks  as  if  we'd  put  up  with  anything 
for  the  sake  o'  that.  I  know  that's  what  they'll  feel,  and  I 
can't  help  feeling  a  little  of  it  myself.  When  folks  have  got 
an  honorable,  independent  spirit,  they  don't  like  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  make  'em  seem  base-minded." 

"  But  no  one  who  knows  you  will  think  that,  Adam  ;  that 
is  not  a  reason  strong  enough  against  a  course  that  is  really 
more  generous,  more  unselfish  than  the  other.  And  it  will  be 
known — it  shall  be  made  known,  that  both  you  and  the  Poy- 
sers staid  at  my  entreaty.  Adam,  don't  try  to  make  things 
worse  for  me  ;  I'm  punished  enough  without  that." 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  Adam  said,  looking  at  Arthur  with  mourn- 
ful affection.  "  God  forbid  I  should  make  things  worse  for 
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you.  I  used  to  wish  I  could  do  it,  in  my  passion — but  that 
was  when  1  thought  you  didn't  feel  enough.  I'll  stay,  sir  ;  I'll 
do  the  best  I  can.  It's  all  I've  got  to  think  of  now — to  do  my 
work  well,  and  make  the  world  a  bit  better  place  for  them  as 
can  enjoy  it." 

"  Then  we'll  part  now,  Adam.  You  will  see  Mr.  Irwine 
to-morrow,  and  consult  with  him  about  everything." 

"  Are  you  going  soon,  sir  ?  "  said  Adam. 

"  As  soon  as  possible — after  I  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Good-by,  Adam.  I  shall  think  of  you  going 
about  the  old  place." 

"  Good-by,  sir.     God  bless  you." 

The  hands  were  clasped  once  more,  and  Adam  left  the 
Hermitage,  feeling  that  sorrow  was  more  bearable  now,  hatred 
was  gone. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  Arthur  went 
to  the  waste-paper  basket  and  took  out  the  little  pink  silk 
handkerchief. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

AT    THE     HALL     FARM. 

THE  first  autumnal  afternoon  sunshine  of  1801 — more 
eighteen  months  after  that  parting  of  Adam  and  Arthur  in  the 
Hermitage — was  on  the  yard  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  the  bull- 
dog was  in  one  of  his  most  excited  moments ;  for  it  was  that 
hour  of  the  day  when  the  cows  were  being  driven  into  the 
yard  for  their  afternoon  milking.  No  wonder  the  patient 
beasts  ran  confusedly  into  the  wrong  places,  for  the  alarming 
din  of  the  bull-dog  was  mingled  with  more  distant  sounds 
which  the  timid  feminine  creatures,  with  pardonable  supersti- 
tion, imagined  also  to  have  some  relation  to  their  own  move- 
ments— with  the  tremendous  crack  of  the  wagoner's  whip,  the 
roar  of  his  voice,  and  the  booming  thunder  of  the  wagon,  as  it 
left  the  rick-yard  empty  of  its  golden  load. 

The  milking  of  the  cows  was  a  sight  Mrs.  Poyser  loved, 
and  at  this  hour  on  mild  days  she  was  usually  standing  at  the 
house  door,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hands,  in  quiet  contem- 
plation, only  heightened  to  a  keener  interest  when  the  vicious 
yellow  cow,  who  had  once  kicked  over  a  pailful  of  precious 
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milk,  was  about  to  undergo  the  preventive  punishment  of  hav- 
ing her  hinder  leg  strapped. 

To-day,  however,  Mrs.  Poyser  gave  but  a  divided  attention 
to  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  for  she  was  in  eager  discussion  with 
Dinah,  who  was  stitching  Mr.  Poysers  shirt-collars  and  had 
borne  patiently  to  have  her  thread  broken  three  times  by  Totty 
pulling  at  her  arm  with  a  sudden  insistance  that  she  should 
look  at  "  Baby,"  that  is,  at  a  large  wooden  doll  with  no  legs 
and  a  long  skirt,  whose  bald  head  Totty,  seated  in  her  small 
chair  at  Dinah's  side,  was  caressing  and  pressing  to  her  fat 
cheek  with  much  fervor.  Totty  is  larger  by  more  than  two 
years'  growth  than  when  you  first  saw  her,  and  she  has  on  a 
black  frock  under  her  pinafore  ;  Mrs.  Poyser  too  has  on  a 
black  gown,  which  seems  to  heighten  the  family  likeness  be- 
tween her  and  Dinah.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  out- 
ward change  now  discernible  in  our  old  friends,  or  in  the 
pleasant  house-place,  bright  with  polished  oak  and  pewter. 

"  I  never  saw  the  like  to  you,  Dinah,"  Mrs.  Poyser  was 
saying,  "  when  you've  once  took  anything  into  your  head  ; 
there's  no  more  moving  you  than  the  rooted  tree.  You  may 
say  what  you  like,  but  I  don't  believe  thaf  s  religion  ;  for  what's 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount  about,  as  you're  so  fond  o'  reading 
to  the  boys,  but  doing  what  other  folks  'ud  have  you  do  ?  But 
if  it  was  anything  unreasonable  they  wanted  you  to  do,  like 
taking  your  cloak  off  and  giving  it  to  'em,  or  letting  'em  slap 
you  i'  the  face,  I  dare  say  you'd  be  ready  enough  ;  it's  only 
when  one  'ud  have  you  do  what's  plain  common-sense  .and 
good  for  yourself,  as  you're  obstinate  the  other  way." 

"  Nay,  dear  aunt,"  said  Dinah,  smiling  slightly  as  she  went 
on  with  her  work,  "  I'm  sure  your  wish  'ud  be  a  reason  for 
me  to  do  anything  that  I  didn't  feel  it  was  wrong  to  do." 

"  Wrong !  You  drive  me  past  bearing.  What  is  there 
wrong,  I  should  like  to  know,  i'  staying  along  wi'  your  own 
friends,  as  are  th'  happier  for  having  you  with  'em,  an'  are 
willing  to  provide  for  you,  even  if  your  work  didn't  more  nor 
pay  'em  for  the  bit  o'  sparrow'  svictual  y'  eat,  and  the  bit  o' 
rag  you  put  on  !  'An'  who  is  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  as 
you're  bound  t'  help  and  comfort  i'  the  world  more  nor  your 
own  flesh  and  blood — an'  me  th'  only  aunt  you've  got  above, 
ground,  an'  am  brought  to  the  brink  o'  the  grave  welly  every 
winter  as  comes,  an'  there's  the  child  as  sits  beside  you  'ull 
break  her  little  heart  when  you  go,  an'  the  grandfather  not  been 
dead  a  twelvemonth,  an'  your  uncle  'ull  miss  you  so  as  never* 
was — a-lighting  his  pipe  an'  waiting  on  him,  an'  now  I  can 
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trust  you  wi'  the  butter,  an'  have  had  all  the  trouble  o'  teach- 
ing you,  an'  there's  all  the  sewing  to  be  done,  an'  I  must  have 
a  strange  gell  out  o'  Treddles'on  to  do  it — an'  all  because 
you  must  go  back  to  that  bare  heap  o'  stones  as  the  very  crows 
fly  over  an'  won't  stop  at." 

"  Dear  aunt  Rachel,"  said  Dinah,  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser's  face,  "  it's  your  kindness  makes  you  say  I'm  useful  to  you. 
You  don't  really  want  me  now  ;  for  Nancy  and  Molly  are 
clever  at  their  work,  and  you're  in  good  health  now,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  my  uncle  is  of  a  cheerful  countenance 
again,  and  you  have  neighbors  and  friends  not  a  few — some 
of  them  come  to  sit  with  my  uncle  almost  daily.  Indeed,  you 
will  not  miss  me;  and  at  Snowfield  there  are  brethren  and 
sisters  in  great  need,  who  have  none  ff  those  comforts  you 
have  round  you.  I  feel  that  I  am  called  back  to  those  among 
whom  my  lot  was  first  cast ;  I  feel  drawn  again  toward  the 
hills  where  I  used  to  be  blessed  in  carrying  the  word  of  life 
to  the  sinful  and  desolate." 

"  You  feel !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  returning  from  a  paren- 
thetic glance  at  the  cows.  "  That's  allays  the  reason  I'm  to 
sit  down  wi',  when  you've  a  mind  to  do  anything  contrairy. 
What  do  you  want  to  be  preaching  for  more  than  you're 
preaching  now  ?  Don't  you  go  off,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
every  Sunday,  a-preaching  and  praying  ?  an'  haven't  you  got 
Methodists  enow  at  Treddles'on  to  go  and  look  at,  if  church 
folks'  faces  are  too  handsome  to  please  you  ?  an'  isn't  there 
them  i'  this  parish  as  you've  got  under  hand,  and  they're  like 
enough  to  make  friends  wi'  old  Harry  again  as  soon  as  your 
back  is  turned  ?  There's  that  Bessy  Cranage — she'll  be  flaunt- 
ing i'  new  finery  three  weeks  after  you're  gone,  I'll  be  bound  ; 
she'll  no  more  go  on  in  her  new  ways  without  you,  than  a  dog 
'ull  stand  on  its  hind-legs  when  ther's  nobody  looking.  But 
I  suppose  it  doesna  matter  so  much  about  folks's  souls  i'  this 
country,  else  you'd  be  for  staying  with  your  own  aunt,  for  she's 
none  so  good  but  what  you  might  help  her  to  be  better. 

There  was  a  certain  something  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  voice  just 
then,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  be  noticed,  so  she  turned 
round  hastily  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  said ;  "  See  there  ! 
It's  tea-time  ;  an'  if  Martin's  i'  the  rick-yard,  he'll  like  a  cup. 
Here,  Totty,  my  chicken,  let  mother  put  your  bonnet  on,  and 
then  you  go  out  into  the  rick-yard  and  see  if  father's  there, 
and  tell  him  he  mustn't  go  away  again  without  coming  t'  have 
a  cup  o'  tea  ;  and  tell  your  brothers  to  come  in  too." 

Totty  trotted  off  in  her  flapping  bonnet,  while  Mrs.  Poy 
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ser  set  out  the  bright  oak  table,  and  reached  down  the  tea- 
cups. 

"  You  talk  o'  them  gells  Nancy  and  Molly  being  clever  i' 
their  work,"  she  began  again  ;  "  it's  fine  talking.  They're  all 
the  same,  clever  or  stupid — one  can't  trust  'em  out  o'  one's 
sight  a  minute.  They  want  somebody's  eye  on  'em  constant 
if  they're  to  be  kept  to  their  work.  An'  suppose  I'm  ill  again 
this  winter,  as  I  was  the  winter  before  last,  who's  to  look 
after  ,'em  then,  if  you're  gone?  An'  there's  that  blessed 
child — something's  sure  t'  happen  to  her — they'll  let  her  tum- 
ble into  the  fire,  or  get  at  the  kettle  wi'  the  boiling  lard  in't, 
or  some  mischief  as  'ull  lame  her  for  life  ;  an  it'll  be  all  your 
fault,  Dinah." 

"  Aunt,"  said  Dinth,  "  I  promise  to  come  back  to  you  in 
the  winter  if  you're  ill.  Don't  think  I  will  ever  stay  away 
from  you  if  you're  in  real  want  of  me.  But  indeed  it  is  need- 
ful for  my  own  soul  that  I  should  go  away  from  this  life  of 
ease  and  luxury,  in  which  I  have  all  things  too  richly  to  en- 
joy— at  least  that  I  should  go  away  for  a  short  space.  No 
one  can  know  but  myself  what  are  my  inward  needs,  and  the 
besetments  I  am  most  in  danger  from.  Your  wish  for  me  to 
stay  is  not  a  call  of  duty  which  I  refuse  to  hearken  to  because 
it  is  against  my  own  desires  ;  it  is  a  temptation  that  I  must 
resist,  lest  the  love  of  the  creature  should  become  like  a  mist 
in  my  soul  shutting  out  the  heavenly  light." 

"  It  passes  my  cunning  to  know  what  you  mean  by  ease 
and  luxury,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  cut  the  bread  and  but- 
ter. "  It's  true  there's  good  victual  enough  about  you,  as  no- 
body shall  ever  say  I  don't  provide  enough  and  to  spare,  but 
if  there's  ever  a  bit  o'  odds  an'  ends  as  nobody  else  *ud  eat, 
you're  sure  to  pick  it  out  ....  but  look  there  !  there's  Adam 
Bede  a  carrying  the  little  un  in.  I  wonder  how  it  is  he's  come 
so  early." 

Mrs.  Poyser  hastened  to  the  door  for  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  her  darling  in  a  new  position,  with  love  in  her  eyes,  but 
reproof  on  her  tongue. 

"  Oh,  for  shame,  Totty !  Little  gells  o'  five  years  old 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  carried.  Why,  Adam,  she'll  break 
your  arm,  such  a  big  gell  as  that ;  set  her  down  for  shame  !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  "  I  can  lift  her  with  my  hand, 
I've  no  need  to  take  my  arm  to  it." 

Totty,  looking  as  serenely  unconscious  of  remark  as  a  fat 
white  puppy,  was  set  down  at  the  door-place,  and  the  mother 
enforced  her  reproof  with  a  shower  of  kisses. 
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"  You're  surprised  to  see  me  at  this  hour  o'  the  day,"  said 
Adam. 

"  Yes,  but  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  making  way  for 
him  ;  "  there's  no  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing  bad,"  Adam  answered,  as  he  went  up  to 
Dinah  and  put  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  had  laid  down  her 
work  and  stood  up,  instinctively,  as  he  approached  her.  A 
faint  blush  died  away  from  her  pale  cheek  as  she  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  looked  up  at  him  timidly. 

"  It's  an  errand  to  you  brought  me,  Dinah,"  said  Adam, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  all  the 
while  ;  "  mother's  a  bit  ailing,  and  she's  set  her  heart  on  your 
coming  to  stay  the  night  with  her,  if  you"ll  be  so  kind.  I  told 
her  I'd  call  and  ask  you  as  I  came  from  the  village.  She  over- 
works herself,  and  I  can't  persuade  her  to  have  s  little  girl  t' 
help  her.  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done." 

Adam  released  Dinah's  hand  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and 
was  expecting  an  answer  ;  but  before  she  had  opened  her  lips, 
Mrs.  Poyser  said, 

"  Look  there  no'w  !  I  told  you  there  was  folks  enow  t'  help 
i'  this  parish  without  going  farther  off.  There's  Mrs.  Bede  get- 
thing  as  old  and  cas'alty  as  can  be,  and  she  won't  let  anybody 
but  you  go  a-nigh  her  hardly.  The  folks  at  Snowfield  have 
learned  by  this  time  to  do  better  wi'out  you  nor  she  can." 

"  I'll  put  my  bonnet  on  and  set  off  directly,  if  you  don't 
want  anything  done  first,  aunt,"  said  Dinah,  folding  up  her 
work 

"  Yes,  I  do  want  something  done.  I  want  you  t'  have 
your  tea,  child  ;  it's  all  ready  ;  and  you'll  have  a  cup,  Adam, 
if  y'  arena  in  too  big  a  hurry." 

"  Yes,  I'll  have  a  cup,  please ;  and  then  I'll  walk  with 
Dinah.  I'm  going  straight  home,  for  I've  got  a  lot  o'  timber 
valuations  to  write  out." 

"  Why,  Adam,  lad,  are  you  here  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  en- 
tering, warm  and  coatless,  with  the  two  black-eyed  boys  be- 
hind him,  still  looking  as  much  like  him  as  two  small  elephants 
are  like  a  large  one.  "  How  is  it  we've  got  sight  o'  you  so 
long  before  foddering-time  ?  " 

"  I  came  on  an  errand  for  mother,"  said  Adam.  "  She's 
got  a  touch  of  her  old  complaint,  and  she  wants  Dinah  to  go 
and  stay  with  her  a  bit." 

"  Well,  we'll  spare  her  for  your  mother  a  little  while," 
said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  But  we  wonna  spare  her  for  anybody  else, 
on'y  her  husband." 
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"  Husband  1 "  said  Marty,  who  was  at  the  most  prosaic 
»nd  literal  period  of  the  boyish  mind,  "  why  Dinah  hasn't  got 
H  husband  ?  " 

"  Spare  he/,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  placing  a  seed-cake  on 
the  table,  and  then  seating  herself  to  pour  out  the  tea.  "  But 
we  must  spare  her,  it  seems,  and  net  for  a  husband  neither, 
but  for  her  own  megrims.  Tommy,  what  are  you  doing  to 
your  little  sister's  doll  ?  making  the  child  naughty,  when  she'd 
be  good  if  you'd  let  h*r.  You  shanna  have  a  morsel  o'  cake 
if  you  behave  so." 

Tommy,  with  true  brotherly  sympathy,  was  amusing  him- 
self by  turning  Dolly's  SKirt  over  her  bald  head,  and  exhibit- 
ing her  truncated  body  t  the  general  scorn — an  indignity 
which  cut  Totty  to  the  heart. 

"  What  do  you  think  Dinah's  been  a-telling  me  since  din- 
fter-time  ? "  Mrs.  Poyser  continued,  looking  at  her  husband. 

"  Eh  !  I'm  a  poor  un  at  guessing,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 

"  Why,  she  means  to  go  back  to  Snowfield  again,  and  work 
i'  the  mill,  and  starve  herself,  as  she  used  to  do,  like  a  creat- 
tt  c  as  has  got  no  friends." 

Mr.  Poyser  did  not  readily  find  words  to  express  his  un* 
pleasant  astonishment ;  he  only  looked  from  his  wife  to  Dinah, 
who  had  now  seated  herself  beside  Totty,  as  a  bulwark  against 
brotherly  playfulness,  and  was  busying  herself  with  the  chil- 
dren's tea.  If  he  had  been  given  to  making  general  reflec- 
tions, it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  certainly 
a  change  come  over  Dinah,  for  she  never  used  to  change 
color ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  merely  observed  that  her  face  was 
flushed  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Poyser  thought  she  looked  the 
prettier  for  it ;  it  was  a  flush  no  deeper  than  the  petal  of  a 
monthly  rose.  Perhaps  it  came  because  her  uncle  was  look- 
ing at  her  so  fixedly,  but  there  is  no  knowing  ;  for  just  then 
Adam  was  saying,  with  quiet  surprise, 

"  Why,  I  hoped  Dinah  was  settled  among  us  for  life.  I 
thought  she'd  given  up  the  notion  o'  going  back  to  her  old 
country." 

"  Thought !  yis  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  "  and  so  would  any- 
body else  ha'  thought  as  had  got  their  right  end  up'ard.  But 
I  suppose  you  must  be  a  Methodist  to  know  what  a  Methodist 
'ull  do.  It's  ill  guessing  what  the  bats  are  flying  after." 

"  Why,  what  have  we  done  to  you,  Dinah,  as  you  must  go 
away  from  us  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  still  pausing  over  his  tea- 
cup. "  It's  like  breaking  your  word  welly  ;  for  your  aunt 
never  had  no  thought  but  you'd  make  this  your  home." 
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"  Nay,  uncle,"  said  Dinah,  trying  to  be  quite  calm.  "  When 
I  first  came  I  said  it  was  only  for  a  time,  as  long  I  could  be  of 
any  comfort  to  my  aunt. ' 

"  Well,  an'  who  said  you'd  ever  left  off  being  a  comfort  to 
me  ?  ''"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  If  you-  didna  mean  to  stay  wi'  me 
you'd  better  never  ha'  come.  Them  as  ha'  never  had  a  cushion 
don't  miss  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  objected  to  exaggerated 
viewSo  "  Thee  mustna  say  so  ;  we  should  ha'  been  ill  off  wi'- 
out  her  Lady-day  was  a  twelvemont' ;  we  mun  be  thankful 
for  that,  whether  she  stays  or  no.  But  I  canna  think  what 
she  mun  leave  a  good  home  for,  to  go  back  int'  a  country 
where  the  land,  most  on't,  isna  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre, 
rent  and  profits." 

"Why,  that's  just  the  reason  she  wants  to  go,  as  fur  as  she 
can  give  a  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  She  says  this  coun- 
try's too  comfortable,  and  there's  too  much  t'  eat,  an'  folks 
arena  miserable  enough.  And  she's  going  next  week  ;  I 
canna  turn  her,  say  what  I  will.  It's  allays  the  way  wi'  them 
meek-face  .1  people  ;  you  may's  well  pelt  a  bag  o'  feathers  as 
talk  to  'em.  But  /say  it  isna  religion,  to  be  so  obstinate — is 
it  now,  Adam  ?  " 

Adam  saw  that  Dinah  was  more  disturbed  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her  by  any  matter  relating  to  herself,  and,  anxious 
to  relieve  her  if  possible,  he  said,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 

"  Nay,  I  can't  find  fault  with  anything  Dinah  does.  I  be- 
lieve her  thoughts  are  better  than  our  guesses,  let  'em  be  what 
they  may.  I  should  ha'  been  thankful  for  her  to  stay  among 
us;  but  if  she  thinks  well  tp  go,  I  wouldn't  cross  her,  or  make 
it  hard  to  her  by  objecting.  We  owe  her  something  different 
to  that."  , 

As  it  often  happens,  the  words  intended  to  relieve  her  were 
just  too  much  for  Dinah's  susceptible  feelings  at  this  moment. 
The  tears  came  into  the  gray  eyes  too  fast  to  be  hidden;  and 
she  got  up  hurriedly,  meaning  to  be  understood  that  she  was 
going  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

"  Mother,  what's  Dinah  crying  for  ?  "  said  Totty.  "  She 
isn't  a  naughty  dell." 

"Thee'st  gone  a  bit  too  fur,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  We've 
no  right  t'  interfere  with  her  doing  as  she  likes.  An'  thee'dst 
be  as  angry  as  could  be  wi'  me  if  I  said  a  word  against  any- 
thing she  did." 

"  Because  you'd  very  like  be  finding  fault  wi'out  reason," 
said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  But  there's  reason  i'  what  I*  say,  else  I 
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shouldna  say  it.  It's  easy  talking  for  then;  as  can't  love  hei 
so  well  as  her  own  aunt  does.  An'  me  got  so  used  to  her  ! 
1  shall  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  new-sheared  sheep  when  she's  gone 
from  me.  An'  to  think  of  her  leaving  a  parish  where  she's  so 
looked  on.  There's  Mr.  Irwine  makes  as  much  of  her  as  if 
she  was  a  lady,  for  all  her  being  a  Methodist,  an'  wi'  that 
maggot  o'  preaching  in  her  head ;  God  fcrgi'  me  if  I'm  i'  the 
wrong  to  call  it  so.'' 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  looking  jocose  ;  "  but  thee  dostna 
tell  Adam  what  he  said  to  thee  about  it  one  day.  The  missis 
was  saying,  Adam,  as  the  preaching  was  th'  only  fault  to  be 
found  wi'  Dinah,  and  Mr.  Irwine  says,  •  But  you  mustn't  find 
fault  with  her  for  that,  Mrs.  Poyser ;  you  forget  she's  got  no 
husband  to  preach  to.  I'll  answer  for  it,  you  give  Poyser 
many  a  good  sermon.'  The  parson  had  thee  there,"  Mr.  Poy- 
ser added,  laughing  unctuously.  "  I  told  Bartle  Massey  on  it, 
an'  he  laughed  too." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  small'joke  sets  men  laughing  when  they  sit 
a  staring  at  one  another  with  a  pipe  i'  their  mouths,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser.  "Give  Bartle  Massey  his  way,  and  he'd  have  all 
the  sharpness  to  himself.  If  the  chaff-cutter  had  the  making 
of  us,  we  should  all  be  straw,  I  reckon.  Totty,  my  chicken, 
go  up  stairs  to  cousin  Dinah,  and  see  what  she's  doing,  and 
give  her  a  pretty  kiss." 

This  errand  was  devised  for  Totty  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing certain  threatening  symptoms  about  the  corners  of  the 
mouth ;  for  Tommy,  no  longer  expectant  of  cake,  was  lifting 
up  his  eyelids  with  his  forefingers  and  turning  his  eyeballs 
toward  Totty,  in  a  way  that  she  felt  to  be  disagreeably  per- 
sonal. 

"  You're  rare  and  busy  how — eh,  Adam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser. "  Surge's  getting  so  bad  wi'  his  asthmy,  its  well  if  he'll 
ever  do  much  riding  about  again." 

"  Yes,  we've  got  a  pretty  bit  o'  building  on  hand  now," 
said  Adam  ;  "what  with  the  repairs  on  th' estate,  and  the  new 
houses  at  Treddles'on." 

"  I'll  bet  a  penny  that  new  house  Burge  is  building  on  his 
own  bit  o'  land  is  for  him  and  Mary  to  go  to,"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser. "  He'll  be  for  laying  by  business  soon,  I'll  warrant,  and 
be  wanting  you  to  take  to  it  all,  and  pay  him  so  much  by  th' 
'ear.  We  shall  see  you  living  on  th'  hill  before  anodic 
twelvemont's  over." 

"Well."  said  Adam,  "T  s'iould  like  t'  have  the  business 
in  my  own  hands.  It  isn't  as  I  mind  much  about  getting 
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any  more  money  ;  we've  enough  and  to  spare  now,  with  oniy 
our  two  selves  and  mother  ;  but  1  should  like  to  have  my  own 
way  about  things  ;  1  could  try  plans  then  as  I  can't  do  now." 

"You  get  on  pretty  well  wi'  the  new  steward,  I  reckon  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Poyser. 

"Yes,  yes;  he's  a  sensible  man  enough;  understands 
farming — he's  carrying  on  the  draining,  and  all  that,  capital. 
You  must  go  some  day  toward  to  the  Stonyshire  side,  and  see 
what  alterations  they're  making.  But  he's  got  no  notion 
about  buildings  ;  you  can^so  seldom  get  hold  of  a  man  as  can 
turn  his  brains  to  more  nor  one  thing  ;  it's  just  as  if  they  wore 
blinkers  like  th'  horses,  and  could  see  nothing  o'  one  side  of 
'em.  Now,  there's  Mr.  Irwine  has  got  notions  o'  building 
more  nor  most  architects;  for  as  for  th'  architects,  they  set  up 
to  be  fine  fellows,  but  the  most  of  'em  don't  know  where  to  set 
a  chimney  so  as  it  shan't  be  quarrelling  with  a  door.  My  no- 
tion is,  a  practical  builder,  that's  got  a  bit  o'  taste,  makes  the 
best  architect  for  common  things ;  and  I've  ten  times  the 
pleasure  i'  seeing  after  the  work  when  I've  made  the  plan 
myself." 

Mr.  Poyser  listened  with  an  admiring  interest  to  Adam's 
discourse  on  building ;  but  perhaps  it  suggested  to  him  that 
the  building  of  his  corn-rick  had  been  proceeding  a  little 
too  long  without  the  control  of  the  master's  eye  ;  for  when 
Adam  had  clone  speaking,  he  got  up  and  said, 

"  Well,  lad,  I'll  bid  you  good-by,  now,  for  I'm  off  to  the 
rick-yard  again." 

Adam  rose  too,  for  he  saw  Dinah  entering,  with  her  bon? 
net  on,  and  a  little  basket  in  her  hand,  preceded  by  Totty. 

"You're  ready,  I  see,  Dinah,"  Adam  said;  "so  we'll  set 
off,  for  the  sooner  I'm  at  home  the  better." 

"  Mother,"  said  Totty,  with  her  treble  pipe,  "  Dinah  was 
saying  her  prayers  and  crying  ever  so." 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  the  mother;  "little  gells  mustn't 
chatter." 

Whereupon  the  father,  shaking  with  silent  laughter,  se» 
Totty  on  the  white  deal  table,  and  desired  her  to  kiss  him. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser,  you  perceive,  had  no  correct  principles 
of  education. 

"  Come  back  to-morrow,  if  Mrs.  Bede  doesn't  want  you, 
Dinah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  "but  you  can  stay,  you  know,  if 
she  is  ill" 

Sor  when  the  good-bys  had  been  said,  Dinah  and  Adam 
left  the  Hall  Farm  together. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

IN     THE     COTTAGE. 

ADAM  did  not  ask  Dinah  to  take  his  arm  when  they  got 
out  into  the  lane.  He  had  never  yet  done  so,  often  as  they 
had  walked  together  ;  for  he  had  observed  that  she  had  never 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  Seth,  and  he  thought  perhaps  that 
kind  of  support  was  not  agreeable  to  her.  So  they  walked 
apart,  though  side  by  side,  and  the  close  poke  of  her  little 
black  bonnet  hid  her  face  from  him. 

"  You  can't  be  happy,  then,  to  make  the  Hall  Farm  your 
home,  Dinah  ?  "  Adam  said,  with  the  quiet  interest  of  a  brother, 
who  has  no  anxiety  for  himself  in  the  matter.  "  It's  a  pity, 
seeing  they're  so  fond  of  you." 

"  You  know,  Adam,  my  heart  is  as  their  heart,  so  far  as 
love  for  them  and  care  for  their  welfare  goes  ;  but  they  are  in 
no  present  need,  their  sorrows  are  healed,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  called  back  to  my  old  work,  in  which  I  found  a  blessing 
that  I  have  missed  of  late  in  the  midst  of  too  abundant  worldly 
good.  I  know  it  is  a  vain  thought  to  flee  from  the  work  that 
God  appoints  us,  for  the  sake  of  rinding  a  greater  blessing  to 
our  own  souls,  as  if  we  could  choose  for  ourselves  where  we 
shall  find  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in  loving  obedience.  But 
now,  I  believe,  I  have  a  clear  showing  that  my  work  lies  else- 
where— at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  years  to  come,  if  my  aunt's 
health  should  fail,  or  she  should  otherwise  need  me,  I  shall 
return." 

"  You  know  best,  Dinah/''  said  Adam.  "  I  don't  believe 
you'd  go  against  the  wishes  of  them  that  love  you,  and  are 
akin  to  you,  without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  in  your  own 
conscience.  I've  no  right  to  say  anything  about  my  being 
sorry :  you  know  well  enough  what  cause  I  have  to  put  you 
above  every  other  friend  I've  got ;  and  if  it  had  been  ordered 
so  that  you  could  ha'  been  my  sister,  and  lived  with  us  all  our 
lives,  I  should  ha'  counted'  it  the  greatest  blessing  as  could 
happen  to  us  *ew  ;  but  Seth  tells  me  there's  no  hope  o'  that : 
your  feelings  are  different ;  and  perhaps  I'm  taking  too  much 
upon  me  to  speak  about  it,'' 
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Dinah  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence  for 
Some  yards,  till  they  came  to  the  stone  stile  ;  where,  as  Adam 
had  passed  through  first,  and  turned  round  to  give  her  his 
hand  while  she  mounted  the  unusually  high  step,  she  could 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  her  face.  It  struck  him  with 
surprise  ;  for  the  gray  eyes,  usually  so  mild  and  grave,  had 
the  bright  uneasy  glance  v/hich  accompanies  suppressed  agita- 
tion, and  the  slight  flush  in  her  cheeks,  with  which  she  had 
come  down  stairs,  was  heightened  to  a  deep  rose-color.  She 
looked  as  if  she  was  only  sister  to  Dinah.  Adam  was  silent 
with  surprise  and  conjecture  for  some  moments,  and  then  he 
said, 

"  I  hope  I've  not  hurt  or  displeased  you  by  what  I've 
said,  Dinah  :  perhaps  I  was  making  too  free.  I've  no  wish 
different  from  what  you  see  to  be  best ;  and  I'm  satisfied  for 
you  to  live  thirty  miles  off,  if  you  think  it  right.  I  shall  think 
of  you  just  as  much  as  I  do  now ;  for  you're  bound  up  with 
what  I  can  no  more  help  remembering  than  I  can  help  my 
heart  beating." 

Poor  Adam  !  Thus  do  men  blunder.  Dinah  made  no 
answer,  but  she  presently  said, 

"  Have  you  heard  any  news  from  that  poor  young  man 
since  we  last  spoke  of  him  ? " 

Dinah  always  called  Arthur  so  ;  she  had  never  lost  the 
image  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him  in  the  prison. 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam.  "  Mr.  Irwine  read  me  part  of  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday.  It's  pretty  certain,  they  say,  that  there'll 
be  a  peace  soon,  though  nobody  believes  it'll  last  long  ;  but 
he  says  he  doesn't  mean  to  come  home.  He's  no  heart  for  it 
yet ;  and  it's  better  for  others  that  he  should  keep  away.  Mr. 
Irwine  thinks  he's  in  the  right  not  to  come :  it's  a  sorrowful 
letter.  He  asks  about  you  and  the  Poysers,  as  he  always 
•does.  There's  one  thing  in  the  letter  cuts  me  a  good  deal : 
4  You  can't  think  what  an  old  fellow  I  feel,'  he  says  ;  '  I  make 
no  schemes  now.  I'm  the  best  when  I've  a  good  day's  march 
or  fighting  before  me.'  " 

"  He's  of  a  rash,  warm-hearted  nature,  like  Esau,  for  whom 
I  have  always  felt  great  pity,"  said  Dinah.  "That  meeting 
between  the  brothers,  where  Esau  is  so  loving  and  generous, 
and  Jacob  so  timid  and  distrustful,  notwithstanding  his  sense 
of  the  Divine  favor,  has  always  touched  me  greatly.  Truly, 
I  have  been  tempted  sometimes  to  say,  that  Jacob  was  of  a 
mean  spirit.  But  that  is  our  trial :  we  must  learn  to  see  the 
good  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  unlovely." 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  Adam,  "  I  like  to  read  about  Moses  best,  in 
th'  Old  Testament.  He  carried  a  hard  business  well  through, 
and  died  when  other  folks  were  going  to  reap  the  fruits  ;  a 
man  must  have  courage  to  look  at  his  life  so,  and  think  what'll 
come  of  it  after  he's  dead  and  gone.  A  good  solid  bit  o'  work 
lasts  ;  if  it's  only  laying  a  floor  down,  somebody's  the  better 
for  it  being  done  well,  besides  the  man  as  does  it." 

They  were  both  glad  to  talk  of  subjects  that  were  not  per- 
sonal, and  in  this  way  they  went  on  till  they  passed  the  bridge 
across  the  Willow  Brook,  when  Adam  turned  round  and  said, 

"  Ah  !  here's  Seth.  I  thought  he'd  be  home  soon.  Does 
be  know  of  your  going,  Dinah  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  told  him  last  Sabbath." 

Adam  remembered  now  that  Seth  had  come  home  much 
depressed  on  Sunday  evening,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
very  unusual  with  him  of  late,  for  the  happiness  he  had  in 
seeing  Dinah  every  week  seemed  long  to  have  outweighed  the 
pain  of  knowing  she  would  never  marry  him.  This  evening 
he  had  his  habitual  air  of  dreamy  benignant  contentment, 
until  he  came  quite  close  to  Dinah,  and  saw  the  traces  of  tears 
on  her  delicate  eyelids  and  eyelashes.  He  gave  one  rapid 
glance  at  his  brother ;  but  Adam  was  evidently  quite  outside 
the  current  of  emotion  that  had  shaken  Dinah  ;  he  wore  his 
everyday  look  of  unexpectant  calm.  Seth  tried  not  to  let 
Dinah  see  that  he  had  noticed  her  face,  and  only  said, 

"  I'm  thankful  you're  come,  Dinah,  for  mother's  been  hun- 
gering after  the  sight  of  you  all  day.  She  began  to  talk  of 
you  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

When  they  entered  the  cottage,  Lisbeth  was  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  too  tired  with  setting  out  the  evening  meal,  a  task 
she  always  performed  a  long  time  beforehand,  to  go  and  meet 
them  at  the  door  as  usual  when  she  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps. 

"  Coom,  child,  thee't  coom  at  last,"  she  said,  when  Dinah 
went  toward  her.  "  What  dost  mane  by  lavin'  me  a  week, 
an'  ne'er  coomin'  a-nigh  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  Dinah,  taking  her  hand,  "  you're  not 
well.  If  I'd  known  it  sooner,  I'd  have  come." 

"  An'  how's  thee  t'  know  if  thee  dostna  coom  ?  Th'  lads 
o'ny  know  what  I  tell  'em  ;  as  long  as  ye  can  stir  hand  and 
foot  the  men  think  ye're  hearty.  But  I'm  none  so  bad,  on'y 
a  bit  of  cold  sets  me  achin'.  An'  th'  lads  tease  me  so  t'  ha* 
somebody  wi'  me  t'  do  the  work — they  make  me  ache  wuss 
wi'  talkin'.  If  theerdst  come  and  stay  wi'  me,  they'd  let  me 
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alone.  The  Poysers  canna  want  thee  so  bad  as  I  do.  But 
rake  thy  bonnet  off,  an!  let  me  look  at  thee." 

Dinah  was  moving  away,  but  Lisbeth  held  her  fast,  while 
she  was  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  looked  at  her  face,  as  one 
looks  into  a  newly-gathered  snowdrop,  to  renew  the  old  im- 
pressions of  purity  and  gentleness. 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  thee  ? "  said  Lisbeth,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  "  thee'st  been  a-cryin'." 

"  It's  only  a  grief  that'll  pass  away,"  said  Dinah,  who  did 
not  wish  just  now  to  call  forth  Lisbeth's  remonstrances  by 
disclosing  her  intention  to  leave  Hayslope.  "  You  shall  know 
about  it  shortly — we'll  talk  of  it  to-night.  I  shall  stay  with 
you  to-night." 

Lisbeth  was  pacified  by  this  prospect ;  and  she  had  the 
whole  evening  to  talk  with  Dinah  alone  ;  for  there  was  a  new 
room  in  the  cottage,  you  remember,  built  nearly  two  years  ago, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  new  inmate  ;  and  here  Adam  always 
sat  when  he  had  writing  to  do,  or  plans  to  make.  Seth  sat 
there  too  this  evening,  for  he  knew  his  mother  would  like  to 
have  Dinah  all  to  herself. 

There  were  two  pretty  pictures  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
wall  in  the  cottage.  On  one  side  there  was  the  broad-shoul- 
dered, large-featured,  hardy  old  woman,  in  her  blue  jacket  and 
buff  kerchief,  with  her  dim-eyed  anxious  looks  turned  continu- 
ally on  the  lily  face  and  the  slight  form  in  the  black  dress  that 
were  either  moving  lightly  about  in  helpful  activity,  or  seated 
close  by  the  old  woman's  arm-chair,  holding  her  withered  hand, 
with  eyes  lifted  toward  her  to  speak  a  language  which  Lisbeth 
understood  far  better  than  the  Bible  or  the  hymn-book  She 
would  scarcely  listen  to  reading  at  all  to-night.  "  Nay,  nay 
shut  the  book,"  she  said.  "  We  mun  talk.  I  want  t'  know 
what  thee  wast  cryin'  about.  Hast  got  troubles  o'  thy  own, 
like  other  folks?" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  there  were  the  two  brothers, 
so  like  each  other  in  the  midst  of  their  unlikeness ;  Adam, 
with  knit  brows,  shaggy  hair,  and  dark  vigorous  color,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  "  figuring ;  "  Seth,  with  large  rugged  features, 
the  close  copy  of  his  brother's,  but  with  thin  wavy  brown  hair 
and  blue  dreamy  eyes,  as  often  as  not  looking  vaguely  out  of 
the  window  instead  of  at  his  book,  although  it  was  a  newly- 
bought  book — Wesley's  abridgment  of  Madame  Guyon's  Life, 
which  was  full  of  wonder  and  interest  for  him.  Seth  had  said 
to  Adam,  "  Can  I  help  thee  with  anything  in  here  to-night? 
I  don't  want  to  make  a  noise  in  the  shop. 
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"  No,  lad,"  Adam  answered,  "  there's  nothing  but  what  1 
must  do  myself.  Thee'st  got  thy  new  book  to  read." 

And  often,  when  Seth  was  quite  unconscious,  Adam,  as  he 
paused  after  drawing  a  line  with  his  ruler,  looked  at  his  brother 
with  a  kind  smile  drawing  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  "  th'  lad 
liked  to  sit  full  o'  thoughts  he  could  give  no  account  of ; 
they'd  never  come  t'  anything,  but  they  made  him  happy  ; " 
and  in  the  last  year  or  so,  Adam  had  been  getting  more  and 
more  indulgent  to  Seth.  It  was  part  of  that  growing  tender- 
ness which  came  from  the  sorrow  at  work  within  him. 

For  Adam,  though  you  see  him  quite  master  of  himself, 
working  hard  and  delighting  in  his  work  after  his  inborn 
inalienable  nature,  had  not  outlived  his  sorrow — had  not  felt 
it  slip  from  him  as  a  temporary  burden,  and  leave  him  the 
same  man  again.  Do  any  of  us  ?  God  forbid.  It  would  be 
a  poor  result  of  all  our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we  wu.i 
nothing  but  our  old  selves  at  the  end  of  it — if  we  could  return 
to  the  same  blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident  blame,  the 
same  light  thoughts  of  human  suffering,  the  same  frivolous 
gossip  over  blighted  human  lives,  the  same  feeble  sense  of 
that  Unknown  toward  which  we  have  sent  forth  irrepressible 
cries  in  our  loneliness.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  our  sor- 
row lives  in  us  as  an  indestructible  force,  only  changing  its 
form,  as  forces  do,  and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy — the 
one  poor  word  which  includes  all  our  best  insight  and  our 
best  love.  Not  that  this  transformation  of  pain  into  sympathy 
had  completely  taken  place  in  Adam  yet ;  there  was  still  a 
great  remnant  of  pain,  which  he  felt  would  subsist  as  long  as 
her  pain  was  not  a  memory,  but  an  existing  thing,  which  he 
must  think  of  as  renewed  with  the  light  of  every  new  morning. 
But  we  get  accustomed  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  pain,  with- 
out, for  all  that,  losing  our  sensibility  to  it ;  it  becomes  a  habit 
of  our  lives,  and  we  cease  to  imagine  a  condition  of  perfect 
ease  as  possible  for  us.  Desire  is  chastened  into  submission  ; 
and  we  are  contented  with  our  day  when  we  have  been  able  to 
bear  our  grief  in  silence,  and  act  as  if  we  were  not  suffering. 
For  it  is  at  such  periods  that  the  sense  of  our  lives  having 
visible  and  invisible  relations  beyond  any  of  which  either  our 
present  or  prospective  self  is  the  centre,  grows  like  a  muscle 
that  we  are  obliged  to  lean  on  and  exert. 

That  was  Adam's  state  of  mind  in  this  second  autumn  of 
his  sorrow.  His  work,  as  you  know,  had  always  been  part  of 
his  religion,  and  from  very  early  days  he  saw  clearly  that  good 
carpentry  was  God's  will — was  that  form  of  God's  will  that 
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most  immediately  concerned  him  ;  but  now  there  was  no 
margin  of  dreams  for  him  beyond  this  daylight  reality,  no 
holiday-time  in  the  working-day  world  ;  no  moment  in  the 
distance  when  duty  would  take  off  her  iron  glove  and  breast- 
plate, and  clasp  him  gently  into  rest.  He  conceived  no 
picture  of  the  future  but  one  made  up  of  hard  working  day<s 
such  as  he  lived  through,  with  growing  contentment  and  in. 
tensity  of  interest,  every  fresh  week  ;  love,  he  thought,  could 
never  be  anything  to  him  but  a  living  memory — a  limb  lopped 
off,  but  not  gone  from  consciousness.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  power  of  loving  was  all  the  while  gaining  new  force  within 
him  ;  that  the  new  sensibilities  bought  by  a  deep  experience 
were  so  many  new  fibres  by  which  it  was  possible,  nay,  neces- 
sary to  him,  that  his  nature  shall  intertwine  with  another. 
Yet  he  was  aware  that  common  affection  and  friendship  were 
more  precious  to  him  than  they  used  to  be — that  he  clung  more 
to  his  mother  and  Seth,  and  had  an  unspeakable  satisfaction 
in  the  sight  or  imagination  of  any  small  addition  to  her  hap- 
piness. The  Poysers,  too — hardly  three  or  four  days  passed 
but  he  felt  the  need  of  seeing  them,  and  interchanging  words 
and  looks  of  friendliness  with  them ;  he  would  have  felt  this, 
probably,  even  if  Dinah  had  not  been  with  them  ;  but  he 
had  only  said  the  simplest  truth  in  telling  Dinah  that  he  put 
her  above  all  other  friends  in  the  world.  Could  anything  be 
more  natural  ?  For  in  the  darkest  moments  of  memory  the 
thought  of  her  always  came  as  the  first  ray  of  returning  com- 
fort ;  the  early  days  of  gloom  at  Hall  Farm  had  been  grad- 
ually turned  into  soft  moonlight  in  her  presence ;  and  in  the 
cottage,  too — for  she  had  come  at  every  spare  moment  to 
soothe  and  cheer  poor  Lisbeth,  who  had  been  stricken  with  a 
fear  that  subdued  even  her  querulousness,  at  the  sight  of  her 
darling  Adam's  care-worn  face.  He  had  become  used  to 
watching  her  light,  quiet  movements,  her  pretty  loving  ways 
to  the  children,  when  he  went  to  the  Hall  Farm  ;  to  listen  for 
her  voice  as  for  recurrent  music  ;  to  think  everything  she 
,said  and  did  was  just  right,  and  could  not  have  been  better. 
In  spite  of  his  wisdom,  he  could  not  find  fault  with  her  for 
her  over-indulgence  for  the  children,  who  had  managed  to 
convert  Dinah  the  preacher,  before  whom  a  circle  of  rough 
men  had  often  trembled  a  little,  into  a  convenient  household 
slave  ;  though  Dinah  herself  was  rather  ashamed  of  this 
weakness,  and  had  some  inward  conflict  as  to  her  departure 
f?om  the  precepts  of  Solomon.  Yes,  there  was  one  thing  that 
might  have  been  better;  she  might  have  loved  Seth,  and  con- 
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sented  to  marry  him.  He  felt  a  little  vexed  for  his  brother's 
sake  ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  regretfully  how  Dinah, 
as  Seth's  wife,  could  have  made  their  home  as  happy  as  it 
could  be  for  them  all — how  she  was  the  one  being  that  would 
have  soothed  their  mother's  last  days  into  peacefulness  and 
rest. 

"  It's  wonderful  she  doesn't  love  th'  lad,"  Adam  had  said 
sometimes  to  himself,  "  for  anybody  'ud  think  he  was  just 
cut  out  for  her.  But  her  heart's  so  taken  up  with  other 
things.  She's  one  o'  those  women  that  feel  no  drawing  toward 
having  a  husband  and  children  o'  their  own.  She  thinks  she 
should  be  filled  up  with  her  own  life  then  ;  and  she's  been 
so  used  to  living  in  other  folks's  cares,  she  can't  bear  the 
thoughts  of  her  heart  being  shut  up  from  'em.  I  see  how  it 
is,  well  enough.  She's  cut  out  o'  different  stuff  from  most 
women  ;  I  saw  that  long  ago.  She's  never  easy  but  when 
she's  helping  somebody,  and  marriage  'ud  interfere  with  her 
ways — that'  true.  I've  no  right  to  be  contriving  and  thinking 
it  'ud  be  better  if  she'd  have  Seth,  as  if  I  was  wiser  than  she 
is — or  than  God  either,  for  he  made  her  what  she  is,  and 
that's  one  o'  the  greatest  blessings  I've  ever  had  from  his 
hands,  and  other  besides  me." 

This  self-reproof  had  recurred  strangely  to  Adam's  mind, 
when  he  gathered  from  Dinah's  face  that  he  had  wounded 
her  by  referring  to  his  wish  that  she  had  accepted  Seth,  and 
so  he  had  endeavored  to  put  into  the  strongest  words  his  con- 
fidence in  her  decision  as  right — his  resignation  to  her  going 
away  from  them,  and  ceasing  to  make  part  of  their  life  other- 
wise than  by  living  in  their  thoughts,  if  that  separation  were 
chosen  by  herself.  He  felt  sure  she  knew  quite  well  enough 
how  much  he  cared  to  see  her  continually — to  talk  to  her 
with  the  silent  consciousness  of  a  mutual  great  remembrance. 
It  was  not  possible  she  could  hear  anything  but  self-renouncing 
affection  and  respect  in  his  assurance  that  he  was  contented 
for  her  to  go  away  ;  and  yet  there  remained  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  his  mind  that  he  had  not  said  quite  the  right  thing — that, 
somehow,  Dinah  had  not  understood  him. 

.  Dinah  must  have  risen  a  little  before  the  sun  the  next 
morning,  for  she  was  down  stairs  about  five  o'clock.  So  was 
Seth  ;  for,  through  Lisbeth's  obstinate  refusal  to  have  any 
woman-helper  in  this  house,  he  had  learned  to  make  himself, 
as  Adam  said,  "very  handy  in  the  housework,"  that  he  might 
save  his  mother  from  too  great  weariness  ;  on  which  ground 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  him  unmanly,  any  more  than  yo«i 
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can  have  thought  the  gallant  Colonel  Bath  unmanly  when  he 
made  the  gruel  for  his  invalid  sister.  Adam,  who  had  sat  up 
late  at  his  writing,  was  still  asleep,  and  was  not  likely,  Seth 
said,  to  be  down  till  breakfast-time.  Often  as  Dinah  had 
visited  Lisbeth  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  she  had  never 
slept  in  the  cottage  since  the  night  after  Thias's  death,  when, 
you  remember,  Lisbeth  praised  her  deft  movements,  and  even 
gave  a  modified  approval  to  her  porridge.  But  in  that  long 
interval  Dinah  had  made  great  advances  in  household  clever- 
ness ;  and  this  morning,  since  Seth  was  there  to  help,  she 
was  bent  on  bringing  everything  to  a  pitch  of  cleanliness  and 
order  that  would  have  satisfied  her  aunt  Poyser.  The  cottage 
was  far  from  that  standand  at  present,  for  Lisbeth's  rheum- 
atism had  forced  her  to  give  up  her  old  habits  of  dilettante 
scouring  and  polishing.  When  the  house-place  was  to  her 
mind,  Dinah  went  into  the  new  room,  where  Adam  had  been 
writing  the  night  before,  to  see  what  sweeping  and  dusting 
were  needed  there.  She  opened  the  window  and  let  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  the  smell  of  the  sweet-brier,  and  the 
bright  low-slanting  rays  of  the  early  sun,  which  made  a  glory 
about  her  pale  face  and  pale  auburn  hair  as  she  held  the  long 
brush,  and  swept,  singing  to  herself  in  a  very  low  tone — like 
a  sweet  summer  murmur  that  you  have  to  listen  for  very 
closely — one  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns : 

"  Eternal  Beam  of  Light  Divine, 

Fountain  of  unexhausted  love, 
In  whom  the  Father's  glories  shine, 
Through  earth  beneath  and  heaven  above. 

"  Jesus  !  the  weary  wanderer's  rest, 
Give  me  thy  easy  yoke  to  bear  ; 
With  steadfast  patience  arm  my  breast 
With  spotless  love  and  holy  fear. 

"  Speak  to  my  warring  passions, '  Peace  ! ' 
Say  to  my  trembling  heart, '  Be  still  1 ' 
Thy  power  my  strength  and  fortress  is, 
For  all  things  serve  thy  sovereign  will." 

She  laid  by  the  brush,  and  took  up  the  duster  ;  and  if  you 
had  ever  lived  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  household,  you  would  know 
how  the  duster  behaved  in  Dinah's  hand — how  it  went  into 
every  small  corner,  and  on  every  ledge  in  and  out  of  sight — - 
how  it  went  again  and  again  round  every  bar  of  the  chairs, 
and  every  leg,  and  under  and  over  everything  that  lay  on  the 
table,  till  it  came  to  Adam's  papers  and  rulers,  and  the  oper» 
desk  near  them.  Dinah  dusted  up  the  very  edge  of  these, 
and  then  hesitated,  looking  at  them  with  a  longing  but  timid 
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eye.  It  was  painful  to  see  how  much  dust  there  was  among 
them.  As  she  was  looking  in  this  way,  she  heard  Seth's  step 
just  outside  the  open  door  toward  which  her  back  was  turned, 
and  said,  raising  her  clear  treble, 

"  Seth,"  is  your  brother  wrathful  when  his  papers  are 
stirred  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,  when  they  are  not  put  back  in  the  right 
places,"  said  a  deep  strong  voice,  not  Seth's. 

It  was  as  if  Dinah  had  put  her  hands  unawares  on  a 
vibrating  chord  ;  she  was  shaken  with  an  intense  thrill,  and 
for  the  instant  felt  nothing  else  ;  then  she  knew  her  cheeks 
were  glowing,  and  dared  not  look  round,  but  stood  still,  dis- 
tressed because  she  could  not  say  good-morning  in  a  friendly 
way.  Adam,  finding  that  she  did  not  look  round  so  as  to  the 
smile  on  his  face,  was  afraid  she  had  thought  him  serious 
about  his  wrathfulness,  and  went  up  to  her,  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  look  at  him. 

"  What !  you  think  I'm  a  cross  fellow  at  home,  Dinah  ?  " 
he  said  smilingly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Dinah,  looking  up  with  timid  eyes,  "  not  so. 
But  you  might  be  put  about  by  finding  things  meddled  with  ; 
and  even  the  man  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  was  wrathful 
sometimes." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 
"  I'll  help  you  to  move  the  things,  and  put  'em  back  again, 
and  then  they  can't  get  wrong.  You're  getting  to  be  your 
aunt's  own  niece,  I  see,  for  particularness." 

They  began  their  little  task  together,  but  Dinah  had  not 
recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  think  of  any  remark,  and 
Adam  looked  at  her  uneasily.  Dinah,  he  thought,  had  seemed 
to  disapprove  him  somehow  lately  ;  she  had  not  been  so  kind 
and  open  to  him  as  she  used  to  be.  He  wanted  her  to  look 
at  him,  and  be  as  pleased  as  he  was  himself  with  doing  this 
bit  of  playful  work.  But  Dinah  did  not  look  at  him  ;  it  was 
easy  for  her  to  avoid  looking  at  the  tall  man  ;  and  when  at 
last  there  was  no  more  dusting  to  be  done,  and  no  farther  ex- 
cuse for  him  to  linger  near  her,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  said,  in  rather  a  pleading  tone, 

"  Dinah,  you're  not  displeased  with  me  for  anything,  are 
you  ?  I've  not  said  or  done  anything  to  make  you  think  ill 
of  me  ?  " 

The  question  surprised  her,  and  relieved  her  by  giving  a 
new  course  to  her  feeling.  She  looked  up  at  him  now,  quite 
earnestly,  almost  with  the  tears  coming,  and  said, 
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"  Oh  no  Adam  !  how  could  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  bear  you  not  to  feel  as  much  a  friend  to  me 
as  I  do  to  you,"  said  Adam.  "  And  you  don't  know  the  value 
I  set  on  the  very  thought  of  you,  Dinah.  That  was  what  I 
meant  yesterday,  when  I  said  I'd  be  content  for  you  to  go,  if 
you  thought  right.  I  meant,  the  thought  of  you  was  worth  so 
much  to  me,  I  should  feel  I  ought  to  be  thankful,  and  not 
grumble,  if  you  see  right  to  go  away.  You  know  I  do  mind 
parting  with  you,  Dinah  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear  friend,"  said  Dinah,  trembling,  but  trying  to 
speak  calmly,  "  I  know  you  have  a  brother's  heart  toward  me, 
and  we  shall  often  be  with  one  another  in  spirit ;  but  at  this 
season  I  am  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations  :  you 
must  not  mark  me.  I  feel  called  to  leave  my  kindred  for  a 
while ;  but  it  is  a  trial :  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Adam  saw  that  it  pained  her  to  be  obliged  to  answer. 

"  I  hurt  you  by  talking  about  it,  Dinah,"  he  said :  "  I'll 
say  no  more.  Let's  see  if  Seth's  ready  with  breakfast  now." 

That  is  a  simple  scene,  reader.  But  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you,  too,  have  been  in  love — perhaps,  even,  more  than 
once,  though  you  may  not  choose  to  say  so  to  all  your  lady 
friends.  If  so  you  will  no  more  think  the  slight  words,  the 
timid  looks,  the  tremulous  touches,  by  which  two  human  souls 
approach  each  other  gradually,  like  two  quivering  rain-streams, 
before  they  mingle  into  one — you  will  no  more  think  these 
things  trivial,  than  you  will  think  the  first-detected  signs  of 
coming  spring  trivial,  though  they  be  but  a  faint,  indescribable 
something  in  the  air  and  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the 
tiniest  perceptible  budding  on  the  hedgerow  branches.  Those 
slight  words  and  looks  and  touches  are  part  of  the  soul's 
language  ;  and  the  finest  language,  I  believe,  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  unimposing  words,  such  as  "  light,"  "  sound,"  "  stars," 
"  music" — words  really  not  worth  looking  at,  or  hearing,  in 
themselves,  any  more  than  "chips"  or  "sawdust;"  it  is  only 
that  they  happen  to  be  the  signs  of  something  unspeakably 
great  and  beautiful.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  love  is  a  great 
and  beautiful  thing  too  ;  and  if  you  agree  with  me,  the  small- 
est signs  of  it  will  not  be  chips  and  sawdust  to  you  :  they  will 
rather  be  like  those  little  words,  "  light"  and  "music,"  stirring 
the  long-winding  fibres  of  your  memory,  and  enriching  your 
present  with  your  most  precious  past. 


ADAM  BEDE. 
CHAPTER  LI. 

SUNDAY     MORNING. 

LISBETH'S  touch  of  rheumatism  could  not  be  made  to  ap- 
pear serious  enough  to  detain  Dinah  another  night  from  Ujc 
Hall  Farm,  now  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  aunc 
so  soon  ;  and  at  evening  the  friends  must  part.  "  For  a  long 
while,"  Dinah  had  said ;  for  she  had  told  Lisbeth  of  her  re- 
solve. 

"Then  it'll  be  for  all  my  life,  an'  I  shall  ne'er  see  thee 
again,"  said  Lisbeth.  "  Long  while!  I'n  got  no  long  while  t' 
live.  An'  I  shall  be  took  bad  an'  die,  an'  thee  canst  ne'er 
come  a-nigh  me,  an'  I  shall  die  a-longing  for  thee." 

That  had  been  the  key-note  of  her  wailing  talk  all  day  ; 
for  Adam  was  not  in  the  house,  and  so  she  put  no  restraint 
on  her  complaining.  She  had  tried  poor  Dinah  by  returning 
again  and  again  to  the  question,  why  she  must  go  away  ?  and 
refusing  to  accept  reasons  which  seemed  to  her  nothing  but 
whim  and  "  contrairiness  ;"  and  still  more,  by  regretting  that- 
she  "  couldna  ha'  one  o.'  the  lads,"  and  be  her  daughter. 

"Thee  couldstna  put  up  wi'  Seth,"  she  said;  "he  isna 
cliver  enough  for  thee,  happen  ;  but  he'd  ha'  been  very  good 
t'  thee — he's  as  handy  as  can  be  at  doin'  things  for  me  when 
I'm  bad  ;  an  he's  as  fond  o'  th'  Bible  an'  chapelin'  as  thee  a't 
thysen.  But  happen  thee'dst  like  a  husband  better  as  isna 
just  the  cut  o'  thysen  :  th'  runnin'  brook  insa  athirst  for  th' 
rain.  Adam  'ud  ha'  done  for  thee — I  know  he  would  ;  an'  he 
might  come  t'  like  thee  well  enough  if  thee'dst  stop.  But  he's 
as  stubborn  as  th'  iron  bar — there's  no  bendin'  him  no  way 
but's  own.  But  he'd  be  a  fine  husband  for  anybody,  be  they 
who  they  will,  so  looked-on  an'  so  cliver  as  he  is.  And  he'd 
be  rare  an'  lovin' :  it  does  me  good,  on'y  a  look  o'  the  lad's 
eye,  when  he  means  kind  tow'rt  me." 

Dinah  tried  to  escape  from  Lisbeth's  closest  looks  and 
questions  by  finding  little  tasks  of  housework  that  kept  her  mov- 
ing about ;  and  as  soon  as  Seth  came  home  in  the  evening,  she 
put  on  her  bonnet  to  go.  It  touched  Dinah  keenly  to  say  the 
last  good-by,  and  still  more  to  look  round  on  her  way  across 
the  fields,  and  see  the  old  woman  still  standing  at  the  door, 
gazing  after  her  till  she  must  have  been  the  faintest  speck  in 
the  dim  aged  eyes.  "  The  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with 
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them,"  Dinah  prayed,  as  she  looked  back  from  the  last  stile. 
"  Make  them  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast 
afflicted  them,  and  the  years  wherein  they  have  seen  evil.  It 
is  thy  will  that  I  should  part  from  them ;  let  me  have  no  will 
but  thine." 

Lisbeth  turned  into  the  house  at  last,  and  :at  down  in  the 
workshop  near  Seth,  who  was  busying  himself  there  with 
fitting  some  bits  of  turned  wood  he  had  brought  from  the 
village  into  a  small  work-box  which  he  meant  to  give  to  Dinah 
before  she  went  away. 

"  Thee't  see  her  again  o'  Sunday  afore  she  goes,"  were  her 
first  words.  "  If  thee  wast  good  for  anything,  thee'dst  make 
her  come  in  again  o'  Sunday  night  wi'  thee,  an'  see  me  once 
more." 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  Dinah  'ud  be  sure  to  come 
again  if  she  saw  right  to  come.  I  should  have  no  need  to 
persuade  her.  She  only  thinks  it  'ud  be  troubling  thee  for 
nought  just  to  come  in  to  say  good-by  over  again." 

"  She'd  ne'er  go  away,  I  know,  if  Adam  'ud  be  fond  on 
her  an'  marry  her ;  but  everything's  so  contrairy,"  said 
Lisbeth,  with  a  burst  of  vexation. 

Seth  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  up,  with  a  slight  blush, 
at  his  mother's  face.  "  What !  has  she  said  anything  o'  that 
sort  to  thee,  mother  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Said  !  nay,  she'll  say  nothin'.  It's  on'y  the  men  as  have 
to  wait  till  folks  say  things  afore  they  find  'em  out.  " 

"  Well,  but  what  makes  thee  think  so,  mother  ?  What's 
put  it  into  thy  head  ?  " 

"  It's  no  matter  what's  put  it  into  my  head :  my  head's 
none  so  hollow  as  it  must  get  in,  an'  nought  to  put  it  there. 
I  know  she's  fond  on  him,  as  I  know  the  win's  comin'  in  at 
th'  door,  an'  that's  anoof.  An'  he  might  be  willin'  to  marry 
her  if  he  know'd  she's  fond  on  him,  but  he'll  ne'er  think  on't 
if  somebody  doesna  put  it  into's  head." 

His  mother's  suggestion  about  Dinah's  feeling  toward 
Adam  was  not  quite  a  new  thought  to  Seth,  but  her  last  words 
alarmed  him,'lest  she  should  herself  undertake  to  open  Adam's 
eyes.  He  was  not  sure  about  Dinah's  feeling,  and  he  thought 
he  was  sure  about  Adam's. 

'"  Nay,  mother,  nay,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  thee  mustna  think 
o'  speaking  o'  such  things  to  Adam.  Thee'st  no  right  to  say 
what  Dinah's  feelings  are  if  she  hasna  told  thee  ;  and  it  'ud 
do  nothing  but  mischief  to  say  such  things  to  Adam  :  he  feels 
very  grateful  and  affectionate  toward  Dinah,  but  he's  no 
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thoughts  toward  her  that'  ud  incline  him  to  make  her  his  wife; 
and  I  don't  believe  Dinah  'ud  marry  him  either.  I  don't  think 
she'll  marry  at  all." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently.  "  Thee  think'st  so  'cause 
she  wouldna  ha'  thee.  She'll  ne'er  marry  thee  ;  thee  might'st 
as  well  like  her  to  ha'  thy  brother." 

Seth  was  hurt.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  remonstrating 
tone,  "  don't  think  that  of  me.  I  should  be  as  thankful  t' 
have  her  for  a  sister  as  thee  wouldst  t'  have  her  for  a  daughter. 
I've  no  more  thoughts  about  myself  in  that  thing,  and  I  shall 
take  it  hard  if  ever  thee  say'st  it  again." 

"  Well, well,  then  thee  shouldstna  cross  me  wi'  sayin'  things 
arena  as  I  say  they  are." 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  thee'dst  be  doing  Dinah  a 
wrong  by  telling  Adam  what  thee  think'st  about  her.  It  'ud 
do  nothing  but  mischief  ;  for  it  'ud  make  Adam  uneasy  if  he 
doesna  feel  the  same  to  her.  And  I'm  pretty  sure  he  feels 
nothing  o'  the  sort." 

"  Eh  !  donna  tell  me  what  thee't  sure  on  ;  thee  know'st 
nought  about  it.  What's  he  allays  goin'  to  the  Poysers  for,  if 
he  didna  wantt'  see  her?  He  goes  twice  where  he  used  t'go 
once.  Happen  he  knowsna  as  he  wants  t'  see  her ;  he  knowsna 
as  I  put  salt  in's  broth,  but  he'd  miss  it  pretty  quick  if  it 
warna  there.  He'll  ne'er  think  o'  marr'in'  if  it  isna  put  into's 
head  ;  an'  if  thee'dst  any  love  for  thy  mother,  thee'dst  put  him 
up  to  't,  an'  not  let  her  go  away  out  o'  my  sight,  when  I  might 
ha'  her  to  make  a  bit  o'  comfort  for  me  afore  I  go  to  bed  to 
my  old  man  under  the  white  thorn." 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "thee  mustna  think  me  un- 
kind ;  but  I  should  be  going  against  my  conscience  if  I  took 
upon  me  to  say  what  Dinah's  feelings  are.  And  besides 
that,  I  think  I  should  give  offence  to  Adam  by  speaking  to 
him  at  all  about  marrying  ;  and  I  counsel  thee'  not  to  do't. 
Thee  may'st  be  quite  deceived  about  Dinah  ;  nay,  I'm  pretty 
sure,  by  words  she  said  to  me  last  Sabbath,  as  she's  no  mind 
to  marry." 

"  Thee't  as  contrairy  as  the  rest  on  'em.  If  it  war  summat 
I  didna  want  it  'ud  be  done  fast  enough." 

Lisbeth  rose  from  the  bench  at  this,  and  went  out  of  the 
workshop,  leaving  Seth  in  much  anxiety  lest  she  should  dis- 
turb Adam's  mind  about  Dinah.  He  consoled  himself  after 
a  time  with  reflecting  that,  since  Adam's  trouble,  Lisbeth  had 
been  very  timid  about  speaking  to  him  on  matters  of  feeling, 
and  that  she  would  hardly  dare  to  approach  this  tenderest  of 
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all  subjects.  Even  if  she  did,  he  hoped  Adam  would  not  take 
much  notice  of  what  she  said. 

Seth  was  right  in  believing  that  Lisbeth  would  be  held  in 
restraint  by  timidity  ;  and  during  the  next  three  days  the  in- 
tervals in  which  she  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Adam 
were  too  rare  and  short  to  cause  her  any  strong  temptation. 
But  in  her  long  solitary  hours  she  brooded  over  her  regretful 
thoughts  about  Dinah,  till  they  had  grown  very  near  that  point 
of  unmanageable  strength  when  thoughts  are  apt  to  take  wing 
out  of  their  secret  nest  in  a  startling  manner.  And  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  Seth  went  away  to  chapel  at  Treddleston,  the 
dangerous  opportunity  came. 

Sunday  morning  was  the  happiest  tkne  in  all  the  week  to 
Lisbeth  ;  for  as  there  was  no  service  at  Hayslope  church  till 
the  afternoon,  Adam  was  always  at  home,  doing  nothing  but 
reading,  an  occupation  in  which  she  could  venture  to  inter- 
rupt him.  Moreover,  she  had  always  a  better  dinner  than 
usual  to  prepare  for  her  sons — very  frequently  for  Adam  and 
herself  alone,  Seth  being  often  away  the  entire  day ;  and 
the  smell  of  the  roast-meat  before  the  clear  fire  in  the  clean 
kitchen,  the  clock  ticking  in  a  peaceful  Sunday  manner,  her 
darling  Adam  seated  near  her  in  his  best  clothes,  doing 
nothing  very  important,  so  that  she  could  go  and  stroke  her 
hand  across  his  hair  if  she  liked,  and  see  him  look  up  at  her 
and  smile,  while  Gyp,  rather  jealous,  poked  his  muzzle  up 
between  them — all  these  things  made  poor  Lisbeth's  earthly 
paradise. 

The  book  Adam  most  often  read  on  a  Sunday  morning 
was  his  large  pictured  Bible,  and  this  morning  it  lay  open  be- 
fore him  on  the  round  white  deal  table  in  the  kitchen  ;  for  he 
sat  there  in  spite  of  the  fire,  because  he  knew  his  mother 
liked  to  have  him  with  her,  and  it  was  the  only  day  in  the 
week  when  he  could  indulge  her  in  that  way.  You  would  have 
liked  to  see  Adam  reading  his  Bible  ;  he  never  opened  it  on 
a  week-day,  and  so  he  came  to  it  as  a  holiday  book,  serving 
him  for  history,  biography,  and  poetry.  He  had  one  hand 
thrust  between  his  waistcoat  buttons  and  the  other  ready  to 
turn  the  pages ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  you  would 
have  seen  many,  changes  in  his  face.  Sometimes  his  lips 
moved  in  semi-articulation — it  was  when  he  came  to  a  speech 
that  he  could  fancy  himself  uttering,  such  as  Samuel's  dying 
speech  to  the  people  ;  then  his  eyebrows  would  be  raised, 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  would  quiver  a  little  with  sad 
sympathy  —  something,  perhaps  old  Isaac's  meeting  with 
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his  son,  touched  him  closely  ;  at  other  times,  over  the  New 
Testament,  a  very  solemn  look  would  come  upon  his  face, 
and  he  would  every  now  and  then  shake  his  head  in  serious 
assent,  or  just  lift  up  his  hand  and  let  it  fall  again  ;  and, 
on  some  mornings,  when  he  read  in  the  Apocrypha,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  the  son  of  Syrach's  keen-edged  words, 
would  bring  a  delighted  smile,  though  he  also  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  occasionally  differing  from  an  Apocryphal  writer. 
For  Adam  knew  the  Articles  quite  well,  as  became  a  good 
churchman. 

Lisbeth,  in  the  pauses  of  attending  to  her  dinner,  always 
sat  opposite  to  him  and  watched  him,  till  she  could  rest  no 
longer  without  going  up  to  him  and  giving  him  a  caress,  to 
call  his  attention  to  her.  This  morning  he  was  reading  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  Lisbeth  had  been 
standing  close  by  him  for  some  minutes,  stroking  his  hair, 
which  was  smoother  than  usual  this  morning,  and  looking  down 
at  the  large  page  with  silent  wonderment  at  the  mystery  of 
letters.  She  was  encouraged  to  continue  this  caress,  because 
when  she  first  went  up  to  him,  he  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  chair  to  look  at  her  affectionately  and  say,  "  Why,  mother, 
thee  look'st  rare  and  hearty  this  morning.  Eh  !  Gyp  wants 
me  t'  look  at  him  ;  he  can't  abide  to  think  I  love  thee  the 
best."  Lisbeth  said  nothing  because  she  wanted  to  say  so 
so  many  things.  And  now  there  was  a  new  leaf  to  be  turned 
over,  and  it  was  a  picture — that  of  the  angel  seated  on  the 
great  stone  that  has  been  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre. 
This  picture  had  one  strong  association  in  Lisbeth's  memory, 
for  she  had  been  reminded  of  it  when  she  first  saw  Dinah  ; 
and  Adam  had  no  sooner  turned  the  page  and  lifted  the  book 
sideways  that  they  might  look  at  the  angel,  than  she  said, 
"  That's  her— that's  Dinah." 

Adam   smiled,  and  looking  more  intently  at  the  angel's 
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"  It  //a  bit  like  her;  but  Dinah's  prettier,  I  think." 

"  Well,  then,  if  thee  think'st  her  so  pretty,'  why  ain't  fond 
on  her?" 

Adam  looked  up  in  surprise.  "  Why,  mother,  dost  think 
I  don't  set  store  by  Dinah  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lisbeth,  frightened  at  her  own  courage,  yet, 
feeling  that  she  had  broken  the  ice,  and  the  water  must  flow 
whatever  mischief  they  might  do.  "  What's  th'  use  o'  settin' 
store  by  things  as  are  thirty  mile  off?  If  thee  wast  fond 
enough  on  her,  thee  wouldstna  let  her  go  away  ?  " 
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"But  I've  no  right  t'  hinder  her,  if  she  thinks  well,"  said 
Adam,  looking  at  his  book  as  if  he  wanted  to  go  on  reading. 

He  foresaw  a  series  of  complaints,  tending  to  nothing. 
Lisbeth  sat  down  again  in  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  as  she 
said, 

"  But  she  wouldna  think  well,  if  thee  wastna  so  contrairy." 
Lisbeth  dared  not  venture  beyond  a  vague  phrase  yet. 

"  Contrairy,  mother  ?  "  Adam  said,  looking  up  again  in 
some  anxiety.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  What  dost  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  thee't  never  look  at  nothin',  nor  think  o'  nothin', 
but  thy  figurin'  an'  thy  work,"  said  Lisbeth,  half  crying.  "  An' 
dost  think  thee  canst  go  on  so  all  thy  life,  as  if  thee  wast  a 
man  cut  out  o'  timber  ?  An'  what  wut  do  when  thy  mother's 
gone,  an'  nobody  to  take  care  on  thee  as  thee  gett'st  a  bit  o' 
victual  comfortable  i'  the  mornin'  ?  " 

"  What  hast  got  i'  thy  mind,  mother  ? "  said  Adam,  vexed 
at  this  whimpering.  "  I  canna  see  what  thee't  driving  at.  Is 
there  anything  I  could  do  for  thee  as  I  don't  do  ?  " 

"  Ay,  an'  that  there  is.  Thee  might'st  do  so  as  I  should 
ha'  somebody  \vi'  me  to  comfort  me  a  bit,  an'  wait  on  me  when 
I'm  bad,  an'  be  good  to  me." 

"  Well,  mother,  whose  fault  is  it  there  isna  some  tidy  body 
i'  th'  house  t'  help  thee  ?  It  isna  by  my  wish  as  thee  hast  a 
stroke  o'  work  to  do.  We  can  afford  it — I've  told  tnee  often 
enough,  It  'ud  be  a  deal  better  for  us." 

"  Eh !  what's  th'  use  o'  talkin'  o'  tidy  bodies,  when  thee 
mean'st  one  o'  th'  wenches  out  o'  th'  village,  or  somebody 
from  Treddles'on  as  I  ne'er  set  eyes  on  i'  my  life  ?  I'd  sooner 
make  a  shift  an'  get  into  my  coffin  afore  I  die,  nor  ha'  them 
folks  to  put  me  in." 

Adam  was  silent,  and  tried  to  go  on  reading.  That  was  the 
utmost  severity  he  could  show  toward  his  mother  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  But  Lisbeth  had  gone  too  far  now  to  check  herself, 
and  after  scarcely  a  minute's  quietness  she  began  again. 

"  Thee  might'st  know  well  enough  who  'tis  I'd  like  t'  ha' 
wi'  me.  It  isna  many  folks  I  send  for  t'  come  an'  see  me,  1 
reckon.  An'  thee'st  had  the  fetchin'  on  her  times  anoo." 

"  Thee  mean'st  Dinah,  mother,  I  know,"  said  Adam. 
"  But  it's  no  use  setting  thy  mind  on  what  can't  be.  If 
Dinah  'ud  be  willing  to  stay  at  Hayslope,  it  isn't  likely  she 
can  come  away  from  her  aunt's  house,  where  they  hold  hef 
like  a  daughter,  and  where  she's  more  bound  than  she  is  to  us. 
If  it  had  been  so  that  she  could  ha'  married  Seth,  that  'ud  ha' 
been  a  great  blessing  to  us,  but  we  can't  have  things  just  as  we 
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like  in  this  life.  Thee  must  try  and  make  up  thy  mind  to  do 
without  her." 

•'  Nay,  but  I  canna  ma'  up  my  mind,  when  she's  just  cut 
/>ut  for  thee  ;  an'  nought  shall  ma'  me  believe  as  God  didna 
make  her  an'  send  her  there  o'  purpose  for  thee.  What's  it 
sinnify  about  her  bein'  a  Methody  ?  It  'ud  happen  wear  out 
on  her  wi'  marryin'." 

Adam  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  his 
mother.  He  understood  now  what  she  had  been  aiming  at  from 
the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  It  was  as  unreasonable, 
impracticable  a  wish  as  she  had  ever  urged,  but  he  could  no( 
help  being  moved  by  so  entirely  new  an  idea.  The  chief  point, 
however,  was  to  chase  away  the  notion  from  his  mother's  mind 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

;'  Mother,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  thee't  talking  wild.  Don't 
let  me  hear  thee  say  such  things  again.  It's  no  good  talking 
o'  what  can  never  be.  Dinah's  not  for  marrying  ;  she's  fixed 
her  heart  on  a  different  sort  o'  life." 

"Very  like,"  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently,  "very  like  she's 
none  for  marr'ing,  when  them  as  she'd  be  willin  t'  marry  wcnna 
ax  her.  I  shouldna  ha' been  for  marr'ing  thy  feytkerir  he'd 
ne'er  axed  me  ;  an'  she's  as  fond  o'  thee  as  e'er  I  wai- 1>'  Thias, 
poor  fellow." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Adam's  face,  and  for  a  few  moments 
he  was  not  quite  conscious  where  he  was  ;  his  mother  and  the 
kitchen  had  vanished  for  him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  Dinah's 
face  turned  up  toward  his.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  resur- 
rection of  his  dead  joy.  But  he  woke  up  very  speedily  from 
that  dream  (the  waking  wa,s  chill  and  sad)  ;  <or  it  would  have 
been  very  foolish  in  him  to  believe  his  mother's  words  :  she 
could  have  no  ground  for  them.  He  was  prompted  to  express 
his  disbelief  very  strongly — perhaps  that  lie  might  call  forth 
the  proofs,  if  there  were  any  to  be  offered. 

"  What  dost  say  such  things  for,  mother,  when  thee'st  got 
no  foundation  for  'em  ?  Thee  know'st  nothing  as  gives  thee 
a  right  to  say  that." 

"Then  I  knowna  nought  as  gi'es  me  a  right  to  say  as  th' 
year's  turned,  for  all  I  feel't  fust  thing  when  I  get  'up  i'  th' 
oiornin*.  She  isna  fond  o'  Seth,  I  reckon,  is  she  ?  She  doesna 
want  t'  marry  him  ?  But  I  can  see  as  she  doe?na  behave 
tow'rt  thee  as  she  does  tow'rt  Seth.  She  makes  no  more  o' 
Seth's  comin'  a-nigh  her  nor  if  he  war  Gyp,  but  she's  all  of  a 
tremble  when  thee't  a-sittin'  down  by  her  at  breakfast,  an'  a- 
Jookin'  at  her.  Thee  think'st  thv  mother  knows  nought,  but 
she  war  alive  afore  thee  wast  born^' 
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"But  thee  canstnabe  sure  as  the  trembling  means  love  ?  " 
said  Adam,  anxiously. 

"  Eh  !  what  else  should  it  mane  ?  It  isna  hate,  I  reckon. 
A.n'  what  should  she  do  but  love  thee  ?  Thee't  made  to  be 
loved — for  where's  there  a  straighter,  cliverer  man  ?  An'  what's 
it  sinnify  her  bein'  a  Methody  ?  It's  on'y  th'  marigold  i'  th' 
parridge." 

Adam  had  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  was  look- 
ing down  at  the  book  on  the  table,  without  seeing  any  of  the 
letters.  He  was  trembling  like  a  gold-seeker,  who  sees  the 
strong  promise  of  gold,  but  sees  in  the  same  moment  a  sick- 
ening vision  of  disappointment.  He  could  not  trust  his 
mother's  insight ;  she  had  seen  what  she  wished  to  see.  And 
yet — and  yet,  now  the  suggestion  had  been  made  to  him,  he 
remembered  so  many  things,  very  slight  things,  like  the  stir- 
ring of  the  water  by  an  imperceptible  breeze,  which  seemed 
to  him  some  confirmation  of  his  mother's  words. 

Lisbeth  noticed  that  he  was  moved.     She  went  on. 

"  An'  thee't  find  out  as  thee't  poorly  aff  when  she's  gone. 
Thee't  fonder  on  her  nor  thee  knowrst.  Thy  eyes  follow  her 
about  welly  as  Gyp's  follow  thee." 

Adam  could  sit  still  no  longer.  He  rose,  took  down  his  hat, 
and  went  out  into  the  fields. 

The  sunshine  was  on  them :  that  early  autumn  sunshine 
which  we  should  know  was  not  summer's,  even  if  there  were 
not  the  touches  of  yellow  on  the  lime  and  chestnut ;  the  Sun- 
day sunshine,  too,  which  has  more  than  autumnal  calmness  for 
the  working  man  :  the  morning  sunshine,  which  still  leavte 
the  clew-crystals  on  the  fine  gossamer  webs  in  the  shadowrurn 
the  bushy  hedgerows. 

Adam  needed  the  calm  influence  ;  he  was  amazed  at  the 
way  in  which  this  new  thought  of  Dinah's,  love  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  wich  an  overmastering  power  that  made  all 
other  feelings  give  way  before  the  impetuous  desire  to  know 
that  the  thought  was  true.  Strange,  that  till  that  moment 
the  possibility  of  their  ever  being  lovers  had  never  crossed 
his  mind,  and  yet  now  all  his  longing  suddenly  went  out  tow-* 
ard  that  possibility  ;  he  had  no  more  doubt  or  hesitation  as 
to  his  own  wishes  than  the  bird  that  flies  toward  the  opening 
through  which  the  daylight  gleams  and  the  breath  of  heaven 
enters. 

The  autumnal  Sunday  sunshine  soothed  him  ;  but  not  by 
preparing  him  with  resignation  to  the  disappointment  if  his 
mother — if  he  mmself.  proved  to  be  mistaken  about  Dinah  ;  it 
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soothed  him  by  gentle  encouragement  of.  his  hopes.  Her  love 
was  so  like  that  calm  sunshine  that  they  seemed  to  make  one 
presence  to  him,  and  he  believed  in  them  both  alike.  And 
Dinah  was  so  bound  up  with  the  sad  memories  of  his  first  pas 
sion.  that  he  was  not  forsaking  them,  but  rather  giving  them  a 
new  sacredness  by  loving  her.  Nay,  his  love  for  her  had  grown 
out  of  that  best ;  it  was  the  noon  of  that  morning. 

But  Seth?  Would  the  lad  be  hurt?  Hardly;  for  he  had 
seemed  quite  contented  of  late,  and  there  was  no  selfish  jeal- 
ousy in  him;  he  had  never  been  jealous  of  his  mother's  fond- 
ness for  Adam.  But  had  he  seen  anything  of  what  their  mothei 
talked  about?  Adam  longed  to  know  this,  for  he  thought  h«> 
could  trust  Seth's  observation  better  than  his  mother's.  Ht 
must  talk  to  Seth  before  he  went  to  see  Dinah ;  and,  with  this 
intention  in  his  mind,  he  walked  back  to  the  cottage  and  said 
to  his  mother : 

"Did  Seth  say  anything  to  thee  aboui  when  he  was  com- 
ing home?  Will  he  be  back  to  dinner?" 

"Ay,  lad;  he'll  be  back,  for  a  wonder.  He  isna  gone  to 
Treddles'on.  He's  gone  somewhere  else  a-preachin'  an'  a- 
prayin'. " 

"Hast  any  notion  which  way  he's  gone?"  said  Adam. 

"Nay,  but  he.aften  goes  to  th'  Common.  Thee  know'st 
more  o's  goings  nor  I  do. " 

Adam  wanted  to  go  and  meet  Seth,  but  he  must  content 
himself  with  walking  about  the  near  fields  and  getting  sight  of 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  That  would  not  be  for  more  than  an 
vour  to  come,  for  Seth  would  scarcely  be  at  home  much  before 
thiu,r  dinner-time,  which  wa&  twelve  o'clock.  But  Adam  could 
"St  sit  down  to  his  reading  again,  and  he  sauntered  along  by 
the  brook  and  stood  leaning  against  the  stiles,  with  eager, 
intense  eyes,  which  locked  as  if  they  saw  something  very 
vividly;  but  it  was  not  the  brook  or  the  willows,  not  the  fields 
or  the  sky.  Again  and  again  his  vision  was  interrupted  by 
wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  own  feeling,' at  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  this  now  love — almost  like  the  wonder  man 
feels  at  the  added  power  he  finds  in  himself  for  an  art  which 
he  had  laid  aside  foi-  a  space.  How  is  it  that  the  poets  have 
said  so  many  fine  things  about  our  first  love,  so  few  about  GUI 
later  love?  Are  their  first  poems  the  best?  or  are  not  those 
the  best  which  come  from  their  fuller  thought,  their  larger  ex- 
perience, their  deeper-rooted  affections?  The  boy's  flute-like 
voice  has  its  own  spring  charm ;  but  the  man  should  yield  a 
richer,  deeper  music,  * 
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At  last,  there-  was  Setb,  visible  at  the  farthest  stile,  and 
Adam  hastened  to  meet  him.  Seth  was  surprised,  and  thought 
something  unusual  must  have  happened ;  but  when  Adam 
came  up,  his  face  said  plainly  enough  that  it  was  nothing 
alarming. 

"  Where  hast  been  ? "  said  Adam,  when  they  were  side  by 
side. 

"  I've  been  to  th'  Common,"  said  Seth.  "  Dinah's  been 
speaking  the  Word  to  a  little  company  of  hearers  at  Brim- 
stone's, as  they  call  him.  They're  folks  as  never  go  to  church 
hardly — them  on  the  Common — but  they'll  go  and  hear  Dinah 
a  bit.  She's  been  speaking  with  power  this  forenoon  from  the 
words  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance.' And  there  was  a  little  thing  happened  as  was  pretty  to 
see.  The  women  mostly  bring  their  children  with  'em,  but  to- 
day there  was  one  stout,  curly-headed  fellow,  about  three  or  four 
year  old,  that  I  never  saw  there  before.  He  was  as  naughty 
as  could  be  at  the  beginning,  while  I  was  praying,  and  while 
we  was  singing,  but  when  we  all  sat  down  and  Dinah  began  to 
speak,  th'  young  un  stood  stock  still  all  at  once,  and  began  to 
look  at  her  with's  mouth  open,  and  presently  he  ran  away 
from's  mother  and  went  up  to  Dinah,  and  pulled  at  her  like  a 
little  dog,  for  her  to  take  notice  of  him.  So  Dinah  lifted  him 
up  and  held  th'  lad  on  her  lap,  while  she  went  on  speaking; 
and  he  was  as  good  as  could  be  till  he  went  t'  sleep — and  the 
mother  cried  to  see  him." 

"  It's  a  pity  she  shouldna  be  a  mother  herself,"  said  Adam, 
"  so  fond  as  the  children  are  of  her.  Dost  think  she's  quite 
fixed  against  marrying,  Seth  ?  Dost  think  nothing  'ud  turn 
her  ?  " 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  his  brothers  tone,  which 
made  Seth  steal  a  glance  at  his  face  before  he  answered. 

"  It  'ud  be  wrong  of  me  to  say  nothing  'ud  turn  her/''  he  an- 
swered. "  But  if  thee  mean'st  it  about  myself,  I've  given  up 
all  thoughts  as  she  can  ever  be  my  wife.  She'calls  me  her 
brother,  and  that's  enough." 

"  But  dost  think  she  might  ever  get  fond  enough  of  any- 
body else  to  be  willing  to  marry  'em  ? "  said  Adam,  rathef 
shyly. 

"  Well,"  said  Seth,  after  some  hesitation,  "  it's  crossed  my 
mind  sometimes  o'  late  as  she  might ;  but  Dinah  'ud  let  no 
fondness  for  the  creature  draw  her  out  o'  the  path  as  she  be- 
lieved God  had  marked  out  for  her.  If  she  thought  the  lead- 
ing was  not  from  Him,  she's  not  one  to  be  brought  under  the 
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power  of  it.  And  she's  allays  seemed  clear  about  that,  as  her 
work  was  to  minister  t'  others,  and  make  no  home  for  herself 
i'  this  world." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Adam,  earnestly,  "  suppose  there  was 
a  man  as  'ud  let  her  do  just  the  same  and  net  interfere  with 
her — she  might  do  a  good  deal  o'  what  she  does  now  just  as 
well  when  she  was  married  as  when  she  was  single.  Othei 
women  of  her  sort  have  married — that's  to  say,  not  just  like 
her,  but  women  as  preached  and  attended  on  the  sick  and 
needy.  There's  Mrs.  Fletcher  as  she  talks  of." 

A  new  light  had  broken  in  on  Seth.  He  turned  round, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Adam's  shoulder,  said,  "  Why,  wouldst 
like  her  to  marry  thee,  brother  ?  " 

Adarn^  looked  doubtfully  at  Seth's  inquiring  eyes,  and  said, 
"  Wouldst  be  hurt  if  she  was  to  be  fonder  o'  me  than  o'  thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Seth,  warmly,  "  how  canst  think  it  ?  Have  I 
felt  thy  trouble  so  little  that  I  shouldna  feel  thy  joy  ? " 

There  was  silence  a  few  moments  as  they  walked  on,  and 
then  Seth  said, 

"  I'd  no  notion  as  thee'dst  ever  think  of  her  for  a  wife." 

"  But  is  it  o'  any  use  to  think  of  her  ?  "  said  Adam  ;  "  what 
dost  say  ?  Mother's  made  me  as  I  hardly  know  where  I  am, 
with  what  she's  been  saying  to  me  this  forenoon.  She  says 
she's  sure  Dinah  feels  for  me  more  than  common,  and  'ud  be 
willing  t'  have  me.  But  I'm  afraid  she  speaks  without  book. 
I  want  to  know  if  thee'st  seen  anything?  " 

"  It's  a  nice  point  to  speak  about,"  said  Seth,  "  and  I'm 
afraid  o'  being  wrong  ;  besides,  we've  no  right  to  intermeddle 
with  people's  feelings  when  they  wouldn't  tell  'em  themselves." 

Seth  paused. 

"  But  thee  might'st  ask  her,"  he  said  presently.  "  She  took 
no  offense  at  me  for  asking  ;  and  thee'st  more  right  than  I  had, 
only  thee't  not  in  the  society.  But  Dinah  doesn't  hold  \vi' 
them  as  are  for  keeping  the  society  so  strict  to  themselves. 
She  doesn't  mind  about  making  folks  enter  the  society,  so  as 
they're  fit  t'  enter  the  kingdom  o'  God.  Some  o'  the  brethren 
at  Treddles'on  are  displeased  with  her  for  that." 

"  Where  will  she  be  the  rest  o'  the  day  ?  "  said  Adam. 

"  She  said  she  shouldn't  leave  the  farm  again  to-day,"  said 
Seth,  "  because  it's  her  last  Sabbath  there,  and  she's  going  t' 
read  out  o'  the  big  Bible  wi'  the  children." 

Adam  thought — but  did  not  say — "  Then  I'll  go  this  after- 
noon ;  for  if  I  go  to  church,  my  'noughts  'ull  be  -with  her  all 
the  while.  They  must  sing  th'  antncrn  without  me  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 

ADAM      AND     DINAH. 

IT  was  about  three  o'clock  when  Adam  entered  the  farm 
yard,  and  roused  Alick  and  the  dogs  from  their  Sunday 
dozing.  Alick  said  everybody  was  gone  to  church  but  "  th' 
young  missis  " — so  he  called  Dinah  ;  but  this  did  not  disap- 
point Adam,  although  the  "  everybody  "  was  so  liberal  as  to 
include  Nancy,  the  dairymaid,  whose  works  of  necessity  were 
not  unfrequently  incompatible  with  church-going. 

There  was  perfect  stillness  about  the  house  ;  the  doors 
were  all  closed,  and  the  very  stones  and  tubs  seemed  quieter 
than  usual.  Adam  heard  the  water  gently  dripping  from  the 
pump — that  was  the  only  sound  ;  and  he  knocked  at  the 
house  door  rather  softly,  as  was  suitable  in  that  stillness. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dinah  stood  before  him,  coloring 
deeply  with  the  great  surprise  of  seeing  Adam  at  this  hour, 
when  she  knew  it  was  his  regular  practice  to  be  at  church. 
Yesterday  he  would  have  said  to  her  without  any  difficulty, 
"  I  came  to  see  you,  Dinah  :  I  knew  the  rest  were  not  at 
home."  But  to-day  something  prevented  him  from  saying 
that,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  in  silence.  Neither  of 
them  spoke,  and  yet  both  wished  they  could  speak,  as  Adam 
entered,  and  they  sat  down.  Dinah  took  the  chair  she  .had 
just  left ;  it  was  at  the  corner  of  the  table  near  the  window, 
and  there  was  a  book  lying  on  the  table,  but  it  was  not  open  ; 
she  had  been  sitting  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the  small  bit  of 
fire  in  the  bright  grate.  Adam  sat  down  opposite  her  in  Mr. 
Peyser's  three-cornered  chair. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  ill  again,  I  hope,  Adam,"  Dirah 
remarked,  recovering  herself.  "  Seth  said  she  was  well  this 
morning." 

"  No,  she's  very  hearty  to  day,"  said  Adam,  happy  in  the 
signs  of  Dinah's  feeling  at  the  sight  of  him,  but  shy. 

"  There's  nobody  at  home,  you  see,"  Dinah  said  ;  "  but 
you'll  wait.  You've  been  hindered  from  going  to  church  to- 
day, doubtless." 

"Yes,"  Adam  said,  and  then  paused,  before  he  added,  "J 
was  thinking  about  you  ;  that  was  the  reason." 
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This  confession  was  very  awkward  and  sudden,  Adam  felt, 
for  he  thought  Dinah  must  understand  all  he  meant.  But  the 
frankness  of  the  words  caused  her  immediately  to  interpret 
them  into  a  renewal  of  his  brotherly  regrets  that  she  was  going 
away,  and  she  answered  camly, 

"  Do  not  be  careful  and  troubled  for  me,  Adam.  I  have 
all  things  and  abound  at  Snowfield.  And  my  mind  is  at  rest, 
for  I  am  not  seeking  my  own  wili  i  i  ^oing." 

"  But  if  things  were  different,  Di-\ah,"  said  Adam,  hesitat- 
ingly— "  if  you  knew  things  that  perhaps  you  don't  know 
now  "  .  .  .  . 

Dinah  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  instead  of  going  on, 
he  reached  a  chair  and  brought  it  near  the  corner  of  the  table 
where  she  was  sitting.  She  wondered,  and  was  afraid — and 
the  next  moment  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  past ;  was  it  some- 
thing about  those  distant  unhappy  ones  that  she  cfidn't  know? 

Adam  looked  at  her;  it  was  so  sweet  to  look  at  her  eyes, 
which  had  now  a  self-forgetful  questioning  in  them — for  a  mo- 
ment he  forgot  that  he  wanted  to  say  anything,  or  that  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  her  what  he  meant. 

"  Dinah,"  he  said  suddenly,  taking  both  her  hands  be- 
tween his,  "  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  I  love 
you  next  to  God  who  made  me." 

Dinah's  lips  became  pale,  like  her  cheeks,  and  she  trem- 
bled violently  under  the  shock  of  painful  joy.  Her  hands 
were  cold  as  death  between  Adam's.  She  could  not  draw 
them  away,  because  he  held  them  fast. 

"  Don't  tell  me  you  can't  love  me,  Dinah.  Don't  tell  me 
we  must  part,  and  pass  our  lives  away  from  one  another." 

The  tears  was  trembling  in  Dinah's  eyes,  and  they  fell  be- 
fore she  could  answer.  But  she  spoke  in  a  quiet,  low  voice. 

"Yes,  dear  Adam,  we  must  submit  to  another  Will.  We 
must  part." 

"  Not  if  you  love  me,  Dinah — not  if  you  love  me,"  Adam 
said,  passionately.  "  Tell  me — tell  me  if  you  can  love  mz  bet 
ter  than  a  brother." 

Dinah  was  too  entirely  reliant  on  the  Divine  will  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  any  end  by  a  deceptive  concealment.  Sh» 
was  recovering  now  from  the  first  shock  of  emotion,  ar/d  she 
looked  at  Adam  with  simple  sincere  eyes  as  she  said, 

"  Yes  Adam,  my  heart  is  drawn  strongly  toward  von  ;  and 
of  my  own  will,  if  I  had  no  clear  showing  to  the  contrary,  I 
could  rind  my  happiness  in  being  near  you,  and  miivstering  to 
you  continually.  I  fear  I  should  forget  to  rejoice  and  weep 
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with  others ;  nay,  I  fear  I  should  forget  the  Divine  presence, 
and  seek  no  love  but  yours." 

Adarn  did  not  speak  immediately.  They  sat  looking  at  each 
other  in  delicious  silence  —  for  the  first  sense  of  mutual 
love  excludes  other  feelings  ;  it  will  have  the  soul  all  to  itself. 

"  Then,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last,  "  how  can  there  be  any 
thing  contrary  to  what's  right  in  our  belonging  to  one  another 
and  spending  our  lives  together?  Who  put  this  great  love 
into  out  hearts  ?  Can  anything  be  holier  than  that  ?  For  we 
can  ask  God  to  be  with  us  continually,  and  we'll  help  one 
another  in  everything  as  is  good.  I'd  never  think  o'  putting 
myself  between  you  and  God,  and  saying  you  oughtn't  to  do 
this,  and  you  oughtn't  to  do  that.  You'd  follow  your  con- 
science as  much  as  you  do  now." 

"Yes,  Adam,"  Dinah  said,  "  I  know  marriage  is  a  holy 
state  for  those  who  are  truly  called  to  it,  and  have  no  other 
drawing  ;  but  from  my  childhood  upward  I  have  been  led  tow- 
ard another  path  ;  all  my  peace  and  my  joy  have  come  from 
having  no  life  of  my  own,  no  wants,  no  wishes  for  myself,  and 
living  only  in  God  and  those  of  his  creatures  whose  sorrows 
and  joys  he  has  given  me  to  know.  Those  have  been  very 
blessed  years  to  me,  and  I  feel  that,  if  I  was  to  listen  to  any 
voice  that  would  draw  me  aside  from  that  path,  I  should  be 
turning  my  back  on  the  light  that  has  shone  upon  me,  and 
darkness  and  doubt  would  take  hold  of  me.  We  could  not 
bless  each  other,  Adam,  if  there  were  doubts  in  my  soul,  and 
if  I  yearned,  when  it  was  too  late,  after  that  better  part 
which  had  once  been  given  me  and  I  had  put  away  from  me." 

"  But  if  a  new  feeling  has  come  into  your  mind,  Dinah, 
and  if  you  love  me  so  as  to  be  willing  to  be  nearer  to  me  than 
to  other  people,  isn't  that  a  sign  that  it's  right  for  you  to 
change  your  life  ?  Doesn't  the  love  make  it  right  when  noth- 
ing else  would  ? " 

"Adam,  my  mind  is  full  of  questionings  about  that;  for 
now,  since  you  tell  me  of  your  strong  love  toward  me,  what 
was  clear  to  me  has  become  dark  again.  I  felt  befoie  that 
my  heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  toward  you,  and  that  your 
heart  was  not  as  mine  ;  and  the  thought  of  you  had  taken  hold 
of  me,  so  that  my  soul  had  lost  its  freedom,  and  was  becom- 
ing enslaved  to  an  earthly  affection,  which  made  me  anxious 
and  careful  about  what  should  befall  myself.  For  in  all  other 
affection  I  had  been  content  with  any  small  return,  or  with 
none  ;  but  my  heart  was  beginning  to  hunger  after  an  equal 
love  from  you.  And  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  must  wrestle 
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against  that  as  a  great  temptation  ,  and  the  command  was 
clear  that  i  must  go  away." 

"  But  now,  dear,  dear  Dinah,  now  you  know  I  love  you 

better  than  you  love  me it's  all  different  now.     You 

wonrt  think  o'  going ;  you'll  stay,  and  be  my  dear  wife,  and  I 
shall  thank  God  for  giving  me  life  as  I  never  thanked  him 
before." 

"  Adam,  it's  hard  to  me  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  .  .  .  you 
know  it's  hard  ;  but  a  great  fear  is  upon  me.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  you  were  stretching  out  your  arms  to  me,  and  beckoning 
me  to  come  and  take  my  ease,  and  live  for  my  own  delight, 
and  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  was  standing  looking  toward 
me,  and  pointing  to  the  sinful,  and  suffering,  and  afflicted  I 
have  seen  that  again  and  again  when  I  have  been  sitting  in 
stillness  and  darkness,  and  great  terror  has  come  upon  ma 
lest  I  should  become  hard,  and  a  lover  of  self,  and  no  more 
bear  willingly  the  Redeemer's  cross." 

Dinah  hart  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  faint  shudder  went 
through  her.  •'  Adartf,"  she  went  on,  "you  wouldn't  desire 
that  we  should  seek  a  good  through  any  unfaithfulness  to  the 
light  that  is  in  us ;  you  wouldn't  believe  that  could  be  a  good. 
We  are  of  one  mind  in  that." 

"  Yes,  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  sadly,  "  I'll  never  be  the  man 
t'  urge  you  against  your  conscience.  But  I  can't  give  up  the 
hope  that  you  may  come  to  see  different.  I  don't  believe 
your  loving  me  could  shut  up  your  heart ;  it's  only  adding  to 
what  you've  been  before,  not  taking  away  from  it ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  it's  the  same  with  love  and  happiness  as  with  sorrow — 
the  more  we  know  of  it  the  better  we  can  feel  what  other 
people's  lives  are  or  might  be,  and  so  we  shall  only  be  more 
tender  to  'em,  and  wishful  to  help  'em.  The  more  knowledge 
a  man  has  the  better  he'll  do's  work ;  and  feeling's  a  sort  o' 
knowledge." 

Dinah  was  silent ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
something  visible  only  to  herself.  Adam  went  on  presently 
with  his  pleading : 

"  And  you  can  do  almost  as  much  as  you  do  now.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  go  to  church  with  me  of  a  Sunday,  you  shall  go 
where  you  like  among  the  people,  and  teach  'em  ;  for  though 
I  like  church  best,  I  don't  put  my  soul  above  yours,  as  if  my 
words  was  better  for  you  t'  follow  than  your  own  conscience. 
And  you  can  help  the  sick  just  as  much,  and  you'll  have  more 
means  o'  making  'em  a  bit  comfortable  ;  and  you'll  be  among 
all  your  own  friends  as  love  you,  and  can  help  'em,  and  be  a 
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blessing  to  'em,  till  their  dying  day.  Surely,  Dinah,  you'd  be 
as  near  to  God  as  if  you  were  living  lonely  and  away  from 
me." 

Dinah  made  no  answer  for  some  time.  Adam  was  still 
holding  her  hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  almost  trembling 
anxiety,  when  she  turned  her  grave,  loving  eyes  on  his,  and 
said  in  rather  a  sad  voice, 

"  Adam,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  and  there's  many 
of  God's  servants  who  have  greater  strength  than  I  have,  and 
find  their  hearts  enlarged  by  the  cares  of  husband  and  kindred. 
But  I  have  not  faith  that  it  would  be  so  with  me,  for  since 
my  affections  have  been  set  above  measure  on  you,  I  have 
had  less  peace  and  joy  in  God ;  I  have  felt  as  it  were  a  divis- 
ion in  my  heart.  And  think  how  it  is  with  me,  Adam  :  that 
life  I  have  led  is  like  a  land  I  have  trodden  in  blessedness 
since  my  childhood  ;  and  if  I  long  for  a  moment  to  follow  the 
voice  which  calls  me  to  another  land  that  I  know  not,  I  can- 
not but  fear  that  my  soul  might  hereafter  yearn  for  that  early 
blessedness  which  I  had  forsaken  :  and  where  doubt  enters, 
there  is  not  perfect  love.  I  must  wait  for  clearer  guidance  : 
I  must  go  from  you,  and  we  must  submit  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  Divine  will.  We  are  sometimes  required  to  lay  our  nat- 
ural, lawful  affections  on  the  altar." 

Adam  dared  not  plead  again,  for  Dinah's  was  not  the  voice 
of  caprice  or  insincerity.  But  it  was  very  hard  for  him  ;  his 
eyes  got  dim  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  But  you  may  come  to  feel  satisfied  ....  to  feel  that  you 
may  come  to  me  again,  and  we  may  never  part,  Dinah  ? 

"We  must  submit  ourselves,  Adam.  With  time,  our 
duty  will  be  made  clear.  It  may  be,  when  I  have  entered  on 
my  former  life,  I  shall  find  all  these  new  thoughts  and 
wishes  vanish,  and  become  as  things  that  were  not.  Then  I 
shall  know  that  my  calling  is  not  toward  marriage.  But  we 
must  wait." 

"Dinah,"  said  Adam,  mournfully,  "you  can't  love  me  so 
well  as  I  love  you,  else  you'd  have  no  doubts.  But  it's  nat- 
ural you  shouldn't,  for  I'm  not  so  good  as  you.  I  can't  doubt 
it's  right  for  me  to  love  the  best  thing  God's  ever  given  me 
lo  know." 

"  Nay,  Adam  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  my  love  for  you  is  not 
weak  ;  for  my  heart  waits  on  your  words  and  looks,  almost  as 
a  little  child  waits  on  the  help  and  tenderness  of  the  strong  on 
whom  it  depends.  If  the  thought  of  you  took  slight  hold  of 
me,  1  should  not  fear  that  it  would  be  an  idol  in  the  temple* 
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But  you  will  strengthen  me — you  will  not  hinder  me  in  seek- 
ing to  obey  to  the  uttermost." 

"  Let  us  go  out  into  the  sunshine,  Dinah,  and  walk  to- 
gether. I'll  speak  no  word  to  disturb  you." 

They  went  out,  and  walked  toward  the  fields,  where  they 
would  meet  the  family  coming  from  the  church.  Adam  said, 
"  Take  my  arm,  Dinah,"  and  she  took  it.  That  was  the  only 
change  in  their  manner  to  each  other  since  they  were  last 
walking  together.  But  no  sadness  in  the  prospect  of  her  go- 
ing away — in  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  —  could  rob  the 
sweetness  from  Adam's  sense  that  Dinah  loved  him.  He 
thought  he  would  stay  at  the  Hall  Farm  all  that  evening.  He 
would  be  near  her  as  long  as  he  could. 

"  Heyday  !  there's  Adam  along  wi'  Dinah,"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser,  as  he  opened  the  far  gate  into  the  Home  Close.  "  I 
couldna  think  how  he  happened  away  from  church.  Why," 
added  good  Martin,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  what  dost 
think  has  just  jumped  into  my  head  ?  " 

"  Summat  as  hadna  far  to  jump,  for  it's  just  under  our 
nose.  You  mean  as  Adam's  fond  o'  Dinah." 

"  Ay  !  hast  ever  had  any  notion  of  it  before  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Mrs.   Poyser,  who  always  de- 
clined, if  possible,  to  be  taken  by  surprise.     "  I'm  not  one  o' 
those  as  can  see  the  cat  i'  the  dairy,  an'  wonder  what  she's 
come  after." 

"  Thee  never  saidst  a  word  to  me  about  it." 
"Well,  I  aren't  like  a  bird-clapper,  forced  to  make  a  rattle 
when  the  wind  blows  on  me.     I  can  keep  my  own  counsel 
when  there's  no  good  i'  speaking." 

"  But  Dinah'll  ha'  none  o'  him  :  dost  think  she  will  ?  " 
"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.   Poyser,  not  sufficiently  on  her  guard 
against  a  possible  surprise  ;  "  she'll  never  marry  anybody  if 
he  isn't  a  Methodist  and  a  cripple." 

"  It  'ud  ha'  been  a  pretty  thing,  though,  for  'em  t'  marry," 
said  Martin,  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  in  pleased 
contemplation  of  his  new  idea.  "  Thee'dst  ha'  liked  it  too, 
wouldstna? " 

"  Ah  !  I  should.  I  should  ha'  been  sure  of  her  then,  as 
she  wouldn't  go  away  from  me  to  Snowfield,  welly  thirty  mile 
off,  and  me  not  got  a  creature  to  look  to,  only  neighbors,  as 
are  no  kin  to  me,  an'  most  of  'em  women  as  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  show  my  face  if  my  dairy  things  war  like  their'n.  There 
may  well  be  streaky  butter  i'  the  market.  An'  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  poor  thing  settled  like  a  Christian  woman, 
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with  a  house  of  her  own  over  her  head ;  and  we'd  stock  her 
well  wi'  linen  and  feathers,  for  I  love  her  next  to  my  own 
children.  An'  she  makes  one  feel  safer  when  she's  i'  th' 
house,  for  she's  like  the  driven  snow :  anybody  might  sin  for 
two  as  had  her  at  their  elbow." 

"Dinah,"  said  Tommy,  running  forward  to  meet  her, 
"mother  says  you'll  never  marry  anybody  but  a  Methodist 
cripple.  What  a  silly  you  must  be!"  a  comment  which 
Tommy  followed  up  by  seizing  Dinah  with  both  arms,  and 
dancing  along  by  her  side  with  incommodious  fondness. 

"Why,  Adam,  we  missed  you  i'  the  singing  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser.  "How  was  it?" 

"I  wanted  to  see  Dinah:  she's  going  away  so  soon,"  said 
Adam. 

"Ah,  lad!  can  you  persuade  her  to  stop  somehow?  Find 
her  a  good  husband  somewhere  i'  the  parish.  If  you'll  do 
that,  we'll  forgive  you  for  missing  church.  But,  any  way,  she 
isna  going  before  the  harvest-supper  o'  Wednesday,  and  you 
must  come  then.  There's  Bartle  Massey  comin,'  an'  happen 
Craig.  You'll  be  sure  an'  come,  now,  at  seven?  The  missis 
wonno  have  it  a  bit  later." 

"Ay,"  said  Adam,  "I'll  come,  if  I  can.  But  I  can't  often 
say  what  I'll  do  beforehand,  for  the  work  often  holds  me 
longer  than  I  expect.  You'll  stay  till  th'  end  o'  the  week, 
Dinah?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Mr.  Poyser;  "we'll  have  no  nay." 

"She's  no  call  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  observed  Mrs.  Poyser. 
"Scarceness  o'  victual  'ull  keep;  there's  no  need  to  be  hasty 
wi'  the  cooking.  An'  scarceness  is  what  there's  the  biggest 
stock  of  i'  that  country." 

Dinah  smiled,  but  gave  no  promise  to  stay,  and  they 
talked  on  other  things  through  the  rest  of  the  walk,  lingering 
in  the  sunshine  to  look  at  the  great  flock  of  geese  grazing,  at 
the  new  corn-ricks,  and  at  the  surprising  abundance  of  fruit 
on  the  old  pear-tree;  Nancy  and  Molly  having  already  hast- 
ened home,  side  by  side,  each  holding,  carefully  wrapped  in 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  a  prayer-book,  in  which  she  could 
read  little  beyond  the  large  letters  and  the  Amens. 

Surely  all  other  leisure  is  hurry  compared  with  a  sunny 
walk  through  the  fields  from  "afternoon  church" — as  such 
walks  used  to  be  in  those  old  leisurely  times,  when  the  boat, 
gliding  sleepily  along  the  canal,  was  the  newest  locomotive 
wonder;  when  Sunday  books  had  most  of  them  old  brown 
leather  covers,  and^opened  with  remarkable  precision  always 
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in  one  place.  Leisure  is  gone — gone  where  the  spinning- 
wheels  are  gone,  and  the  pack-horses,  and  the  slow  wagons, 
and  the  pedlers  who  brought  bargains  to  the  door  on  sunny 
afternoons.  Ingenious  philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that 
the  great  work  of  the  steam-engine  is  to  create  leisure  for 
mankind.  Do  not  believe  them  ;  it  only  creates  a  vacuum 
for  eager  thought  to  rush  in.  Even  idleness  is  eager  foi 
amusement ;  prone  to  excursion-trains,  art  museums,  periodi- 
cal literature,  and  exciting  novels  ;  prone  even  to  scientific 
theorizing,  and  cursory  peeps  through  microscopes.  Old  Lei- 
sure was  quite  a  different  personage  ;  he  only  read  one  news- 
paper, innocent  of  leaders,  and  was  free  from  that  periodicity 
of  sensations  which  we  call  post-time.  He  was  a  contempla- 
tive, rather  stout  gentleman,  of  excellent  digestion— of  quiet 
perceptions,  undiseased  by  hypothesis  ;  happy  in  his  inability 
to  know  the  causes  of  things,  preferring  the  things  themselves. 
He  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  among  pleasant  seats  and 
homesteads,  and  was  fond  of  sauntering  by  the  fruit-tree  wall, 
and  scenting  the  apricots  when  they  were  warmed  by  the 
morning  sunshine,  or  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  orchard 
boughs  at  noon,  when  the  summer  pears  were  falling.  He 
knew  nothing  of  week-day  services,  and  thought  none  the 
worse  of  the  Sunday  sermon  if  it  allowed  him  to  sleep  from 
the  text  to  the  blessing — liking  the  afternoon  service  best, 
because  the  prayers  were  the  shortest,  and  not  ashamed  to 
say  so  ;  for  he  had  an  easy,  jolly  conscience,  broad-backed 
like  himself,  and  able  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  beer  or  port 
wine — not  being  made  squeamish  by  doubts  and  qualms  and 
lofty  aspirations.  Life  was  not  a  task  to  him,  but  a  sinecure  ; 
he  fingered  the  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  ate  his  dinners, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  irresponsible  ;  for  had  he  not  kept 
up  his  charter  by  going  to  church  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  ? 

Fine  old  Leisure  !  Do  not  be  severe  upon  him,  and  judge 
him  by  our  modern  standard  ;  he  never  went  to  Exeter  Hall, 
or  heard  a  popular  preacher,  or  read  Tracts  for  the  2'tmts,  01 
Sartor  Resartus. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE  HARVEST  SUPPER. 

As  Adam  was  going  homeward,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
ihe  six  o'clock  sunlight,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  last  load 
of  barley  winding  its  way  toward  the  yard  gate  of  the  Hall 
Farm,  and  heard  the  chant  of  "  Harvest  Home ! "  rising  and 
sinking  like  a  wave.  Fainter  and  fainter,  and  more  musical 
through  the  growing  distance,  the  falling,  dying  sound  still 
reached  him,  as  he  neared  the  Willow  Brook.  The  low  west- 
ering sun  shone  right  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old  Binton 
Hills,  turning  the  unconscious  sheep  into  bright  spots  of 
light;  shone  on  the  windows  of  the  cottage,  too,  and  made 
them  a-flame  with  a  glory  beyond  that  of  amber  or  amethyst. 
It  was  enough  to  make  Adam  feel  that  he  was  in  a  great  tem- 
ple, and  that  the  distant  chant  was  a  sacred  song. 

"It's  wonderful,"  he  thought,  "how  tha't  sound  goes  to 
one's  heart  almost  like  a  funeral  bell,  for  all  it  tells  one  o'  the 
joyfulest  time  o'  the  year,  and  the  time  when  men  are  mostly 
the  thankfulest.  I  suppose  it's  a  bit  hard  to  us  to  think  any- 
thing's  over  and  gone  in  our  lives ;  and  there's  a  parting  at 
the  root  of  all  our  joys.  It's  like  what  I  feel  about  Dinah;  I 
should  never  ha'  come  to  know  that  her  love  'ud  be  the  great- 
est of  blessings  to  me,  if  what  I  counted  a  blessing  hadn't 
been  wrenched  and  torn  away  from  me,  and  left  me  with  a 
greater  need,  so  as  I  could  crave  and  hunger  for  a  greater 
and  a  better  comfort." 

He  expected  to  see  Dinah  again  this  evening,  and  get  leave 
to  accompany  her  as  far  as  Oakbourne ;  and  then  he  would 
ask  her  to  fix  some  time  when  he  might  go  to  Snowfield,  and 
learn  whether  the  last  best  hope  that  had  been  born  to  him 
must  be  resigned  like  the  rest.  The  work  he  had  to  do  at 
home,  besides  putting  on  his  best  clothes,  made  it  seven  before 
he  was  on  his  way  again  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  it  was  question 
able  whether,  with  his  longest  and  quickest  strides,  he  should 
be  there  in  time  even  for  the  roast  beef  which  came  after  the 
plum-pudding;  for  Mrs.  Peyser's  supper  would  be  punctual. 

Great  was  the  clatter  of  knives  and  pewter  plates  and  tin 
cans  when  Adam  entered  the  house-place,  but  there  was  no 
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hum  of  voices  to  this  accompaniment;  the  eating  of  excellent 
roast  beef,  provided  free  of  expense,  was  too  serious  a  business 
to  those  good  farm-laborers  to  be  performed  with  a  divided 
attention,  even  if  they  had  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other 
— which  they  had  not ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  was  too  busy  with  his  carving  to  listen  to  Bartle  Massey*s 
or  Mr.  Craig's  ready  talk. 

"  Here,  Adam,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  standing  and 
looking  on  to  see  that  Molly  and  Nancy  did  their  dutv  as 
waiters,  "here's  a  place  kept  for  you  between  Mr.  Massey 
and  the  boys.  It's  a  poor  tale  you  couldn't  come  to  see  the 
pudding  when  it  was  whole." 

Adam  looked  anxiously  round  for  a  fourth  woman's 
figure;  but  Dinah  was  not  there.  He  was  almost  afraid  of 
asking  about  her ;  besides,  his  attention  was  claimed  by  greet- 
ings, and  there  remained  the  hope  that  Dinah  was  in  the 
house,  though  perhaps  disinclined  to  festivities  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight — that  table,  with  Martin  Peyser's 
round,  good-humored  face  and  large  person  at  the  head  of  it, 
helping  his  servants  to  the  fragrant  roast  beef,  and  pleased 
when  the  empty  plates  came  again.  Martin,  though  usually 
blest  with  a  good  appetite,  really  forgot  to  finish  his  own  beef 
to-night — it  was  so  pleasant  to  him  to  look  on  in  the  intervals  of 
carving,  and  see  how  the  others  enjoyed  their  supper;  for  were 
they  not  men  who,  on  all  the  days  of  the  year  except  Christ- 
mas-day and  Sundays,  ate  their  cold  dinner,  in  a  make-shift 
manner,  under  the  hedgerows,  and  drank  their  beer  out  of 
wooden  bottles — with  relish  certainly;  but  with  their  mouths 
toward  the  zenith,  after  a  fashion  more  endurable  to  ducks  than 
to  human  bipeds?  Martin  Poyser  had  some  faint  conception 
of  the  flavor  such  men  must  find  in  hot  roast  beef  and  fresh- 
drawn  ale.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side,  and  screwed  up  his 
mouth,  as  he  nudged  Bartle  Massey,  and  watched  half-witted 
Tom  Tholer,  otherwise  known  as  "Tom  Saft,"  receiving  his 
second  plateful  of  beef.  A  grin  of  delight  broke  over  Tom's 
face  as  the  plate  was  set  down  before  him,  between  his  knife 
and  fork,  which  he  held  erect,  as  if  they  had  been  sacred  tapers ; 
but  the  delight  was  too  strong  to  continue  smouldering  in  a 
grin — it  burst  out  the  next  instant  in  a  long-drawn  "  haw,  haw ! " 
followed  by  a  sudden  collapse  into  utter  gravity,  as  the  knife 
and  fork  darted  clown  on  the  prey.  Martin  Peyser's  large 
person  shook  with  his  silent,  rmctuoi.s  laugh ;  he  turned  to- 
ward Mrs.  Poyser  to  see  if  she,  too.  had  been  observant  of 
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Tom,  and  the  eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met  in  a  glance  of 
good-natured  amusement. 

"  Tom  Saft  "  was  a  great  favorite  on  the  farm,  where  he 
played  the  part  of  the  old  jester,  and  made  up  for  his  practical 
deficiencies  by  his  success  in  repartee.  His  hits,  I  imagine, 
were  those  of  the  flail,  which  falls  quite  at  random,  but  never- 
theless smashes  an  insect  now  and  then.  They  were  much 
quoted  at  sheep-shearing  and  hay-making  times  ;  but  I  refrain 
from  recording  them  here,  lest  Tom's  wit  should  prove  to  be 
like  that  of  many  other  by-gone  jesters  eminent  in  their  day 
— rather  of  a  temporary  nature,  not  dealing  with  the  deeper 
and  more  lasting  relations  of  things. 

Tom  excepted,  Martin  Poyser  had  some  pride  in  his  ser- 
vants and  laborers,  thinking  with  satisfaction  that  they  were 
the  best  worth  their  pay  of  any  set  on  the  estate.  There  was 
Kester  Bale,  for  example  (Beale.  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  but  he  was  called  Bale,  and  was  not  conscious  of  any 
claim  to  a  fifth  letter)— the  old  man  with  the  close  leather  cap, 
and  the  net-work  of  wrinkles  on  his  sun-browned  face.  Was 
there  any  man  in  Loamshire  who  knew  better  the  "  natur  "  of 
all  farming  work  ?  One  of  those  invaluable  laborers  who  can- 
not only  turn  their  hand  to  everything,  but  excel  in  everything 
they  turn  their  hand  to.  It  is  true,  Kester's  knees  were  much 
bent  outward  by  this  time,  and  he  walked  with  a  perpetual  cour- 
tesy, as  if  he  were  among  the  most  reverent  of  men.  And  so 
he  was  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the  object  of  his  rever- 
ence was  his  own  skill,  toward  which  he  performed  some 
rather  affecting  acts  of  worship.  He  always  thatched  the  ricks  ; 
for  if  anything  were  his  forte  more  than  another,  it  was  thatch- 
ing; and  when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  the  last  bee- 
hive rick,  Kester,  whose  home  lay  at  some  distance  from  the 
farm,  would  take  a  walk  to  the  rick-yard  in  his  best  clothes  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  stand  in  the  lane,  at  a  due  distance,  to 
contemplate  his  own  thatching — walking  about  to  get  each  rick 
from  the  proper  point  of  view.  As  hecourtesied  along,  with  his 
eyes  upturned  to  the  straw  knobs  imitative  of  golden  globes 
at  the  summits  of  the  bee-hive  ricks,  which,  indeed,  were  gold 
of  the  best  sort,  you  might  have  imagined  him  to  be  engaged 
in  some  pagan  act  of  adoration.  Kester  was  an  old  bachelor, 
and  reputed  to  have  stockings  full  of  coin,  concerning  which 
his  master  cracked  a  joke  with  him  every  pay-night ;  not  a  new, 
unseasoned  joke,  but  a  good  old  one,  that  had  been  tried  many 
times  before,  and  had  worn  well.  "Th'  young  measter's  a 
merry  mon,"  Kester  frequently  remarked ;  for  having  begun, 
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«  his  career  by  frightening  away  the  crows  under  the  last  Martin 
Poyser  but  one,  he  could  never  cease  to  account  the  reigning 
Martin  a  young  master.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  commemorat- 
ing old  Kester  ;  you  and  I  are  indebted  to  the  hard  hands  of 
such  men — hands  that  have  long  ago  mingled  with  the  soil  they 
tilled  so  faithfully,  thriftily  making  the  best  they  could  of  the 
earth's  fruits  and  receiving  the  smallest  share  as  their  own 
wages. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  his  master,  there 
was  Alick,  the  shepherd  and  head  man,  with  the  ruddy  face 
and  broad  shoulders,  not  on  the  best  terms  with  old  Kester ; 
indeed,  their  intercourse  was  confined  to  an  occasional  snarl, 
for  though  they  probably  differed  little  concerning  hedging 
and  ditching  and  the  treatment  of  e'wes,  there  was  a  profound 
difference  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  their  own  respective 
merits.  When  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus  happen  to  be  on  the 
same  farm,  they  are  not  sentimentally  polite  to  each  other. 
Alick,  indeed,  was  not  by  any  means  'a  honeyed  man  :  his 
speech  had  usually  something  of  a  snarl  in  it,  and  his  broad- 
shouldered  aspect  something  of  the  bull-dog  expression — 
"  Don't  meddle  with  me,  and  I  won't  meddle  with  you  ; "  but 
he  was  honest  even  to  the  splitting  of  an  oat-grain  rather  than 
take  beyond  his  acknowledged  share,  and  as  "  close-fisted  " 
with  his  master's  property  as  if  it  had  been  his  own — throw- 
ing very  small  handfuls  of  damaged  barley  to  the  chickens, 
because  a  large  handful  affected  his  imagination  painfully  with 
a  sense  of  profusion.  Good-tempered  Tim,  the  wagoner,  who 
loved  his  horses,  had  his  grudge  against  Alick  in  the  matt«r 
of  corn  :  they  rarely  spoke  to  each  other,  and  never  looked 
at  each  other,  even  over  their  dish  of  cold  potatoes  ;  but  then, 
as  this  was  their  usual  mode  of  behavior  toward  all  mankind, 
it  would  be  an  unsafe  conclusion  that  they  had  more  tham 
transient  fits  of  unfriendliness.  The  bucolic  character  at  Hay- 
slope,  you  perceive,  was  not  of  that  entirely  genial,  merry, 
broad-grinning  sort,  apparently  observed  in  most  districts 
visited  by  artists.  The  mild  radiance  of  a  smile  was  a  rare 
sight  on  a  field-laborer's  face,  and  there  was  seldom  any  grada- 
tion between  bovine  gravity  and  a  laugh.  Nor  was  every 
laborer  so  honest  as  our  friend  Alick.  At  this  very  table, 
among  Mr.  Poyser's  men,  there  is  that  big  Ben  Tholoway,  a 
very  powerful  thresher,  but  detected  more  than  once  in  carry- 
ing away  his  master's  corn  in  his  pockets  :  an  action  which, 
as  Ben  was  not  a  philosopher,  could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  ab- 
sence of  mind.  However,  his  master  had  forgiven  him,  and 
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Continued  to  employ  him  ;  for  the  Tholoways  had  lived  on  the 
Common  time  out  of  mind,  and  had  always  worked  for  the 
Poysers.  And  on  the  whole,  I  dare  say,  society  was  not  much 
the  worse  because  Ben  had  not  six  months  of  it  at  the  tread- 
mill ;  for  his  views  of  depredation  were  narrow,  and  the  House 
of  Correction  might  have  enlarged  them.  As  it  was,  Ben  ate 
his  roast  beef  to-night  with  a  serene  sense  of  having  stolen 
nothing  more  than  a  few  peas  and  beans,  as  seed  for  his  gar- 
den, since  the  last  harvest-supper,  and  felt  warranted  in  think- 
ing that  Alick's  suspicious  eye,  forever  upon  him,  was  an  in- 
jury to  his  innocence. 

But  now  the  roast  beef  was  finished  and  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  leaving  a  fair  large  deal  table  for  the  bright  drinking- 
cans,  and  the  foaming  brown  jugs,  and  the  bright  brass  candle- 
sticks, pleasant  to  behold.  Now,  the  great  ceremony  of  the 
evening  was  to  begin — the  harvest  song,  in  which  every  man 
must  join  :  he  might  be  in  tune,  if  he  liked  to  be  singular,  but 
he  must  not  sit  with  closed  lips.  The  movement  was  obliged 
to  be  in  triple  time  ;  the  rest  was  ad  libitum. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  song — whether  it  came  in  its  actual 
state  from  the  brain  of  a  single  rhapsodist,  or  was  gradually 
perfected  by  a  school  or  succession  of  raphsodists,  I  am  igno- 
rant. There  is  a  stamp  of  unity,  of  individual  genius,  upon 
it,  which  inclines  me  to  the  former  hypothesis,  though  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  consideration  that  this  unity  may  rather  have 
arisen  from  that  consensus  of  many  minds  which  was  a  con- 
dition of  primitive  thought,  foreign  to  our  modern  conscious- 
ness. Some  will  perhaps  think  that  they  detect  in  the  first 
quatrain  an  indication  of  a  lost  line,  which  later  rhapsodists, 
failing  in  imaginative  vigor,  have  supplied  by  the  feeble  device 
of  iteration  :  others,  however,  may  rather  maintain  that  this 
very  iteration  is  an  original  felicity,  to  which  none  but  the 
most  prosaic  minds  can  be  insensible. 

The  ceremony  connected  with  the  song  was  a  drinking 
ceremony.  (That  is  perhaps  a  painful  fact,  but  then,  you 
know,  we  can  not  reform  our  forefathers.)  During  the  first 
and  second  quatrain,  sung  decidedly  forte,  no  can  was  filled. 

"  Here's  a  health  unto  our  master, 

The  founder  of  the  feast ; 
Here's  a  health  unto  our  master 
And  to  our  mistress  ! 

*  And  may  his  doings  prosper 

Whate'er  he  takes  in  hand, 
For  we  are  all  his  servants, 
And  are  at  his  command." 
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But  now,  immediately  before  the  third  quatrain  or  chorus, 
sung  fortissimo,  with  emphatic  raps  of  the  table,  which  gave 
the  effect  of  cymbals  and  drum  together,  Alick's  can  was 
filled,  and  he  was  bound  to  empty  it  before  the  chorus  ceased. 

"  Then  drink,  boys,  drink  I 

And  see  ye  do  not  spill, 
For  if  ye  do,  ye  shall  drink  two, 
For  'tis  our  master's  wilL 

When  Alick  had  gone  successfully  through  this  test  of 
steady-handed  manliness,  it  was  the  turn  of  old  Kester,  at  his 
right  hand — and  so  on,  till  eVery  man  had  drunk  his  initiatory 
pint  under  the  stimulus  of  the  chorus.  Tom  Saft — the  rogue 
—took  care  to  spill  a  little  by  accident ;  but  Mrs.  Poyser 
(too  officiously,  Tom  thought,)  interfered  to  prevent  the  ex- 
action of  the  penalty. 

To  any  listener  outside  the  door  it  would  have  been  the 
reverse  of  obvious  why  the  "  Drink,  boys,  drink  !  "  should 
have  such  an  immediate  and  often-repeated  encore  ;  but  once 
entered,  he  would  have  seen  that  all  faces  were  at  present 
sober,  and  most  of  them  serious  ;  it  was  the  regular  and  re- 
spectable thing  for  those  excellent  farm-laborers  to  do,  as  much 
as  for  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  smirk  and  bow  over 
their  wine-glasses.  Bartle  Massey,  whose  ears  jvere  rather 
sensitive,  had  gone  out  to  see  what  sort  of  evening  it  was,  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  ceremony  ;  and  had  not  finished  his  con- 
templation until  a  silence  of  five  minutes  declared  that  "  Drink, 
boys,  drink  !  "  was  not  likely  to  begin  again  for  the  next 
twelve-month.  A/rnch  to  the  regret  of  the  boys  and  Totty  :  on 
them  the  stillnes,.  Yratner  ^^  after  that  glorious  thumping 
on  the  table,  towau  jvhich  Totty,  seated  on  her  father's  knee, 
contributed  with  her  small  might  and  small  fist. 

When  Bartle  re-entered,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
general  desire  for  solo  music  after  the  choral.  Nancy  declared 
that  Tim  the  wagoner  knew  a  song,  and  was  "  allays  singing 
like  a  lark  i'  the  stable  ; "  whereupon  Mr.  Poyser  said  encour- 
agingly, "  Come,  Tim,  lad,  let's  hear  it."  Tim  looked  sheep- 
ish, tucked  down  his  head,  and  said  he  couldn't  sing  ;  but 
this  encouraging  invitation  of  the  master's  was  echoed  all 
round  Che  table  ;  it  was  -a  conversational  opportunity  ;  every- 
body could  say  "  Come,  Tim,"  except  Alick,  who  never  re- 
laxed into  the  frivolity  of  unnecessary  speech.  At  last  Tim's 
next  neighbor,  Ben  Tholoway,  began  to  give  emphasis  to  his 
speech  by  nudges,  at  which  Tiin,  growing  rather  savage,  said, 
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"  Let  me  ulooan,  will  ye  ?  else  I'll  ma'  ye  sing  a  toon  ye  wonna 
like."  A  good-tempered  wagoner's  patience  has  limits,  and 
Tim  was  not  to  be  urged  farther. 

"  Well,  then,  David,  ye 're  the  lad  to  sing,"  said  Ben,  will- 
ing to  show  that  he  was  not  discomfited  by  this  check.  "  Sing 
'  M'  loove's  a  roos  wi'out  a  thorn.'  " 

The  amatory  David  was  a  young  man  of  an  unconscious 
abstracted  expression,  which  was  due  probably  to  a  squint  of 
superior  intensity  rather  than  to  any  mental  characteristic  j 
for  he  was  not  indifferent  to  Ben's  invitation,  but  blushed, 
and  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  sleeve  over  his  mouth  in  a  way 
mat  was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  yielding.  And  for  some 
time  the  company  appeared  to  be  much  in  earnest  about  the 
desire  to  hear  David's  song.  But  in  vain.  The  lyrism  of  the 
evening  was  in  the  cellar  at  present,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn 
from  that  retreat  just  yet. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  at  the  head  of  the  table  had 
taken  a  political  turn.  Mr.  Craig  was  not  above  talking  poli- 
tics occasionally,  though  he  piqued  himself  rather  on  a  wise 
insight  than  on  specific  information.  He  saw  so  far  beyond 
the  mere  facts  of  a  case,  that  really  it  was  superfluous  to  know 
them. 

"  I'm  no  reader  o'  the  paper  myself,"  he  observed  to-night, 
as  he  filled  his  pipe,  "  though  I  might  read  it  fast  enough  if  I 
liked,  for  there's  Miss  Lyddy  has  'em,  and's  done  with 'em  i' 
no  time  ;  but  there's  Mills,  now,  sits  i'  the  chimney-corner  and 
reads  the  paper  pretty  nigh  from  morning  to  night,  and  when 
he's  got  to  th'  end  on't  he's  more  addle-headed  that  he  was  at 
the  beginning.  He's  full  o'  this  peace  now,  as  they  talk  on  ; 
he's  been  reading  and  reading,  and  thinks  he's  got  to  the  bot- 
.  torn  on't.  'Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  Mills,'  says  I,  'you  see  no 
more  into  this  thing  nor  you  can  see  into  the  middle  of  a  po- 
tato. I'll  tell  you  what  it  is :  you  think  it'll  be  a  fine  thing 
for  the  country  ;  and  I'm  not  again'  it — mark  my  words — I'm 
not  again'  it.  But  it's  my  opinion  as  there's  them  at  th'  head 
o'  this  country  as  are  worse  enemies  t'  us  nor  Bony  and  all 
the  mounseers  he's  got  at's  back  ;  for  as  for  the  mounseers, 
you  may  skewer  half  a  dozen  of  'em  at  once  as  if  they  war 
frogs.' " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Martin  Poyser,  listening  with  an  air  of 
much  intelligence  and  edification,  "  they  ne'er  ate  a  bit  o'  beef 
i'  their  lives.  Mostly  sallet,  I  reckon." 

"And  says  I  to  Mills,"  continued  Mr.  Craig,  "  '  will  you 
try  to  make  me  believe  as  furriners  like  them  can  do  us  half 
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th'  harm  them  ministers  do  with  their  bad  government  ?  If 
King  George  'ud  turn  'em  all  away  and  govern  by  himself, 
he'd  see  everything  righted.  He  might  take  on  Billy  Pitt 
again  if  he  liked  ;  but  I  don't  see  myself  what  we  want  wi' 
anybody  besides  king  and  Parliament.  It's  that  nest  o'  min- 
isters does  the  mischief,  I  tell  you.' " 

"  Ah !  it's  fine  talking,"  observed  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was 
now  seated  near  her  husband,  with  Totty  on  her  lap — "  it's 
fine  talking.  It's  hard  work  to  tell  which  is  Old  Harry  when 
everybody's  got  boots  on." 

"  As  for  this  peace,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning  his  head  on 
one  side  in  a  dubkative  manner,  and  giving  a  precautionary 
puff  to  his  pipe  between  each  sentence,  "  I  don't  know.  Th' 
war's  a  fine  thing  for  the  country,  an'  how'll  you  keep  up 
prices  wi'out  it  ?  An'  them  French  are  a  wicked  sorto'  folks, 
by  what  I  can  make  out ;  what  can  you  do  better  n.»r 
fight  'em  ? " 

"  Ye're  partly  right  there,  Poyser,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  "  but 
I'm  not  again'  the  peace — to  make  a  holiday  for  a  bit.  We 
can  break  it  when  we  like,  an'  I'm  in  no  fear  o'  Bony,  for  all 
they  talk  so  much  o'  his  cliverness.  That's  what  I  says  to 
Mills  this  morning.  Lor'  bless  you,  he  sees  no  more  through 
Bony  !  .  .  .  why,  I  put  him  up  to  more  in  three  minutes  than 
he  gets  from's  paper  all  the  year  round.  Says  I,  '  Am  I  a 
gardener  as  knows  his  business,  or  aren't  I,  Mills  ?  answer  me 
that.'  '  To  be  sure  y'  are,  Craig,'  says  he — he's  not  a  bad 
fellow,  Mills. isn't  for  a  butler,  but  weak  i'  th'  head.  'Well,' 
says  I,  '  you  talk  o'  Bony's  cliverness  ;  would  it  be  any  use 
my  being  a  first-rate  gardener  if  I'd  got  nought  but  a  quagmire 
to  work  on  ? \  '  No,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  I  says, '  that's  just  what 
it  is  wi'  Bony.  I'll  not  deny  but  he  may  be  a  bit  cliver — he's 
no  Frenchman  born,  as  I  understand  ;  but  what's  he  got  at's 
back  but  mounseers  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Craig  paused  a  moment  with  an  emphatic  stare  after 
this  triumphant  specimen  of  Socratic  argument,  and  then 
added,  thumping  the  table  rather  fiercely. 

"  Why,  it's  a  sure  thing — and  there's  them  'ull  bear  witness. 
to't — as  i'  one  regiment  where  there  was  one  man  a-missing, 
they  put  the  regimentals  on  a  big  monkey,  and  they  fit  him  as 
the  shells  fits  the  walnut,  and  you  couldn't  tell  the  monkey 
from  the  mounseers  1 " 

"  Ah  !  think  o'  that  now  !  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  impressed  at 
once  with  the  political  bearings  of  the  fact,  and  with  its  strik- 
ing interest  as  an  anecdote  in  natural  history. 
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"Come,  Craig,"  said  Adam,  "that's  a  little  too  strong. 
You  don't  believe  that.  It's  all  nonsense  about  the  French 
being  such  poor  sticks.  Mr.  Irwine's  seen  'em  in  their  own 
country,  and  he  says  they've  plenty  o'  fine  fellows  among  'em. 
And  as  for  knowledge,  and  contrivances,  and  manifactures, 
there's  a  many  things  as  we're  a  fine  sight  behind  'em  in.  It's 
poor  foolishness  to  run  down  your  enemies.  Why^ Nelson  and 
the  rest  of  'em  'ud  have  no  merit  i'  beating  'em  if  they  were 
such  offal  as  folks  pretend." 

Mr.  Poyser  looked  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Craig,  puzzled  by 
this  opposition  of  authorities.  Mr.  Irwine's  testimony  was 
not  to  be  disputed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Craig  was  a  know- 
ing fellow,  and  his  view  was  less  startling.  Martin  had  never 
"  heard  tell  "  of  the  French  being  good  for  much.  Mr.  Craig 
had  found  no  answer  but  such  as  was  implied  in  taking  a  long 
draught  of  ale,  and  then  looking  down  fixedly  at  the  propor- 
tions of  his  own  leg,  which  he  turned  a  little  outward  for  that 
purpose,  when  Bartle  Massey  returned  from  the  fireplace,where 
he  had  been  smoking  his  first  pipe  in  quiet,  aTid  broke  the 
silence  by  saying,  as  he  thrust  his  forefinger  into  the  canister, 

"  Why,  Adam,  how  happened  you  not  to  be  at  church  on 
Sunday  ?  answer  me  that,  you  rascal.  The  anthem  went  limp- 
ing without  you.  Are  you  going  to  disgrace  your  schoolmaster 
in  his  old  age  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  can 
tell  you  where  I  was.  I  was  in  no  bad  company." 

"  She's  gone,  Adam,  gone  to  Snowfield,"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser, reminded  of  Dinah  for  the  first  time  this  evening.  "  I 
thought  you'd  ha'  persuaded  her  better.  Nought  'ud  hold  her 
but  she  must  go  yesterday  forenoon.  The  missis  has  hardly 
got  over  it.  I  thought  she'd  ha'  no  sperrit  for  th'  harvest 
supper." 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  thought  of  Dinah  several  times  since 
Adam  had  come  in,  but  she  had  had  •'  no  heart  "  to  mention 
the  bad  news. 

"  What !  "  said  Bartle,  with  an  air  of  disgust.  "  Was  there 
a  woman  conceined  ?  Then  I  give  you  up,  Adam." 

"  But  it's  a  woman  you'n  spoke  well  on,  Bartle,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser.  "  Come,  now,  you  canna  draw  back  ;  you  said  once 
as  women  wouldna  ha'  been  a  bad  invention  if  they'd  all  been 
like  Dinah." 

"  I  meant  her  voice,  man — I  meant  her  voice,  that  was  all," 
said  Bartle.  "I  can  bear  to  hear  her  speak  without  wanting 
to  put  wool  in  my  ears.  As  for  other  things,  I  dare  say  she's 
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like  the  rest  o'  the   women — thinks   two  and  two'll  come  to 
make  five,  if  she  cries  and  bothers  enough  about  it  ." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser ; "  one  'ud  think,  an'  hear  some 
folks  talk,  as  the  men  war  'cute  enough  to  count  the  corns  in 
a  bag  o'  wheat  wi'  only  smelling  at  it.  They  can  see  through 
a  barn  door,  they  can.  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  they  can  see 
so  little  o'  this  sideon't." 

Martin  Poyser  shook  with  delighted  laughter,  and  winked 
at  Adam,  as  much  as  to  say  the  schoolmaster  was  in  for  it 
now. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Bartle,  sneeringly, "  the  women  are  quick 
enough — they're  quick  enough.  They  know  the  rights  of  a 
story  before  they  hear  it,  and  can  tell  a  man  what  his  thoughts 
are  before  he  knows  'em  himself." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser  ;  "  for  the  men  are 
mostly  so  slow,  their  thoughts  overrun  'em,  an'  they  can  only 
catch  'em  by  the  tail.  I  can  count  a  stocking-top  while  a 
man's  getting's  tongue  ready  ;  an'  when  he  outs  wi'  his  speech 
at  last,  there^fe  little  broth  to  be  made  on't.  It's  your  dead 
chicks  take  the  longest  hatchin'.  However,  I'm  not  denyin' 
the  women  are  foolish  :  God  Almighty  made  'em  to  match 
the  men." 

"  Match  !  "  said  Bartle  ;  "  ay,  as  vinegar  matches  one's 
teeth.  If  a  man  says  a  word,  his  wife'll  match  it  with  a  con- 
tradiction ;  if  he's  a  mind  for  hot  meat,  his  wife  '11  match  it 
with  cold  bacon  ;  if  he  laughs,  she'll  match  him  with  whim- 
pering. She's  such  a  match  as  th'  horse-fly  is  to  th'  horse  : 
she's  got  the  right  venom  to  sting  him  with — the  right  venom 
to  sting  him  with." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  I  know  what  the  men  like — a 
poor  soft,  as  'ud  simper  at  'em  like  the  pictur  o'  the  sun, 
whether  they  did  right  or  wrong,  an'  say  thank  you  for  a  kick, 
an'  pretend  she  didna  know  which  end  she  stood  uppermost, 
till  her  husband  told  her.  That's  what  a  man  wants  in  a 
wife,  mostly  ;  he  wants  to  make  sure  o'  one  fool  as  '11  tell  him 
he's  wise.  But  there's  some  men  can  do  wi'out  that — they 
think  so  much  o'  themselves  a'ready  ;  an'  that's  how  it  is 
there's  old  bachelors." 

"  Come,  Craig,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  jocosely,  "  you  mun 
get  married  pretty  quick,  else  you'll  be  set  down  for  an  old 
bachelor  ;  an'  you  see  what  the  women  '11  think  on  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  willing  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Poyser, 
and  setting  a  high  value  on  his  own  compliments,  "/like  a 
efeverish  woman — a  woman  o'  sperrit — a  managing  woman." 
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You|re  out  there,  Craig,"  said  Bartle,  dryly  ;  "  you're 
out  there.  You  judge  o'  you  garden-stuff  on  a  better  plan 
than  that :  you  pick  the  things  for  what  they  can  excel  in — for 
what  they  can  excel  in.  You  don't  value  your  peas  for  their 
roots,  or  your  carrots  for  their  flowers.  Now  that's  the  way 
you  should  choose  women  :  their  cleverness  '11  never  come  to 
much — never  come  to  much  ;  but  they  make  excellent  sim- 
pletons, ripe,  and  strong-flavored." 

"  What  dost  say  to  that  ?  "  said  Mr.  Poyser,  throwing 
himself  back  and  looking  merrily  at  his  wife. 

"  Say  !  "  answered  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  dangerous  fire  kind- 
ling in  her  eye  ;  "  why,  I  say  as  some  folks'  tongues  are  like 
the  clocks  as  run  on  strikin',  not  to  tell  you  the  time  o'  the  day, 
but  because  there's  summat  worng  i'  their  own  inside  "... 

Mrs.  Poyser  would  probably  have  brought  her  rejoinder  to 
a  farther  climax,  if  every  one's  attention  had  not  at  this  moment 
been  called  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  the  lyrism, 
which  had  at  first  only  manifested  itself  by  David's  sotto  voce 
performance  of  "  My  love's  a  rose  without  a  thorn,"  had  grad- 
ually assumed  a  rather  deafening  and  complex  character. 
Tim,  thinking  slightly  of  David's  vocalization,  was  compelled 
to  supersede  that  feeble  buzz  by  a  spirited  commencement 
of  "  Three  Merry  Mowers  ; "  but  David  was  not  to  be  put  down 
so  easily,  and  showed  himself  capable  of  a  copious  crescendo, 
which  was  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  the  rose  would  not 
predominate  over  the  mowers,  when  old  Kester,  with  an 
entirely  unmoved  and  immovable  aspect,  suddenly  set  up  a 
quavering  treble — as  if  he  had  been  an  alarum,  and  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  go  off. 

The  company  at  Alick's  end  of  the  table  took  this  form  of 
vocal  entertainment  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
free  from  musical  prejudices  ;  but  Bartle  Massey  laid  down  his 
pipe  and  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  ;  and  Adam,  who  had  been 
longing  to  go,  every  since  he  had  heard  Dinah  was  not  in  the 
house  rose,  and  said  he  must  bid  good-night. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  lad,"  said  Bartle  ;  "  I'll  go  with  you  be- 
fore my  ears  are  split." 

"  I'll  go  round  by  the  Common,  and  see  you  home,  if  you 
like,Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Bartle  ;  "  then  we  can  have  a  bit  o'  talk  to- 
gether. I  never  get  hold  of  you  now." 

"  Eh  I  it's  a  pity  but  you'd  sit  it  out,"  said  Martin  Poyser. 
"  They'll  all  go  soon  ;  for  th'  missis  niver  let's  'em  stay  past 
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But  Adam  was  resolute,  so  the  good-nights  were  said,  and 
the  two  friends  turned  out  on  their  star-light  walk  together. 

"  There's  that  poor  fool,  Vixen,  whimpering  for  me  at  home," 
said  Bartle.  "  I  can  never  bring  her  here  with  me  for  fear  she 
should  be  struck  with  Mrs.  Poyser's  eye,  and  the  poor  bitch 
might  go  Imiping  forever  after." 

"  I've  never  any  need  to  drive  Gyp  back,"  said  Adam, 
laughing.  "  He  always  turns  back  of  his  own  heed  when  he 
finds  out  I'm  coming  nere." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Bartle.  "  A  terrible  woman  !  made  of  nee- 
dles— made  of  needles.  But  I  stick  to  Martin — I  shall  always 
stick  to  Martin.  And  he  likes  the  needles,  God  help  him  ! 
He's  a  cushion  made  on  purpose  for  'em." 

"  But  she's  a  downright  good-natured  woman  for  all  that," 
said  Adam,  "  and  as  true  as  the  daylight.  She's  a  bit  cross 
wi'  the  dogs  when  they  offer  to  come  in  th'  house,  but  if  they 
depended  on  her,  she'd  take  care  and  have  'em  well  fed.  If 
her  tongue's  keen,  her  heart's  tender  :  I've  seen  that  in  times 
o'  trouble.  She's  one  o'  those  women  as  are  better  than  their 
word." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Bartle,  "  I  don't  say  th'  apple  isn't 
sound  at  the  core  ;  but  it  sets  my  teeth  on  edge — it  sets  my 
teeth  on  edge." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MEETING  ON  THE  HILL. 

ADAM  understood  Dinah's  haste  to  go  away,  and  drew  hope 
rather  than  discouragement  from  it.  She  was  fearful  lest  the 
strength  of  her  feeling  toward  him  should  hinder  her  from  wait- 
ing and  listening  faithfully  for  the  ultimate  guiding  voice  from 
within. 

"  I  wish  I'd  asked  her  to  write  to  me,  though,"  he  thought. 
"  And  yet  even  that  might  disturb  her  a  bit,  perhaps.  She 
wants  to  be  quite  quiet  in  her  old  way  for  a  while.  And  I've 
no  right  to  be  impatient  and  interrupting  her  with  my  wishes. 
She's  told  me  what  her  mind  is  ;  and  she's  not  a  woman  to  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another.  I'll  wait  patiently." 

That  was  A-dam's  wise  resolution,  and  it  throve  excellently 
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for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  nourishment  it  got 
from  the  remembrance  of  Dinah's  confession  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  sustenance  in  the  first 
few  words  of  love.  But  toward  the  middle  of  October  the 
resolution  began  to  dwindle  perceptibly,  and  showed  danger- 
ous symptoms  of  exhaustion.  The  weeUs  were  unusually  long  : 
Dinah  must  surely  have  had  more  than  enough  time  to  make  up 
her  mind.  Let  a  woman  say  what  she  will  after  she  has  once 
told  a  man  that  she  loves  him,he  is  a  little  too  flushed  and  exalt- 
ed with  thai  first  draught  she  offers  him  to  care  much  about  the 
taste  of  the  second  :  he  treads  the  earth  with  a  very  elastic  step 
as  he  walks  away  from  her,  and  makes  light  of  all  difficulties. 
But  that  sort  of  glow  dies  out ;  memory  gets  sadly  diluted  with 
time,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  revive  us.  Adam  was  no 
longer  so  confident  as  he  had  been  :  he  began  to  fear  that  per- 
haps Dinah's  old  life  would  have  too  strong  a  grasp  upon  her 
for  any  new  feeling  to  triumph.  If  she  had  not  felt  this,  she 
would  surely  have  written  to  him  to  give  him  some  comfort ; 
but  it  appeared  that  she  held  it  right  to  discourage  him.  As 
Adam's  confidence  waned,  his  patience  waned  with  it  and  he 
thought  he  must  write  himself;  he  must  ask  Dinah  not  to 
leave  him  in  painful  doubt  longer  than  was  needful.  He  sat 
up  late  one  night  to  write  her  a  letter,  but  the  next  morning 
he  burned  it,  afraid  of  its  effect.  It  would  be  worse  to  have  a 
discouraging  answer  by  letter  than  from  her  own  lips,  for  her 
presence  reconciled  him  to  her  will. 

You  perceive  how  it  was ;  Adam  was  hungering  for  the  sight 
of  Dinah  ;  and  when  that  sort  of  hunger  reaches  a  certain 
stage,  a  lover  is  likely  to  still  it  though  he  may  have  to  put 
his  future  in  pawn.  » 

But  what  harm  could  he  do  by  going  to  Snowfield  ?  Dinah 
could  not  be  displeased  with  him  for  it ;  she  had  not  forbid- 
den him  to  go  ;  she  must  surely  expect  that  he  would  go  be- 
fore long.  By  the  second  Sunday  in  October  this  view  of  the 
case  had  become  so  clear  to  Adam,  that  he  was  already  on 
his  way  to  Snowfield  ;  on  horseback  this  time,  for  his  hours 
were  precious  now,  and  he  had  borrowed  Jonathan  Surge's 
good.nag  for  the  journey. 

What  keen  memories  went  along  the  road  with  him  !  He 
had  often  been  to  Oakbourne  and  back  since  that  first  jour- 
ney to  Snowfield,  but  beyond  Oakbourne,  the  gray  stone  walls, 
the  broken  country,  the  meagre  trees,  seemed  to  be  telling 
him  afresh  the  story  of  that  painful  past  which  he  knew  so 
*ell  by  heart.  But  no  story  is  the  same  to  us  after  a  lapse 
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of  time  ;  or  rather,  we  who  read  it  are  no  longer  Che  same  in- 
terpreters  ;  and  Adam  this  morning  brought  with  him  new 
thoughts  through  that  gray  country — thoughts  which  gave  an 
altered  significance  to  its  story  of  the  past. 

That  is  a  base  and  selfish,  even  a  blasphemous,  spirit,  which 
rejoices  and  is  thankful  over  the  past  evil  that  has  blighted  or 
crushed  another,  because  it  has  been  made  a  source  of  unfor j- 
seen  good  to  ourselves  ;  Adam  could  never  cease  to  mourn 
over  that  mystery  of  human  sorrow  which  had  been  brought 
so  close  to  him  ;  he  could  never  thank  God  for  another's  mis- 
ery. And  if  I  were  capable  of  that  narrow-sighted  joy  in 
Adam's  behalf,  I  should  still  know  he  was  not  the  man  to 
feel  it  for  himself  ;  he  would  have  shaken  his  head  at  such  a 
sentiment,  and  said,  "  Evil's  evil,  and  sorrow's  sorrow,  and 
you  can't  alter  its  natur  by  wrapping  it  up  in  other  words. 
Other  folks  were  not  created  for  my  sake,  that  I  should  think 
all  square  when  things  turn  out  well  for  me." 

But  it  is  not  ignoble  to  feel  that  the  fuller  life  which  a  sad 
experience  has  brought  us  is  worth  our  own  personal  share  of 
pain  ;  surely  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  otherwise,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  with  cataract  to  regret  the  pain- 
ful process  by  which  his  dim,  blurred  sight  of  men  as  trees 
walking  had  been  exchanged  for  clear  outline  and  effulgent 
day.  The  growth  of  higher  feeling  within  us  is  like  the  growth 
of  faculty,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  added  strength  ;  we  can 
no  more  wish  to  return  to  a  narrower  sympathy,  than  a 
pt'r.ter  or  a  musician  can  wish  to  return  to  his  cruder  man- 
ner, or  a  philosopher  to  his  less  complete  formula. 

Something  like  this  sense  of  enlarged  being  was  in  Adam's 
mind  this  Sunday  morning,  as  he  rode  along  in  vivid  recollec' 
tion  of  the  past.  His  feeling  towards  Dinah,  the  hope  of  pass- 
ing his  life  with  her,  had  been  the  distant  unseen  point  toward 
which  that  hard  journey  from  Snowfield  eighteen  months  ago 
had  been  leading  him.  Tender  and  deep  as  his  love  for  Hetty 
had  been — so  deep  that  the  roots  of  it  would  never  be  torn 
away — his  love  for  Dinah  was  better  and  more  precious  to  him; 
for  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  fuller  life  which  had  come  to 
him  from  his  acquaintance  with  deep  sorrow.  "  It's  like»as  if 
it  was  a  new  strength  to  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  love  her, 
and  know  as  she  loves  me.  I  shall  look  t'  her  to  help  me  to 
see  things  right.  For  she's  better  than  I  am — there's  less  o' 
self  in  her  and  pride.  And  it's  a  feeling  as  gives  you  a  sort 
o'  liberty,  as  if  you  could  walk  more  fearless,  when  you've 
more  trust  in  another,  then  y'  have  in  yourself-  I've  always 
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been  thinking  I  knew  better  than  them  as  belonged  tome,  and 
that'  a  poor  sort  o'  life,  when  you  can't  look  to  them  nearest 
to  you  t'  help  you  with  a  bit  better  thought  than  what  you've 
got  inside  you  a'ready." 

It  was  more  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Adam 
came  in  sight  of  the  gray  town  on  the  hill-side,  and  looked 
earchingly  toward  the  green  valley  below  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  old  thatched  roof  near  the  ugly  red  mill.  The  scene 
looked  less  harsh  in  the  soft  October  sunshine  than  it  had 
done  in  the  eager  time  of  early  spring ;  and  the  one  grand 
chance  it  possessed  in  common  with  all  wide-stretching  wood- 
less regions — that  it  filled  you  with  a  new  consciousness  of 
the  overarching  sky — had  a  milder,  more  soothing  influence 
than  usual  on  this  almost  cloudless  day.  Adam's  doubts  and 
fears  melted  under  this  influence  as  the  delicate  web-like 
clouds  has  gradually  melted  away  into  the  clear  blue  above 
him.  He  seemed  to  see  Dinah's  gentle  face  assuring  him, 
with  its  looks  alone,  of  all  he  longed  to  know. 

He  did  not  expect  Dinah  to  be  at  home  at  this  hour,  but 
he  got  down  from  his  horse  and  tied  it  at  the  little  gate,  that 
he  might  ask  where  she  was  gone  to-day.  He  had  set  his 
rnind  on  following  her  and  bringing  her  home.  She  was  gone 
to  Sloman's  End,  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off,  over  the  hill, 
the  old  woman  told  him :  had  £et  off  directly  after  morning 
chapel,  to  preach  in  a  cottage  there,  as  her  habit  was.  Any 
body  at  the  town  would  tell  him  the  way  to  Sloman's  End. 
So  Adam  got  on  his  horse  again  and  rode  to  the  town,  put- 
ting up  at  the  old  inn,  and  taking  a  hasty  dinner  there  in  the 
company  of  the  too  chatty  landlord,  from  whose  friendly  ques- 
tions and  reminiscences  he  was  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  set  out  toward  Sloman's  End.  With  all  his  haste,  it 
was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  he  could  set  off,  and  he  thought 
that  as  Dinah  had  gone  so  early,  she  would,  perhaps,  already  be 
near  returning.  The  little  gray,  desolate-looking  hamlet,  un- 
screened by  sheltering  trees,  lay  in  sight  long  before  he  reach- 
ed it ;  and,  as  he  came  near,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
voices  singing  a  hymn.  "  Perhaps  that's  the  last  hymn  before 
they  come  away,"  Adam  thought  :  "  I'll  walk  back  a  bit,  and 
turn  again  to  meet  her  farther  off  the  village.  He  walked 
back  till  he  got  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill  again,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  loose  stone  against  the  low  wall,  to  watch  till 
he  should  see  the  little  black  figure  leaving  the  hamlet  and 
winding  up  the  hill.  He  chose  this  spot,  almost  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  because  it  was  away  from  all  eyes- -no  house,  no 
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cattle,  not  even  a  nibbling  sheep  near — no  presence  but  the 
still  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  great  embracing  sky. 

She  was  much  longer  coming  than  he  expected  :  he  waited 
an  hour  at  least,  watching  for  her  and  thinking  of  her,  while 
the  afternoon  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  light  grew  softer. 
At  last  he  saw  the  little  black  figure  coming  from  between 
the  gray  houses,  and  gradually  approaching  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Slowly,  Adam  thought  ;  but  Dinah  was  really  walking 
at  her  usual  pace,  with  a  light  quiet  step.  Now  she  was  be- 
ginning to  wind  along  the  path  up  the  hill,  but  Adam  would 
not  move  yet :  he  would  not  meet  her  too  soon  :  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  meeting  her  in  this  assured  loneliness.  And  now  he 
began  to  fear  lest  he  should  startle  her  too  much  ;  "  Yet,"  he 
thought,  "  she's  not  one  to  be  overstartled ;  she's  always  so 
calm  and  quiet,  as  if  she  was  prepared  for  anything." 

What  was  she  thinking  of  as  she  wound  up  the  hill  ?  Per- 
haps she  had  found  complete  repose  without  him,  and  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  need  of  his  love.  On  the  verge  of  a  decision 
we  all  tremble  :  hope  pauses  with  fluttering  wings. 

But  now  at  last  she  was  very  near,  and  Adam  rose  from 
the  stone  wall.  It  happened  that,  just  as  he  walked  forward, 
Dinah  had  paused  and  turned  round  to  look  back  at  the  vil- 
lage ;  who  does  not  pause  and  look  back  in  mounting  a  hill  ? 
Adam  was  glad  ;  for,  with  the"  fine  instinct  of  a  lover,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  hear  his  voice  before  she  saw 
him.  He  came  within  three  paces  of  her,  and  then  said,  "  Di- 
nah !  "  She  started  without  looking  round,  as  if  she  connect- 
the  sound  with  no  place.  "  Dinah !  "  Adam  said  again.  He 
knew  quite  well  what  was  in  her  mind.  She  was  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  impressions  as  purely  spiritual  monitions,  that 
she  looked  for  no  material  visible  accompaniment  of  the  voice. 

But  this  second  time  she  looked  round.  What  a  look  of 
yearning  love  it  was  that  the  mild  gray  eyes  turned  on  the 
strong  dark-eyed  man  !  She  did  not  start  again  at  the  sight 
of  him  ;  she  said  nothing,  but  moved  toward  him  so  that  his 
arm  could  clasp  her  round. 

And  they  walked  on  so  in  silence,  while  the  warm  tears 
fell.  Adam  was  content,  and  said  nothing.  It  was  Dinah 
who  spoke  first. 

"  Adam,"  she  said,  "  it  is  the  Divine  Will.  My  soul  is  so 
knit  to  yours  that  it  is  but  a  divided  life  I  live  without  you. 
And  this  moment,  now  you  are  with  me,  and  I  feel  that  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  same  love.  I  have  a  fullness  of 
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strength  to  oear  and  do  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  that  7 
had  lost  before." 

Adam  paused  and  looked  into  her  sincere,  loving  eyes. 

"  Then  we'll  never  part  any  more,  Dinah,  till  death  parts 
tis." 

"  And  they  kissed  each  other  with  a  deep  joy. 

What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human  souls,  than  to 
feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life — to  strengthen  each  other  in 
all  labor,  to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister 
to  each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other  in  silent 
unspeakable  memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last  parting? 


CHAPTER  LV. 

MARRIAGE     BELLS. 

IN  little  more  than  a  month  after  that  meeting  on  the 
/nil — on  a  rimy  morning  in  departing  November — Adam  and 
Dinah  were  married. 

It  was  an  event  much  thought  of  in  the  village.  All  Mr. 
Burge's  men  had  a  holiday,  and  all  Mr.  Peyser's  ;  and  most  of 
those  who  had  a  holiday  appeared  in  their  best  clothes  at  the 
wedding.  I  think  there  was  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Hayslope 
specially  mentioned  in  this  history  and  still  resident  in  the  par- 
ish on  this  November  morning,  who  was  not  either  in  church  to 
see  Adam  and  Dinah  married,  or  near  the  church  door  to  greet 
them  as  they  came  forth.  Mrs.  Irwine  and  her  daughters  were 
•waiting  at  the  church-yard  gates  in  their  carriage  (for  they  had 
a  carriage  now  )  to  shake  hands  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
and  wish  them  well ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Lydia  Donni- 
thorne  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Best,  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Craig  had  felt  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  represent  "  the  family  "  at  the  Chase  on 
the  occasion.  The  church-yard  walk  was  quite  lined  with  famil- 
i?r  faces,  many  of  them  faces  that  had  first  looked  at  Dinah 
when  she  preached  on  the  Green  ;  and  no  wonder  they  showed 
this  eager  interest  on  her  marriage  morning,  for  nothing  like 
Dinah  and  the  history  which  had  brought  her  and  Adam  Bede 
together  had  been-known  at  Hayslope  within  the  memor,v  of 

Bessy  Cranage,  in  her  neatest  cap  and  frock,  was  crying, 
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though  she  did  not  exactly  know  why  ;  for,  as  her  cousin  Wiry 
Ben,  who  stood  near  her,  judiciously  suggested)  Dinah  was  not 
going  away,  and  if  Bessy  was  in  low  spirits,  the  best  thing  for 
her  to  do  was  to  follow  Dinah's  example,  and  marry  an  honest 
fellow  who  was  ready  to  have  her.  Next  to  Bessy,  just  with 
in  the  church  door,  there  were  the  Poyser  children,  peeping 
round  the  corner  of  the  pews  to  get  a  sight  of  the  mysterious, 
ceremony  ;  Totty's  face  wearing  an  unusual  air  of  anxiety  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  cousin  Dinah  come  back  looking  rather  old- 
for  in  Totty's  experience  no  married  people  were  young. 

I  envy  them  all  the  sight  they  had  when  the  marriage  was 
fairly  ended  and  Adam  led  Dinah  out  of  the  church.  She 
was  not  in  black  this  morning :  for  her  aunt  Poyser  would  by 
no  means  allow  such  a  risk  of  incurring  bad  luck,  and  had  her 
self  made  a  present  of  the  wedding  dress,  made  all  of  gray 
though  in  the  usual  Quaker  form,  for  on  this  point  Dinah  could 
not  give  way.  So  the  lily  face  looked  out  with  sweet  gravity 
from  under  a  gray  Quaker  bonnet,  neither  smiling  nor  blushing 
but  with  lips  trembling  a  little  under  the  weight  of  solemn, 
feelings.  Adam,  as  he  pressed  her  arm  to  his  side,  walked 
with  his  old  erectness  and  his  head  thrown  rather  backward 
as  if  to  face  all  the  world  better,  but  it  was  not  because  he  was 
particularly  proud  this  morning,  as  is  the  wont  of  bridegrooms, 
for  his  happiness  was  of  a  kind  that  had  little  reference  to 
men's  opinion  of  it.  There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  deep 
joy ;  Dinah  knew  it,  and  did  not  feel  aggrieved. 

There  were  three  other  couples,  following  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  :  first,  Martin  Poyser,  looking  as  cheery  as  a  bright 
fire  on  this  rimy  morning,  led  quiet  Mary  Burge,  the  brides- 
maid ;  then  came  Seth,  serenely  happy,  with  Mrs.  Poyser  on  his 
arm  ;  and  last  of  all  Battle  Massey,  with  Lisbeth — Lisbeth 
in  a  new  gown  and  bonnet,  too  busy  with  her  pride  in  her  son, 
and  her  delight  in  possessing  the  one  daughter  she  had  de- 
sired, to  devise  a  single  pretext  for  complaint. 

Bartle  Massey  had  consented  to  attend  the  wedding  at 
Adam's  earnest  request,  under  protest  against  marriage  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  marriage  of  a  sensible  man  in  particular.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Poyser  had  a  joke  against  him  after  the  wedding 
dinner,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  vestry  he  had  given  the  bride 
one  more  kiss  than  was  necessary. 

Behind  this  last  couple  came  Mr.  Irwine,  glad  at  heart  over 
this  good  morning's  work  of  joining  Adam  and  Dinah.  For 
he  had  seen  Adam  in  the  worst  moments  of  his  sorrow ;  and 
what  better  harvest  from  that  painful  seed-time  could  there  be 
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than  this?  The  love  that  had  brought  hope  and  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  despair, the  love  that  had  found  its  way  to  the  dark 
prison  cell  and  to  poor  Hetty's  darker  soul — this  strong, 
gentle  love  was  to  be  Adam's  companion  and  helper  till  death. 

There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  mingled  with  "God 
bless  you's,"  and  other  good  wishes  to  the  four  couples,  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  Mr.  Poyser  answering  for  the  rest 
with  unwonted  vivacity  of  tongue,  for  he  had  all  the  ap- 
propriate wedding-day  jokes  at  his  command.  And  the 
women,  he  observed,  could  never  do  anything  but  put  lin- 
ger in  eye  at  a  wedding.  Even  Mrs.  Poyser  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak,  as  the  neighbors  shook  hands  with  her;  and 
Lisbeth  began  to  cry  in  the  face  of  the  very  first  person 
who  told  her  she  was  getting  young  again. 

Mr.  Joshua  Bann,  having  a  slight  touch  of  rheumatism, 
did  not  join  in  the  ringing  of  the  bells  this  morning,  and, 
looking  on  with  some  contempt  at  these  informal  greetings 
which  required  110  official  co-operation  from  the  clerk,  be- 
gan to  hum  in  his  musical  bass,  "  Oh  what  a  joyful  thing  it 
is,"  by  way  of  preluding  a  little  to  the  affect  he  intended  to 
produce  in  the  wedding  psalm  next  Sunday. 

"That's  a  bit  of  good  news  to  cheer  Arthur/'  said  Mr. 
Irwme  to  his  mother,  as  they  drove  off.  "  I  shall  write  to 
him  the  first  thing  when  we  get  home." 


EPILOGUE. 

It  is  near  the  end  of  June,  in  1807.  The  workshops  have 
been  shut  up  half  an  hour  or  more  in  Adam  Bede's  timber- 
yard,  which  used  to  be  Jonathan  Burge's,  and  the  mellow 
evening  light  is  falling  on  the  pleasant  house  with  the  buff 
walls  and  the  soft  gray  thatch,  very  much  as  it  did  when  we 
saw  Adam  bringing  in  the  keys  on  that  June  evening  nine 
years  ago. 

There  is  a  figure  we  know  well,  just  come  out  of  the 
house,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  as  she  looks  for 
something  in  the  distance;  for  the  rays  that  fall  on  her 
white  borderless  cap  and  her  pale  auburn  hair  are  very  daz- 
zling. But  now  she  turns  away  from  the  sunlight  and  looks 
toward  the  door.  We  can  see  the  sweet  pale  face  quite  well 
now,  it  is  soarcely  at  all  altered — only  a  little  fuller  to  cor 
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respond  to  her  more  matronly  figure,  which  still  seems  light 
and  active  enough  in  the  plain  black  dress. 

"I  see  him,  S.eth,"  Dinah  said,  as  she  looked  into  the 
house.  "  Let  us  [go  and  meet  him.  Come,  Lisbeth,  come 
with  mother." 

The  last  call  was  answered  immediately  by  a  small,  fair 
creature  with  pale  auburn  hair  and  gray  eyes,  little  more 
than  four  years  old,  who  ran  out  silently  and  put  her  hand 
into  her  mother's. 

"  Come,  uncle  Seth,"  said  Dinah. 

"Ay,  ay,  wer'e  coming,"  Seth  answered  from  within, 
and  presently  appeared  stooping  under  the  doorway,  being 
taller  than  usual  by  the  black  kead  of  a  sturdy  two-year-old 
nephew,  who  had  caused  some  delay  by  demanding  to  be 
carried  on  uncle's  shoulder. 

"  Better  take  him  on  thy  arm,  Seth/'  said  Dinah,  look- 
ing fondly  at  the  stout  black-eyed  fellow.  "  He's  trouble- 
some to  thee  so." 

"Nay,  nay;  Addy  likes  a  ride  on  my  shoulder.  I  can 
carry  him  so  for  a  bit."  A  kindness  which  Addy  acknowl- 
edged by  drumming  his  heels  with  promising  force  against 
uncle  Seth's  chest.  But  to  walk  by  Dinah's  side,  and  be 
tyrannized  over  by  Dirtah  and  Adam's  children,  was  uncle 
Seth's  earthly  happiness. 

"Where  didst  see  him?"  asked  Seth,  as  they  walked  on 
into  the  adjoining  field.  "I  can't  catch  sight  of  him  any- 
where." 

"  Between  the  hedges  by  the  roadside,"  said  Dinah.  "  I 
saw  his  hat  and  his  shoulder.  There  he  is  again." 

"  Trust  thee  for  catching  sight  of  him  if  he's  anywhere 
to  be  seen,"  said  Seth,  smiling.  "Thee't  like  poor  mother 
used  to  be.  She  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  Adam,  and 
could  see  him  sooner  than  other  folks,  for  all  her  e}*es  got 
dim." 

"He's  been  longer  than  he  expected,"  said  Dinah,  tak- 
ing Arthur's  watch  from  a  small  side  pocket  and  looking 
at  it;  "it's  nigh  upon  seven  now." 

"Ay,  they'd  have  a  deal  to  say  to  one  another,"  said 
Seth,  "and  the  meeting  'ud  touch  'ern  both  pretty  closish. 
Why,  it's  getting  on  towards  eight  year  since  they  parted." 

"Yes,"  said  Dinah,  "Adam  was  greatly  moved  this 
morning  at  the  thought  of  the  change  he  should  see  in 
the  poor  young  man  from  the  sickness  he  has  undergone, 
*s  well  as  the  years  which  have  changed  us  all.  And  the 
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d«j-'h  of  the  poor  wanderer,  when  she  was  coming  back  to 
us.  has  been  sorrow  upon  sorrow." 

if  See,  Addy,"  said  Seth,  lowering  the  young  one  to  his 
arm,  now  and  pointing,  "there's  father  coming — at  the  far 
stile." 

Dinah  hastened  her  steps,  and  little  Lisbeth  ran  on  at 
her  utmost  speed  till  she  clasped  her  father's  leg,  Adam 
patted  her  head  and  lifted  her  up  to  kiss  her,  but  Dinah 
could  see  the  marks  of  agitation  on  his  face  as  she  ap- 
proached him,  and  he  put  her  arm  within  his  in  silence. 

"Well,  youngster,  must  I  take  you?"  he  said,  trying  to 
smile,  when  Addy  stretched  out  his  arms — ready,  with  the 
usual  baseness  of  infancy,  to  give  up  his  uncle  Seth  at  once 
now  there  was  some  rarer  patronage  at  hand. 

"  It's  cut  me  a  good  deal,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last 
when  they  were  walking  on. 

"Didst  find  him  greatly  altered?"  said  Dinah. 

"Why,  he's  altered  and  yet  not  altered.  I  should  ha' 
known  him  anywhere.  But  his  color's  changed,  and  he 
looks  sadly.  However,  the  doctors  say  he'll  soon  be  set 
right  in  his  own  country  air.  He's  all  sound  in  th'  inside; 
it's  only  the  fever  shattered  him  so.  But  he  speaks  just 
the  same,  and  smiles  at  me  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a 
lad.  It's  wonderful  how  he's  always  had  just  the  same  sort 
o'  look  when  he  smiles." 

"I've  never  seen  him  smile,  poor  young  man,"  said 
Dinah. 

"But  thee  will  see  him  smile  to-morrow,"  said  Adam. 
"  He  asked  after  thee  the  first  thing  when  he  began  to  come 
round,  and  we  could  talk  to  one  another.  '  I  hope  she  isn't 
altered,'  he  said,  'I  remember  her  face  so  well.'  I  told  him 
'no,'"  Adam  continued,  looking  fondly  at  the  eyes  that 
were  turned  up  toward  his,  "only  a  bit  plumper,  as  thee'dst 
a  right  to  be  after  seven  year.  '  I  may  come  and  see  hoi- 
to-morrow,  mayn't  I?'  he  said;  ' I  long  to  tell  her  how  I've 
thought  of  her  all  these  years. "; 

"Didst  tell  him  I'd  always  used  the  watch?"  enquired 
Dinah. 

"Ay;  and  we  talked  a  deal  about  thee,  for  he  says  he 
never  say  a  woman  a  bit  like  thee.  '  I  shall  turn  Methodist 
some  day,'  he  said,  'when  she  preaches  out  of  doors,  and 
go  to  hear  her.'  And  I  said,  '  Nay,  sir,  you  can't  do  that  for 
Conference  has  forbid  the  women  preaching,  and  she's  given 
it  up,  all  but  talking  to  the  people  a  bit  in  their  houses/ " 
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"Ay!"  said  Seth,  who  could  not  repress  a  comment  on 
this  point,  "and  a  sore  pity  it  was  o'  Conference;  and  if 
Dinah  had  seen  as  I  did,  we'd  ha'  left  the  Wesleyans  and 
joined  a  body  that  'ud  put  no  bonds  on  Christian  liberty/' 

"Nay,  lad,  nay,"  said  Adam,  "she  was  right  and  thee 
wast  wrong.  There's  no  rule  so  wise  but  what  it's  a  pity 
for  somebody  or  other.  Most  o'  the  women  do  more  harm 
nor  good  with  their  preaching:  they've  not  got  Dinah's  gift 
nor  her  spirit;  and  she's  seen  that,  and  she  thought  it  right 
to  set  th'  example  o'  submitting,  for  she's  not  held  from 
other  sorts  o'  teaching.  And  I  agree  with  her,  and  approve 
o'  what  she  did." 

Seth  was  silent.  This  was  a  standing  subject  of  differ- 
ence rarely  alluded  to,  and  Dinah, wishing  to  quit  it  at  once, 
said, 

"Didst  remember,  Adam,  to  speak  to  Colonel  Donni- 
thorne  the  words  my  uncle  and  aunt  intrusted  to  thee?" 

"Yes;  and  he's  going  to  the  Hall  Farm^dth  Mr.  Irwine 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Mr.  Irwine  came  in  while  we 
were  talking  about  it,  and  he  would  have  it  as  the  Colonel 
must  see  nobody  but  thee  to-morrow:  he  said — and  he's  in 
the  right  of  it — as  it'll  be  bad  for  him  t'  have  his  feelings 
stirred  with  seeing  many  people  one  after  another.  '  We  must 
get  you  strong  and  hearty/  he  said,  '  that's  the  first  thing  to 
be  done,  Arthur,  and  then  you  shall  have  your  own  way. 
But  I  shall  keep  you  under  your  old  tutor's  thumb  till 
then/  Mr.  Irwine's  fine  and  joyful  at  having  him  home 
again." 

Adam  was  silent  a  little  while,  and  then  said: 

"It  was  very  cutting  when  w.e  first  saw  one  another. 
He'd  never  heard  about  poor  Hetty  till  Mr.  Irwine  met  him 
in  London,  for  the  letters  missed  him  on  his  journey.  The 
first  thing  he  said  to  me,  when  we'd  got  hold  o'  one  an- 
other's hands,  was,  'I  could  never  do  anything  for  her, 
Adam — she  lived  long  enough  for  all  the  suffering — and 
I'd  thought  so  of  the  time  when  I  might  do  something  for 
her.  But  you  told  me  the  truth  when  you  said  to  me  once, 
'  There's  a  sort  of  wrong  that  can  never  be  made  up  for."J 

"Why,  there's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  coming  in  at  the 
yard  gate,"  said  Seth. 

"So  there  is,"  said  Dinah.  "Run,  Lisbeth.  ran  to 
meet  Aunt  Poyser.  Come  in,  Adam,  and  rest;  it  has  been, 
a  hard  day  for  thee." 

THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SHEPPERTON  Church  was  a  very  different  looking  build- 
ing five-and-twenty  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  its  substantial 
stone  tower  looks  at  you  through  its  intelligent  eye,  the 
clock,  with  the  friendly  expression  of  former  days;  but  in 
everything  else  what  changes!  Now  there  is  a  wide  span 
of  slated  roof  flanking  the  old  steeple,  the  windows  are 
tall  and  symmetrical;  the  outer  doors  are  resplendent  with 
oak-graining,  the  inner  doors  reverentially  noiseless  with 
a  garment  of  red  baize;  and  the  walls,  you  are  convinced, 
no  lichen  will  ever  again  effect  a  settlement  on — they  are 
smooth  and  innutrient  as  the  summit  of  the  Eeverend 
Amos  Barton's  head,  after  ten  years  of  baldness  and 
supererogatory  soap.  Pass  through  the  baize  doors  and 
you  will  see  the  nave  filled  with  well-shaped  benches, 
understood  to  be  free  seats;  while  in  certain  eligible  cor- 
ners, less  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  clergyman's  eye, 
there  are  pews  reserved  for  the  Shepperton  gentility.  Ample 
galleries  are  supported  on  iron  pillars  and  in  one  of  them 
stands  the  crowning  glory,  the  very  clasp  or  aigrette  of 
Shepperton  church  adornment — namely,  an  organ,  not 
very  much  out  of  repair,  on  which  a  collector  of  small 
rents,  differentiated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  an 
organist,  will  accompany  the  alacrity  of  your  departure 
after  the  blessing,  by  a  sacred  minuet  or  an  easy  "Gloria." 

Immense  improvement!  says  the  well-regulated  mind, 
which  unintermittingly  rejoices  in  the  New  Police,  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  the  penny-post,  and  all  guaran- 
tees of  human  advancement,  and  has  no  moments  when 
conservative-reforming  intellect  takes  a  nap,  while  imagin- 
ation does  a  little  Toryism  by  the  sly,  revelling  in  regret 
that  dear,  old,  brown,  crumbling,  picturesque  inefficiency 
is  everywhere  giving  place  to  spick-and-span,  new-painted, 
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new-varnished  efficiency,  which  will  yield  endless  dia- 
grams, plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  but  alas!  no  picture. 
Mine,  I  fear,  is  not  a  well-regulated  rnind:  it  has  an 
occasional  tenderness  for  old  abuses;  it  lingers  with  a 
certain  fondness  over  the  days  of  nasal  clerks  and  top- 
booted  parsons,  and  has  a  sigh  for  the  departed  shades  of 
vulgar  errors.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  recall  with  a 
fond  sadness  Shepperton  Church  as  it  was  in  the  old  days, 
with  its  outer  coat  of  rough  stucco,  its  red-tiled  roof, 
its  heterogeneous  windows  patched  with  desultory  bits  of 
painted  glass,  and  its  little  flight  of  steps  with  their 
wooden  rail  running  up  the  outer  wall,  and  leading  to  the 
school-children's  gallery. 

Then  inside,  what  dear  oldquaintneeses!  which  I  began 
to  look  at  with  delight,  even  when  I  was  so  crude  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  that  my  nurse  found  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  reinforcement  of  my  devotional  patience 
by  smuggling  bread-and-butter  into  the  sacred  edifice. 
There  was  the  chancel,  guarded  by  two  little  cherubim 
looking  uncomfortably  squeezed  between  arch  and  wall, 
and  adorned  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  Oldmport  family, 
which  showed  me  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  meaning  in 
their  blood-red  hands,  their  death's-heads  and  cross-boiu-s, 
their  leopards'  paws,  and  Maltese  crosses.  There  were 
inscriptions  on  the  panels  of  the  singing-gallery,  telling  of 
benefactions  to  the  poor  of  Shepperton,  with  an  involuted 
elegance  of  capitals  and  final  flourishes,  which  my  alpha- 
betic erudition  traced  with  ever  new  delight.  No  benches 
in  those  days;  but  huge  roomy  pews,  round  which  devout 
church-goers  sat  during  "lessons,"  trying  to  look  any- 
where else  than  into  each  other's  eyes.  No  low  partitions 
allowing  you,  with  a  dreary  absence  of  contrast  and  mystery, 
to  see  everything  at  all  moments;  but  tall  dark  panels, 
under  whose  shadow  I  sank  with  a  sense  of  retirement 
through  the  Litany,  only  to  feel  with  more  intensity  my 
burst  into  the  conspicuousness  of  public  life  when  I  was 
made  to  stand  up  on  the  seat  during  the  psalms  or  the 
singing. 

And  the  singing  was  no  mechanical  affair  of  official 
routine;  it  had  a  drama.  As  the  moment  of  psalmody 
approached,  by  some  process  to  me  as  mysterious  and 
untraceable  as  the  opening  of  the  flowers  or  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in  front  of  the  gallery, 
advertising  in  bold  characters  the  psalm  about  to  be  sung. 
lest  the  sonorous  announcement  of  the  clerk  should  still 
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leave  the  bucolic  mind  in  doubt  on  that  head.  Then 
followed  the  migration  of  the  clerk  to  the  gallery,  where, 
in  company  with  a  bassoon,  two  key-bugles,  a  carpenter 
understood  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  singing  "counter," 
and  two  lesser  musical  stars,  he  formed  the  complement  of 
a  choir  regarded  in  Shcpperton  as  one  of  distinguished 
attraction,  occasionally  known  to  draw  hearers  from  the 
next  parish.  The  innovation  of  hymn-books  was  as  yet 
undreamed  of;  even  the  New  Version  was  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  melancholy  tolerance,  as  part  of  the  common 
degeneracy  in  a  time  when  prices  had  dwindled,  and  a  cot- 
ton gown  was  no  longer  stout  enough  to  last  a  lifetime;  for 
the  lyrical  taste  of  the  best  heads  in  Shepperton  had  been 
formed  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  But  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  Shepperton  choir  were  reserved  for  the 
Sundays  when  the  slate  announced  an  ANTHEM,  with  a 
dignified  abstinence  from  particularisation,  both  words  and 
music  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  ambitious 
amateur  in  the  congregation: — an  anthem  in  which  the 
key-bugles  always  ran  away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bas- 
soon every  now  find  then  boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them. 

As  for  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Gilfil,  an  excellent  old  gentle- 
man, who  smoked  very  long  pipes  and  preached  very  short 
sermons,  I  must  not  speak  of  him,  or  I  might  be  tempted 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  which  had  its  little  romance,  as 
most  lives  have  between  the  ages  of  teetotum  and  tobacco. 
And  at  present  I  #m  concerned  with  quite  another  sort  of 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  who  did  not  come  to 
Shepperton  until  long  after  Mr.  Gilfil  had  departed  this 
life — until  after  an  interval  in  which  Evangelicalism  and 
the  Cathotic  Question  had  begun  to  agitate  the  rustic 
mind  with  controversial  debates.  A  Popish  blacksmith 
had  produced  a  strong  Protestant  reaction  by  declaring 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  passed,  he 
should  do  a  great  stroke  of  business  in  gridirons;  and  the 
disinclination  of  the  Shepperton  parishioners  generally  to 
dim  the  unique  glory  of  St.  Lawrence,  rendered  the 
Church  and  Constitution  an  affair  of  their  business  and 
bosoms.  A  zealous  Evangelical  preacher  had  made  the 
old  sounding-board  vibrate  with  quite  a  different  sort  of 
elocution  from  Mr.  GilfiTs;  the  hymn-book  had  almost 
superseded  the  Old  and  New  Versions;  and  the  great 
square  pews  were  crowded  with  new  faces  from  distant 
corners  of  the  parish — perhaps  from  Dissenting  chapels. 

You  are  not  imagining,  I  hope,  that  Amos  Barton  was 
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the  incumbent  of  Shepperton.  He  was  no  such  thing. 
Those  were  days  when  a  man  could  hold  three  small 
livings,  starve  a  curate  a-piece  on  two  of  them,  and  live 
badly  himself  on  the  third.  It  was  so  with  the  Vicar  of 
Shepperton;  a  vicar  given. to  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
thereby  running  into  debt  far  away  in  a  northern  county — 
who  executed  his  vicarial  functions  towards  Shepperton 
by  pocketing  the  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds  ten  per  annum, 
the  net  surplus  remaining  to  him  from  the  proceeds  of 
that  living,  after  the  disbursement  of  eighty  pounds  as  the 
annual  stipend  of  his  curate.  And  now,  pray,  can  you 
solve  me  the  following  problem  ?  Given  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  six  children:  let  him  be  obliged  always  to  exhibit  him- 
self when  outside  his  own  door  in  a  suit  of  black  broad- 
cloth, such  as  will  not  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
Establishment  by  a  paltry  plebeian  glossiness  or  an  un- 
seemly whiteness  at  the  edges;  in  a  snowy  cravat,  which  is 
a  serious  investment  of  labor  in  the  hemming,  starching, 
and  ironing  departments;  and  in  a  hat  which  shows  no 
symptom  of  taking  to  the  hideous  doctrine  of  expediency, 
and  shaping  itself  according  to  circumstances;  let  him 
have  a  parish  large  enough  to  create  an  external  necessity 
for  abundant  shoe-leather,  and  an  internal  necessity  for 
abundant  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  poor  enough  to 
require  frequent  priestly  consolation  in  the  shape  of  shill- 
ings and  sixpences;  and,  lastly,  let  him  be  compelled,  by 
his  own  pride  and  other  peoples,  to  dress  his  wife  and 
children  with  gentility  from  bonnet-strings  to  shoe-strings. 
By  what  process  of  division  can  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds 
per  annum  be  made  to  yield  a  quotient  which  will  cover 
that  man's  weekly  expenses?  This  was  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  position  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  as  curate 
of  Shepperton,  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

What  was  thought  of  this  problem,  and  of  the  man  who 
had  to  work  it  out,  by  some  of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants 
of  Shepperton,  two  years  or  more  after  Mr.  Barton's 
arrival  among  them,  you  shall  hear,  if  you  will  accompany 
me  to  Cross  Farm,  and  to  the  fireside  of  Mrs.  Patten,  a 
childless  old  lady,  who  had  got  rich  chiefly  by  the  negative 
process  of  spending  nothing.  Mrs.  Patten's  passive  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  through  all  sorts  of  "bad  times,"  on 
the  farm  of  which  she  had  been  sole  tenant  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  her  epigrammatic  neighbor,  Mrs.  Hackit, 
sarcastically  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  "  sixpences 
grew  on  the  bents  of  Cross  Farm";  while  Mr.  ILackit, 
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expressing  his  views  more  literally,  reminded  his  wife  that 
"money  breeds  money."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hackit,  from  the 
neighboring  farm,  are  Mrs.  Patten's  guests  this  evening; 
so  is  Mr.  Pilgrim,  the  doctor  from  the  nearest  market- 
town,  who,  though  occasionally  affecting  aristocratic  airs, 
and  giving  late  dinners  with  enigmatic  side-dishes  and 
poisonous  port,  is  never  so  comfortable  as  when  lie  is 
relaxing  his  professional  legs  in  one  of  those  excellent 
lann -houses  where  the  mice  are  sleek  and  the  mistress 
sickly.  And  he  is  at  this  moment  in  clover. 

For  the  flickering  of  Mrs.  Patten's  bright  fire  is  reflected 
in  her  bright  copper  tea-kettle,  the  home-made  muffins 
glisten  with  an  inviting  succulence,  and  Mrs.  Patten's 
niece,  a  single  lady  of  fifty,  who  has  refused  the  most 
ineligible  offers  out  of  devotion  to  her  aged  aunt,  is  pouring 
the  rich  cream  into  the  fragrant  tea  with  a  discreet 
liberality. 

Reader!  did  you  ever  taste  such  a  cup  of  tea  as  Miss  G  ibbs 
is  this  moment  handing  to  Mr.  Pilgrim?  Do  you  know  the 
dulcet  strength,  the  animating  blandness  of  tea  sufficiently 
blended  with  real  farm-house  cream?  No — most  likely 
you  are  a  miserable  toAvn-bred  reader,  who  think  of  cream 
as  a  thinnish  white  fluid,  delivered  in  infinitesimal  penny- 
worths down  area  steps;  or  perhaps,  from  a  presentiment 
of  calves'  brains,  you  refrain  from  any  lacteal  addition, 
and  rasp  your  tongue  with  unmitigated  bohea.  Yon  have 
a  vague  idea  of  a  milch  cow  ?is  probably  a  white  plaster 
animal  standing  in  a  butterman's  window,  and  you  know 
nothing  of  the  sweet  history  of  genuine  cream,  such  as 
Miss  Gibb's:  how  it  was  this  morning  in  the  udders  of  the 
large  sleek  beasts,  as  they  stood  lowing  a  patient  entreaty 
under  the  milking-shed;  how  it  fell  with  a  pleasant 
rhythm  into  Betty's  pail,  sending  a  delicious  incense  into 
the  cool  air;  how  it  was  carried  into  that  temple  of  moist 
cleanliness,  the  dairy,  where  it  quietly  separated  itself 
from  the  meaner  elements  of  Milk,  and  lay  in  mellowed 
whiteness,  ready  for  the  skimming-dish  which  transferred 
it  to  Miss  Gibb's  'glass  cream-jug.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
conjecture,  you  are  unacquainted  with  the-  higHest  possi- 
bilities of  tea;  and  Mr.  Pilgrim,  who  is  hold  ing  that  cup 
in  his  hand,  has  an  idea  beyond  you. 

Mrs.  Hackit  declines  cream;  she  has  so  long  abstained 
from  it  with  an  eye  to  the  weekly  butter  money,  that 
abstinence,  wedded  to  habit,  has  begotten  aversion.  She 
is  a  thin  woman  with  a  chronic  liver-complaint,  which 
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would  have  secured  her  Mr.  Pilgrim's  entire  regard  and 
unreserved  good  word,  even  if  he  had  not  been  in  awe  of 
her  tongue,  which  was  as  sharp  as  his  own  lancet.  She 
has  brought  her  knitting — no  frivolous  fancy  knitting,  but 
a  substantial  woolen  stocking;  the  click-click  of  her  knit- 
ting-needles is  the  running  accompaniment  to  all  her  con- 
versation, and  in  her  utmost  enjoyment  of  spoiling  a 
friend's  self-satisfaction,  she  was  never  known  to  spoil  a 
stocking. 

Mrs.  Patten  does  not  admire  this  excessive  click-clicking 
activity.  Quiescence  in  an  easy-chair,  under  the  sense  of 
compound  interest  perpetually  accumulating,  has  long 
seemed  an  ample  function  to  her,  and  she  does  her  male- 
volence gently.  She  is  a  pretty  little  old  woman  of  eighty, 
with  a  close  cap  and  tiny  flat  white  curls  round  her  face, 
as  natty  and  unsoiled  and  invariable  as  the  waxen  image 
of  a  little  old  lady  under  a  glass  case ;  once  a  lady's  maid 
and  married  for  her  beauty.  She  used  to  adore  her  hus- 
band, and  now  she  adores  her  money,  cherishing  a  quiet 
blood-relation's  hatred  for  her  niece,  Janet  Gibbs,  who, 
she  knows,  expects  a  large  legacy,  and  whom  she  is  deter- 
mined to  disappoint.  Her  money  shall  all  go  in  a  lump  to 
a  distant  relation  of  her  husband's,  and  Janet  shall  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  pretending  to  cry,  by  finding  that  she 
is  left  with  a  miserable  pittance. 

Mrs.  Patten  has  more  respect  for  her  neighbor,  Mr. 
Hackit,  than  for  most  people.  Mr.  Hackit  is  a  shrewd, 
substantial  man,  whose  advice  about  crops  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  and  who  is  too  well  off  to  want  to  borrow 
money. 

And  now  that  we  are  snug  and  warm  with  this  little  tea- 
party,  while  it  is  freezing  with  February  bitterness  outside, 
we  will  listen  to  what  they  are  talking  about. 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  with  his  mouth  only  half  empty 
of  muffin,  "you  had  a  row  in  Shepperton  Church  last 
Sunday.  I  was  at  Jem  Hood's,  the  bassoon-man's,  this 
morning,  attending  his  wife,  and  he  swears  he'll  be  revenged 
on  the  parson — a  confounded,  methodistical,  meddlesome 
chap,  wbjb  must  be  putting  his  finger  in  every  pie.  What 
was  it  all  about?" 

"  0,  a  passill  o'  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Hackit,  sticking 
one  thumb  between  the  buttons  of  his  capacious  waist- 
coat, and  retaining  a  pinch  'of  snuff  with  the  other — for 
he  was  but  moderately  given  to  "the  cups  that  cheer, 
but  not  inebriate,"  and  had  already  finished  his  tea: 
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" they  began  to  sing  the  wedding  psalm  for  a  new-married 
couple,  as  pretty  a  psalm  an'  as  pretty  a  tune  as  any  in  the 
prayer-book.  It's  been  sung  for  every  new-married  couple 
since  I  was  a  boy.  And  what  can  be  better?"  Here  Mr. 
Hackit  stretched  out  his  left  arm,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  broke  into  melody  — 

"  '  O  what  a  happy  thing  it  is, 

And  joyful  for  to  see, 
Brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
Friendship  and  unity.' 

But  Mr.  Barton  is  all  for  the  hymns,  and  a  sort  o*  music 
as  I  can't  join  in  at  all." 

'-And  so,"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  recalling  Mr.  Hackit  from 
lyrical  reminiscences  to  narrative,  "he  called  out  Silence! 
did  he?  when  he  got  into  the  pulpit;  and  gave  a  hymn 
out  himself  to  some  meeting-house  tune?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  stooping  toward  the  candle  to 
pick  up  a  stitch,  "and  turned  as  j*ed  as  a  turkey-cock.  I 
often  say,  when  he  preaches  about  meekness,  he  gives 
himself  a  slap  in  the  face.  He's  like  me  —  he's  got  a 
temper  of  his  own." 

"Bather  a  low-bred  fellow,  I  think,  Barton,"  said  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  who  hated  the  Eeverend  Amos  for  two  reasons — 
because  he  had  called  in  a  new  doctor,  recently  settled  in 
Shepperton;  and  because,  being  himself  a  dabbler  in 
drugs,  he  had  the  credit  of  having  cured  a  patient  of 
Mr.  Pilgrim's.  "They  say  his  father  was  a  Dissenting 
shoemaker;  and  he's  half  a  Dissenter  himself.  Why, 
doesn't  he  preach  extempore  in  that  cottage  up  here,  of  a 
Sunday  evening?" 

"Tchuh!" — this  was  Mr.  Hackit's  favorite  interjec- 
tion—  "that  preaching  without  book's  no  good,  only  when 
a  man  has  a  gift,  and  has  the  Bible  at  his  finger's  ends. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Parry — he'd  a  gift;  and  in  my 
youth  I've  heard  the  Banters  out  o'  doors  in  Yorkshire  go 
on  for  an  hour  or  two  on  end,  without  ever  sticking  fast  a 
minute.  There  was  one  clever  chap,  I  remember,  as  used 
to  say,  '  You're  like  the  wood-pigeon;  it  says  do,  do,  do 
all  day,  and  never  sets  about  any  work  itself.'  That's 
bringing  it  home  to  people.  But  our  parson's  no  gift  at 
all  that  way;  he  can  preach  as  good  a  sermon  as  need  be 
heard  when  he  writes  it  down.  But  when  he  tries  to 
preach  wi'out  book,  he  rambles  about,  and  doesn't  stick 
to  his  text;  and  every  now  and  then  he  flounders  about 
like  a  sheep  as  has  cast  itself,  and  can't  get  on  its  legs 
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again.  You  wouldn't  like  that,  Mrs.  Patten,  if  you  was 
to  go  to  church  now?" 

"  Eh,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Patten,  falling  back  in  her  chair, 
and  lifting  up  her  little  withered  hands,  "  what  'ud  Mr. 
Gilfil  say,  if  he  was  worthy  to  know  the  changes  as  have 
come  about  i'  the  church  these  last  ten  years?  I  don't 
understand  these  new  sort  o'  doctrines.  When  Mr.  Barton 
comes  to  see  me,  he  talks  about  nothing  but  my  sins  and  my 
need  o'  marcy.  Now,  Mr.  Hackit,  I've  never  been  a  sinner. 
From  the  fust  beginning,  when  I  went  into  service,  I 
al'ys  did  my  duty  by  my  emplyers.  I  was  a  good  wife  as 
any  in  the  country — never  aggravated  my  husband.  The 
cheese-factor  used  to  say  my  cheese  was  al'ys  to  be  de- 
pended on.  I've  known  women,  as  their  cheeses  swelled  a 
shame  to  be  seen,  when  their  husbands  had  counted  on  the 
cheese-money  to  make  up  their  rent;  and  yet  they'd  three 
gowns  to  my  one.  If  I'm  not  to  be  saved,  I  know  a  many 
as  are  in  a  bad  way.  But  it's  well  for  me  as  I  can't  go  to 
church  any  longer,  for  if  th'  old  singers  are  to  be  done 
away  with,  there'll  be  nothing  left  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Patten's 
time;  and  what's  more,  I  hear  you've  settled  to  pull  the 
church  down  and  build  it  up  new?" 

Now  the  fact  was  that  the  Kev.  Amos  Barton,  on  his  last 
visit  to  Mrs.  Patten,  had  urged  her  to  enlarge  her  promised 
subscription  of  twenty  pounds,  representing  to  her  that 
she  was  only  a  steward  of  her  riches,  and  that  she  could 
not  spend  them  more  for  the  glory  of  God  than  by  giving 
a  heavy  subscription  toward  the  rebuilding  of  Shepperton 
Church — a  practical  precept  which  was  not  likely  to 
smooth  the  way  to  her  acceptance  of  his  theological  doc- 
trine. Mr.  Hackit,  who  had  more  doctrinal  enlightenment 
than  Mrs.  Patten,  had  been  a  little  shocked  by  the 
heathenism  of  her  speech,  and  was  glad  of  the  new  turn 
given  to  the  subject  by  this  question,  addressed  to  him 
as  church- warden  and  an  authority  in  all  parochial  matters. 

"  Ah,"  he  answered,  "  the  parson's  bothered  us  into  it  at 
last,  and  we're  to  begin  pulling  down  this  spring.  But  we 
haven't  got  money  enough  yet.  I  was  for  waiting  till  we'd 
made  up  the  sum,  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  congrega- 
tion's fell  off  o'  late;  though  Mr.  Barton  says  that's  because 
there's  been  no  room  for  the  people  when  they've  come. 
You  see,  the  congregation  got  so  large  in  Parry's  time, 
the  people  stood  in  the  aisles;  but  there's  never  any  crowd 
now,  as  I  can  see." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  whose  good-nature  began  to 
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act  now  that  it  was  a  little  in  contradiction  with  the 
dominant  tone  of  the  conversation,  "I  like  Mr.  Barton, 
I  think  he's  a  good  sort  o'  man,  for  all  he's  not  over- 
burthen'd  i'  the  upper  storey;  and  his  wife's  as  nice  a 
lady-like  woman  as  I'd  wish  to  see.  How  nice  she  keeps 
her  children!  and  little  enough  money  to  do't  with;  and  a 
delicate  creatur'  —  six  children,  and  another  a-coming.  I 
don't  know  how  they  make  both  ends  meet,  I'm  sure,  now 
her  aunt  has  left  ?em.  But  I  sent  'em  a  cheese  and  a  sack 
o'  potatoes  last  week;  that's  something  toward  filling  the 
little  mouths." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hackit,  "and  my  wife  makes  Mr. 
Barton  a  good  stiff  glass  o'  brandy-and-water,  when  he 
comes  in  to  supper  after  his  cottage  preaching.  The 
parson  likes  it;  it  puts  a  bit  o'  color  into  his  face,  and 
makes  him  look  a  deal  handsomer." 

This  allusion  to  brandy-and-water  suggested  to  Miss 
Gibbs  the  introduction  of  the  liquor  decanters,  now  that 
the  tea  was  cleared  away;  for  in  bucolic  society  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  human  animal  of  the  male  sex  was 
understood  to  be  perpetually  athirst,  and  "  something  to 
drink"  was  as  necessary  a  "condition  of  thought  "as  Time 
and  Space. 

"Now,  that  cottage  preaching,"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  mix- 
ing himself  a  strong  glass  of  "cold  without,"  "I  was  talk- 
ing about  it  to  our  Parson  Ely  the  other  day,  and  he 
doesn't  approve  of  it  at  all.  He  said  it  did  as  much  harm 
as  good  to  give  a  too  familiar  aspect  to  religious  teaching. 
That  was  what  Ely  said — it  does  as  much  harm  as  good  to 
give  a  too  familiar  aspect  to  religious  teaching." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  generally  spoke  with  an  intermittent  kind 
of  splutter;  indeed,  one  of  his  patients  had  observed  that 
it  was  a  pity  such  a  clever  man  had  a  " 'pediment"  in  his 
speech.  But  when  he  came  to  what  he  conceived  the  pith 
of  his  argument  or  the  point  of  his  joke,  he  mouthed  out 
his  words  with  slow  emphasis;  as  a  hen,  when  advertising 
her  accouchement,  passes  at  irregular  intervals  from  pian- 
issimo semiquavers  to  fortissimo  crotchets.  He  thought 
this  speech  of  Mr.  Ely's  particularly  meta-physical  and 
profound,  and  the  more  decisive  of  the  question  because  it 
was  a  generality  which  represented  no  particulars  to  his 
mind. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit, 
who  had  always  the  courage  of  her  opinion,  "but  I  know, 
some  of  our  laborers  and  stockingers  as  used  never  to  come 
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to  church,  come  to  the  cottage,  and  that's  better  than 
never  hearing  anything  good  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end.  And  there's  that  Track  Society  as  Mr.  Barton  has 
begun — I've  seen  more  o'  the  poor  people  with  going  track- 
ing, than  all  the  time  I've  lived  in  the  parish  before.  And 
there'd  need  be  something  done  among  'em;  for  the  drink- 
ing at  them  Benefit  Clubs  is  shameful.  There's  hardly  a 
steady  man  or  steady  woman  either,  but  what's  a  Dissenter." 

During  this  speech  of  Mrs.  Hackit's,  Mr.  Pilgrim  had 
emitted  a  succession  of  little  snorts,  something  like  the 
treble  grunts  of  a  guinea-pig,  which  were  always  with  him 
the  sign  of  suppressed  disapproval.  But  he  never  contra- 
dicted Mrs.  Hackit — a  woman  whose  "pot-luck"  was 
always  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  on  her  side  had  unlimited 
reliance  on  bleeding,  blistering,  and  draughts. 

Mrs.  Patten,  however,  felt  equal  disapprobation,  and 
had  no  reasons  for  suppressing  it. 

"Well,"  she  remarked,  "I've  beared  of  no  good  from 
interfering  with  one's  neighbors,  poor  or  rich.  And  I 
hate  the  sight  o'  women  going  about  trapesing  from  house 
to  house  in  all  weathers,  wet  or  dry,  and  coming  in  with 
their  petticoats  dagged  and  their  shoes  all  over  mud. 
Janet  wanted  to  join  in  the  tracking,  but  I  told  her  I'd 
have  nobody  tracking  out  o'  my  house;  when  I'm  gone, 
she  may  do  as  she  likes.  I  never  dagged  my  petticoats  in 
my  life,  and  I've  no  opinion  o'  that  sort  o'  religion." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Hackit,  who  was  fond  of  soothing  the 
acerbities  of  the  feminine  mind  with  a  jocose  compli- 
ment, "you  held  your  petticoats  so  high,  to  show  your 
tight  ankles:  it  isn't  everybody  as  likes  to  show  her 
ankles." 

This  joke  met  with  general  acceptance,  even  from  the 
snubbed  Janet,  whose  ankles  were  only  tight  in  the  sense 
of  looking  extremely  squeezed  by  her  boots.  But  Janet 
seemed  always  to  identify  herself  with  her  aunt's  person- 
ality, holding  her  own  under  protest. 

Under  cover  of  the  general  laughter  the  gentlemen 
replenished  their  glasses,  Mr.  Pilgrim  attempting  to  give 
his  the  character  of  a  stirrup-cup  by  observing  that  he 
"must  be  going."  Miss  Gribbs  seized  this  opportunity  of 
telling  Mrs.  Hackit  that  she  suspected  Betty,  the  dairy- 
maid, of  frying  the  best  bacon  for  the  shepherd,  when  he 
sat  up  with  her  to  "help  brew;"  whereupon  Mrs.  Hackit 
replied  that  she  had  always  thought  Betty  false;  and  Mrs. 
Patten  said  there  was  no  bacon  stolen  when  she  was  able 
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to  manage.  Mr.  Hackit,  who  often  complained  that  he 
"never  saw  the  like  to  women  with  their  maids — he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  his  men,"  avoided  listening  to  this 
discussion,,  by  raising  the  .question  of  vetches  with  Mr. 
Pilgrim.  The  stream  of  conversation  had  thus  diverged; 
and  no  more  was  said  about  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  who 
is  the  main  object  of  interest  to  us  just  now.  So  we  may 
leave  Cross  Farm  without  waiting  till  Mrs.  Hackit,  reso- 
lutely donning  her  clogs  and  wrappings,  renders  it  incum- 
bent on  Mr.  Pilgrim  also  to  fulfill  his  frequent  threat  of 
going. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  happy  for  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  that  he  did  not, 
like  us,  overhear  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. Indeed,  what  mortal  is  there  of  us,  who  would  find  his 
satisfaction  enhanced  by  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
picture  he  presents  to  himself  of  his  own  doings,  with  the 
picture  they  make  on  the  mental  retina  of  his  neighbors? 
We  are  poor  plants  buoyed  up  by  the  air-vessels  of  our  own 
conceit:  alas  for  us,  if  we  get  a  few  pinches  that  empty  us 
of  that  windy  self -subsistence!  The  very  capacity  for  good 
would  go  out  of  us.  For,  tell  the  most  impassioned 
orator,  suddenly,  that  his  wig  is  awry,  or  his  shirt-lap 
hanging  out,  and  that  he  is  tickling  people  by  the  oddity 
of  his  person,  instead  of  thrilling  them  by  the  energy  of 
his  periods,  and  you  would  infallibly  dry  up  the  spring  of 
his  eloquence.  That  is  a  deep  and  wide  saying,  that 
no  miracle  can  be  wrought  without  faith — without  the 
worker's  faith  in  himself,  as  well  as  the  recipient's  faitL 
in  him.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  worker's  faith  in 
himself  is  made  up  of  the  faith  that  others  believe  in  him. 

Let  me  be  persuaded  that  my  neighbor  Jenkins  consid- 
ers me  a  blockhead,  and  I  shall  never  shine  in  conversa- 
tion with  him  any  more.  Let  me  discover  that  the  lovely 
Pho3be  thinks  my  squint  intolerable,  and  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  fix  her  blandly  with  my  disengaged  eye  again. 

Thank  heaven,  then,  that  a  little  illusion  is  left  to  us,  to 

enable  us  to  be  useful  and  agreeable- — that  we  don't  know 

exactly  what  our  friends  think  of  us — that  the  world  is 

not  made  of  looking-glass^,  to  show  us  just  the  figure  we 
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are  making,  and  just  what  is  going  on  behind  our  backs! 
By  the  help  of  dear  friendly  illusion,  we  are  able  to  dream 
that  we  are  charming — and  our  faces  wear  a  becoming  air 
of  self-possession;  we  are  able  to  dream  that  other  men 
admire  our  talents — and  our  benignity  is  undisturbed;  we 
are  able  to  dream  that  we  are  doing  much  good — and  we 
do  a  little. 

Thus  it  was  with  Amos  Barton  on  that  very  Thursday 
evening,  when  he  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  at 
Cross  Farm.  He  had  been  dining  at  Mr.  Farquhar's,  the 
secondary  squire  of  the  parish,  and,  stimulated  by  un- 
wonted gravies  and  port-wine,  had  been  delivering  his 
opinion  on  affairs  parochial  and  extra-parochial  with  con- 
siderable animation.  And  he  was  now  returning  home  in 
the  moonlight — a  little  chill,  it  is  true,  for  he  had  just 
now  no  greatcoat  compatible  with  clerical  dignity,  and  a 
fur  boa  round  one's  neck,  with  a  waterproof  cape  over 
one's  shoulders,  doesn't  frighten  away  the  cold  from  one's 
legs;  but  entirely  unsuspicious,  not  only  of  Mr.  Hackit's 
estimate  of  his  oratorical  powers,  but  also  of  the  critical 
remarks  passed  on  him  by  the  Misses  Furquhar  as  soon  as 
the  drawing-room  door  had  closed  behind  him.  Miss  Julia 
had  observed  that  she  never  heard  any  one  sniff  so  fright- 
fully as  Mr.  Barton  did — she  had  a  great  mind  to  offer 
him  her  pocket-handkerchief;  and  Miss  Arabella  wondered 
why  he  always  said  he  was  going  for  to  do  a  thing.  He, 
excellent  man!  was  meditating  fresh  pastoral  exertions  on 
the  morrow;  he  would  set  on  foot  his  lending  library;  in 
which  he  had  introduced  some  books  that  would  be  a  pretty 
sharp  blow  to  the  Dissenters — one  especially,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  working  man,  who,  out  of  pure  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  his  class,  took  the  trouble  to  warn  them  in 
this  way  against  those  hypocritical  thieves,  the  Dissenting 
preachers.  The  Rev.  Amos  Barton  profoundly  believed  in 
the  existence  of  that  working  man,  and  had  thoughts  of 
writing  to  him.  Dissent,  he  considered,  would  have  its 
head  bruised  in  Shepperton,  for  did  he  not  attack  it  in 
two  ways?  He  preached  Low-Church  doctrine — as  evan- 
gelical as  anything  to  be  heard  in  the  Independendent 
Chapel;  and  he  made  a  High-Church  assertion  of  ecclesi- 
astical powers  and  functions.  Clearly,  the  Dissenters 
would  feel  that  "  the  parson "  was  too  many  for  them. 
Xothing  like  a  man  who  combines  shrewdness  with  energy. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  Mr.  Barton  considered,  wag 
of  his  strong  points. 
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Look  at  him  as  he  winds  through  the  little  churchyard! 
The  silver  light  that  falls  aslant  on  church  and  tomb, 
enables  you  to  see  his  slim  black  figure,  made  all  the 
slimmer  by  tight  pantaloons,  as  it  flits  past  the  pale  grave- 
stones. He  walks  with  a  quick  step,  and  is  now  rapping 
with  sharp  decision  at  the  vicarage  door.  It  is  opened 
without  delay  by  the  nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid,  all  at 
once  —  that  is  to  say,  by  the  robust  maid-of -all-work, 
Nanny;  and  as  Mr.  Barton  hangs  up  his  hat  in  the 
passage,  you  see  that  a  narrow  face  of  no  particular 
complexion  —  even  the  small-pox  that  has  attacked  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  mongrel,  indefinite  kind  —  with 
features  of  no  particular  shape,  and  an  eye  of  no  particular 
expression,  is  surmounted  by  a  slope  of  baldness  gently 
rising  from  brow  to  crown.  You  judge  him,  rightly,  to 
be  about  forty.  The  house  is  quiet,  for  it  is  half-past 
ten,  and  the  children  have  long  been  gone  to  bed.  He 
opens  the  sitting-room  door,  but  instead  of  seeing  his 
wife,  as  he  expected,  stitching  with  the  nimblest  of  fingers 
by  the  light  of  one  candle,  he  finds  her  dispensing  with 
the  light  of  a  candle  altogether.  She  is  softly  pacing  up 
and  down  by  the  red  firelight,  holding  in  her  arms  little 
Walter,  the  year-old  baby,  who  looks  over  her  shoulder 
with  large  wide-open  eyes,  while  the  patient  mother  pats 
his  back  with  her  soft  hand,  and  glances  with  a  sigh  at 
the  heap  of  large  and  small  stockings  lying  unmended  on 
the  table. 

She  was  a  lovely  woman — Mrs.  Amos  Barton;  a  large, 
fair,  gentle  Madonna,  with  thick,  close,  chestnut  curls 
beside  her  well-rounded  cheeks,  and  with  large,  tender, 
short-sighted  eyes.  The  flowing  lines  of  her  tall  figure 
made  the  limpest  dress  look  graceful,  and  her  old  frayed 
black  silk  seemed  to  repose  on  her  bust  and  limbs  with  a 
plucid  elegance  and  sense  of  distinction,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  uneasy  sense  of  being  no  fit,  that  seemed  to 
express  itself  in  the  rustling  of  Mrs.  Farquhar's  gros  de 
Naples.  The  caps  she  wore  would  have  been  pronounced, 
when  off  her  head,  utterly  heavy  and  hideous — for  in 
those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and  floppy; 
but  surmounting  her  long  arched  neck,  and  mingling  their 
borders  of  cheap  lace  and  ribbon  with  her  chestnut  curls, 
they  seemed  miracles  of  successful  millinery.  Among 
strangers  she  was  shy  and  tremulous  as  a  girl  of  fifteen; 
she  blushed  crimson  if  any  one  appealed  to  her  opinion; 
y«t  that  tall,  graceful,  substantial  presence  was  so  impos- 
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ing  iii  its  mildness,  that  men  spoke  to  her  with  an  agreea- 
ble sensation  of  timidity. 

Soothing,  unspeakable  charm  of  gentle  womanhood! 
^hich  supersedes  all  acquisitions,  all  accomplishments. 
fou  would  never  have  asked,  at  any  period  of  Mrs.  Amos 
Barton's  life,  if  she  sketched  or  played  the  piano.  You 
would  even  perhaps  have  been  rather  scandalized  if  she 
had  descended  from  the  serene  dignity  of  being  to  the 
assiduous  unrest  of  dying.  Happy  the  man  you  would 
have  thought,  whose  eye  will  rest  on  her  in  the  pauses  of 
his  fireside  reading — whose  hot  aching  forehead  will  be 
soothed  by  the  contact  of  her  cool  soft  hand — who  will 
recover  himself  from  dejection  at  his  mistakes  and  failures 
in  the  loving  light  of  her  unreproaching  eyes!  You 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  anticipated  that  this  bliss  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  precisely  such  a  man  as  Amos  Barton, 
whom  you  have  already  surmised  not  to  have  the  refined 
sensibilities  for  which  you  might  have  imagined  Mrs. 
Barton's  qualities  to  be  destined  by  pre-established  har- 
mony. But  I  for  one,  do  not  grudge  Amos  Barton  this 
sweet  wife.  I  have  all  my  life  had  a  sympathy  for 
mongrel,  ungainly  dogs,  who  are  nobody's  pets;  and  I 
would  rather  surprise  one  of  them  by  a  pat  and  a  pleasant 
morsel,  than  meet  the  condescending  advances  of  the 
loveliest  Skye-terrier  who  has  his  cushion  by  my  lady's 
chair.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  way  of  the  world;  if 
it  happens  to  see  a  fellow  of  fine  proportions  and  aristo- 
cratic mien,  who  makes  no  faux  pas,  and  wins  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  it  straightway  picks  out 
for  him  the  loveliest  of  unmarried  women,  and  says, 
There  would  be  a  proper  match!  Not  at  all  say  I;  let  that 
successful,  well-shapen,  discreet,  and  able  gentleman  put 
up  with  something  less  than  the  best  in  the  matrimonial 
department;  and  let  the  sweet  woman  go  to  make  sunshine 
and  a  soft  pillow  for  the  poor  devil  whose  legs  are  not 
models,  whose  efforts  are  often  blunders,  and  who  in 
general  gets  more  kicks  than  half -pence.  She — the  sweet 
woman — will  like  it  as  well;  for  her  sublime  capacity  of 
loving  will  have  all  the  more  scope;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
Mrs.  Barton's  nature  would  never  have  grown  half  so 
angelic  if  she  had  married  the  man  you  would  perhaps 
have  had  in  your  eje  for  her — a  man  with  sufficient  income 
and  abundant  personal  eclat,  '  Besides,  Amos  was  an 
affectionate  husband,  and  in  his  way,  valued  his  wife  as 
bis  best  treasure. 
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But  now  he  has  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and  said, 
"Well,  Milly!" 

"  "Well,  dear  ! "  was  the  corresponding  greeting,  made 
eloquent  by  a  smile. 

"So  that  young  rascal  won't  go  to  sleep!  Can't  you 
give  him  to  Nanny?" 

"Why,  Nanny  has  been  busy  ironing  this  evening;  but 
I  think  I'll  take  him  to  her  now."  And  Mrs.  Barton 
glided  towards  the  kitchen,  while  her  husband  ran  up- 
stairs to  put  on  his  maize-colored  dressing-gown,  in 
which  costume  he  was  quietly  filling  his  long  pipe  when 
his  wife  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  Maize  is  a  color 
.that  decidedly  did  not  suit  his  complexion,  and  it  is  one 
that  soon  soils;  why,  then,  did  Mr.  Barton  select  it  for 
domestic  wear?  Perhaps  because  he  had  a  knack  of 
hitting  on  the  wrong  thing  in  garb  as  well  as  in  grammar. 

Mrs.  Barton  now  lighted  her  candle,  and  seated  herself 
before  her  heap  of  stockings.  She  had  something  disagree- 
able to  tell  her  husband,  but  she  would  not  enter  on  it  at 
once. 

"  Have  you  had  a  nice  evening,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  well.  Ely  was  there  to  dinner,  but  went 
away  rather  early.  Miss  Arabella  is  setting  her  cap  at  him 
with  a  vengeance.  But  I  don't  think  he's  much  smitten. 
I've  a  notion  Ely's  engaged  to  some  one  at  a  distance,  and 
will  astonish  all  the  ladies  who  are  languishing  for  him 
here,  by  bringing  home  his  bride  one  of  these  days.  Ely's 
a  sly  dog;  he'll  like  that." 

"  Did  the  Farquhars  say  anything  about  the  singing  last 
Sunday?" 

"Yes;  Farquhar  said  he  thought  it  was  time  there  was 
some  improvement  in  the  choir.  But  he  was  rather  scan- 
dalized at  my  setting  the  tune  of  '  Lydia.'  He  says  he's 
always  hearing  it  as  he  passes  the  Independent  meeting." 
Here  Mr.  Barton  laughed  —  he  had  a  way  of  laughing  at 
criticisms  that  other  people  thought  damaging  —  and 
thereby  showed  the  remainder  of  a  set  of  teeth  which, 
like  the  remnants  of  the  Old  Guard,  were  few  in  number, 
and  very  much  the  worse  for  wear.  "But,"  he  continued, 
"  Mrs.  Farquhar  talked  the  most  about  Mr.  Bridmain  and 
the  Countess.  She  has  taken  up  all  the  gossip  about 
them,  and  wanted  to  convert  me  to  her  opinion,  but  I  told 
her  pretty  strongly  what  I  thought." 

"Dear  me!  why  will  people  take  so  much  pains  to  find 
out  evil  about  others?  I  have  had  a  note  from  the 
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Ccmntess  since  you  went,  asking  us  to  dine  with  them  on 
Friday." 

Here  Mrs.  Barton  reached  the  note  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  We  will  look  over  his 
shoulder  while  he  reads  it:  — 

SWEETEST  HILLY, —  Bring  your  lovely  face  with  your  husband 
to  dine  with  us  on  Friday  at  seven — do.  If  not,  I  will  be  sulky  with 
you  till  Sunday,  when  I  shall  be  obliged  to  see  you,  and  shall  long 
to  kiss  you  that  very  moment. — Yours,  according  to  your  answer, 

CAROLINE  CZERLASKI. 

"Just  like  her,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Barton.  "I  sup- 
pose we  can  go  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I  have  no  engagement.  The  Clerical  Meeting  is 
to-morrow,  you  know." 

"And,  dear,  Woods  the  butcher  called,  to  say  he  must 
have  some  money  next  week.  He  has  a  payment  to 
make  up." 

This  announcement  made  Mr.  Barton  thoughtful.  He 
puffed  more  rapidly,  and  looked  at  the  fire. 

"I  think  I  must  ask  Hackit  to  lend  me  twenty  pounds, 
for  it  is  nearly  two  months  till  Lady-day,  and  we  can't 
give  Woods  our  last  shilling." 

"I  hardly  like  you  to  ask  Mr.  Hackit,  dear  —  he  and 
Mrs.  Hackit  have  been  so  very  kind  to  us;  they  have  sent 
us  so  many  things  lately." 

"Then  I  must  ask  Oldinport.  I'm  going  to  write  to 
him  to-morrow  morning,  for  to  tell  him  the  arrangement 
I've  been  thinking  of  about  having  service  in  the  work- 
house while  the  church  is  being  enlarged.  If  he  agrees  to 
attend  service  there  once  or  twice,  the  other  people  will 
come.  Net  the  large  fish,  and  you're  sure  to  have  the 
small  fry." 

"I  wish  we  could  do  without  borrowing  money,  and  yet 
I  don't  see  how  we  can.  Poor  Fred  must  have  some  new 
shoes;  I  couldn't  let  him  go  to  Mrs.  Bond's  yesterday 
because  his  toes  were  peeping  out,  dear  child!  and  I  can't 
let  him  walk  anywhere  except  in  the  garden.  He  must 
have  a  pair  before  Sunday.  Really,  boots  and  shoes  are 
ihe  greatest  trouble  of  my  life.  Everything  else  one  can 
turn  and  turn  about,  and  make  old  look  like  new;  but 
ther's  no  coaxing  boots  and  shoes  to  look  better  than  they 
are." 

Mrs.  Barton  was  playfully  undervaluing  her  skill  in 
metamorphosing  boots  and  shoes.  She  had  at  that  moment 
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on  her  feet  a  pair  of  slippers  which  had  long  ago  lived 
through  the  prunella  phase  of  their  existence,  and  were 
now  running  a  respectable  career  as  black  silk  slippers, 
having  been  neatly  covered  with  that  material  by  Mrs. 
Barton's  own  neat  fingers.  Wonderful  fingers  those!  they 
were  never  empty;  for  if  she  went  to  spend  a  few  hours 
with  a  friendly  parishioner,  out  came  her  thimble  and  a 
piece  cf  calico  or  muslin,  which,  before  she  left,  had 
become  a  mysterious  little  garment  with  all  sorts  of  hemmed 
ins  and  outs.  She  was  even  trying  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band to  leave  off  tight  pantaloons,  because  if  he  would 
wear  the  ordinary  gun-cases,  she  knew  she  could  make 
them  so  well  that  no  one  would  suspect  the  sex  of  the 
tailor. 

But  by  this  time  Mr.  Barton  has  finished  his  pipe,  the 
candle  begins  to  burn  low,  and  Mrs.  Barton  goes  to  see  if 
Nanny  has  succeeded  in  lulling  "Walter  to  sleep.  Nanny 
is  that  moment  putting  him  in  the  little  cot  by  his 
mother's  bedside;  the  head,  with  its  thin  wavelets  of 
brown  hajr,  indents  the  little  pillow;  and  a  tiny,  waxen, 
dimpled  fist  hides  the  rosy  lips,  for  baby  is  given  to  the 
infantine  peccadillo  of  thumb-sucking. 

So  Nanny  could  now  join  in  the  short  evening  prayer, 
and  all  could  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Barton  carried  up-stairs  the  remainder  of  her  heap 
of  stockings,  and  laid  them  on  a  table  close  to  her  bed- 
side, where  also  she  placed  a  warm  shawl,  removing  her 
candle,  before  she  put  it  out,  to  a  tin  socket  fixed  at  the 
head  of  her  bed.  Her  body  was  very  weary,  but  her  heart 
was  not  heavy,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Woods  the  butcher,  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  shoe-leather;  for  her  heart  so  over- 
flowed with  love,  she  felt  sure  she  was  near  a  fountain  of 
love  that  would  care  for  husband  and  babes  better  than 
she  could  soon  foresee;  so  she  was  soon  asleep.  But  about 
half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  there  were  any 
angels  watching  round  her  bed — and  angels  might  be  glad 
of  such  an  office — they  saw  Mrs.  Barton  rise  up  quietly, 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  slumbering  Amos,  who  was 
snoring  the  snore  of  the  just,  light  her  candle,  prop  her- 
self upright  with  the  pillows,  throw  the  warm  shawl  round 
her  shoulders  and  renew  her  attack  on  the  heap  of  undarned 
stockings.  She  darned  away  until  she  heard  Nanny  stir- 
ring, and  then  drowsiness  came  with  the  dawn;  the  candle 
was  put  out  and  she  sank  into  a  doze.  But  at  nine  o'clock 
ene  was  at  the  breakfast  table,  busy  cutting  bread-and- 
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butter  for  five  hungry  mouths,  while  Nanny,  baby  on  one 
arm,  in  rosy  cheeks,  fat  neck,  and  night-gown,  brought  in 
a  jug  of  hot  milk-and-water.  Nearest  her  mother  sits  the 
nine-year-old  Patty,  the  eldest  child,  whose  sweet,  fair  face 
is  already  rather  grave  sometimes,  and  \vho  always  wants 
to  run  up-stairs  to  save  mamma's  legs,  which  get  so  tired 
of  an  evening.  Then  there  are  four  other  blonde  heads — 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  down 
to  Chubby,  who  is  making  a  round  0  of  her  mouth  to 
receive  a  bit  of  papa's  "baton."  Papa's  attention  was 
divided  between  petting  Chubby,  rebuking  the  noisy  Fred, 
which  he  did  with  a  somewhat  excessive  sharpness,  and  eat- 
ing his  own  breakfast.  He  had  not  yet  looked  at  Mamma, 
and  did  not  know  that  her  cheek  was  paler  than  usual. 
But  Patty  whispered,  "Mamma,  have  you  the  headache? " 

Happily  coal  was  cheap  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shep- 
perton,  and  Mr.  Hackit  would  any  time  let  his  horses  draw 
a  load  for  "the  parson"  without  charge;  so  there  was  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  not  without  need,  for 
the  vicarage  garden,  as  they  looked  out  on  it  from  the 
bow- wind OAV,  was  hard  with  black  frost,  and  the  sky  had 
the  Avhite  woolly  look  that  portends  sno\v. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Barton  mounted  to  his  study,  and 
occupied  himself  in  the  first  place  with  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Oldinport.  It  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  letter  as 
most  clergymen  would  have  written  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  instead  of  perambulate,  the  Rev. 
Amos  wrote  preambulate,  and  instead  of  "if  haply,"  "if 
hapily,"  the  contingency  indicated  being  the  reverse  of 
happ}'.  Mr.  Barton  had  not  the  gift  of  perfect  accuracy 
in  English  orthography  and  syntax,  which  was  unfortunate, 
as  he  was  known  not  to  be  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  not  in  the 
least  suspected  of  being  an  accomplished  Grecian.  These 
lapses,  in  a  man  who  had  gone  through  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  a  university  education,  surprised  the  young 
ladies  of  his  parish  extremely;  especially  the  Misses 
Farquhar,  whom  he  had  once  addressed  in  a  letter  as  Dear 
Mads.,  apparently  an  abreviation  for  Madams.  The  per- 
sons least  surprised  at  the  Eev.  Amos's  deficiencies  were 
his  clerical  brethren,  who  had  gone  through  the  mysteries 
themselves. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Barton  walked  forth  in  cape  and 
boa,  with  the  sleet  driving  in  his  face,  to  read  prayers  at 
the  workhouse,  euphuistically  called  the  "  College."  The 
College  was  a  huge  square  stone  building,  standing  on 
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the  best  apology  for  an  elevation  of  ground  that  could 
be  seen  for  about  ten  miles  round  Shepperton.  A  flat 
ugly  district  this;  depressing  enough  to  look  at  even  on 
the  brightest  days.  The  roads  are  black  with  coal-dust, 
the  brick  houses  dingy  with  smoke;  and  at  that  time — the 
time  of  hand-loom  weavers — every  other  cottage  had  a 
loom  at  its  window,  where  you  might  see  a  pale,  sickly- 
looking  man  or  woman  pressing  a  narrow  chest  against  a 
board,  and  doing  a  sort  of  tread-mill  work  with  legs  and 
arms.  A  troublesome  district  for  a  clergyman;  at  least  to 
one  who,  like  Amos  Barton,  understood  the  "cure  of 
souls"  in  something  more  than  an  official  sense;  for  over 
and  above  the  rustic  stupidity  furnished  by  the  farm- 
laborers,  the  miners  brought  obstreperous  animalism,  and 
the  weavers  an  acrid  Radicalism  and  Dissent.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Hackit  often  observed  that  the  colliers,  who  many  of 
them  earned  better  wages  than  Mr.  Barton,  "passed  their 
time  in  doing  nothing  but  swilling  ale  and  smoking,  like 
the  beasts  that  perish"  (speaking,  we  may  presume,  in  a 
remotely  analogical  sense);  and  in  some  of  the  ale-house 
corners  the  drink  was  flavored  by  a  dingy  kind  of  infidelity, 
something  like  rinsings  of  Tom  Paine  in  ditch-water.  A 
certain  amount  of  religious  excitement  created  by  the  pop- 
ular preaching  of  Mr.  Parry,  Amos's  predecessor,  had 
nearly  died  out,  and  the  religious  life  of  Shepperton  was 
falling  back  toward  low-water  mark.  Here,  you  perceive, 
was  a  terrible  stronghold  of  Satan;  and  you  may  well  pity 
the  Reverend  Amos  Barton,  who  had  to  stand*  single- 
handed  and  summon  it  to  surrender.  We  read,  indeed, 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  before  the  sound  of 
trumpets;  but  we  nowhere  hear  that  those  trumpets  were 
hoarse  and  feeble.  Doubtless  they  were  trumpets  that 
gave  forth  clear  ringing  tones,  and  sent  a  mighty  vibration 
through  brick  and  mortar.  But  the  oratory  of  the  Rever- 
end Amos  resembled  rather  a  Belgian  railway  horn,  which 
shows  praiseworthy  intentions  inadequately  fulfilled.  He 
often  missed  the  right  note  both  in  public  and  private 
exhortation,  and  got  a  little  angry  in  consequence.  For 
though  Amos  thought  himself  strong,  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self strong.  Nature  had  given  him  the  opinion,  btit  not 
the  sensation.  Without  that  opinion  he  would  probably 
never  have  worn  cambric  bands,  but  would  have  been  an 
excellent  cabinetmaker  and  deacon  of  an  Independent 
church,  as  his  father  was  before  him  (he  was  not  a  shoe- 
maker, as  Mr.  Pilgrim  had  reported).  He  might  then 
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have  sniffed  long  and  loud  in  the  corner  of  his  pew  in  Gun 
Street  Chapel;  he  might  have  indulged  in  halting  rhetoric 
at  prayer-meetings,  and  have  spoken  faulty  English  in 
private  life;  and  these  little  infirmities  would  not  have 
prevented  him,  honest  faithful  man  that  he  was,  from 
being  a  shining  light  in  the  Dissenting  circle  of  Bridgeport. 
A  tallow  dip,  of  the  long-eight  description,  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  the  kitchen  candlestick,  and  Betty's  nose  and  eye 
are  not  sensitive  to  the  difference  between  it  and  the  finest 
wax:  it  is  only  when  you  stick  it  in  the  silver  candlestick, 
and  introduce  it  into  the  drawing-room,  that  it  seems  ple- 
bian,  dim,  and  ineffectual.  Alas  for  the  worthy  man,  who, 
like  that  candle,  gets  himself  into  the  wrong  place!  It  is 
only  the  very  largest  souls  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  pity  him — who  will  discern  and  love  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose amid  all  the  bungling  feebleness  of  achievement. 

But  now  Amos  Barton  has  made  his  way  through  the 
sleet  as  far  as  the  College,  has  thrown  off  his  hat,  cape, 
and  boa,  and  is  reading,  in  the  dreary  stone-floored  dining- 
room,  a  portion  of  the  morning  service  to  the  inmates 
seated  on  the  benches  before  him.  Remember,  the  New 
Poor-law  had  not  yet  come  into  operation,  and  Mr.  Barton 
was  not  acting  as  paid  chaplain  of  the  Union,  but  as  the 
pastor  who  had  the  cure  of  all  souls  in  his  parish,  pauper 
as  well  as  other.  After  the  prayers  he  always  addressed  to 
them  a  short  discourse  on  some  subject  suggested  by  the 
lesson  for  the  day,  striving  if  by  this  means  some  edifying 
matter*might  find  its  way  into  the  pauper  mind  and  con- 
science— perhaps  a  task  as  trying  as  you  could  well  imagine 
to  the  faith  and  patience  of  any  honest  clergyman.  For, 
on  the  very  first  bench,  these  were  the  faces  on  which  his 
eye  had  to  rest,  watching  whether  there  was  any  stirring 
under  the  stagnant  surface. 

Right  in  front  of  him — probably  because  he  was  stone- 
deaf,  and  it  was  deemed  more  edifying  to  hear  nothing  at 
a  short  distance  than  at  a  long  one— sat  "  Old  Maxum,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  his  real  patronymic  remaining  a 
mystery  to  most  persons.  A  fine  philological  sense  discerns 
in  this  cognomen  an  indication  that  the  pauper  patriarch 
had  once  been  considered  pithy  and  sententious  in  his 
speech;  but  now  the  weight  of  ninety-five  years  lay  heavy 
on  his  tongue  as  well  as  on  his  ears,  and  he  sat  before  the 
clergyman  with  protruded  chin,  and  munching  mouth,  and 
eyes  that  seemed  to  look  at  emptiness. 

Next  to  him  sat  Poll  Fodge — known  to  the  magistracy 
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of  her  county  as  Mary  Higgins — a  one-eyed  woman,  with 
a  scarred  and  seamy  face,  the  most  notorious  rebel  in  the 
workhouse,  said  to  have  once  thrown  her  broth  over  the 
master's  coat-tails,  and  who,  in  spite  of  nature's  apparent 
safeguards  against  that  contingency,  had  contributed  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Fodge  characteristics  in  the  person  of  a 
small  boy,  who  was  behaving  naughtily  on  one  of  the  back 
benches.  Miss  Fodge  fixed  her  one  sore  eye  on  Mr.  Barton 
with  a  sort  of  hardy  defiance. 

Beyond  this  member  of  the  softer  sex,  at  the  end  of  the 
bench,  sat  "Silly  Jim,"  a  young  man  afflicted  with  hydro- 
cephalus,  who  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  gazed 
at  the  point  of  his  nose.  These  were  the  supporters  of 
Old  Maxum  on  his  right. 

On  his  left  sat  Mr.  Fitchett,  a  tall  fellow,  who  had  once 
been  a  footman  in  the  Oldinport  family,  and  in  that  giddy 
elevation  had  enunciated  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
boiled  beef,  which  had  been  traditionally  handed  down  in 
Shepperton  as  the  direct  cause  of  his  ultimate  reduction  to 
pauper  commons.  His  calves  were  now  shrunken,  and  his 
hair  was  gray  without  the  aid  of  powder;  but  he  still  car- 
ried his  chin  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  a  stiff  cravat;  he 
set  his  delapidated  hat  on  with  a  knowing  inclination 
toward  the  left  ear;  and  when  he  was  on  field-work,  he 
carted  and  uncarted  the  manure  with  a  sort  of  flunkey 
grace,  the  ghost  of  that  jaunty  demeanor  with  which  he 
used  to  usher  in  my  lady's  morning  visitors.  The  flunky 
nature  was  nowhere  completely  subdued  but  in  his  stomach, 
and  he  still  divided  society  into  gentry,  gentry's  flunkeys, 
and  the  people  who  provided  for  them.  A  clergyman 
without  a  flunky  was  an  anomaly,  belonging  to  neither  of 
these  classes.  Mr.  Fitchett  had  an  irrepressible  tendency 
to  drowsiness  under  spiritual  instruction,  and  in  the  recur- 
rent regularity  with  which  he  dozed  off  until  he  nodded 
and  awaked  himself,  he  looked  not  unlike  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  ingeniously  contrived  for  measuring  the  length 
of  Mr.  Barton's  discourse. 

Perfectly  wide-awake,  on  the  contrary,  was  his  left-hand 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Brick,  one  of  those  hard  undying  old 
women,  to  whom  age  seems  to  have  given  a  net-work  of 
wrinkles,  as  a  coat  of  magic  armor  against  the  attacks  of 
winters,  warm  or  cold.  The  point  on  which  Mrs.  Brick 
was  still  sensitive — the  theme  on  which  you  might  possibly 
excite  her  hope  and  fear — was  snuff.  It  seemed  to  be  an 
embalming  powder,  helping  her  soul  to  do  the  office  of  salt, 
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And  now,  eke  out  an  audience  of  which  this  front 
benchf ui  was  a  sample,  with  a  certain  number  of  refractory 
children,  over  whom  Mr.  Spratt,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, exercised  an  irate  surveillance,  and  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  the  university-taught  clergyman,  whose  office  it 
is  to  bring  home  the  gospel  to  a  handful  of  such  souls,  has 
a  sufficiently  hard  task.  For,  to  have  any  chance  of  success, 
short  of  miraculous  intervention,  he  must  bring  his  geo- 
graphical, chronological,  exegetical  mind  pretty  nearly  to 
the  pauper  point  of  view,  or  of  no  view;  he  must  have 
some  approximate  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
doctrines  that  have  so  much  vitality  in  the  plenum  of  bis 
own  brain  will  comport  themselves  in  vacua — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  brain  that  is  neither  geographical,  chronological, 
nor  exegetical.  It  is  a  flexible  imagination  that  can  take 
such  a  leap  as  that,  and  an  adroit  tongue  that  can  adapt 
its  speech  to  so  unfamiliar  a  position.  The  Rev.  Amos 
Barton  had  neither  that  flexible  imagination,  nor  that 
adroit  tongue.  He  talked  of  Israel  and  its  sins,  of 
chosen  vessels  and  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  of  blood  as  a 
medium  of  reconcilliation;  and  he  strove  in  this  way 
to  convey  religious  truth  within  reach  of  the  Fodge  and 
Fitchett  mind.  This  very  morning,  the  first  lesson 
was  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  Mr.  Barton's 
exposition  turned  on  unleavened  bread.  Nothing  in  the 
world  more  suited  to  the  simple  understanding  than 
instruction  through  familiar  types  and  symbols!  But 
there  is  always  this  danger  attending  it,  that  the  interest  or 
comprehension  of  your  hearers  may  stop  short  precisely  at 
the  point  where  your  spiritual  interpretation  begins.  And 
Mr.  Barton  this  morning  succeeded  in  carrying  the  pauper 
imagination  to  the  dough-tub,  but  unfortunately  was  not 
able  to  carry  it  upwards  from  that  well-known  object  to 
the  unknown  truths  which  it  was  intended  to  shadow 
forth. 

Alas!  a  natural  incapacity  for  teaching,  finished  by 
keeping  "terms"  at  Cambridge,  where  there  are  able 
mathematicians,  and  butter  is  sold  by  the  yard,  is  not 
apparently  the  medium  through  which  Christian  doctrine 
will  distil  as  welcome  dew  on  withered  souls. 

And  so,  while  the  sleet  outside  was  turning  to  unques- 
tionable snow,  and  the  stony  dining-room  looked  darker 
and  drearier,  and  Mr.  Fitchett  was  nodding  his  lowest, 
and  Mr.  Spratt  was  boxing  the  boys5  ears  with  a  constant  rin- 
forzando,  as  he  felt  more  keenly  the  approach  of  dinner- 
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time,  Mr.  Barton  wound  up  his  exhortation  with  something 
of  the  February  chill  at  his  heart  as  well  as  his  feet.  Mr. 
Fitchett,  thoroughly  roused  now  the  instruction  was  at  an 
end,  obsequiously  and  gracefully  advanced  to  help  Mr. 
Burton  in  putting  on  his  cape,  while  Mrs.  Brick  rubbed 
her  withered  forefinger  round  and  round  her  little  shoe- 
shaped  snuff-box,  vainly  seeking  for  the  fraction  of  a 
pinch.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Barton  had 
shaken  into  that  little  box  a  small  portion  of  Scotch  high- 
dried,  he  might  have  produced  something  more  like  an 
amiable  emotion  in  Mre.  Brick's  mind  than  anything  she 
had  felt  under  his  morning's  exposition  of  the  unleavened 
bread.  But  our  good  Amos  labored  under  a  deficiency  of 
small  tact  as  well  as  of  small  cash;  and  when  he  observed 
the  action  of  the  old  woman's  forefinger,  he  said  in  his 
brusque  way,  "So  your  snuff  is  all  gone,  eh?" 

Mrs.  Brick's  eyes  twinkled  with  the  visionary  hope  that 
the  parson  might  be  intending  to  replenish  her  box,  at 
least  mediately,  through  the  present  of  a  small  copper. 

"Ah,  well!  you'll  soon  be  going  where  there  is  no  more 
snuff.  You'll  be  in  need  of  mercy  then.  You  must 
remember  that  you  may  have  to  seek  for  mercy  and  not 
find  it,  just  as  you're  seeking  for  snuff." 

At  the  first  sentence  of  this  admonition,  the  twinkle 
subsided  from  Mrs.  Brick's  eyes.  The  lid  of  her  box  went 
"click!"  and  her  heart  was  shut  up  at  the  same  moment. 

But  now  Mr.  Barton's  attention  was  called  for  by  Mr. 
Spratt,  who  was  dragging  a  small  and  unwilling  boy  from 
the  rear.  Mr.  Spratt  was  a  small-featured,  small-statured 
man,  with  a  remarkable  power  of  language,  mitigated  by 
hesitation,  who  piqued  himself  on  expressing  unexception- 
able sentiments  in  unexceptionable  language  on  all 
occasions. 

"Mr.  Barton,  sir — aw — aw — excuse  my  trespassing  on 
your  time — aw — to  beg  that  you 'will  administer  a  rebuke 
to  this  boy;  he  is — aw — aw — most' inveterate  in  ill-behavior 
during  service-time." 

The  inveterate  culprit  was  a  boy  of  seven,  vainly  con- 
tending against  a  cold  in  his  nose  by  feeble  sniffing.  But 
no  sooner  had  Mr.  Spratt  uttered  his  impeachment,  than 
Miss  Fodge  rushed  forward  and  placed  herself  between  Mr. 
Barton  and  the  accused. 

"That's  my  child,  Muster  Barton,"  she  exclaimed, 
further  manifesting  her  maternal  instincts  by  applying  her 
apron  to  her  offspring's  nose.  "He's  al'ys  a-findin' faut 
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wi'  him,  and  a-poundin'  him  for  nothin'.  Let  him  goo  an' 
eat  his  roost  goose  as  is  a-smellin'  up  in  our  noses  while 
we're  a-swallering  them  greasy  broth,  an'  let  my  boy 
alooan." 

Mr.  Spratt's  small  eyes  flashed,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
uttering  sentiments  not  unexceptionable  before  the  clergy- 
man; but  Mr.  Barton,  forseeing  that  a  prolongation  of 
this  episode  would  not  be  to  edification,  said  "Silence!" 
in  his  severest  tones. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  abuse.  Your  boy  is  not  likely  to 
behave  well,  if  you  set  him  the  example  of  being  saucy." 
Then  stooping  down  to  Master  Fodge,  and  taking  him  by 
the  shoulder,  "  Do  you  like  being  beaten?" 

"  No-a." 

"  Then  what  a  silly  boy  you  are  to  be  naughty.  If  you 
were  not  naughty,  you  wouldn't  be  beaten.  But  if  you 
are  naughty,  God  will  be  angry,  as  well  as  Mr.  Spratt;  and 
God  can  burn  you  forever.  That  will  be  worse  than  being 
beaten." 

Master  Fodge's  countenance  was  neither  affirmative  nor 
negative  of  this  proposition. 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Barton,  "if  you  will  be  a  good 
boy,  God  will  love  you,  and  you  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
man.  Now,  let  me  hear  next  Thursday  that  you  have 
been  a  good  boy. " 

Master  Fodge  had  no  distinct  vision  of  the  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  him  from  this  change  of  courses.  But 
Mr.  Barton,  being  aware  that  Miss  Fodge  had  touched  on  a 
delicate  subject  in  alluding  to  the  roast  goose,  was  deter- 
mined to  witness  no  more  polemics  between  her  and  Mr. 
Spratt,  so,  saying  good  morning  to  the  latter,  he  hastily 
left  the  College. 

The  snow  was  falling  in  thicker  and  thicker  flakes,  and 
already  the  vicarage-garden  was  cloaked  in  white  as  he 
passed  through  the  gate.  Mrs.  Barton  heard  him  open 
the  door,  and  ran  out  of  the  sitting-room  to  meet  him. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  feet  are  very  wet,  dear.  What  a  ter- 
rible morning!  Let  me  take  your  hat.  Your  slippers  are 
at  the  fire." 

Mr.  Barton  was  feeling  a  little  cold  and  cross.  It  is 
difficult,  when  you  have  been  doing  disagreeable  duties, 
without  praise,  on  a  snowy  day,  to  attend  to  the  very 
minor  morals.  So  he  showed  no  recognition  of  Milly's 
attentions,  but  simply  suid,  "Fetch  me  my  dressing-go wn, 
will  you?" 
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"  It  is  down,  dear.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  go  into  the 
study,  because  you  said  you  would  letter  and  number  the 
books  for  the  Lending  Library.  Patty  and  I  have  been 
covering  them,  and  they  are  already  in  the  sitting-room." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  those  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Barton, 
as  he  took  off  his  boots  and  put  his  feet  into  the  slippers 
Milly  had  brought  him;  "you  must  put  them  away  into 
the  parlor." 

The  sitting-room  was  also  the  day  nursery  and  school- 
room; and  while  Mamma's  back  was  turned,  Dickey,  the 
second  boy,  had  insisted  on  superseding  Chubby  in  the 
guidance  of  a  headless  horse,  of  the  red-wafered  species, 
which  she  was  drawing  round  the  room,  so  that  when 
Papa  opened  the  door  Chubby  was  giving  tongue  energet- 
ically. 

"  Milly,  some  of  these  children  must  go  away.  I  want 
to  be  quiet." 

"Yes,  dear.  Hush,  Chubby;  go  with  Patty,  and  see 
what  Nanny  is  getting  for  our  dinner.  Now,  Fred  and 
Sophy  and  Dickey,  help  me  to  carry  these  books  into  the 
parlor.  There  are  three  for  Dickey.  Carry  them  steadily." 

Papa  meanwhile  settled  himself  in  his  easy-chair,  and 
took  up  a  work  on  Episcopacy,  which  he  had  from  the 
Clerical  Book  Society;  thinking  he  would  finish  it  and 
return  it  this  afternoon,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Clerical 
Meeting  at  Milby  Vicarage,  where  the  Book  Society  had 
its  headquarters. 

The  Clerical  Meetings  and  Book  Society,  which  had  been 
founded  some  eight  or  ten  months,  had  had  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  When  he  first  came  to 
Shepperton  he  was  simply  an  evangelical  clergyman,  whose 
Christian  experiences  had  commenced  under  the  teaching 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  of  Gun  Street  Chapel,  and  had 
been  consolidated  at  Cambridge  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Simeon.  John  Newton  and  Thomas  Scott  were  his 
doctrinal  ideals;  he  would  have  taken  in  the  "Christian 
Observer"  and  the  "  Record,"  if  he  could  have  afforded  it: 
his  anecdotes  were  chiefly  of  the  pious-jocose  kind,  cur- 
rent in  Dissenting  circles;  and  he  thought  an  Episcopalian 
Establishment  unobjectionable. 

But  by  this  time  the  effect  of  the  Tractarian  agitation 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  backward  provincial  regions, 
and  the  Tractarian  satire  on  the  Low-Church  party  was 
beginning  to  tell  even  on  those  who  disavowed  or  resisted 
Tractarian  doctrines.  The  vibration  of  an  intellectual 
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movement  was  felt  from  the  golden  head  to  the  miry  toes 
of  the  Establishment;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the 
district  round  Milby,  the  market-town  close  to  Shepper- 
ton,  the  clergy  had  agreed  to  have  a  clerical  meeting  every 
month  wherein  they  would  exercise  their  intellects  by  dis- 
cussing theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  cement 
their  brotherly  love  by  discussing  a  good  dinner.  A  Book 
Society  naturally  suggested  itself  as  an  adjunct  of  this 
agreeable  plan;  and  thus,  you  perceive,  there  was  provision 
made  for  ample  friction  of  the  clerical  mind. 

Now,  the  Eev.  Amos  Barton  was  one  of  those  men 
who  have  a  decided  will  and  opinion  of  their  own;  he  held 
himself  bolt  upright,  and  had  no  self-distrust.  He  would 
march  very  determinedly  along  the  road  he  thought  best; 
but  then  it  was  wonderfully  easy  to  convince  him  which 
was  the  best  road.  And  so  a  very  little  unwonted  reading 
and  unwonted  discussion  made  him  see  that  an  Episco- 
palian Establishment  was  much  more  than  unobjectiona- 
ble, and  on  many  other  points  he  began  to  feel  that  he 
held  opinions  a  little  too  far-sighted  and  profound  to  be 
crudely  and  suddenly "  communicated  to  ordinary  minds. 
He  was  like  an  onion  that  has  been  rubbed  with  spices; 
the  strong  original  odor  was  blended  with  something  new 
and  foreign.  The  Low-Church  onion  still  offended  refined 
High-Church  nostrils,  and  the  new  spice  was  unwelcome 
to  the  palate  of  the  genuine  onion-eater. 

We  will  not  accompany  him  to  the  Clerical  Meeting 
to-day,  because  we  shall  probably  want  to  go  thither  some 
day  when  he  will  be  absent.  And  just  now  I  am  bent  on 
introducing  you  to  Mr.  Bridmain  and  the  Countess 
Czerlaski,  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  are  invited  to 
dine  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

OUTSIDE,  the  moon  is  shedding  its  cold  light  on  the 
cold  snow,  and  the  white-bearded  fir-trees  round  Camp 
Villa  are  casting  a  blue  shadow  across  the  white  ground, 
while  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  and  his  wife  are  audibly 
crushing  the  crisp  snow  beneath  their  feet,  as,  about  seven 
o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  they  approach  the  door  of  the 
above-named  desirable  country  residence,  containing  din- 
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ing,  breakfast,  and  drawing-rooms,  etc.,  situated  only 
half  a  mile  from  the  market-town  of  Milby. 

Inside,  there  is  a  bright  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  casting 
a  pleasant  but  uncertain  light  on  the  delicate  silk  dress  of 
a  lady  who  is  reclining  behind  a  screen  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  and  allowing  you  to  discern  that  the  hair  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  seated  in  the  arm-chair  opposite,  with  a 
newspaper  over  his  knees,  is  becoming  decidedly  gray.  A 
little  "King  Charles,"  with  a  crimson  ribbon  round  his 
neck,  who  has  been  lying  curled  up  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  hearth-rug,  has  just  discovered  that  that  zone  is  too 
hot  for  him,  and  is  jumping  on  the  sofa,  evidently  with 
the  intention  of  accommodating  his  person  on  the  silk 
gown.  On  the  table  there  are  two  wax-candles,  which  will 
be  lighted  as  soon  as  the  expected  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door. 

The  knock  is  heard,  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  pres- 
ently Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  are  ushered  in — Mr.  Barton 
erect  and  clerical,  in  a  faultless  tie  and  shining  cranium; 
Mrs.  Barton  graceful  in  a  newly-turned  black  silk. 

"Now  this  is  charming  of  you,"  said  the  Countess  Czer- 
laski,  advancing  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  Milly  with 
careful  elegance.  "  I  am  really  ashamed  of  my  selfishness 
in  asking  my  friends  to  come  and  see  me  in  this  frightful 
weather."  Then,  giving  her  hand  to  Amos,  "And  you, 
Mr.  Barton,  whose  time  is  so  precious!  But  I  am  doing  a 
good  deal  in  drawing  you  away  from  your  labors.  I  have 
a  plot  to  prevent  you  from  martyrising  yourself." 

While  this  greeting  was  going  forward,  Mr.  Bridmain, 
and  Jet  the  spaniel,  looked  on  with  the  air  of  actors  who 
had  no  idea  of  by-play.  Mr.  Bridmain,  a  stiff  and  rather 
thick-set  man,  gave  his  welcome  with  a  labored  cordiality. 
It  was  astonishing  how  very  little  he  resembled  his  beauti- 
ful sister. 

For  the  Countess  Czerlaski  was  uhJcniably  beautiful. 
As  she  seated  herself  by  Mrs.  Barton  on  the  sofa,  Milly's 
eyes,  indeed,  rested  —  must  it  be  confessed? — -chiefly  on 
the  details  of  the  tasteful  dress,  the  rick  silk  of  a  pinkish 
lilac  hue  (the  Countess  always  wore  delicate  colors  in  an 
evening),  the  black  lace  pelerine,  and  the  black  lace  veil 
falling  at  the  back  of  the  small  closely -braided  head.  For 
Milly  had  one  weakness — don't  love  her  any  the  less  for  it, 
it  was  a  pretty  woman's  weakness  —  she  was  fond  of  dress; 
and  often,  when  she  was  making  up  her  own  economical 
millinery,  she  had  romantic  visions  how  nice  it  would  be 
19 
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to  put  on  really  handsome  stylish  things  —  to  have  very 
stiff  balloon  sleeves,  for  example,  without  which  a  woman's 
dress  was  nought  in  those  days.  You  and  I,  too,  reader, 
have  our  weakness,  have  we  not?  which  makes  us  think 
foolish  things  now  and  then.  Perhaps  it  may  lie  in  an 
excessive  admiration  for  small  hands  and  feet,  a  tall  lithe 
figure,  large  dark  eyes,  and  dark  silken  braided  hair.  All 
these  the  Countess  possessed,  and  she  had,  moreover,  a 
delicately-formed  nose,  the  least  bit  curved,  and  a  clear 
brunette  complexion.  Her  mouth,  it  must  be  admitted, 
receded  too  much  from  her  nose  and  chin,  and  to  a 
prophetic  eye  threatened  "nut-crackers"  in  advanced 
age.  But  by  the  light  of  fire  and  wax-candles  that  age 
seemed  very  far  off  indeed,  and  you  would  have  said  that 
the  Countess  was  not  more  than  thirty. 

Look  at  the  two  women  on  the  sofa  together!  The 
large,  fair,  mild-eyed  Milly  is  timid  even  in  friendship: 
it  is  not  easy  to  her  to  speak  of  the  affection  of  which  her 
heart  is  full.  The  lithe,  dark,  thin-lipped  Conntess  is 
racking  her  small  brain  for  caressing  words  and  charming 
exaggerations. 

"And  how  are  all  the  cherubs  at  home?"  said  the 
Countess,  stooping  to  pick  up  Jet,  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer.  "I  have  been  kept  in-doors  by  a  cold  ever 
since  Sunday,  or  I  should  not  have  rested  without  seeing 
you.  What  have  you  done  with  those  wretched  singers, 
Mr.  Barton?" 

"  Oh,  we  have  got  a  new  choir  together,  which  will  go 
on  very  well  with  a  little  practice.  I  was  quite  determined 
that  the  old  set  of  singers  should  be  dismissed,  i  had 
given  orders  that  they  should  not  sing  the  wedding  psah-i. 
as  they  call  it,  again,  to  make  a  new-married  couple  look 
ridiculous,  and  they  sang  it  in  defiance  of  me.  I  could 
put  them  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  if  I  chose  for  to  do 
so,  for  lifting  up  their  voices  in  church  in  opposition  to 
the  clergyman." 

"  And  a  most  wholesome  discipline  that  would  be,"  said 
the  Countess;  "indeed,  you  are  too  patient  and  forbear- 
ing, Mr.  Barton-.  For  my  part,  /  lose  my  temper  when  I 
see  how  far  you  are  from  being  appreciated  in  that 
miserable  Siiepperton." 

If,  as  is  probable,  Mr.  Barton  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  insinuated  compliment,  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
that  dinner  was  announced  just  then,  and  that  he  had  to 
offer  his  arm  to  the  Countess. 
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As  Mr.  Bridmain  was  leading  Mrs.  Barton  to  the  dining- 
room,  he  observed,  "The  weather  is  very  severe." 

"  Very  indeed/'  said  Milly. 

Mr.  Bridmain  studied  conversation  as  an  art.  To  ladies 
he  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  was  accustomed  to  consider 
it  under  three  points  of  view:  as  a  question  of  climate  in 
general,  comparing  England  with  other  countries  in  this 
respect;  as  a  personal  question,  inquiring  how  it  affected 
his  lady  interlocutor  in  particular;  and  as  a  question  of 
probabilities,  discussing  whether  there  would  be  a  change 
or  a  continuance  of  the  present  atmospheric  conditions. 
To  gentlemen  he  talked  politics,  and  he  read  two  daily 
papers  expressly  to  qualify  himself  for  this  function.  Mr. 
Barton  thought  him  a  man  of  considerable  political  infor- 
mation, but  not  of  lively  parts. 

"  And  so  you  are  always  to  hold  your  clerical  meetings 
at  Mr.  Ely's?"  said  the  Countess,  between  her  spoonfuls  of 
Boup.  (The  soup  was  a  little  overspiced.  Mrs.  Short  of 
Camp  Villa,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  her  best  apart- 
ments, gave  only  moderate  wages  to  her  cook. ) 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Barton;  "  Milby  is  a  central  place,  and 
there  are  many  conveniences  in  having  only  one  point  of 
meeting." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Countess,  "  every  one  seems  to 
agree  in  giving  the  precedence  to  Mr.  Ely.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  admire  him.  His  preaching  is  too  cold  for  me. 
Jt  has  no  fervor — no  heart.  I  often  say  to  my  brother,  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  Shepperton  Church  is  not 
too  far  off  for  us  to  go  to;  don't  I,  Edmund?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Bridmain;  "  they  show  us  into  such 
a  bad  pew  at  Milby — just  where  there  is  a  draught  from 
that  door.  I  caught  a  stiff  neck  the  first  time  I  went 
there." 

' '  Oh,  it  is  the  cold  in  the  pulpit  that  affects  me,  not  the 
cold  in  the  pew.  I  was  writing  to  my  friend,  Lady  Porter, 
this  morning,  and  telling  her  all  about  my  feelings.  She 
and  I  think  alike  on  such  matters.  She  is  most  anxious 
that  when  Sir  William. has  an  opportunity  of  giving  away 
the  living  at  their  place,  Dippley,  they  should  have  a 
thoroughly  zealous,  clever  man,  there.  I  have  been 
describing  a  certain  friend  of  mine  to  her,  who,  I  think, 
would  be  just  to  her  mind.  And  there  is  such  a  pretty 
rectory,  Milly;  shouldn't  I  like  to  see  you  the  mistress 
of  it?" 

Milly  smiled  and  blushed  slightly.     The  Rev.  Amos 
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olushed  very  red,  and  gave  a  little  embarrassed  laugh — he 
could  rarely  keep  his  muscles  within  the  limits  of  a  smile. 

At  this  moment  John,  the  man-servant,  approached 
Mrs.  Barton  Avith  a  gravy-tureen,  and  also  with  a  slight 
odor  of  the  stable,  which  usually  adhered  to  him  through- 
out his  in-door  functions.  John  was  rather  nervous;  and 
the  Countess,  happening  to  speak  to  him  at  this  inoppor- 
tune moment,  the  tureen  slipped  and  emptied  itself  on 
Mrs.  Barton's  newly-turned  black  silk. 

"  Oh,  horror!  Tell  Alice  to  come  directly  and  rub  Mrs. 
Barton's  dress/'  said  the  Countess  to  the  trembling  John, 
carefully  abstaining  from  approaching  the  gravy-sprinkled 
spot  on  the  floor  with  her  own  lilac  silk.  But  Air.  Brid- 
main,  who  had  a  strictly  private  interest  in  silks,  good- 
naturedly  jumped  up  and  applied  his  napkin  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Barton's  gown. 

Milly  felt  a  little  inward  anguish,  but  no  ill-tern  per,  and 
tried  to  make  light  of  the  matter  for  the  sake  of  John  {is 
well  as  others.  The  Countess  felt  inwardly  thankful  that 
her  own  delicate  silk  had  escaped,  but  threw  out  lavish 
interjections  of  distress  and  indignation. 

"  Dear  saint  that  you  are,"  she  said,  when  Milly  laughed, 
and  suggested  that,  as  her  silk  was  not  very  glossy  to  begin 
with,  the  dim  patch  would  not  be  much  seen;  "you 
don't  mind  about  these  things,  I  know.  Just  the  same 
sort  of  thing  happened  to  me  at  the  Princess  Wengstein's 
one  day,  on  a  pink  satin.  I  was  in  an  agony.  But  yon 
are  so  indifferent  to  dress;  and  well  you  may  be.  It  is 
you  who  make  dress  pretty,  and  not  dress  that  makes  you 
pretty/' 

Alice,  the  buxom  lady's-maid,  wearing  a  much  better 
dress  than  Mrs.  Barton's,  now  appeared  to  take  MX.  Brid- 
main's  place  in  retrieving  the  mischief,  and  after  a  great 
amount  of  supplementary  rubbing,  composure  was  restored, 
and  the  business  of  dining  was  continued. 

When  John  was  recounting  his  accident  to  the  cook 
in  the  kitchen,  he  observed:  "  Mrs.  Barton's  a  hamable 
woman;  I'd  a  deal  sooner  ha'  throwed  the  gravy  o'er  the 
Countess's  fine  goxvnd.  But  la\vs!  what  tantrums  she'd 
ha'  been  in  arter  the  visitors  was  gone." 

"You'd  a  deal  sooner  not  ha'  throwed  it  down  at  all,  1 
should  think,"  responded  the  unsympathetic  cook,  to 
whom  John  did  not  make  love.  "  Who  d'you  think 's  to 
make  gravy  aiiuff,  if  you're  to  baste  people's  gownds  wi' 
it?" 
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"  Well,"  suggested  John,  humbly,  "  you  should  wet  the 
bottom  of  the  duree  a  bit,  to  hold  it  from  slippin'." 

"'  Wet  your  granny!"  returned  the  cook;  a  retort  which 
she  probably  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  reductio  ad  absur 
dum,  and  which  in  fact  reduced  John  to  silence. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  while  John  was  removing  the 
tea-things  from  the  drawing-room,  and  brushing^  the 
crumbs  from  the  table-cloth  with  an  accompanying  hiss, 
such  as  he  was  wont  to  encourage  himself  with  in  rubbing 
down  Mr.  Bridmain's  horse,  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  thin  green-covered  pamphlet,  and,  pre- 
senting it  to  the  Countess,  said— 

"You  were  pleased,  I  think,  with  my  sermon  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  It  has  been  printed  in  '  The  Pulpit,'  and  I 
thought  you  might  like  a  copy." 

"  That  indeed  I  shall.  I  shall  quite  value  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  that  sermon.  There  was  such  depth  in 
it! — such  argument!  It  was  not  a  sermon  to  be  heard 
only  once.  I  am  delighted  that  it  should  become  gener- 
ally known,  as  it  will  be,  now  it  is  printed  in  '  The  Pul- 
pit'." 

"  Yes,"  said  Milly  innocently,  "  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  editor's  letter."  And  she  drew  out  her  little  pocket- 
book,  where  she  carefully  treasured  the  editorial  autograph, 
while  Mr.  Barton  laughed  and  blushed,  and  said,  "Non- 
sense, Milly!" 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  giving  the  letter  to  the  Countess, 
"  I  am  very  proud  of  the  praise  my  husband  gets." 

The  sermon  in  question,  by  the  by,  was  an  extremely 
argumentative  one  on  the  Incarnation:  which,  as  it.  W.MS 
preached  to  a  congregation  not  one  of  whom  had  any 
doubt  of  that  doctrine,  and  to  whom  the  Socinians  therein 
confuted  were  as  unknown  as  the  Arimaspians,  was  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  the  trouble  and  confuse  the  Shep- 
pertonian  mind. 

"Ah, "said  the  Countess,  returning  the  editor's  letter, 
"  he  may  well  say  he  will  "be  glad  of  other  sermons  from 
the  same  source.  But  I  would  rather  you  should  publish 
your  sermons  in  an  independent  volume,  Mr.  Barton;  it 
would  be  so  desirable  to  luive  them  in  that  shape.  For 
instance,  I  could  send  a  copy  to  the  Dean  of  Eedborough. 
And  there  is  Lord  Blarney,  whom  I  knew  before  he  was 
Chancellor.  I  was  a  special  favorite  of  his,  and  you  can't 
think  what  sweet  things  he  used  to  say  to  me.  I  shall  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  write  to  him  ore  of  these  days 
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sans  fapon,  and  tell  him  how  he  ought  to  dispose  of  the 
next  vacant  living  in  his  gift." 

Whether  Jet,  the  spaniel,  being  a  much  more  knowing 
dog  than  was  suspected,  wished  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  the  Countess's  last  speech,  as  not  accordant  with  his 
ideas  of  wisdom  and  veracity,  I  cannot  say;  but  at  this 
moment  he  jumped  off  her  lap,  and  turning  his  back  upon 
her,  placed  one  paw  on  the  fender,  and  held  the  other  up 
to  warm,  as  if  affecting  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
current  of  conversation. 

But  now  Mr.  Bridmain  brought  out  the  chess-board,  and 
Mr.  Barton  accepted  his  challenge  to  play  him  a  game, 
with  immense  satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Amos  was  vary  fond 
of  chess,  as  most  people  are  who  can  continue  through 
many  years  to  create  interesting  vicissitudes  in  the  game, 
by  taking  long-meditated  moves  with  their  knights,  and 
subsequently  discovering  that  they  have  thereby  exposed 
their  queen. 

Chess  is  a  silent  game;  and  the  Countess's  chat  with 
Milly  is  in  quite  an  under- tone — probably  relating  to 
women's  matters  that  it  would  be  impertinent  for  us  to 
listen  to;  so  we  will  leave  Camp  Villa,  and  proceed  to 
Milby  Vicarage,  where  Mr.  Farquhar  has  sat  out  two  other 
guests  with  whom  he  has  been  dining  at  Mr.  Ely's,  and  is 
now  rather  wearying  that  reverend  gentleman  by  his  pro- 
tracted small-talk. 

Mr.  Ely  was  a  tall,  dark-haired,  distinguished-looking 
man  of  three-and-thirty.  By  the  laity  of  Milby  and  its 
neighborhood  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  quite  remark- 
able powers  and  learning,  who  must  make  a  considerable 
sensation  in  London  pulpits  and  drawing-rooms  on  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  metropolis;  and  by  his  brother 
clergy  he  was  regarded  as  a  discreet  and  agreeable  fellow. 
Mr.  Ely  never  got  into  a  warm  discussion;  he  suggested 
what  might  be  thought,  but  rarely  said  what  he  thought 
himself;  he  never  let  either  men  or  women  see  that  he  was 
laughing  at  them,  and  he  never  gave  any  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laughing  at  him.  In  one  thing  only  he  was 
injudicious.  He  parted  his  dark  wavy  hair  down  the 
middle;  and  as  his  head  was  rather  flat  than  otherwise, 
that  style  of  coiffure  was  not  advantageous  to  him. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  though  not  a  parishioner  of  Mr.  Ely's, 
•was  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  and  thought  he  would 
make  an  unexceptionable  son-in-law,  in  spite  of  his  being 
of  no  particular  "family."  Mr.  Farquhar  was  susceptible 
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on  the  point  of  "  blood  " — his  own  circulating  fluid,  which 
animated  a  short  and  somewhat  flabby  person,  being,  he 
considered,  of  very  superior  quality. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  pomposity  counter- 
acted by  a  lisp,  "  what  an  ath  Barton  makth  of  himthelf 
about  that  Bridmain  and  the  Counteth,  ath  she  callth  her- 
thelf.  After  you  were  gone  the  other  evening,  Mithith 
Farquhar  wath  telling  him  the  general  opinion  about  them 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  got  quite  red  and  angry. 
Bleth  your  thoul,  he  believth  the  whole  thtory  about  her 
Polish  huthband  and  hith  wonderful  ethcapeth;  and  ath 
for  her — why,  he  thinkth  her  perfection,  a  woman  of  motht 
refined  feelingth,  and  no  end  of  thtuff." 

Mr.  Ely  smiled.  "  Some  people  would  say  our  friend 
Barton  was  not  the  best  judge  of  refinement.  Perhaps  the 
lady  flatters  him  a  little,  and  we  men  are  susceptible.  She 
goes  to  Shepperton  Church  every  Sunday — drawn  there, 
let  us  suppose,  by  Mr.  Barton's  eloquence." 

"Pthaw,"  said  Mr.  Farquhar:  "now,  to  my  mind,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  that  woman  to  thee  what  she  ith — 
throwing  her  eyth  about  when  she  cpmth  into  church, 
and  drething  in  a  way  to  attract  attention.  I  should  thay, 
she'th  tired  of  her  brother  Bridmain  and  looking  out  for 
another  brother  with  a  thtronger  family  likeneth.  Mithith 
Farquhar  ith  very  fond  of  Mithith  Barton,  and  ith  quite 
dithtrethed  that  she  should  athothiate  with  thuch  a 
woman,  tho  she  attacked  him  on  the  thubject  pur- 
pothly.  But  I  tell  her  it'th  of  no  uthe,  with  a  pig-headed 
fellow  like  him.  Barton'th  well-meaning  enough,  but  tho 
contheited.  I've  left  off  giving  him  my  advithe." 

Mr.  Ely  smiled  inwardly  and  said  to  himself,  "  What  a 
punishment!"  Bat  to  Mr.  Farquhar  he  said,  "Barton 
might  be  more  judicious,  it  must  be  confessed."  He  was 
getting  tired,  and  did  not  want  to  develop  the  subject. 

"Why,  nobody  vithit-th  them  but  the  Bartonth,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Farquhar,  and  why  should  thuch  people  come 
here,  unleth  they  had  particular  reathonth  for  preferring 
a  neighborhood  where  they  are  not  known?  Pooh!  it 
lookth  bad  on  the  very  fathe  of  it.  You  called  on  them, 
now;  how  did  you  find  them?" 

"Oh! — Mr.  Bridmain  strikes  me  as  a  common  sort  of 
man,  who  is  making  an  effort  to  seem  wise  and  well-bred. 
He  comes  down  on  one  tremendously  with  political  infor- 
mation, and  seems  knowing  about  the  king  of  the  French. 
The  Countess  is  certainly  a  handsome  woman,  but  she 
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puts  on  the  grand  air  a  little  too  powerfully.  Woodcock 
was  immensely  taken  with  her,  and  insisted  on  his  wife's 
calling  on  her  and  asking  her  to  dinner;  but  I  think  Mrs. 
Woodcock  turned  restive  after  the  first  visit,  and  wouldn't 
invite  her  again." 

"Ha,  ha!  Woodcock  hath  alwath  a  thoft  place  in  hith 
heart  for  a  pretty  fathe.  It'th  odd  how  he  came  to  marry 
that  plain  woman,  and  no  fortune  either." 

"Mysteries  of  the  tender  passion,"  said  Mr.  Ely.  "I 
am  not  initiated  yet,  you  know." 

Here  Mr.  Farquhar's  carriage  was  announced,  and  as 
we  have  not  found  his  conversation  particularly  brilliant 
under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Ely's  exceptional  presence,  we 
will  not  accompany  him  home  to  the  less  exciting  atmos- 
phere of  domestic  life. 

Mr.  Ely  threw  himself  with  a  sense  of  relief  into  his 
easiest  chair,  set  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  and  in  this  attitude 
of  bachelor  enjoyment  began  to  read  Bishop  Jebb's  Mem- 
oirs. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

I  AM  by  no  means  sure  that  if  the  good  people  of  Milby 
had  known  the  truth  about  the  Countess  Czerlaski,  they 
would  not  have  been  considerably  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  was  very  far  from  being  as  bad  as  they  imagined. 
Nice  distinctions  are  troublesome.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
say  that  a  thing  is  black,  than  to  discriminate  the  particu- 
lar shade  of  brown,  blue  or  green,  to  which  it  really 
belongs.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
your  neighbor  is  good  for  nothing,  than  to  enter  into  all 
the  circumstances  that  would  oblige  you  to  modify  that 
opinion. 

Besides,  think  of  all  the  virtuous  declamation,  all  the 
penetrating  observation,  which  had  been  built  up  entirely 
on  the  fundamental  position  that  the  Countess  was  a  very 
objectionable  person  indeed,  and  which  would  be  utterly 
overturned  and  nullified  by  the  destruction  of  that  pre- 
miss. Mrs.  Phipps,  the  banker's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Landor, 
the  attorney's  wife,  had  invested  part  of  their  reputation 
for  acuteness  in  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Bridmain  was 
not  the  Countess's  brother.  Moreover,  Miss  Phipps  was 
conscious  that  if  the  Countess  was  not  a  disreputable  per- 
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son,  she,  Miss  Phipps,  had  no  compensating  superiority  in 
virtue  to  set  against  the  other  lady's  manifest  superiority 
in  personal  charms.  Miss  Phipp's  stumpy  figure  and 
unsuccessful  attire,  instead  of  looking  down  from  a  mount 
of  virtue  with  an  aureole  round  its  head,  would  then  be 
seen  on  the  same  level  and  on  the  same  light  as  the  Count- 
ess Czerlaski's  Diana-like  form  and  well-chosen  drapery. 
Miss  Phipps,  for  her  part,  didn't  like  dressing  for  effect — 
she  had  always  avoided  that  style  of  appearance  which  was 
calculated  to  create  a  sensation. 

Then  what  amusing  innuendoes  of  the  Milby  gentlemen 
over  their  wine  would  have  been  entirely  frustrated  and 
reduced  to  nought,  if  you  had  told  them  that  the  Count- 
ess had  really  been  guilty  of  no  misdemeanors  which 
demanded  her  exclusion  from  strictly  respectable  society; 
that  her  husband  had  been  the  veritable  Count  Czerlaski, 
who  had  had  wonderful  escapes,  as  she  said,  and  who, 
as  she  did  not  say,  but  as  was  said  in  certain  circulars, 
once  folded  by  her  fair  hands,  had  subsequently  given 
dancing  lessons  in  the  metropolis;  that  Mr.  Bridmain  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  her  half-brother,  who,  by  unim- 
peached  integrity  and  industry,  had  won  a  partnership  in 
a  silk-manufactory,  and  thereby  a  moderate  fortune,  that 
enabled  him  to  retire,  as  you  see,  to  study  politics,  the 
weather,  and  the  art  of  conversation  at  his  leisure.  Mr. 
Bridmain,  in  fact,  quadragenarian  bachelor  as  he  was,  felt 
extremely  well  pleased  to  receive  his  sister  in  her  widow- 
hood, and  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light  of  her  beauty  and 
title. .  Every  man  who  is  not  a  monster,  a  mathematician, 
or  a  mad  philosopher,  is  the  slave  of  some  women  or  other. 
Mr.  Bridmain  had  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  his 
handsome  sister,  and  though  his  soul  was  a  very  little 
one — of  the  smallest  description  indeed — he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  call  it  his  own.  He  might  be  slightly  recal- 
citrant now  and  then,  as  is  the  habit  of  long-eared  pachy- 
derms, under  the  thong  of  the  fair  Countess's  tongue;  but 
there  seemed  little  probability  that  he  would  ever  get  his 
neck  loose.  Still  a  bachelor's  heart  is  an  outlying  fortress 
that  some  fair  enemy  may  any  day  take  either  by  storm  or 
stratagem;  and  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  Mr. 
Bridmain's  first  nuptials  might  occur  before  the  Countess 
was  quite  sure  of  her  second.  As  it  was,  however,  he  sub- 
mitted to  till  his  sister's  caprices,  never  grumbled  because 
her  dress  and  her  maid  formed  a  considerable  item  beyond 
her  own  little  income  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  and  con- 
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sented  to  lead  with  her  a  migratory  life,  as  personages  on 
the  debatable  ground  between  aristocracy  and  commonalty, 
instead  of  settling  in  some  spot  where  his  five  hundred  a 
year  might  have  won  him  the  definite  dignity  of  a  parochial 
magnate. 

The  Countess  had  her  views  in  choosing  a  quiet  pro- 
vincial place  like  Milby.  After  three  years  of  widowhood, 
she  had  brought  her  feelings  to  contemplate  giving  a  suc- 
cessor to  her  lamented  Czerlaski,  whose  fine  whiskers,  fine 
air,  and  romantic  fortunes  had  won  her  heart  ten  years 
ago,  when,  as  pretty  Caroline  Bridmain,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  five-and-twenty,  she  was  governess  to  Lady  Porter's 
daughters,  whom  he  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
pas  de  basque  and  the  Lancers'  quadrilles.  She  had  had 
seven  years  of  sufficiently  happy  matrimony  with  Czerlaski, 
who  had  taken  her  to  Paris  and  Germany,  and  introduced 
her  there  to  many  of  his  old  friends  with  large  titles  and 
small  fortunes.  So  that  the  fair  Caroline  'had  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  life,  and  had  gathered  therefrom, 
not,  indeed,  any  very  ripe  and  comprehensive  wisdom,  but 
much  external  polish,  and  certain  practical  conclusions  of 
a  very  decided  kind.  One  of  these  conclusions  was,  that 
there  were  things  more  solid  in  life  than  fine  whiskers  and 
a  title,  and  that,  in  accepting  a  second  husband,  she 
would  regard  these  items  as  quite  subordinate  to  a  carriage 
and  a  settlement.  Now,  she  had  ascertained,,  by  tentative 
residences,  that  the  kind  of  bite  she  was  angling  for  was 
difficult  to  be  met  with-  at  watering-places,  which  were 
already  preoccupied  with  abundance  of  angling  beauties, 
and  were  chiefly  stocked  with  men  whose  whiskers  might 
be  dyed,  and  whose  incomes  were  still  more  problematic; 
so  she  had  determined  on  trying  a  neighborhood  where 
people  were  extremely  well  acquainted  with  each  other's 
affairs,  and  where  the  women  were  mostly  ill-dressed  and 
ugly.  Mr.  Bridmain's  slow  brain  had  adopted  his  sister's 
views,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  woman  so  handsome 
and  distinguished  as  the  Countess  must  certainly  make  a 
match  that  might  lift  himself  into  the  region  of  county 
celebrities,  and  give  him  at  least  a  sort  of  cousinship  to  the 
quarter-sessions. 

All  this,  which  was  the  simple  truth,  would  have 
seemed  extremely  flat  to  the  gossips  of  Milby,  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  something  much  more  exciting. 
There  was  nothing  here  so  very  detestable.  It  is  true,  the 
Countess  was  a  little  vain,  a  little  ambitious,  a  little 
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selfish,  a  little  shallow  and  frivolous,  a  little  given  to 
white  lies. —  But  who  considers  such  slight  blemishes',  such 
moral  pimples  as  these,  disqualifications  for  entering  into 
the  most  respectable  society!  Indeed,  the  severest  ladies 
in  Milby  would  have  been  perfectly  aware  that  these  char- 
acteristics would  have  created  no  wide  distinction  between 
the  Countess  Czerlaski  and  themselves;  and  since  it  was 
clear  there  was  a  wide  distinction  —  why,  it  must  lie  in 
the  possession  of  some  vices  from  which  they  were  unde- 
niably free. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Milby  respectability  refused 
to  recognize  the  Countess  Czerlaski,  in  spite  of  her  assidu- 
ous church-going,  and  the  deep  disgust  she  was  known  to 
have  expressed  at  the  extreme  paucity  of  the  congregations 
on  Ash-Wednesdays.  So  she  began  to  feel  that  she  had 
miscalculated  the  advantages  of  a  neighborhood  where 
people  are  well  acquainted  with  each  other's  private 
affairs.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  imagine  how 
welcome  was  the  perfect  credence  and  admiration  she  met 
with  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton.  She  had  been  especially 
irritated  by  Mr.  Ely's  behavior  to  her;  she  felt  sure  that 
he  was  not  in  the  least  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  he 
quizzed  her  conversation,  and  that  he  spoke  of  her  with  a 
sneer.  A  woman  always  knows  where  she  is  utterly  power- 
less, and  shuns  a  coldly  satirical  eye  as  she  would  shun  a 
Gorgon.  And  she  was  especially  eager  for  clerical  notice 
and  friendship,  not  merely  because  that  is  quite  the  most 
respectable  countenance  to  be  obtained  in  society,  but 
because  she  really  cared  about  religious  matters,  and  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  she  was  not  altogether  safe  in  that 
quarter.  She  had  serious  intentions  of  becoming  quite 
pious  —  without  any  reserves  —  when  she  had  once  got  her 
carriage  and  settlement.  Let  us  do  this  one  sly  trick, 
says  Ulysses  to  N~eoptolemus,  and  we  will  be  perfectly 
honest  ever  after  — 

All  edu  gar  toi  cktema  tcs  mches  labein, 
Tolma  dicliaioi  d  autfn-s  ecJiphauoumetha. 

The  Countess  did  not  quote  Sophocles,  but  she  said  to 
herself,  "Only  this  little  bit  of  pretense  and  vanity,  and 
then  I  will  be  quite  good,  and  make  myself  quite  safe  for 
another  world." 

And  as  she  had  by  no  means  such  fine  taste  and  insight 
in  theological '  teaching  as  in  costume,  the  Eev.  Amos 
Barton  seemed  to  her  a  man  not  only  of  learning — 
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that  is  always  understood  with  a  clergyman  —  but  of  much 
power  as  a  spiritual  director.  As  for  Milly,  the  Countess 
really  loved  her  as  well  as  the  preoccupied  state  of  her 
affections  would  allow.  For  you  have  already  perceived 
that  there  Avas  one  being  to  whom  the  Countess  was  absorb- 
ingly devoted,  and  to  whose  desires  she  made  everything 
subservient — namely,  Caroline  Czerlaski,  nee  Bridmain. 

Thus  there  was  really  not  much  affectation  in  her  sweet 
speeches  and  attentions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton.  Still 
their  friendship  by  no  means  adequately  represented  the 
object  she  had  in  view  when  she  came  to  Milby,  and  it  had 
been  for  some  time  clear  to  her  that  she  must  suggest  a 
new  change  of  residence  to  her  brother. 

The  thing  we  look  forward  to  often  conies  to  pass,  but 
never  precisely  in  the  way  we  have  imagined  to  ourselves. 
The  Countess  did  actually  leave  Camp  Villa  before  many 
months  were  passed,  but  under  circumstances  which  had 
not  at  all  entered  into  her  contemplation. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  whose  sad  fortunes  I  have 
undertaken  to  relate,  was,  you  perceive,  in  no  respect  an 
ideal  or  exceptional  character;  and  perhaps  I  am  doing  a 
bold  thing  to  bespeak  your  sympathy  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  was  so  very  far  from  remarkable  —  a  man  whose 
virtues  were  not  heroic,  and  who  had  no  undetected  crime 
within  his  breast;  who  had  not  the  slightest  mystery 
hanging  about  him,  but  was  palpably  and  unmistakably 
commonplace;  who  was  not  even  in  love,  but  had  had  that 
complaint  favorably  many  years  ago.  "  An  utterly  unin- 
teresting character!"  I  think  I  hear  a  lady  reader  exclaim — 
Mrs.  Farthingale,  for  example,  who  prefers  the  ideal  in 
fiction;  to  whom  tragedy  means  ermine  tippets,  adultery, 
and  murder;  and  comedy,  the  adventures  of  some  person- 
age who  is  quite  a  "character." 

But,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  so  very  large  a  majority  of 
your  fellow-countrymen  that  are  of  this  insignificant 
stamp.  At  least  eighty  out  of  a  hundred  of  your  adult 
male  fellow-Britons  returned  in  the  last  census  are  neither 
extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extraordinarily  wicked,  nor  extra- 
ordinarily wise;  their  eyes  are  neither  deep  and  liquid  with 
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sentiment,  nor  sparkling  with  suppressed  witticisms;  they 
have  probably  had  no  hairbreadth  escapes  or  thrilling 
adventures;  their  brains  are  certainly  not  pregnant  with 
genius,  and  their  passions  have  not  manifested  themselves 
at  all  after  the  fashion  of  a  volcano.  They  are  simply 
men  of  complexions  more  or  less  muddy,  whose  conver- 
sation is  more  or  less  bald  and  disjointed.  Yet  these 
commonplace  people — many  of  them — bear  a  conscience, 
and  have  felt  the  sublime  prompting  to  do  the  painful 
right;  they  have  their  unspoken  sorrows,  and  their  sacred 
joys;  their  hearts  have  perhaps  gone  out  toward  their 
first-born,  and  they  have  mourned  over  the  irreclaimable 
dead.  Nay,  is  there  not  a  pathos  in  their  very  insignifi- 
cance— in  our  comparison  of  their  dim  and  narrow 
existence  with  the  glorious  possibilities  of  that  human 
nature  which  they  share? 

Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeakably  if  you 
would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the 
pathos,  the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  human  soul  that  looks  out  through  dull  gray 
eyes,  and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones. 
In  that  case,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  your  not  caring  to 
know  what  further  befell  the  Eev.  Amos  -Barton,  or 
of  your  thinking  the  homely  details  I  have  to  tell  at  all 
beneath  your  attention.  As  it  is,  you  can,  if  you  please, 
decline  to  pursue  my  story  farther;  and  you  Avill  easily 
find  reading  more  to  your  taste,  since  I  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  many  remarkable  novels,  full  of  strik- 
ing situations,  thrilling  incidents,  and  eloquent  writing, 
have  appeared  only  within  the  last  season. 

Meanwhile,  readers  who  have  begun  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  Eev.  Amos  Barton  and  his  wife,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Oldinport  lent  the  twenty  pounds.  But 
twenty  pounds  are  so6*n  exhausted  when  twelve  are  due  as 
back  payment  to  the  butcher,  and  when  the  possession  of 
eight  extra  sovereigns  in  February  weather  is  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  order  a  new  greatcoat.  And  though  Mr. 
Bridmain  so  far  departed  from  the  necessary  economy 
entailed  on  him  by  the  Countess's  elegant  toilette  and 
expensive  maid,  as  to  choose  a  handsome  black  silk,  stiff, 
as  his  experienced  eye  discerned,  with  the  genuine  strength 
of  its  own  texture,  and  not  with  the  factitious  strength  of 
gum,  and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Barton,  in  retrieval  of  the 
accident  that  had  occurred  at  his  table,  yet,  dear  me — as 
every  husband  has  heard — what  is  the  present  of  a  gown 
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when  you  are  deficiently  furnished  with  the  et-ceteras  of 
apparel,  and  when,  moreover,  there  are  six  children 
whose  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  is  something  incredible  to 
the  non-maternal  mind? 

Indeed,  the  equation  of  income  and  expendit.ure  was 
offering  new  and  constantly  accumulating  difficulties  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton;  for  shortly  after  the  birth  of  little 
Walter,  Milly's  aunt,  who  had  lived  with  her  ever  since 
her  marriage,  had  withdrawn  herself,  her  furniture,  and 
her  yearly  income  to  the  household  of  another  niece; 
prompted  to  that  step,  very  probably,  by  a  slight  "tiff" 
with  the  Rev.  Amos,  which  occurred  while  Milly  was  up- 
stairs, and  proved  one  too  many  for  the  elderly  lady's 
patience  and  magnanimity.  Mr.  Barton's  temper  was  a 
little  warm;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  elderly  maiden  ladies 
are  known  to  be  susceptible;  so  we  will  not  suppose  that 
all  the  blame  lay  on  his  side — the  less  so,  as  he  had  every 
motive  for  humoring  an  inmate  whose  presence  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  Miss 
Jackson's  departure,  and.  to  a  fine  ear,  the  howl  of  the 
wolf  was  audibly  approaching. 

It  was  a  sad  thing,  too,  that  when  the  last  snow  had 
melted,  when  the  purple  and  yellow  crocuses  were  coming 
up  in  the  garden,  and  the  old  church  was  already  half 
pulled  down,  Milly  had  an  illness  which  made  her  lips 
look  pale,  and  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  not  exert  herself  for  some  time.  Mr.  Brand,  the 
Shepperton  doctor  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Pilgrim,  ordered 
her  to  drink  port  wine,  and  it  was  quite  necessary  to  have 
a  charwoman  very  often,  to  assist  Hanny  in  all  the  extra 
work  that  fell  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Hackit,  who  hardly  ever  paid  a  visit  to  any  one  but 
her  oldest  and  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  Patten,  now  took 
the  unusual  step  of  calling  at  the  vicarage  one  morning; 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  unsentimental  eyes  as  she  saw 
Milly  seated  pale  and  feeble  in  the  parlor,  unable  to  per- 
severe in  sewing  the  pinafore  that  lay  on  the  table  beside 
her.  Little  Dickey,  a  boisterous  boy  of  five,  with  large 
pink  cheeks  and  sturdy  legs,  was  having  his  turn  to  sit 
with  Mamma,  and  was  squatting  quiet  as  a  mouse  at  her 
knee,  holding  her  soft  white  hand  between  his  little  red 
black-nailed  fists.  He  was  a  boy  whom  Mrs.  Hackit,  in  a 
severe  mood,  had  pronounced  "stocky"  (a  word  that 
etymologically,  in  all  probability,  conveys  some  allusion  to 
an  instrument  of  punishment  for  the  refractory);  but 
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seeing  him  thus  subdued  into  goodness,  she  smiled  at  him 
with  her  kindest  smile,  and,  stooping  down,  suggested  a 
kiss — a  favor  which  Dickey  resolutely  declined. 

"  Now  do  you  take  nourishing  things  enough?"  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Hackit's  first  questions,  and  Milly  endeavored  to 
make  it  appear  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  much  in  danger 
of  being  over-fed  and  led  into  self-indulgent  habits  as  her- 
self. But  Mrs.  Hackit  gathered  one  fact  from  her  replies, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Brand  had  ordered  port  wine. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  Dickey  had 
been  furtively  stroking  and  kissing  the  soft  white  hand; 
so  that  at  last,  when  a  pause  came,  his  mother  said,  smil- 
ingly, "Why  are  you  kissing  my  hand,  Dickey?" 

"  It  id  to  yovely,"  answered  Dickey,  who,  you  observe, 
was  decidedly  backward  in  his  pronunciation. 

Mrs.  Hackit  remembered  this  little  scene  in  after  days, 
and  thought  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  pity  of  the 
"stocky  boy." 

The  next  day  there  came  a  hamper  with  Mrs.  Hackit's 
respects;  and  on  being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
half-a-dozen  of  port-wine  and  two  couples  of  fowls.  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  too,  was  very  kind;  insisted  on  Mrs.  Barton's 
rejecting  all  arrowroot  but  hers,  which  was  genuine  Indian, 
and  carried  away  Sophy  and  Fred  to  stay  Avith  her  a  fort- 
night. These  and  other  good-natured  attentions  made  the 
trouble  of  Milly 's  illness  more  bearable;  but  they  could 
not  prevent  it  from  swelling  expenses,  and  Mr.  Barton 
began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  representing  his  case  to 
a  certain  charity  for  the  relief  of  needy  curates. 

Altogether,  as  matters  stood  in  Shepperton,  the  parish- 
ioners were  more  likely  to  have  a  strong  sense  that  the 
clergyman  needed  their  material  aid,  than  that  they  needed 
his  spiritual  aid, — not  the  best  state  of  things  in  this  age 
and  country,  where  faith  in  men  solely  on  the  ground  of 
their  spiritual  gifts  has  considerably  diminished,  and 
especially  unfavorable  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Amos, 
whose  spiritual  gifts  would  not  have  had  a  very  command- 
ing power  even  in  an  age  of  faith. 

But,  you  ask,  did  not  the  Countess  Czerlaski  pay  any 
attention  to  her  friends  all  this  time?  To  be  sure  she  did. 
She  was  indefatigable  in  visiting  her  "sweet  Milly,"  and 
sitting  with  her  for  hours  together.  It  may  seem  remark- 
able to  you  that  she  neither  thought  of  taking  away  any  of 
the  children,  nor  of  providing  for  any  of  Milly's  probable 
wants;  but  ladies  of  rank  and  of  luxurious  habits,  you 
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know,  cannot  be  expected  to  surmise  the  details  of  poverty. 
She  put  a  great  deal  of  eau-de-Cologne  on  Mrs.  Barton's 
pocket-handkerchief,  rearranged  her  pillow  and  footstool, 
kissed  her  cheeks,  wrapped  her  in  a  soft  warm  shawl  from 
her  own  shoulders,  and  amused  her  with  stories  of  the  life 
she  had  seen  abroad.  When  Mr.  Barton  joined  them 
she  talked  of  Tractarianism,  of  her  determination  not  to 
re-enter  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life,  and  of  her  anxiety 
to  see  him  in  a  sphere  large  enough  for  his  talents.  Milly 
thought  ner  sprightliness  and  affectionate  warmth  quite 
charming,  and  was  very  fond  of  her;  while  the  Eev.  Amos 
had  a  vague  consciousness  that  he  had  risen  into  aristo- 
cratic life,  and  only  associated  with  his  middle-class 
parishioners  in  a  pastoral  and  parenthetic  manner. 

However,  as  the  days  brightened,  Milly's  cheeks  and 
lips  brightened  too;  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  was  almost 
as  active  as  ever,  though  watchful  eyes  might  have  seen 
that  activity  was  not  easy  to  her.  Mrs.  Hackit's  eyes  were 
of  that  kind,  and  one  day,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  hud 
been  dining  with  her  for  the  first  time  since  Milly's  illness, 
she  observed  to  her  husband —  "That  poor  thing's  dread- 
ful weak  an*  dilicate;  she  won't  stan'  havin'  many  more 
children." 

Mr.  Barton,  meanwhile,  had  been  indefatigable  in  his 
vocation.  He  had  preached  two  extemporary  sermons 
every  Sunday,  at  the  work-house,  where  a  room  had  been 
fitted  up  for  divine  service,  pending  the  alterations  in  the 
church;  and  had  walked  the  same  evening  to  a  cottage  at 
one  or  other  extremity  of  his  parish  to  deliver  another  ser- 
mon, still  more  extemporary,  in  an  atmosphere  impreg- 
nated with  spring  -  flowers  and  perspiration.  After  all 
these  labors  you  will  easily  conceive  that  he  was  consider- 
ably exhausted  by  half -past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  that  a  supper  at  a  friendly  parishioner's,  with  a  glass, 
or  even  two  glasses,  of  brandy-and- water  after  it,  was  a  wel- 
come reinforcement.  Mr.  Barton  was  not  at  all  an  ascetic; 
he  thought  the  benefits  of  fasting  were  entirely  confined 
to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation;  he  was  fond  of  relax- 
ing himself  with  a  little  gossip;  indeed,  Miss  Bond,  and 
other  ladies  of  enthusiastic  views,  sometimes  regretted 
that  Mr.  Barton  did  not  more  uninterruptedly  exhibit  a 
superiority  to  the  things  of  the  flesh.  Thin  ladies,  who 
take  little  exercise,  and  whose  livers  are  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  stimulants,  are  so  extremely  critical  about  one's 
personal  habits!  And,  after  all,  the  Rev.  Amos  never 
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came  near  the  borders  of  a  vice.  His  very  faults  were 
middling — he  was  not  very  ungrammutical.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  superlative  in  anything;  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  superlatively  middling,  the"  quintessential  extract  of 
mediocrity.  If  there  was  any  one  point  on  which  he  showed 
an  inclination  to  be  excessive,  it  was  confidence  in  his  own 
shrewdness  and  ability  in  practical  matters,  so  that  he  was 
very  full  of  plans  which  were  something  like  his  moves  in 
chess — admirably  well  calculated,  supposing  the  state  of 
the  case  were  otherwise.  For  example,  that  notable  plan 
of  introducing  anti-Dissenting  books  into  his  Lending 
Library  did  not  in  the  least  appear  to  have  bruised  the 
head  of  the  Dissent,  though  it  had  certainly  made  Dissent 
strongly  inclined  to  bite  the  Rev.  Amos's  heel.  Again,  he 
vexed  the  souls  of  his  churchwardens  and  influential 
parishioners  by  his  fertile  suggest]' veness  as  to  what  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  church 
repairs,  and  other  ecclesiastical  secularities. 

"I  never  saw  the  like  to  parsons,"  Mr.  Hackit  said  one 
day  in  conversation  with  his  brother  churchwarden,  Mr. 
Bond;  "they're  al'ys  for  meddling  with  business,  an'  they 
know  no  more  about  it  than  my  black  filly." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Bond,  "they're  too  high  learnt  to  have 
much  common-sense." 

"  Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Hackit,  in  a  modest  and  dubious 
tone,  as  if  throwing  out  a  hypothesis  which  might  be  con- 
sidered bold,  "  I  should  say  that's  a  bad  sort  of  eddication 
as  makes  folks  unreasonable." 

So  that,  you  perceive,  Mr.  Barton's  popularity  was  in 
that  precarious  condition,  in  that  toppling  and  contingent 
state,  in  which  a  very  slight  push  from  a  malignant  des- 
tiny would  utterly  upset  it.  That  push  was  not  long  in 
being  given,  as  you  shall  hear. 

One  fine  May  morning,  when  Amos  was  out  on  his  paro- 
chial visits,  and  the  sunlight  was  streaming  through  the 
oow-window  of  the  sitting  room,  where  Milly  was  seated 
at  her  sewing,  occasionally  looking  up  to  glance  at  the 
children  playing  in  the  garden,  there  came  a  l^ud  rap  at 
the  door,  which  she  at  once  recognised  at  the  Countess's, 
and  that  well-dressed  lady  presently  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  with  her  veil  drawn  over  her  face.  Milly  was  not  at 
all  surprised  or  sorry  to  see  her;  but  when  the  Countess 
threw  up  her  veil,  and  showed  that  her  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  she  was  both  surprised  and  sor^ry. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter,  dear  Caroline?" 
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Caroline  threw  down  Jet,  who  gave  a  little  yelp;  then 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Milly's  neck,  and  began  to  sob; 
then  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  begged  for  a  glass 
of  water;  then  she  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl;  and  by 
the  time  Milly's  imagination  had  exhausted  itself  in  con- 
juring up  calamities,  she  said — 

"Dear,  how  shall  I  tell  you?  I  am  the  most  wretched 
woman.  To  be  deceived  by  a  brother  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  devoted — to  see  him  degrading  himself — giving 
himself  utterly  to  the  dogs!" 

"What  can  it  be?"  said  Milly,  who  began  to  picture  to 
herself  the  sober  Mr.  Bridmain  taking  to  brandy  and 
betting. 

"  He  is  going  to  be  married — to  marry  my  own  maid, 
that  deceitful  Alice,  to  whom  I  have  been  the  most  indul- 
gent mistress.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  disgrace- 
ful? so  mortifying?  so  disreputable?" 

"  And  has  he  only  just  told  you  of  it?"  said  Milly,  who, 
having  really  heard  of  worse  conduct,  even  in  her  innocent 
life,  avoided  a  direct  answer. 

"  Told  me  of  it!  he  had  not  evsn  the  grace  to  do  that. 
I  went  into  the  dining-room  suddenly  and  found  him 
kissing  her — disgusting  at  his  time  of  life,  is  it  not? — and 
when  I  reproved  her  for  allowing  such  liberties,  she 
turned  round  saucily,  and  said  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  my  brother,  and  she  saw  no  shame  in  allowing 
him  to  kiss  her.  Edmund  is  a  miserable  coward,  you 
know,  and  looked  frightened;  but  when  she  asked  him  to 
say  whether  it  was  not  so,  he  tried  to  summon  up  courage 
and  say  yes.  I  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  this  morning 
I  have  been  questioning  Edmund,  and  find  that  he  is  bent 
on  marrying  this  woman,  and  that  he  has  been  putting  off 
telling  me — because  he  was  ashamed  of  himself,  I  suppose. 
I  couldn't  possibly  stay  in  the  house  after  this,  with  my 
own  maid  turned  mistress.  And  now,  Milly,  I  am  come 
to  throw  myself  on  your  charity  for  a  week  or  two.  Will 
you  take  me  in?" 

"  That  we  will,"  said  Milly,  "  if  you  will  only  put  up  with 
our  poor  rooms  and  wa}r  of  living.  It  will  be  delightful 
to  have  you ! " 

"It  will  soothe  me  to  be  with  you  and  Mr.  Barton  a 
little  while.  I  feel  quite  iinable  to  go  among  my  other 
friends  just  at  present.  What  those  two  wretched  people 
will  do  I  don't  know! — leave  the  neighborhood  at  once,  I 
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hope.  I  entreated  my  brother  to  do  so,  before  he  disgraced 
himself." 

When  Amos  came  home,  he  joined  his  cordial  welcome 
and  sympathy  to  Milly's.  By-and-by  the  countess's  for- 
midable boxes,  which  she  had  carefully  packed  before  her 
indignation  drove  her  away  from  Camp  Villa,  arrived  at 
the  vicarage,  and  were  deposited  in  the  spare  bedroom,  and 
in  two  closets,  not  spare,  which  Milly  emptied  for  their 
reception.  A  week  afterward,  the  excellent  apartments  at 
Camp  Villa,  comprising  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  three 
bedrooms  and  a  dressing-room,  were  again  to  let,  and  Mr. 
Bridmain's  sudden  departure,  together  with  the  Countess 
Czerlaski's  installation  as  a  visitor  at  Shepperton  Vicarage, 
became  a  topic  of  general  conversation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  keen-sighted  virtue  of  Milby  and  Shepperton 
saw  in  all  this  a  confirmation  of  its  worst  suspicions,  and 
pitied  the  Eev.  Amos  Barton's  gullibility. 

But  when  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
slipped  by  without  witnessing  the  Countess's  departure — 
when  summer  and  harvest  had  fled,  and  still  left  her 
behind  them  occupying  the  spare  bedroom  and  the  closets, 
and  also  a  large  proportion  of  Mrs.  Barton's  time  and 
attention,  new  surmises  of  a  very  evil  kind  were  added  to 
the  old  rumors,  and  began  to  take  the  form  of  settled  con- 
victions in  the  minds  even  of  Mr.  Barton's  most  friendly 
parishioners. 

And  now,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  accomplished 
writer  to  apostrophise  calumny,  to  quote  Virgil,  and  to 
show  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  most  ingenious  things 
which  have  been  said  on  that  subject  in  polite  literature. 

But  what  is  opportunity  to  the  man  who  can't  use  it? 
An  unfecundated  egg,  which  the  waves  of  time  wash  away 
into  nonentity.  So,  as  my  memory  is  ill-furnished,  and 
my  note-book  still  worse,  I  am  unable  to  show  myself 
cither  erudite  or  eloquent  apropos  of  the  calumny  whereof 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  was  the  victim.  I  can  only 
ask  my  reader, — did  you  ever  upset  your  ink-bottle,  and 
watch,  in  helpless  agony,  the  rapid  spread  of  Stygian 
blackness  over  your  fair  manuscript  or  fairer  table-cover? 
With  a  like  inky  swiftness  did  gossip  now  blacken  the 
reputation  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  causing  the  unfriendly 
to  scorn  and  even  the  friendly  to  stand  aloof,  at  a  time 
when  difficulties  of  another  kind  were  fast  thickening 
around  him. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

November  morning,  at  least  six  months  after  the 
Countess  Czerlaski  had  taken  up  her  residence  at  the  vic- 
arage, Mrs.  Hackit  heard  that  her  neighbor  Mrs.  Patten 
had  an  attack  of  her  old  complaint,  vaguely  called  "the 
spasms/'  Accordingly,  about  eleven  o'clock,  she  put  on 
her  velvet  bonnet  and  cloth  cloak,  with  a  long  boa  and 
muff  large  enough  to  stow  a  prize  baby  in;  for  Mrs.  Hackit 
regulated  her  costume  by  the  calendar,  and  brought  out 
her  furs  on  the  first  of  November,  whatever  might  be  the 
temperature.  She  was  riot  a  woman  weakly  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  shilly-shally  proceedings.  If  the  season 
didn't  know  what  it  ought  to  do,  Mrs.  Hackit  did.  In 
her  best  days  it  was  always  sharp  weather  at  "  Gunpowder 
Plot,"  and  she  didn't  like  new  fashions. 

And  this  morning  the  weather  was  very  rationally  in 
accordance  with  her  costume,  for  as  she  made  her  way 
through  the  fields  to  Cross  Farm,  the  yellow  leaves  on  the 
hedge-girt  elms,  which  showed  bright  and  golden  against 
the  low-hanging  purple  clouds,  were  being  scattered  across 
the  grassy  path  by  the  coldest  of  November  winds.  '  "Ah," 
Mrs.  Hackit  thought  to  herself,  '•  I  daresay  we  shall  have 
a  sharp  pinch  this  winter,  and  if  we  do,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  it  takes  the  old  lady  off.  They  say  a  green  Yule 
makes  a  fat  churchyard;  but  so  does  a  white  Yule,  too,  for 
that  matter.  When  the  stool's  rotten  enough,  no  matter 
who  sits  on  it." 

However,  on  her  arrival  at  Cross  Farm,  the  prospect  of 
Mrs.  Patten's  decease  was  again  thrown  into  the  dim  dis- 
tu"ice  in  her  imagination,  for  Miss  Janet  Gibbs  met  her 
with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Patten  was  much  better,  and  led 
her,  without  any  preliminary  announcement,  to  the  old 
lady's  bedroom.  Janet  had  scarcely  reached  the  end  of 
her  circumstantial  narrative  how  the  attack  came  on  and 
what  were  her  aunt's  sensations — a  narrative  to  which  Mrs. 
Patten,  in  her  neatly-plaited  nightcap,  seemed  to  listen 
with  a  contemptuous  resignation  to  her  niece's  historical 
inaccuracy,  contenting  herself  with  occasionally  confound- 
ing Janet  by  a  shake  of  the  head — when  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  yard  pavement  announced  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Pilgrim,  whose  large,  top-booted  person  presently 
made  its  appearance  up-stairs.  He  found  Mrs.  Patten 
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going  on  so  well  that  there  was  no  need  to  look  solemn. 
He  might  glide  from  condolence  into  -gossip  without 
offence,  and  the  temptation  of  having  Mrs.  Hackit's  ear 
was  irresistible. 

"  What  a  disgraceful  business  this  is  turning  out  of  your 
parson's,"  was  the  remark  with  which  he  made  this  agree- 
able transition,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  been  leaning  toward  the  patient. 

"Eh,  dear  me!  "said  Mrs.  Hackit,  "  disgraceful  enough. 
I  stuck  to  Mr.  Barton  as  long  as  I  could,  for  his  wife's 
sake;  but  I  can't  countenance  such  goings-on.  It's  hateful 
to  see  that  woman  coming  with  'em  to  service  of  a  Sunday, 
and  if  Mr.  Hackit  Avasn't  churchwarden  and  I  didn't  think 
it  wrong  to  forsake  one's  own  parish,  I  should  go  to 
Knebley  Church.  There's  a  many  parish'ners  as  do." 

"I  used  to  think  Barton  was  only  a  fool,"  observed  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he  was  conscious  of 
having  been  weakly  charitable.  "I  thought  he  was 
imposed  upon  and  led  away  by  those  people  when  they 
first  came.  But  that'o  impossible  now." 

"  Oh,  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  in  your  face/'  said  Mrs. 
Hackit,  unreflectingly,  not  perceiving  the  equivoque  in 
her  comparison — "  comin'  to  Milby,  like  a  sparrow  perchin' 
on  a  bough,  as  I  may  say,  with  her  brother,  as  she  called 
him;  and  then  all  on  a  sudden  the  brother  goes  off  with 
himself,  and  she  throws  herself  on  the  Bartons.  Though 
what  could  make  her  take  up  with  a  poor  notomise  of  a 
parson,  as  hasn't  got  enough  to  keep  wife  and  children, 
there's  One  above  knows — /don't." 

"  Mr.  Barton  may  have  attractions  we  don't  know  of," 
said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  who  piqued  himself  on  a  talent  for  sar- 
casm. "  The  Countess  has  no  maid  now,  and  they  say 
Mr.  Barton  is  handy  in  assisting  at  her  toilette — laces  her 
boots,  and  so  forth." 

"Tilette,  be  fiddled!"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  with  indignant 
boldness  of  metaphor;  "  an'  there's  that  poor  thing  a-sew- 
ing  her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  them  children — an'  another 
comin'  on.  "What  she  must  have  to  go  through !  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  turn  my  back  on  her.  But  she's  i'  the 
Avrong  to  let  herself  be  put  upon  i'  that  irianner." 

"Ah!  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Farquhar  about  that  the 
other  day.  She  said,  '  I  think  Mrs.  Barton  a  v-e-r-y 
w-e-a-k  w-o-m-a-n.":  (Mr.  Pilgrim  gave  this  quotation 
with  slow  emphasis,  as  if  he  thought  Mrs.  Farquhar  had 
uttered  a  remarkable  sentiment.)  "They  find  it  impos- 
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sible  to  invite  her  to  their  house  while  she  has  that  equiv- 
ocal person  staying  with  her." 

"Well!"  remarked.  Miss  Gibbs,  "if  I  was  a  wife, 
nothing  should  induce  me  to  bear  what  Mrs.  Barton  does." 

"Yes,  it's  fine  talking,"  said  Mrs.  Patten,  from  her 
pillow;  "old  maids'  husbands  are  aFys  well-managed.  If 
you  Avas  a  wife  you'd  be  as  foolish  as  your  betters, "belike." 

"All  my  wonder  is,"  observed  Mrs.  Hackit,  "how  the 
Bartons  make  both  ends  meet.  You  may  depend  on  it, 
she's  got  nothing  to  give  'em;  for  I  understand  as  he's 
been  havin'  money  from  some  clergy  charity.  They  said 
at  fust  as  she  stuffed  Mr.  Barton  wi'  notions  about  her 
writing  to  the  Chancellor  an'  her  fine  friends,  to  give  him 
a  living.  However,  I  don't  know  what's  true  an'  what's 
false.  Mr.  Barton  keeps  away  from  our  house  now,  for  I 
gave  him  a  bit  o'  my  mind  one  day.  Maybe  he's  ashamed 
of  himself.  He  seems  to  me  to  look  dreadful  thin  an'  har- 
assed of  a  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  he  must  be  aware  he's  getting  into  bad  odor  every- 
where. The  clergy  are  quite  disgusted  with  his  folly. 
They  say  Carpe  would  be  glad  to  get  Barton  out  of  the 
curacy  if  he  coald;  but  he  can't  do  that  without  coming  to 
Shepperton  himself,  as  Barton's  a  licensed  curate;  and  he 
wouldn't  like  that,  I  suppose." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Patten  showed  signs  of  uneasiness, 
which  recalled  Mr.  Pilgrim  to  professional  attentions;  and 
Mrs.  Hackit,  observing  that  it  was  Thursday,  and  she  must 
see  after  the  butter,  said  good-bye,  promising  to  look  in 
again  soon,  and  bring  her  knitting. 

This  Thursday,  by  the  by,  is  the  first  in  the  month — the 
day  on  which  the  Clerical  Meeting  is  held  at  Milby  Vicar- 
age; and  as  the  Eev.  Amos  Barton  has  reasons  for  not 
attending,  he  will  very  likely  be  a  subject  of  conversation 
among  his  clerical  brethren.  Suppose  we  go  there,  and  hear 
whether  Mr.  Pilgrim  has  reported  their  opinion  correctly. 

There  is  not  a  numerous  party  to-day,  for  it  is  a  season 
of  sore  throats-  and  catarrhs;  so  that  the  exegetical  and 
theological  discussions,  which  are  the  preliminary  of  dining, 
have  not  been  quite  so  spirited  as  usual;  and  although  a 
question  relative  tb  the  Epistle  of  Jude  has  not  been  quite 
cleared  up,  the  striking  of  six  by  the  church  clock,  and  the 
simultaneous  announcement  of  dinner,  are  sounds  that  no 
one  feels  to  be  importunate. 

Pleasant  (when  one  is  not  in  the  least  bilious)  to  enter  a 
comfortable  dining-room,  where  the  closely-drawn  red  cur- 
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tains  glow  with  the  double  light  of  fire  and  candJe,  where 
glass  and  silver  are  glittering  on  the  pure  damask,  and  a  soup- 
tureen  gives  a  hint  of  the  fragrance  that  will  presently 
rush  out  to  inundate  your  hungry  senses,  and  prepare  them, 
by  the  delicate  visitation  of  atoms,  for  the  keen  gusto  of 
ampler  contact!  Especially  if  you  have  confidence  in  the 
dinner-giving  capacity  of  your  host — if  you  know  that  he 
is  not  a  man  who  entertains  grovelling  views  of  eating  and 
drinking  as  a  mere  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
dead  to  all  the  finer  influences  of  the  palate,  expects  his 
guests  to  be  brilliant  on  ill-flavored  gravies  and  the  cheap- 
est Marsala.  Mr.  Ely  was  particularly  worthy  of  such  confi- 
dence, and  his  virtues  as  an  Amphitryon  had  probably  con- 
tributed quite  as  much  as  the  central  situation  of  Milby  to 
the  selection  of  his  house  as  a  clerical  rendezvous.  He 
looks  particularly  graceful  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and, 
indeed,  on  all  occasions  where  he  acts  as  president  or  mode- 
rator: he  is  a  man  who  seems  to  listen  well,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent amalgam  of  dissimilar  ingredients. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as  ''Vice/'  sits  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes,  rector  and  magistrate,  a  man  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, with  a  mellifluous  voice  and  the  readiest  of  tongues. 
Mr.  Fellowes  once  obtained  a  living  by  the  persuasive 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the  fluency  with  which  he 
interpreted  the  opinions  of  an  obese  and  stammering 
baronet,  so  as  to  give  that  elderly  gentleman  a  very  pleas- 
ing perception  of  his  own  wisdom.  Mr.  Fellows  is  a  very 
successful  man,  and  has  the  highest  character  everywhere 
except  in  his  own  parish,  where,  doubtless  because  his 
parishioners  happen  to  be  quarrelsome  people,  he  is  always 
at  fierce  feud  with  a  farmer  or  two,  a  colliery  proprietor,  a 
grocer  who  was  once  churchwarden,  and  a  tailor  who 
formerly  officiated  as  clerk. 

At  Mr.  Ely's  right  hand  you  see  a  very  small  man  with 
a  sallow  and  somewhat  puffy  face,  whose  hair  is  brushed 
straight  up,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a 
height  somewhat  less  disproportionate  to  his  sense  of  his 
own  importance  than  the  measure  of  five  feet  three 
accorded  him  by  an  oversight  of  nature.  This  is  the  Eev. 
Archibald  Duke,  a  very  dyspeptic  and  evangelical  man, 
who  takes  the  gloomiest  view  of  mankind  and  their  pros- 
pects, and  thinks  the  immense  sale  of  the  "Pickwick 
Papers,"  recently  completed,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  original  sin.  Unfortunately,  though  Mr.  Duke  was  not 
burdened  with  a  family,  his  yearly  expenditure  was  apt 
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considerably  to  exceed  his  income;  and  the  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances resulting  from  this,  together  with  heavy  meat- 
breakfasts,  may  probably  have  contributed  to  his  despond- 
ing views  of  the  world  generally. 

Next  to  him  is  seated  Mr.  Furness,  a  tall  young  man, 
with  blonde  hair  and  whiskers,  Avho  was  plucked  at  Cam- 
bridge entirely  owing  to  his  genius;  at  least  I  know  that 
he  soon  afterward  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
were  considered  remarkably  beautiful  by  many  young- 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Furness  preached  his 
own  sermons,  as  any  one  of  tolerable  critical  acumen 
might  have  certified  by  comparing  them  with  his  poems; 
in  both  there  was  an  exuberance  of  metaphor  and  simile 
entirely  original,  and  not  in  the  least  borrowed  from  any 
resemblance  in  the  things  compared. 

On  Mr.  Furness's  left  you  see  Mr.  Pugh,  another  young 
curate,  of  much  less  marked  characteristics.  He  had  not 
published  any  poems;  he  had  not  even  been  plucked;  ho 
had  neat  black  whiskers  and  a  pale  complexion;  read 
prayers  and  a  sermon  twice  every  Sunday,  and  might  be 
seen  any  day  sallying  forth  on  his  parochial  duties  in  a 
white  tie,  a  well-brushed  hat,  a  perfect  suit  of  black  and 
well-polished  boots — an  equipment  which  he  probably  sup- 
posed hieroglyphically  to  represent  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  parishoners  of  Whittlecombe. 

Mr.  Pugh's  vis-a-vis  is  the  Eev.  Martin  Cleves,  a  man 
about  forty — middle-sized,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  neg- 
ligently-tied cravat,  large,  irregular  features,  and  a  large 
head  thickly  covered  with  lanky  brown  hair.  To  a  super- 
ficial glance,  Mr.  Cleaves  is  the  plainest  and  least  clerical- 
looking  of  the  party;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  the  true 
parish  priest,  the  pastor  beloved,  consulted,  relied  on  by 
his  flock;  a  clergyman  who  is  not  associated  with  the 
undertaker,  but  thought  of  as  the  surest  helper  under  a 
difficulty,  as  a  monitor  who  is  encouraging  rather  than 
severe.  Mr.  Cleves  has  the  wonderful  art  of  preaching 
sermons  which  the  wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith  can 
understand;  not  because  he  talks  condescending  twaddle, 
but  because  he  can  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  knows  how  to 
disencumber  ideas  of  their  wordy  frippery.  Look  at  him 
more  attentively,  and  you  will  see  that  his  face  is  a  very 
interesting  one — that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humor  and 
feeling  playing  in  his  gray  eyes,  and  about  the  corners  of 
his  roughly-cut  mouth:  —  a  man,  you  observe,  who  has 
most  likely  sprung  from  the  harder-working  section  of  the 
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middle  class,  and  has  hereditary  sympathies  with  the 
checkered  life  of  the  people.  He  gets  together  tlie  work- 
ing men  in  his  parish  on  a  Monday  evening,  and  gives 
them  a  sort  of  conversational  lecture  on  useful  practical 
matters,  telling  them  stories,  or  reading  some  select  pas- 
sages from  an  agreeable  book,  and  commenting  on  them-, 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  the  first  laborer  or  artisan  in  Triple- 
gate  what  sort  of  man  the  parson  was,  he  would  say, — "a 
uncommon  knowing  sensible,  free-spoken  gentleman;  very 
kind  an'  good-natur'd  too."  Yet  for  all  this  he  is  perhaps 
the  best  Grecian  of  the  party,  if  we  except  Mr.  Baird,  the 
young  man  on  his  left. 

Mr.  Baird  has  since  gained  considerable  celebrity  as  an 
original  writer  and  metropolitan  lecturer,  but  at  that  time 
he  used  to  preach  in  a  little  church  something  like  a  barn, 
to  a  congregation  consisting  of  three  rich  farmers  and 
their  servants,  about  fifteen  laborers,  and  the  due  propor- 
tion of  women  and  children.  The  rich  farmers  understood 
him  to  be  "very  high  learnt";  but  if  you  had  interrogated 
them  for  a  more  precise  description,  they  would  have  said 
that  he  was  "  a  thinnish-faced  man,  with  a  sort  o'  cast  in 
his  eye,  like." 

Seven,  altogether  a  delightful  number  for  a  dinner- 
party, supposing  the  units  to  be  delightful,  but  everything 
depends  on  that.  During  dinner  Mr.  Fellowes  took  the 
lead  in  the  conversation,  which  set  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  mangold- wurzel  and  the  rotation  of  crops;  for  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes and  Mr.  Cleves  cultivated  their  own  glebes.  Mr. 
Ely,  too,  had  some  agricultural  notions,  and  even  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Duke  was  made  alive  to  that  class  of  mundane 
subjects  by  the  possession  of  some  potato-ground.  The 
two  young  curates  talked  a  little  aside  during  these  discus- 
sions, which  had  imperfect  interest  for  their  unbeneficed 
minds;  and  the  transcendental  and  near-sighted  Mr.  Baird 
seemed  to  listen  somewhat  abstractedly,  knowing  little 
more  of  potatoes  and  mangold-wurzel  than  that  they  were 
some  form  of  the  "Conditioned." 

"What  a  hobby  farming  is  with  Lord  Watling!"  said 
Mr.  Fellowes,  when  the  cloth  was  being  drawn.  "I  went 
over  his  farm  at  Tetterley  with  him  last  summer.  It  is 
really  a  model  farm;  first-rate  dairy,  grazing  and  wheat 
land,  and  such  splendid  farm -buildings!  An  expensive 
hobby,  though.  He  sinks  a  good  deal  of  money  there, 
I  fancy.  He  has  a  great  whim  for  black  cattle,  and  he 
sends  that  drunken  old  Scotch  bailiff  of  his  to  Scotland 
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every  year,  with  hundreds  in  his  pocket,  to  buy  these 
beasts."' 

"By  the  by/'  said  Mr.  Ely,  "do  you  know  who  is  the 
man  to  whom  Lord  Watling  has  given  the  Bramhill  liv- 
ings?" 

"A  man  named  Sargent.  I  knew  him  at  Oxford.  His 
brother  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  very  useful  to  Lord  Watling 
in  that  ugly  Brounsell  affair.  That's  why  Sargent  got  the 
living." 

"Sargent,"  said  Mr.  Ely.  "I  know  him.  Isn't  he  a 
showy,  talkative  fellow;  has  written  travels  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  something  of  that  sort?" 

"That's  the  man." 

"He  was  at  Witherington  once,  as  Bagshawe's  curate. 
He  got  into  rather  bad  odor  there,  through  some  scandal 
about  a  flirtation,  I  think." 

"Talking  of  scandal,"  returned  Mr.  Fellowes,  "have 
you  heard  the  last  story  about  Barton?  Nisbett  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  dines  alone  with  the 
Countess  at  six,  while  Mrs.  Barton  is  in  the  kitchen 
acting  as  cook." 

"Rather  an  apocryphal  authority,  Nisbett,"  said  Mr. 
Ely. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Cleves,  with  good-natured  humor 
twinkling  in  his  eyes,  "depend  upon  it,  that  is  a  cor- 
rupt version.  The  original  text  is,  that  they  all  dined 
together  with  six —  meaning  six  children — and  that  Mrs. 
Barton  is  an  excellent  cook." 

"  I  wish  dining  alone  together  may  be  the  worst  of  that 
sad  business,"  said  the  Rev.  Archibald  Duke,  in  a  tone 
implying  that  his  wish  was  a  strong  figure  of  speech. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Fellowes,  filling  his  glass  and  looking 
jocose,  "  Barton  is  certainly  either  the  greatest  gull  in 
existence,  or  he  has  some  cunning  secret, —  some  philtre 
or  other  to  make  himself  charming  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair 
lady.  It  isn't  all  of  us  that  can  make  conquests  when  our 
ugliness  is  past  its  bloom." 

"The  lady  seemed  to  have  made  a  conquest  of  him 
at  the  very  outset,"  said  Mr.  Ely.  "I  was  immensely 
amused  one  night  at  G-ranby's  when  he  was  telling  us  her 
story  about  her  husband's  adventures.  He  said,  'When 
she  told  me  the  tale,  I  felt  I  don't  know  how, —  I  felt  it 
from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  feet.'" 

Mr.  Ely  gave  these  words  dramatically,  imitating  the 
Rev.  Amos's  fervor  and  symbolic  action,  and  every  one 
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mughed  except  Mr.  Duke,  whose  after-dinner  view  of 
things  was  not  apt  to  be  jovial.  He  said  — 

"I  think  some -of  us  ought  to  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Barton  on  the  scandal  he  is  causing.  He  is  not  only 
imperiling  his  own  soul,  hut  the  souls  of  his  flock." 

"Depend  upon  it/'  said  Mr.  Cleves,  "there  is  some 
simple  explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  if  we  only  happened 
to  know  it.  Barton  has  always  impressed  me  as  a  right- 
minded  man,  who  has  the  knack  of  doing  himself  injustice 
by  his  manner." 

"  Now  /  never  liked  Barton,"  said  Mr.  Fellowes.  "  He's 
not  a  gentleman.  Why  he  used  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  that  canting  Prior,  who  died  a  little  while  ago; — a 
fellow  who  soaked  himself  with  spirits,  and  talked  of  the 
Gospel  through  an  inflamed  nose." 

"The  Countess  has  given  him  more  refined  tastes  I 
daresay,"  said  Mr.  Ely. 

"Well,"  observed  Mr.  Cleves,  "the  poor  fellow  must 
have  a  hard  pull  to  get  along,  with  his  small  income  and 
large  family.  Let  us  hope  the  Countess  does  something 
toward  making  the  pot  boil." 

"Not  she,"  said  Mr.  Duke;  "there  are  greater  signs  of 
poverty  about  them  than  ever." 

"Well,  come,"  returned  Mr.  Cleves,  who  could  be 
caustic  sometimes,  and  who  was  not  at  all  fond  of  his  rever- 
end brother,  Mr.  Duke,  "that's  something  in  Barton's 
favor  at  all  events.  He  might  be  poor  without  showing 
signs  of  poverty." 

Mr.  Duke  turned  rather  yellow,  which  was  his  way  of 
blushing,  and  Mr.  Ely  came  to  his  relief  by  observing — 

"They're  making  a  very  good  piece  of  work  of  Shepper- 
ton  Church.  Dolby,  the  architect,  who  has  it  in  hand,  is 
a  very  clever  fellow." 

"It's  he  who  has  been  doing  Coppeton  Church,"  said 
Mr.  Furness.  "  They've  got  it  in  excellent  order  for  the 
visitation." 

This  mention  of  the  visitation  suggested  the  Bishop,  and 
thus  opened  a  wide  duct,  which  entirely  diverted  the 
stream  of  animadversion  froni  that  small  pipe — that  capil- 
lary vessel,  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton. 

The  talk  of  the  clergy  about  their  Bishop  belongs  to  the 
esoteric  part  of  their  profession;  so  we  will  at  once  quit  the 
dining-room  at  Milby  Vicarage,  lest  we  should  happen  to 
overhear  remarks  unsuited  to  the  lav  understanding,  and 
perhaps  dangerous  to  our  repose  of  mind, 
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CHAPTER   VII.  ' 

I  DARE  say  the  long  residence  of  the  Countess  Czerlaski 
at  Shepperton  Vicarage  is  very  puzzling  to  you  also,  deal- 
reader,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Barton's  clerical  brethren;  the 
more  so,  as  I  hope  you  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  put 
that  very  evil  interpretation  on  it  which  evidently  found 
acceptance  with  the  sallow  and  dyspeptic  Mr.  Duke,  and 
with  the  florid  and  highly  peptic  Mr.  Fellows.  You  have- 
seen  enough,  I  trust,  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  to  !>;• 
convinced  that  he  was  more  apt  to  fall  into  a  blunder  than 
into  a  sin — more  apt  to  be  deceived  than  to  incur  a  neces- 
sity for  being  deceitful:  and  if  you  have  a  keen  eye  for 
physiognomy,  you  will  have  detected  that  the  Countess 
Czerlaski  loved  herself  far  too  well  to  get  entangled  in  an 
unprofitable  vice. 

How,  then,  you  will  say,  could  this  fine  lady  choose  to 
quarter  herself  on  the  establishment  of  a  poor  curate, 
where  the  carpets  were  probably  falling  into  holes,  where 
the  attendance  was  limited  to  a  maid-of-all  work,  and 
where  six  children  were  running  loose  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening?  Surely 
you  must  be  straining  probability. 

Heaven  forbid  !  For,  not  having  a  lofty  imagination, 
as  you  perceive,  and  being  unable  to  invent  thrilling  inci- 
dents for  your  amusement,  my  only  merit  must  lie  in  the 
truth  with  which  I  represent  to  you  the  humble  experience 
of  ordinary  fellow-mortals.  I  wish  to  stir  your  sympathy 
Avith  commonplace  troubles — to  win  your  tears  for  real 
sorrow:  sorrow  such  as  may  live  next  door  to  you — such  as 
walks  neither  in  rags  nor  in  velvet,  but  in  very  ordinary, 
decent  apparel. 

Therefore,  that  you  may  dismiss  your  suspicions  as  to 
the  truth  of  my  picture,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  that,  at 
the  time  the  Countess  Czerlaski  left  Camp  Villa  in  dud- 
geon, she  had  only  twenty  pounds  in  her  pocket,  being  about 
one-third  of  the  income  she  possessed  independently  of  her 
brother.  You  will  then  perceive  that  she  was  in  the 
extremely  inconvenient  predicament  of  having  quarreled, 
not  indeed  with  her  bread  and  cheese,  but  certainly  with 
her  chicken  and  tart — a  predicament  all  the  more  incon- 
venient to  her,  because  the  habit  of  idleness  had  quite  un- 
fitted her  for  earning  those  necessary  superfluities,  and 
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because,  with  all  her  fascinations,  she  had  not  secured  any 
enthusiastic  friends  whose  houses  were  open  to  her,  and  who 
were  dying  to  see  her.  Tims  she  had  completely  checkmated 
herself,  unless  she  could  resolve  on  one  unpleasant  move — 
namely,  to  humble  herself  to  her  brother,  and  recognize 
his  wife.  This  seemed  quite  impossible  to  her  as  long  as 
she  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  make  the  first 
advances;  and  in  this  flattering  hope  she  remained  month 
after  month  at  Shepperton  Vicarage,  gracefully  over- 
looking the  deficiencies  of  accommodation,  and  feeling 
that  she  was  really  behaving  charmingly.  "  Who  indeed," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "could  do  otherwise,  with  a  lovely, 
gentle  creature  like  Milly?  I  shall  really  be  sorry  to  leave 
the  poor  thing." 

So,  though  she  lay  in  bed  till  ten,  and  came  down  to  a 
separate  breakfast  at  eleven,  she  kindly  consented  to  dine 
as  early  as  five,  when  a  hot  joint  was  prepared,  which 
coldly  furnished  forth  the  children's  table  the  next  day; 
she  considerately  prevented  Milly  from  devoting  herself 
too  closely  to  the  children,  by  insisting  on  reading,  talk- 
ing, and  walking  with  her;  and  she  even  began  to  em- 
broider a  cap  for  the  next  baby,  which  must  certainly  be 
a  girl,  and  be  named  Caroline. 

After  the  first  month  or  two  of  her  residence  at  the 
Vicarage,  the  Kev.  Amos  Barton  became  aware — as, 
indeed,  it  was  unavoidable  that  he  should — of  the  strong 
disapprobation  it  drew  upon  him,  and  the  change  of 
feeling  toward  him  which  it  was  producing  in  his  kindest 
parishioners.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  still  believed  in 
the  Countess  as  a  charming  and  influential  woman,  dis- 
posed to  befriend  him,  and,  in  any  case,  he  could  hardly 
hint  departure  to  a  lady  guest  who  had  been  kind  to  him 
and  his,  and  who  might  any  day  spontaneously  announce 
the  termination  of  her  visit;  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  felt  some  contemptu- 
ous indignation  toward  people  who  were  ready  to  imagine 
evil  of  him;  and,  lastly,  he  had,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, a  strong  will  of  his  own,  so  that  a  certain  obstinacy 
and  defiance  mingled  itself  with  his  other  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

The  one  unpleasant  consequence  which  was  not  to  be 
evaded  or  counteracted  by  any  mere  mental  state,  was  the 
increasing  drain  on  his  slender  purse  for  household  ex- 
penses, to  meet  which  the  remittance  he  had  received 
from  the  clerical  charity  threatened  to  be  quite  inade- 
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quate.  Slander  may  be  defeated  by  equanimity:  but 
courageous  thoughts  will  not  pay  your  baker's  bill,  and 
fortitude  is  nowhere  considered  legal  tender  for  beef. 
Month  after  month  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Kev. 
Amos's  affairs  became  more  and  more  serious  to  him,  and 
month  after  month,  too,  wore  away  more  and  more  of  that 
armor  of  indignation  and  defiance  with  which  he  had  at 
first  defended  himself  from  the  harsh  looks  of  faces  that 
were  once  the  friendliest. 

But  quite  the  heaviest  pressure  of  the  trouble  fell  on 
Milly  —  on  gentle,  uncomplaining  Milly — whose  delicate 
body  was  becoming  daily  less  fit  for  all  the  many  things 
that  had  to  be  done  between  rising  and  up  and  lying  down. 
At  first,  she  thought  the  Countess's  visit  would  not  last 
long,  and  she  was  quite  glad  to  incur  extra  exertion  for  the 
sake  of  making  her  friend  comfortable.  I  can  hardly  bear 
to  think  of  all  the  rough  work  she  did  with  those  lovely 
hands  —  all  by  the  sly,  without  letting  her  husband  know 
anything  about  it,  and  husbands  are  not  clairvoyant:  how 
she  salted  bacon,  ironed  shirts  and  cravats,  put  patches  on 
patches,  and  redarned  darns.  Then  there  was  the  tas-k  of 
mending  and  eking  out  baby-linen  in  prospect,  and  the 
problem  perpetually  suggesting  itself  how  she  and  Nanny 
should  manage  when  there  was  another  baby,  as  there 
would  be  before  many  months  were  past. 

When  time  glided  on,  and  the  Countess's  visit  did  not 
end,  Milly  was  not  blind  to  any  phase  of  their  position. 
She  knew  of  the  slander;  she  was  aware  of  the  keeping 
aloof  of  old  friends;  but  these  she  felt  almost  entirely  on 
her  husband's  account.  A  loving  woman's  'world  lies 
Avithin  the  four  walls  of  her  own  home;  and  it  is  only 
through  her  husband  that  she  is  in  any  electric  communi- 
cation Avith  the  world  beyond.  Mrs.  Simkins  may  have 
looked  scornfully  at  her,  but  baby  crows  and  holds  out  his 
little  arms  none  the  less  blithely;  Mrs.  Tomkins  may  have 
left  off  calling  on  her,  but  her  husband  comes  home  none 
the  less  to  receive  her  care  and  caresses;  it  has  been  wet 
and  gloomy  out  of  doors  to-day,  but  she  has  looked  well 
after  the  shirt  buttons,  has  cut  out  baby's  pinafores,  and 
half  finished  Willy's  blouse. 

So  it  was  with  Milly.  She  was  only  vexed  that  her 
husband  should  be  vexed  —  only  wounded  because  he  was 
misconceived.  But  the  difficulty  about  ways  and  means 
she  felt  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Her  rectitude  was 
alarmed  lest  they  should  have  to  make  tradesmen  wait  for 
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their  money;  her  motherly  love  dreaded  the  diminution  of 
comforts  for  the  children;  and  the  sense  of  her  own  failing 
health  gave  exaggerated  force  to  these  fears. 

Milly  could  no  longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Countess  was  inconsiderate,  if  she  did  not  allow  herself  to 
entertain  severer  thoughts;  and  she  began  to  feel  that  it 
would  soon  be  a  duty  to  tell  her  frankly  that  they  really 
could  not  afford  to  have  her  visit  farther  prolonged.  But 
a  process  was  going  forward  in  two  other  minds,  which 
ultimately  saved  Milly  from  having  to  perform  this  painful 
task.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  the  Countess  was  getting  weary  of 
Shepperton  —  weary  of  waiting  for  her  brother's  overtures 
which  never  came;  so,  one  fine  morning,  she  reflected  that 
forgiveness  was  a  Christian  duty,  that  a  sister  should  be 
placable,  that  Mr.  Bridmain  must  feel  the  need  of  her 
advice,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  three  years, 
and  that  very  likely  "that  woman"  didn't  make  the  poor 
man  happy.  In  this  amiable  frame  of  mind  she  wrote  a 
very  affectionate  appeal,  and  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Bridmain, 
through  his  banker. 

Another  mind  that  was  being  wrought  up  to  a  climax 
was  Nanny's,  the  maid-of-all-work,  who  had  a  warm  heart 
and  a  still  warmer  temper.  Nanny  adored  her  mistress: 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  was  "ready  to  kiss  the 
ground  as  the  missis  trod  on  ";  and  Walter,  she  considered, 
was  her  baby,  of  whom  she  was  as  jealous  as  a  lover.  But 
she  had,  from  the  first,  very  slight  admiration  for  the 
Countess  Czerlaski.  That  lady,  from  Nanny's  point  of 
view,  was  a  personage  always  "  drawed  out  i'  fine  clothes," 
the  chief  result  of  whose  existence  was  to  cause  additional 
bed-making,  carrying  of  hot  water,  laying  of  table-cloths, 
and  cooking  of  dinners.  It  was  a  perpetually  heightening 
"aggravation"  to  Nanny  that  she  and  her  mistress  had  to 
"slave."  more  than  ever,  because  there  was  this  fine  lady 
in  the  house. 

"An' she  pays  nothin' for't,  neither,"  observed  Nanny 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Tomms,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  tailoring 
line,  who  occasionally — simply  out  of  a  taste  for  dialogue — 
looked  into  the  vicarage  kitchen  of  an  evening.  "  I  know 
the  master's  shorter  o'  money  than  iver,  an'  it  meks  no 
end  o'  difference  i'  th'  housekeepin' —  her  bein'  here,  besides 
bein'  obliged  to  have  a  charwoman  constant." 

"  There's  fine  stories  i'  the  village  about  her,"  said  Mr. 
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Tomms.  They  say  as  Muster  Barton's  great  wi'  her,  or 
else  she'd  niver  stop  here." 

"  Then  they  say  a  passill  o'  lies,  an'  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  go  an'  tell  'em  o'er  again.  Do  you  think  as  the 
master,  as  has  got  a  wife  like  the  missis,  'ud  go  running 
arter  a  stuck-up  piece  o'  goods  like  that  Countess,  as  isn't 
fit  to  black  the  missis's  shoes?  I'm  none  so  fond  o' the 
master,  but  I  know  better  on  him  nor  that." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Mr.  Tomms,  humbly. 

"B'lieve  it?  You'd  ha' been  a  ninuy  if  yer  did.  An' 
she's  a  nasty,  stingy  thing,  that  Countess.  She's  niver 
giv  me  a  sixpence  nor  an  old  rag,  neither,  sin'  here  she's 
been.  A-lyin'  a  bed  an'  a-comin'  down  to  breakfast  when 
other  folks  wants  their  dinner!" 

If  such  was  the  state  of  Nanny's  mind  as  early  as  the 
end  of  August,  when  this  dialogue  with  Mr.  Tomms 
occurred,  you  may  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  by  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  that  at  that  time  a  very 
slight  spark  might  any  day  cause  the  long-smouldering 
anger  to  flame  forth  in  open  indignation. 

That  spark  happened  to  fall  the  very  morning  that  Mrs. 
Hackit  paid  the  visit  to  Mrs.  Patten,  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter.  Nanny's  dislike  of  the  Countess  extended  to  the 
innocent  dog  Jet,  whom  she  "couldn't  a-bear  to  see  made 
a  fuss  wi'  like  a  Christian.  An'  the  little  ouzel  must  be 
washed,  too,  ivery  Saturday,  as  if  there  wasn't  children 
enoo  to  wash,  wi'out  washin'  dogs." 

Now,  this  particular  morning  it  happened  that  Milly 
was  quite  too  poorly  to  get  up,  and  Mr.  Barton  observed 
to  Nanny,  on  going  out,  that  he  would  call  and  tell  Mr. 
Brand  to  come.  These  circumstances  were  already  enough 
to  make  Nanny  anxious  and  susceptible.  But  the  Countess, 
comfortably  ignorant  of  them,  came  down  as  usual  about 
eleven  o'clock  to  her  seperate  breakfast,  which  stood  ready 
for  her  at  that  hour  in  the  parlor;  the  kettle  singing  on 
the  hob  that  she  might  make  her  own  tea.  There  was  a 
little  jug  of  cream,  taken  according  to  custom  from  last 
night's  milk,  and  specially  saved  for  the  Countess's  break- 
fast. Jet  always  awaited  his  mistress  at  her  bedroom 
door,  and  it  was  her  habit  to  carry  him  down  stairs. 

"Now,  my  little  Jet,"  she  said,  putting  him  down  gently 
on  the  hearth-rug,  "you  shall  have  a  nice,  nice  break- 
fast." 

Jet  indicated  that  he  thought  that  observation  extremely 
pertinent  and  well-timed,  by  immediately  raising  himself 
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on  his  hind  legs,  and  the  Countess  emptied  the  cream-jug 
into  the  saucer.  Now  there  was  usually  a  small  jug  of 
milk  standing  on  the  tray  by  the  side  of  the  cream,  and 
destined  for  Jet's  breakfast,  but  this  morning  Nanny,  being 
' '  moithered,"  had  forgotten  that  part  of  the  arrangements, 
so  that  when  the  Countess  had  made  her  tea,  she  perceived 
there  was  no  second  jug,  arid  rang  the  bell.  Nanny 
appeared,  looking  very  red  and  heated — the  fact  was,  she 
had  been  "  doing  up  "  the  kitchen  fire,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  work  which  by  no  means  conduces  to  blandness  of 
temper. 

"Nanny,  you  have  forgotten  Jet's  milk;  will  you  bring 
me  some  more  cream,  please?" 

This  was  just  a  little  too  much  for  Nanny's  forbearance. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say.  Here  am  I  wi'  my  hands  full  o'  the 
children  an'  the  dinner,  and  missis  ill  a-bed,  and  Mr. 
Brand  a-comin';  and  I  must  run  o'er  the  village  to  get 
more  cream,  'cause  you've  give  it  to  that  nasty  little  blacka- 
moor." 

"Is  Mrs.  Barton  ill?" 

"  111 — yes — I  should  think  she  is  ill,  and  much  you  care. 
She's  likely  to  be  ill,  moithered  as  she  is  from  rnornin'  to 
night,  wi'  folks  as  had  better  be  elsewhere." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  behaving  in  this  way?" 

"Mean?  Why  I  mean  as  the  missis  is  a-slavin'  her  life 
out  an'  a-sittinj  up  o'  nights,  for  folks  as  are  better  able  to 
wait  of  her,  i'stid  o'  lyin'  a-bed  an'  doin'  nothin'  all  the 
blessed  day,  but  mek  work." 

"  Leave  the  room  and  don't  be  insolent." 

"Insolent!  I'd  better  be  insolent  than  like  what  some 
folks  is, — a-livin'  on  other  folks,  an'  bringin'  a  bad  name 
on  'em  into  the  bargain." 

Here  Nanny  flung  out  of-  the  room,  leaving  the  lady  to 
digest  this  unexpected  breakfast  at  her  leisure. 

The  Countess  was  stunned  for  a  few  moments,  but  when 
she  began  to  recall  Nanny's  words,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  very  unpleasant  conclusions  from  them,  or  of 
failing  to  see  her  present  position  at  the  vicarage  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  The  interpretation  too  of  Nanny's 
allusion  to  a  "bad  name"  did  not  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  -Countess's  imagination,  and  she  saw  the  necessity  of 
quitting  Shepperton  without  delay.  Still,  she  would  like 
to  wait  for  her  brother's  letter — no — she  would  ask  Milly 
to  forward  it  to  her — still  better,  she  would  go  at  once  to 
21 
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London,  inquire  her  brother's  address  at  his  banker's,  and 
go  to  see  him  without  preliminary. 

She  went  up  to  Milly's  room,  and,  after  kisses  and 
inquiries,  said — "I  find,  on  consideration,  dear  Milly, 
from  the  letter  I  had  yesterday,  that  I  must  bid  you  good- 
by  and  go  up  to  London  at  once.  But  you  must  not  let 
me  leave  you  ill,  you  naughty  thing." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Milly,  who  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been 
taken  off  her  back,  "  I  shall  be  very  well  in  an  hour  or 
two.  Indeed,  I'm  much  better  now.  You  wtill  want  me 
to  help  you  to  pack.  But  you  won't  go  for  two  or  three 
days?" 

""Yes,  1  must  go  to-morrow.  But  I  shall  not  let  you 
help  me  to  pack,  so  don't  entertain  any  unreasonable 
projects,  but  lie  still.  Mr.  Brand  is  coming,  Nanny  says." 

The  news  was  not  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Mr.  Barton 
when  he  came  home,  though  he  was  able  to  express  more 
regret  at  the  idea  of  parting  than  Milly  could  summon  to 
her  lips.  He  retained  more  of  his  original  feeling  for  the 
Countess  than  Milly  did,  for  women  never  betray  them- 
selves to  men  as  they  do  to  each  other;  and  the  Rev.  Amos 
had  not  a  keen  instinct  for  character.  But  he  felt  that  he 
was  being  relieved  from  a  difficulty,  and  in  the  way  that 
was  easiest  for  him.  Neither  he  nor  Milly  suspected  that 
it  was  Nanny  who  had  eut  the  knot  for  them,  for  the 
Countess  took  care  to  give  no  sign  on  that  subject.  As 
for  Nanny,  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  in  the  affair,  ana  secretly -chuckled  over 
her  outburst  of  "sauce"  as  the  best  morning's  work  ^he 
had  ever  done. 

So,  on  Friday  morning,  a  fly  was  seen  standing  at  the 
vicarage  gate  with  the  Countess's  boxes  packed  upon  it; 
and  presently  that  lady  herself  was  seen  getting  into  the 
vehicle.  After  a  last  shake  of  the  hand  to  Mr.  Barton, 
and  last  kisses  to  Milly  and  the  children,  the  door  was 
closed;  and  as  the  fly  rolled  off,  the  little  party  at  the 
vicarage  gate  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  handsome 
Countess  leaning  and  waving  kisses  from  the  carriage 
window.  Jet's  little  black  phiz  was  also  seen,  and  doubt- 
less he  had  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  occasion,  but 
he  kept  them  strictly  within  his  own  bosom. 

The  schoolmistress  opposite  witnessed  this  departure, 
and  lost  no  time  in  telling  it  to  the  schoolmaster,  who 
again  communicated  the  news  to  the  landlord  of  "  The 
Jolly  Colliers,"  at  the  close  of  the  morning  school  hours. 
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Nanny  poured,  the  joyful  tidings  into  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Farquhar's  footman,  who  happened  to  call  with  a  letter, 
and  Mr.  Brand  carried  them  to  all  the  patients  he  visited 
that  morning,  after  calling  on  Mrs.  Barton.  So  that, 
before  Sunday,  it  was  very  generally  kno^'ti  in  Shepperton 
parish  that  the  Countess  Czerlaski  had  lelb  %e  vicarage. 

The  Countess  had  left,  but  alas,  the  bills  siiv,  had  con- 
tributed to  swell  still  remained;  so  did  the  exiguity  of  the 
children's  clothing,  which  also  was  partly  an  indirect  con- 
sequence of  her  presence;  and  so,  too,  did  the  coolness 
and  alienation  in  the  parishioners,  which  could  not  at  once 
vanish  before  the  the  fact  of  her  departure.  The  Eev. 
Amos,  was  not  exculpated — the  past  was  not  expunged. 
But  what  was  worse  than  all,  Milly's  health  gave  frequent 
cause  for  alarm,  and  the  prospect  of  baby's  birth  was 
overshadowed  by  more  than  the  usual  fears.  The  birth 
came  prematurely,  about  six  weeks  after  the  Countess's 
departure,  but  Mr.  Brand  gave  favorable  reports  to  all 
inquirers  on  the  following  day,  which  was  Saturday.  On 
Sunday,  after  morning  service,  Mrs.  Hackit  called  at  the 
vicarage  to  enquire  how  Mrs.  Barton  was,  and  was  invited 
up-stairs  to  see  her.  Milly  lay  placid  and  lovely  in  her 
feebleness,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Hackit  with  a 
beaming  smile.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  see  her  old 
friend  unreserved  and  cordial  once  more.  The  seven 
month's  baby  was  very  tiny  and  very  red,  but  "handsome 
is  that  handsome  does  " — he  was  pronounced  to  be  "  doing 
well,"  and  Mrs.  Hackit  went  home  gladdenod  at  heart  to 
think  that  the  perilous  hour  was  over. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  following  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hackit 
were  seated  comfortably  by  their  bright  hearth,  enjoying 
the  long  afternoon  afforded  by  an  early  dinner,  Kachel, 
the  housemaid,  came  in  and  said — 

"  If  YOU  please  'm,  the  shepherd  says,  have  you  heard  as 
Mrs.  Barton's  wuss,  and  not  expected  to  live?" 

Mrs.  Hackit  turned  pale,  and  hurried  out  to  question 
the  shepherd,  who,  she  found,  had  heard  the  sad  news  at 
an  alehouse  in  the  village.  Mr.  Hackit  followed  her  out 
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and  said,  "You'd  better  have  the  pony-chaise,  and  go 
directly." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  too  much  overcome  to  utter 
any  exclamations.  "  Rachel,  come  an'  help  me  on  wi'  my 
things."  When  ^er  husband  was  wrapping  her  cloak 
round  her  fe^u  in  the  pony-chaise,  she  said — 

"  If  I  don't  come  home  to-night,  I  shall  send  back  the 
pony-chaise,  and  you'll  know  I'm  wanted  there." 

"Yes,  yes." 

It  was  a  bright  frosty  day,  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Hackit 
arrived  at  the  vicarage  the  sun  was  near  its  setting.  There 
was  a  carriage  and  pair  standing  at  the  gate,  which  she 
recognized  as  Dr.  Madeley's,  the  physician  from  Rotherby. 
She  entered  at  the  kitchen  door,  that  she  might  avoid 
knocking,  and  quietly  questioned  Nanny.  No  one  was  in 
the  kitchen,  but,  passing  on,  she  saw  the  sitting-room 
door  open,  and  Nanny,  with  Walter  in  her  arms,  removing 
the  knives  and  forks,  which  had  been  laid  for  dinner  three 
hours  ago. 

"  Master  says  he  can't  eat  no  dinner,"  was  Nanny's  first 
word.  "  He's  never  tasted  nothin'  sin'  yesterday  mornin', 
but  a  cup  o'  tea." 

"When  was  your  Missus  took  worse?" 

"0'  Monday  night.  .They  sent  for  Dr.  Madeley  i'  the 
middle  o'  the  day  yisterday,  an'  he's  here  again  now." 

"Is  the  baby  alive?" 

"No,  it  died  last  night.  The  children's  all  at  Mrs. 
Bond's.  She  come  and  took  'em  away  last  night,  but  the 
master  says  they  must  be  fetched  soon.  He's  up- stairs 
now,  wi'Dr.  Madeley  and  Mr.  Brand." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Hackit  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy, 
slow  foot  in  the  passage;  and  presently  Amos  Barton 
entered,  with  dry,  despairing  eyes,  haggard  and  unshaven. 

He  expected  to  find  the  sitting-room  as  he  left  it,  with 
nothing  to  meet  his  eyes  but  Milly's  work-basket  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa,  and  the  children's  toys  overturned  in 
the  bow-window.  But  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Hackit  come 
toward  him  with  answering  sorrow  in  her  face,  the  pent-up 
fountain  of  tears  was  opened;  he  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa,  hid  his  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"Bear  up,  Mr.  Barton,"  Mrs.  Hackit  ventured  to  say  at 
last;  "bear  up,  for  the  sake  o'  them  dear  children." 

"The  children,"  said  Amos,  starting  up.  "  They  must 
be  sent  for.  Some  one  must  fetch  them,  Milly  will  want 
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He  couldn't  finish  the  sentence,  but  Mrs.  Hackit  under- 
stood him,  and  said,  "I'll  send  the  man  with  the  pony- 
carriage  for  'ern." 

She  went  out  to  give  the  order,  and  encountered  Dr. 
Madeley  and  Mr.  Brand,  who  were  just  going. 

Mr.  Brand  said:  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  are  hero, 
Mrs.  Hackit.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  sending  for  the 
children.  Mrs.  Barton  wants  to  see  them." 

"  Do  you  quite  give  her  up,  then?" 

"She  can  hardly  live  through  the  night.  She  begged 
us  to  tell  her  how  long  she  had  to  live;  and  then  asked  for 
the  children." 

The  pony-carriage  was  sent;  and  Mrs.  Hackit,  return- 
ing to  Mr.  Barton,  said  she  should  like  to  go  up-stairs  now. 
He  went  up-stairs  with  her  and  opened  the  door.  The 
chamber  fronted  the  west;  the  sun  was  just  setting,  and 
the  red  light  fell  full  upon  the  bed,  where  Milly  lay  with 
the  hand  of  death  visibly  upon  her.  The  feather-bed 
had  been  removed,  and  she  lay  low  on  a  mattress,  witli 
her  head  slightly  raised  by  pillows.  Her  long  fair  neck 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a 'painful  effort;  her  features 
were  pallid  and  pinched,  and  her  eyes  were  closed.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  nurse,  and  the  mistress  of 
the  free  school,  who  had  come  to  give  her  help  from  the 
beginning  of  the  change. 

Amos  and  Mrs.  Hackit  stood  beside  the  bed,  and  Milly 
opened  her  eyes. 

"  My  darling,  Mrs.  Hackit  is  come  to  see  you." 

Milly  smiled  and  looked  at  her  with  that  strange,  far-off 
look  which  belongs  to  ebbing  life. 

"Are  the  children  coming?"  she  said,  painfully. 

"Yes,  they  will  be  here  directly." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again. 

Presently  the  pony-carriage  was  heard;  and  Amos, 
motioning  to  Mrs.  Hackit -to  follow  him,  left  the  room. 
On  their  way  down-stairs,  she  suggested  that  the  carriage 
should  remain  to  take  them  away  again  afterward,  and 
Amos  assented. 

There  they  stood  in  the  melancholy  sitting-room  —  the 
five  sweet  children,  from  Patty  to  Chubby — all,  with  their 
mother's  eyes-  all,  except  Patty,  looking  up  with  a  vague 
fear  at  their  father  as  he  entered.  Patty  understood  the 
great  sorrow  that  was  come  upon  them,  and  tried  to  check 
her  sobs  as  she  heard  her  papa's  footsteps. 

"My  children/'  said  Amos,  taking  Chubby  in  his  arms, 
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"  God  is  going  to  take  away  your  dear  mamma  from  ns. 
She  wants  to  see  you  to  say  good-by.  You  must  try  to  be 
very  good  and  not  cry." 

He  could  say  no  more,  but  turned  round  to  see  if  Nanny 
was  there  with  Walter,  and  then  led  the  way  up-stairs, 
leading  Dickey  with  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Hackit  fol- 
lowed with  Sophy  and  Patty,  and  then  came  Nanny  with 
Walter  and  Fred. 

It  seemed  as  if  Milly  had  heard  the  little  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  for  when  Amos  entered  her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  eagerly  looking  toward  the  door.  They  all  stood  by 
the  bedside  —  Amos  nearest  to  her,  holding  Chubby  and 
Dicky.  But  she  motioned  for  Patty  to  come  first,  and 
clasping  the  poor  pale  child  by  the  hand,  said — 

"  Patty,  I'm  going  away  from  you.  Love  your  papa. 
Comfort  him;  and  take  care  of  you  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. God  will  help  you." 

Patty  stood  perfectly  quiet,  and  said,  "Yes,  mamma." 

The  mother  motioned  with  her  pallid  lips  for  the  dear 
child  to  lean  toward  her  and  kiss  her;  and  then  Patty's 
great  anguish  overcame  "her,  and  she  burst  into  sobs. 
Amos  drew  her  toward  him  and  pressed  her  head  gently  to 
him,  while  Milly  beckoned  Fred  and  Sophy,  and  said  to 
them  more  faintly — 

-'  Patty  will  try  to  be  your  mamma  when  I  am  gone,  my 
darlings.  You  will  be  good  and  not  vex  her." 

They  leaned  toward  her,  and  she  stroked  their  fair 
heads,  and  .kissed  their  tear-stained  cheeks.  They  cried 
because  mamma  was  ill  and  papa  looked  so  unhappy;  but 
they  thought,  perhaps  next  week  things  would  be  as  they 
used  to  be  again." 

The  little  ones  were  lifted  on  the  bed  to  kiss  her. 
Little  Walter  said,  "Mamma,  mamma,"  and  stretched  out 
his  fat  arms  and  smiled;  and  Chubby  seemed  gravely 
wondering;  but  Dickey,  who  -had  been  looking  fixedly  at 
her,  with  lip  hanging  down,  ever  since  he  came  into  the 
room,  now  seemed  suddenly  pierced  with  the  idea  that 
mamma  was  going  away  somewhere;  his  little  heart 
swelled,  and  he  cried  aloud. 

Then  Mrs.  Hackit  and  Nanny  took  them  all  away. 
Patty  at  first  begged  to  stay  at  home  and  not  go  to  Mrs. 
Bond's  again;  but  when  Nanny  reminded  her  that  she 
had  better  go  to  take  care  of  the  younger  ones,  she  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  they  were  all  packed  in  the  pony- 
carriage  once  more. 
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Milly  kept  her  eyes  shut  for  some  time  after  the  children 
were  gone.  Amos  had  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  was  holding 
her  hand  while  he  watched  her  face.  By-and-by  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  drawing  him  close  to  her,  whispered 
slowly — 

"My  dear  —  dear — husband  —  you  have  been  —  very — 
good  tome.  You  —  have  —  made  me  —  very  —  happy." 

She  spoke  no  more  for  many  hours.  They  watched  her 
breathing  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  until  evening 
deepened  into  night,  and  until  midnight  was  passed. 
About  half-past  twelve  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak, 
and  they  leaned  to  catch  her  words. 

"Mtfsic  —  music  —  didn't  you  hear  it?" 

Amos  knelt  by  the  bed  and  held  her  hand  in  his.  He 
did  not  believe  in  his  sorrow.  It  was  a  bad  dream.  He 
did  not  know  when  she  was  gone.  But  Mr.  Brand,  whom 
Mrs.  Hackit  had  sent  for  before  twelve  o'clock,  thinking 
that  Mr.  Barton  might  probably  need  his  help,  now  came 
up  to  him,  and  said  — 

"  She  feels  no  more  pain  now.  Come,  my  dear  sir,  come 
with  me." 

"She  isn't  dead?"  shrieked  the  poor  desolate  man, 
struggling  to  shake  off  Mr.  Brand,  who  had  taken  him  by 
the  arm.  But  his  weary  weakened  frame  was  not  equal 
to  resistance,  and  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEY  laid  her  in  the  grave — the  sweet  mother  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms — while  the  Christmas  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  graves.  It  was  Mr.  Cleves  who  buried  her.  On 
the  first  news  of  Mr.  Barton's  calamity,  he  had  ridden  over 
from  Tripplegate  to  beg  that  he  might  be  made  of  some 
use,  and  his  silent  grasp  of  Amos's  hand  had  penetrated 
like  the  painful  thrill  of  life-recovering  warmth  to  the 
poor  benumbed  heart  of  the  stricken  man. 

The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  graves,  and  the  day  was 
cold  and  dreary;  but  there  was  many  a  sad  eye  watching 
that  black  procession  as  it  passed  from  the  vicarage  to  the 
church,  and  from  the  church  to  the  open  grave.  There 
were  men  and  women  standing  in  that  churchyard  who 
had  bandied  vulgar  jests  about  their  pastor,  and  who  had 
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lightly  charged  him  with  siu;  but  now,  when  they  saw  him 
following  the  coffin,  pale  and  haggard,  he  was  consecrated 
anew  by  his  great  sorrow,  and  they  looked  at  liim  with 
respectful  pity. 

All  the  children  were  there,  for  Amos  had  willed  it  so, 
thinking  that  some  dim  memory  of  that  sacred  moment 
might  remain  even  with  little  Walter,  and  link  itself  with 
what  he  would  hear  of  his  sweet  mother  in  after  years. 
He  himself  led  Patty  and  Dickey;  then  came  Sophy  and 
Fred;  Mr.  Brand  had  begged  to  carry  Chubby,  and  Nanny 
followed  with  Walter.  They  made  a  circle  round  the 
grave  while  the  coffin  was  being  lowered.  Patty  alone  of 
all  the  children  felt  that  mamma  was  in  that  coffin,  and 
that  a  new  and  sadder  life  had  begun  for  papa  and  herself. 
She  was  pale  and  trembling,  but  she  clasped  his  hand  more 
firmly  as  the  coffin  went  down,  and  gave  no  sob.  Fred 
and  Sophy,  though  they  were  only  two  and  three  years 
younger,  and  though  they  had  seen  mamma  in  her  coffin, 
seemed  to  themselves  to  be  looking  at  some  strange  show. 
They  had  not  learned  to  decipher  that  terrible  hand- 
writing of  human  destiny,  illness  and,  death.  Dickey  had 
rebelled  against  his  black  clothes,  until  he  was  told  that  i.t 
would  be  naughty  to  mamma  not  to  put  them  on,  when  he 
at  once  submitted;  and  now,  though  he  had  heard  Nanny 
say  that  mamma  was  in  heaven,  he  had  a  vague  notion 
that  she  would  come  home  again  to-morrow,  and  say  he 
had  been  a  good  boy  and  let  him  empty  her  work-box.  He 
stood  close  to  his  father,  with  great  rosy  cheeks,  and  wide 
open  blue  eyes,  looking  first  up  at  Mr.  Cleves  and  then 
down  at  the  coffin,  and  thinking  he  and  Chubby  would 
play  at  that  when  they  got  home. 

The  burial  was  over,  and  Amos  turned  with  his  children 
to  re-enter  the  house — the  house  where,  an  hour  ago, 
Milly's  dear  body  lay,  where  the  windows  were  half-dark- 
ened, and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  a  hallowed  precinct  for 
itself,  shut  out  from  the  world.  But  now  she  was  gone; 
the  broad  snow-reflected  daylight  was  in  all  the  rooms; 
the  vicarage  again  seemed  part  of  the  common  working- 
day  world,  and  Amos,  for  the  first  time,  felt  that  he  was 
alone — that  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  would  have  to  be  lived  through  without  Milly's  love. 
Spring  would  come,  and  she  would  not  be  there;  summer, 
and  she  would  not  be  there;  and  he  would  never  have  her 
again  with  him  by  the  fireside  in  the  long  evenings.  The 
seasons  all  seemed  irksome  to  his  thoughts;  and  how 
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dreary  the  sunshiny  days  that  would  be  sure  to  come! 
She  was  gone  from  him;  and  he  could  never  show  her  his 
love  any  more,  never  make  up  for  omissions  in  the  past  by 
filling  future  days  with  tenderness. 

Oh  the  anguish  of  that  thought  that  we  can  never  atone 
to  our  dead  for  the  stinted  affection  we  gave  them,  for  the 
light  answers  we  returned  to  their  plaints  or  their  plead- 
ings, for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that  sacred 
human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us,  and  was  the  divinest 
thing  God  had  given  us  to  know! 

Amos  Barton  had  been  an  affectionate  husband,  and 
while  Milly  was  with  him,  he  was  never  visited  by  the 
thought  that  perhaps  his  sympathy  with  her  was  not  quick 
and  watchful  enough;  but  now  he  re-lived  all  their  life 
together,  with  that  terrible  keenness  of  memory  and 
imagination  which  bereavement  gives,  and  he  felt  as  if  his 
very  love  needed  a  pardon  for  its  poverty  and  selfishness. 

No  outward  solace  could  counteract  the  bitterness  of 
this  inward  woe.  But  outward  solace  came.  Cold  faces 
looked  kind  again,  and  parishioners  turned  over  in  their 
minds  what  they  could  best  do  to  help  their  pastor.  Mr. 
Oklinport  wrote  to  express  his  sympathy,  and  inclosed 
another  twenty-pound  note,  begging  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Barton's  mind  from  pecuniary  anxieties,  under  the  press- 
ure of  a  grief  which  all  his  parisioners  must  share;  and 
offering  his  interest  toward  placing  the  two  eldest  girls  in 
a  school  expressly  founded  for  clergymen's  daughters. 
Mr.  Cleves  succeeded  in  collecting  thirty  pounds  among  his 
richer  clerical  brethren,  and,  adding  ten  pounds  himself, 
sent  the  sum  to  Amos,  with  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
words  of  Christian  fellowship  and  manly  friendship. 
Miss  Jackson  forgot  old  grievances,  and  came  to  stay 
some  months  with  Milly's"  children,  bringing  such  material 
aid  as  she  could  spare  from  her  small  income.  These 
were  substantial  helps,  which  relieved  Amos  from  the 
pressure  of  his  money  difficulties;  and  the  friendly  atten- 
tions, the  kind  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  cordial  looks  he 
met  with  everywhere  in  his  parish,  made  him  feel  that  the 
fatal  frost  which  had  settled  on  his  pastoral  duties,  during 
the  Countess's  residence  at  the  vicarage,  was  completely 
thawed,  and  that  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  were  once 
more  open  to  him. 

No  one  breathed  the  Countess's  name  now;  for  Milly's 
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memory  hallowed  her  husband,  as  of  old  the  place  was 
hallowed  on  which  an  angel  from  God  had  alighted. 

When  the  spring  came,  Mrs.  Hackit  begged  that  she 
might  have  Dickey  to  stay  with  her,  and  great  was  the 
enlargement  of  Dickey's  experience  from  that  visit.  Every 
morning  he  was  allowed — being  well  wrapped  up  as  to  his 
chest  by  Mrs.  Hacket's  own  hands,  but  very  bare  and  red 
as  to  his  legs — to  run  loose  in  the  cow  and  poultry  yard, 
to  persecute  the  turkey-cock  by  satirical  imitations  of  his 
gol)l»le-gobble,  and  to  put  difficult  questions  to  the  groom 
as  to  the  reasons  why  horses  had  four  legs,  and  other  tran- 
scendental matters.  Then  Mr.  Hackit  would  take  Dickey 
up  on  horseback  when  he  rode  round  his  farm,  and  Mrs. 
Hackit  had  a  large  plum-cake  in  cut,  ready  to  meet  inci- 
dental attacks  of  hunger.  So  that  Dickey  had  considerably 
modified  his  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  Mrs.  Hacket's 
kisses. 

The  Misses  Farquhar  made  particular  pets  of  Fred  and 
Sophy,  to  whom  they  undertook  to  give  lessons  twice  a-week 
in  writing  and  geography;  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  devised 
many  treats  for  the  little  ones.  Patty's  treat  was  to  stay 
at  home,  or  walk  about  with  her  papa;  and  when  he  sat 
by  the  fire  in  an  evening,  after  the  other  children  were 
gone  to  bed,  she  would  bring  a  stool,  and,  placing  it 
against  his  feet,  would  sit  down  upon  it  and  lean  hej  head 
against  his  knee.  Then  his  hand  would  rest  on  that  fair 
head,  and  he  would  feel  that  Milly's  love  was  not  quite 
gone  out  of  his  life. 

So  the  time  wore  on  till  it  was  May  again,  and  the 
church  was  quite  finished  and  reopened  in  all  its  new 
splendor,  and  Mr.  Barton  was  devoting  himself  with  more 
vigor  than  ever  to  his  parochial  duties.  But  one  morn- 
ing— it  was  a  very  bright  morning,  and  evil  tidings  some- 
times like  to  fly  in  the  finest  weather — there  came  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Barton,  addressed  in  the  vicar's  handwriting.  Amos 
opened  it  with  some  anxiety — somehow  or  other  he  had  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  The  letter  contained  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Carpe  had  resolved  on  coming  to  reside  at 
Shepperton,  and  that,  consequently,  in  six  months  from 
that  time  Mr.  Barton's  duties  as  curate  in  that  parish 
would  be  closed. 

Oh,  it  was  hard!  Just  when  Shepperton  had  become 
the  place  where  he  most  wished  to  stay — where  he  had 
friends  who  knew  his  sorrows — where  he  lived  close  to 
Milly's  grave.  To  part  from  that  grave  seemed  like  part- 
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ing  with  Milly  a  second  time;  for  Amos  was  one  who 
clung  to  all  the  material  links  between  his  mind  and  the 
past.  His  imagination  was  not  vivid,  and  required  the 
stimulus  of  actual  perception. 

It  roused  some  bitter  feeling,  too,  to  think  that  Mr. 
Carpe's  wish  to  reside  at  Shepperton  was  merely  a  pretext 
for  removing  Mr.  Barton,  in  order  that  he  might  ultimately 
give  the  curacy  of  Shepperton  to  his  own  brother-in-law, 
who  was  known  to  be  wanting  a  new  position. 

Still,  it  must  be  borne;  and  the  painful  business  of 
seeking  another  curacy  must  be  set  about  without  loss  of 
time.  After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  Amos  was  obliged 
to  renounce  the  hope  of  getting  one  at  all  near  Shepper- 
ton, and  he  at  length  resigned  himself  to  accepting  one  in 
a  distant  county.  The  parish  was  in  a  large  manufactur- 
ing town,  where  his  walks  would  lie  among  noisy  streets 
and  dingy  alleys,  and  where  the  children  would  have  no 
garden  to  play  in,  no  pleasant  farm-houses  to  visit. 

It  was  another  blow  inflicted  on  the  bruised  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AT  length  the  dreaded  week  was  come,  when  Amos  and 
his  children  must  leave  Shepperton.  There  was  general 
regret  among  the  parishioners  at  his  departure:  not  that 
any  one  of  them  thought  his  spiritual  gifts  pre-eminent,  or 
was  conscious  of  great  edification  from  his  ministry.  But 
his  recent  troubles  had  called  out  their  better  sympathies, 
and  that  is  always  a  source  of  love.  Amos  failed  to  touch 
the  spring  of  goodness  by  his  sermons,  but  he  touched  it 
effectually  by  his  sorrows;  and  there  was  now  a  real  bond 
between  him  and  his  flock. 

"My  heart  aches  for  them  poor  motherless  children," 
said  Mrs.  Hackit  to  her  husband,  "  a-going  among  strang- 
ers, and  into  a  nasty  town,  where  there's  no  good  victuals 
to  be  had,  and  you  must  pay  dear  to  get  bad  uns." 

Mrs.  Hackit  had  a  vague  notion  of  a  town  life  as  a 
combination  of  dirty  back  yards,  measly  pork,  and  dingy 
linen. 

The  same  sort  of  sympathy  was  strong  among  the  poorer 
class  of  parishioners.  Old  stiff -jointed  Mr.  Tozer,  who  was 
still  able  to  earn  a  little  by  gardening  "  jobs/'  stopped  Mrs. 
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Cramp,  the  charwoman,  on  her  way  home  from  the  vicar- 
age, where  she  had  been  helping  Nanny  to  pack  up  the  day 
before  the  departure,  and  inquired  very  particularly  into 
Mr.  Barton's  prospects. 

"  Ah,  poor  mon,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  I'm  sorry  for 
un.  He  hedn't  much  here,  but  he'll  be  wuss  off  theer. 
Half  a  loaf's  better  nor  ne'er  un." 

The  sad  good-byes  had  all  been  said  before  that  last 
evening;  and  after  all  the  packing  was  done  and  all  the 
arrangements  were  made,  Amos  felt  the  oppression  of  that 
blank  interval  in  which  one  has  nothing  left  to  think  of 
but  the  dreary  future — the  separation  from  the  loved  and 
familiar,  and  the  chilling  entrance  on  the  new  and  strange. 
In  r  very  parting  there  is  an  image  of  death. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  when  he  had  sent  Nanny  to  bed, 
that  she  might  have  a  good  night's  rest  before  the  fatigues 
of  the  morrow,  he  stole  softly  out  to  pay  a  last  visit  to 
Milly's  grave.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  the  sky  was 
thick  with  stars,  and  their  light  was  enough  to  show  that 
the  grass  had  grown  long  on  the  grave,  and  that  there  was 
a  tombstone  telling  in  bright  letters,  on  a  dark  ground, 
that  beneath  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Amelia,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Amos  Barton,  who  died  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  a  husband  and  six  children  to 
lament  her  loss.  The  final  words  of  the  inscription  were, 
"Thy  will  be  done." 

The  husband  was  now  advancing  toward  the  dear  mound 
from  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  parted,  perhaps  for  ever. 
He  stood  a  few  minutes  reading  over  and  over  again  the 
words  on  the  tombstone,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  all  the 
happy  and  unhappy  past  was  a  reality.  For  love  is  fright- 
ened at  the  intervals  of  insensibility  and  callousness  that 
encroach  by  little  and  little  on  the  dominion  of  grief,  and 
it  makes  efforts  to  recall  the  keenness  of  the  first  anguish. 

Gradually,  as  his  eye  dwelt  on  the  words  "  Amelia,  the 
beloved  wife,"  the  waves  of  feeling  swelled  within  his  soul, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  grave,  clasping  it  with  his 
arms,  and  kissing  the  cold  turf. 

"Milly,  Milly,  dost  thou  hear  me?  I  didn't  love  thee 
enough — I  wasn't  tender  enough  to  thee — but  I  think  of 
it  all  now." 

The  sobs  came  and  choked  his  utterance,  and  the  warm 
tears  fell. 
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CONCLUSION. 

ONLY  once  again  in  his  life  has  Amos  Barton  visited 
Milly's  grave.  It  was  in  the  calm  and  softened  light  of  an 
autumnal  afternoon,  and  he  was  not  alone.  He  held  on 
his  arm  a  young  woman,  with  a  sweet,  gi*ave  face,  which 
strongly  recalled  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Barton's,  but  was 
less  lovely  in  form  and  color.  She  was  about  thirty,  but 
there  were  some  premature  lines  round  her  mouth  and 
eyes,  which  told  of  early  anxiety. 

"  Amos  himself  was  much  changed.  His  thin  circlet  of 
hair  was  nearly  white,  and  bis  walk  was  no  longer  firm  and 
upright.  But  his  glance  was  calm,  and  even  cheerful,  and 
his  neat  linen  told  of  a  woman 's  car*.  Milly  did  not  take 
all  her  love  from  the  earth  when  she  died.  She  had  left 
some  of  it  in  Patty's  heart. 

All  the  other  children  were  now  grown  up,  and  had 
gone  their  several  ways.  Dickey,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
had  shown  remarkable  talents  as  an  engineer.  His  cheeks 
are  still  ruddy,  in  spite  of  mixed  mathematics,  and  his 
eyes  are  still  large  and  blue;  but  in  other  respects  his 
person  would  present  no  marks  of  identification  for  his 
friend  Mrs.  Hackit,  if  she  were  to  see  him;  especially  now 
that  her  eyes  must  be  grown  very  dim,  with  the  wear  of 
more  than  twenty  additional  years.  He  is  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  has  a  proportionately  broad  chest;  he  wears 
spectacles,  and  rubs  his  large  white  hands  through  a  mass 
of  shaggy  brown  hair.  But  I  am  sure  you  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Richard  Barton  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  you  will  be  glad  any  day  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  hia 
mother's. 

Patty  alone  remains  by  her  father's  side  and  makes  the 
evening  sunshine  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

old  Mr.  Gilfil  died,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
general  sorrow  in  Shepperton;  and  if  black  cloth  had  not 
heen  hung  round  the  piilpit  and  reading-desk,  by  order  of 
his  nephew  and  principal  legatee,  the  parishioners  would 
certainly  have  subscribed  the  necessary  sum  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  rather  than  allow  such  a  tribute  of  respect- 
to  be  wanting.  All  the  farmers'  wives  brought  out  their 
black  bombasines;  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  at  the  Wharf,  by 
appearing  the  first  Sunday  after  Mr.  GrilfU's  death  in 
her  salmon-colored  ribbons  and  green  shawl,  excited  the 
severest  remark.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Jennings  was  a 
new-comer,  and  town-bred,  so  that  she  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  very  clear  notions  of  what  was  proper; 
but  as  Mrs.  Higgins  observed  in  an  undertone  to  Airs. 
Parrot  when  they  were  coming  out  of  church,  "  Her 
husband,  who'd  been  born  i'  the  parish,  might  ha'  told 
her  better."  An  unreadiness  to  put  on  black  on  all  avail- 
able occasions,  or  too  great  an  alacrity  in  putting  it  off, 
argued,  in  Mrs.  Higgins's  oppinion,  a  dangerous  levity  of 
character,  and  an  unnatural  insensibility  to  the  essential 
fitness  of  things. 

"Some  folks  can't  a-bear  to  put  off  their  colors,"  she 
remarked;  "but  that  was  never  the  way  i'  my  family. 
Why,  Mrs.  Parrot,  from  the  time  I  was  married,  till  Mr. 
Higgins  died,  nine  years  ago  come  Candlemas,  I  niver  was 
.out  o'  black  two  year  together!" 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Parrot,  who  was  conscious  of  inferiority 
in  this  respect,  "there  isn't  many  families  as  have  had  so 
many  deaths  as  yours,  Mrs.  Higgins." 

Mrs.  Higgins,  who  was  an  elderly  widow,  "well  left," 
reflected  with  complacency  that  Mrs.  Parrot's  observation 
was  no  more  than  just,  and  that  Mrs.  Jennings  very  likely 
belonged  to  a  family  which  had  had  no  funerals  to  speak  of. 

Even  dirty  Dame  Fripp,  who  was  a  very  rare  church- 
goer, had  been  to  Mrs.  Hackit  to  beg  a  bit  of  old  crape, 
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and  with  this  sign  of  grief  pinned  on  her  little  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  was  seen  dropping  her  curtsy  opposite  the  reading- 
desk.  This  manifestation  of  respect  toward  Mr.  Gilfil's 
memory  on  the  part  of  Dame  Fripp  had  no  theological 
bearing  whatever.  It  was  due  to  an  event  which  had 
occurred  some  years  back,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
had  left  that  grimy  old  lady  as  indifferent  to  the  means 
of  grace  as  ever.  Dame  Fripp  kept  leeches,  and  was 
understood  to  have  such  remarkable  influence  over  those 
willful  animals  in  inducing  them  to  bite  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances,  that  though  her  own  leeches 
were  usually  rejected,  from  a  suspicion  that  they  had  lost 
their  appetite,  she  herself  was  constantly  called  in  to  apply 
the  more  lively  individuals  furnished  from  Mr.  Pilgrim's 
surgery,  when,  as  was  very  often  the  case,  one  of  that 
clever  man's  paying  patients  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion. Thus  Dame  Fripp,  in  addition  to  "property" 
supposed  to  yield  her  no  less  than  half-a-crown  a  week, 
was  in  the  receipt  of  professional  fees,  the  gross  amount 
of  which  was  vaguely  estimated  by  her  neighbors  as 
"pouns  an'  pouns."  Moreover,  she  drove  a  brisk  trade  in 
lollipop  with  epicurean  urchins,  who  recklessly  purchased 
that  luxury  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  cent.  Never- 
theless, with  all  these  notorious  sources  of  income,  the 
shameless  old  woman  constantly  pleaded  poverty,  and 
begged  for  scraps  at  Mrs.  .  Hackit's,  who,  though  she 
always  said  Mrs.  Fripp  was  "  as  false  as  two  folks,"  and 
no  better  than  a  miser  and  a  heathen,  had  yet  a  leaning 
towards  her  as  an  old  neighbor. 

"There's  that  case-hardened  old  Judy  a-coming  after 
the  tea  leaves  again,"  Mrs.  Hackit  would  say;  "an  I'm 
fool  enough  to  give  'em  her,  though  Sally  wants  'em  all 
the  while  to  sweep  the  floors  with!" 

Such  was  Dame  Fripp,  whom  Mr.  Gilfil,  riding  leisurely 
in  top-boots  and  spurs  from  doing  duty  at  Knebley  one 
warm  Sunday  afternoon,  observed  sitting  in  the  dry  ditch 
near  her  cottage,  and  by  her  side  a  large  pig,  who,  with 
that  ease  and  confidence  belonging  to  perfect  friendship, 
was  lying  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  making  no  effort 
to  play  the  agreeable  beyond  an  occasional  grunt. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Fripp,"  said  the  vicar,  "I  didn't  know 
you  had  such  a  fine  pig.  You'll  have  some  rare  flitches  at 
Christmas!" 

"Eh,  God  forbid!  My  son  gev  him  me  two  'ear  ago, 
an'  he's  been  company  to  me  iver  sin'.  I  couldn't  find  i' 
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my  heart  to  part  wi'm,  if  I  niver  knowed  the  taste  o' 
bacon-fat  again." 

"  Why,  he'll  eat  his  head  off,  and  yours  too.  How  can 
you  go  on  keeping  a  pig,  and  making  nothing  by  him?" 

"  Oh,  he  picks  a  bit  hisself  wi'  rooting  and"  I  dooant 
mind  doing  wi'out  to  gi'  him  summat.  A  bit  o'  company's 
meat  an'  drink  too,  an'  he  follers  me  about,  and  grunts 
when  I  spake  to'm,  just  like  a  Christian." 

Mr.  Gilfil  laughed,  and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
said  good-bye  to  Dame  Fripp  without  asking  her  why  she 
had  not  been  to  church,  or  making  the  slightest  effort  for 
her  spiritual  edification.  But  the  next  day  he  ordered  his 
man  David  to  take  her  a  great  piece  of  bacon,  with  a 
message,  saying  the  parson  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Mrs. 
Fripp  would  know  the  taste  of  bacon-fat  again.  So, 
when  Mr.  Gilfil  died,  Dame  Fripp  manifested  her  grati- 
tude and  reverence  in  the  simple  dingy  fashion  I  have 
mentioned. 

You  already  suspect  that  the  vicar  did  not  shine  in  the 
more  spiritual  functions  of  his  office ;  and  indeed,  the 
utmost  I  can  say  for  him  in  this  respect  is,  that  he  per- 
formed those  functions  with  undeviating  attention  to 
brevity  and  dispatch.  He  had  a  large  heap  of  short  ser- 
mons, rather  yellow  and  worn  at  the  edges,  from  which  he 
took  two  every  Sunday,  securing  perfect  impartiality  in 
the  selection  by  taking  them  as  they  came,  without  refer- 
ence to  topics;  and  having  preached  one  of  these  sermons 
at  Shepperton  in  the  morning,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  hastily  with  the  other  in  his  pocket  to  Knebley,  where 
he  officiated  in  a  wonderful  little  church,  with  a  checkered 
pavement  which  had  once  rung  to  the  iron  tread  of  mili- 
tary monks,  with  coats  of  arms  in  clusters  on  the  lofty 
roof,  marble  warriors  and  their  wives  without  noses  occu- 
pying a  large  proportion  of  the  area,  and  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, with  their  heads  very  much  on  one  side,  holding 
didactic  ribbons,  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls.  Here,  in 
an  absence  of  mind  to  which  he  was  prone,  Mr.  Gilfil 
would  sometimes  forget  to  take  off  his  spurs  before  putting 
on  his  surplice,  and  only  become  aware  of  the  omission  by 
feeling  something  mysteriously  tugging  at  the  skirts  of 
that  garment  as  he  stepped  into  the  reading-desk.  But 
the  Knebley  farmers  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  criti- 
cising the  moon  as  their  pastor.  He  belonged  to  the  course 
of  nature,  like  markets  and  toll-gates  and  dirty  bank-notes; 
and  being  a  vicar,  his  claim  on  their  veneration  had  never 
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been  oounteracted  by  an  exasperating  claim  on  their 
pockets.  Some  of  them,  who  did  not  indulge  in  the  super- 
fluity of  a  covered  cart  without  springs,  had  dined  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual — that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o'clock — 
in  order  to  have  time  for  their  long  walk  through  miry 
lanes,  and  present  themselves  duly  in  their  places  at  two 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  Oldinport  and  Lady  Felicia,  to  whom 
Knebley  Church  was  a  sort  of  family  temple,  made  their 
way  among  the  bows  and  curtsies  of  their  dependants  to  a 
carved  and  canopied  pew  in  the  chancel,  diffusing  as  they 
went  a  delicate  odor  of  Indian  roses  on  the  unsusceptible 
nostrils  of  the  congregation. 

The  farmers'  wives  and  children  sat  on  the  dark  oaken 
benches,  but  the  husbands  usually  chose  the  distinctive  dig- 
nity of  a  stall  under  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  where,  when 
the  alternation  of  prayers  and  responses  had  given  place  to 
the  agreeable  monotony  of  the  sermon,  Paterfamilias  might 
be  seen  or  heard  sinking  into  a  pleasant  doze,  from  which 
he  infallibly  woke  up  at  the  sound  of  the  concluding  dox- 
ology.  And  then  they  made  their  way  back  again  through 
the  miry  lanes,  perhaps  almost  as  much  the  better  for  this 
simple  weekly  tribute  to  what  they  knew  of  good  and 
right,  as  many  a  more  wakeful  and  critical  congregation  of 
the  present  day. 

Mr.  Gilfil,  too,  used  to  make  his  way  home  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  for  he  had  given  up  the  habit  of  dining 
at  Knebley  Abbey  on  a  Sunday,  having,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
had  a  very  bitter  quarrel  with  Mr.  Oldinport,  the  cousin, 
and  predecessor  of  the  Mr.  Oldinport  who  flourished  in  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton's  time.  That  quarrel  was  a  sad  pity, 
for  the  two  had  had  many  a  good  day's  hunting  together 
when  they  were  younger,  and  in 'those  friendly  times  not 
a  few  members  of  the  hunt  envied  Mr.  Oldinport  the 
excellent  terms  he  was  on  with  his  vicar;  for,  as  Sir  Jas- 
per Sitwell  observed,  "next  to  a  man's  wife,  there's  nobody 
can  be  such  an  infernal  plague  to  you  as  a  parson,  always 
under  your  nose  on  your  own  estate." 

I  fancy  the  original  difference  which  led  to  the  rupture 
was  very  slight;  but  Mr.  Gilfil  was  of  an  extremely. caustic 
turn,  his  satire  having  a  flavor  of  originality  which  was 
quite  wanting  in  his  sermons;  and  as  Mr.  Oldinport's  armor 
of  conscious  virtue  presented  some  considerable  and  con- 
spicuous gaps,  the  vicar's  keen-edged  retorts  probably 
made  a  few  incisions  too  deep  to  be  forgiven.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  view  of  £he  case  presented  by  Mr.  Hackit, 
22 
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who  knew  as  much  of  the  matter  as  any  third  person. 
For,  the  very  week  after  the  quarrel,  when  presiding  it 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  for  the  Prosecution 
of  Felons,  held  at  the  Oldinport  Arms,  he  contributed  an 
additional  zest  to  the  conviviality  on  that  occasion  by 
informing  the  company,  that  "the  parson  had  given  the 
Squire  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue/'  The 
detection  of  the  person  or  persons  who  had  driven  off  Mr. 
Parrot's  heifer,  could  hardly  have  been  more  welcome 
news  to  the  Shepperton  tenantry,  with  whom  Mr.  Oldin- 
port was  in  the  worst  odor  as  a  landlord,  having  kept  up 
his  rents  in  spite  of  falling  prices,  and  not  being  in  the 
least  stung  to  emulation  by  paragraphs  in  the  provincial 
newspapers,  stating  that  the  Hon.  Augustus  Punvell,  or 
Viscount  Blethers,  had  made  a  return  of  ten  per  cent  on 
their  last  rent-day.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Oldinport  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  standing  for  Parliament,  whereas 
he  had  the  strongest  intention  of  adding  to  his  unentailed 
estate.  Hence,  to  the  Shepperton  farmers  it  was  as  good 
as  lemon  with  their  grog  to  know  that  the  vicar  had 
thrown  out  sarcasms  against  the  Squire's  charities,  as  little 
better  than  those  of  the  man  who  stole  a  goose,  and  gave 
away  the  giblets  in  alms.  For  Shepperton,  you  observe, 
was  in  a  state  of  Attic  culture  compared  with  Knebley;  it 
had  turnpike  roads  and  a  public  opinion,  whereas,  in  the 
Boeotian  Knebley,  men's  minds  and  wagons  alike  moved 
in  the  deepest  of  ruts,  and  the  landlord  was  only  grumbled 
at  as  a  necessary  and  unalterable  evil,  like  the  weather,  the 
weevils,  and  the  turnip-fly. 

Thus  in  Shepperton  this  breach  with  Mr.  Oldinport 
tended  only  to  heighten  that  good  understanding  which 
the  vicar  had  always  enjoyed  with  the  rest  of  his  parish- 
ioners, from  the  generation  whose  children  he  had  chris- 
tened a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  down  to  that  hopeful 
generation  represented  by  little  Tommy  Bond,  who  had 
recently  quitted  frocks  and  trousers  for  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  a  tight  suit  of  corduroys,  relieved  by  numerous 
brass  buttons.  Tommy  was  a  saucy  boy,  impervious  to  all 
impressions  of  reverence,  and  excessively  addicted  to  hum- 
ming-tops and  marbles,  with  which  recreative  resources  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  immoderately  distending  the  pockets  of 
his  corduroys.  One  day,  spinning  his  top  on  the  garden- 
walk,  and  seeing  the  vicar  advance  directly  toward  it,  at 
that  exciting  moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  "sleep" 
magnificently,  he  shouted  out  with  all  the  force  of  his 
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lungs — '-'Stop!  don't  knock  my  top  down,  now!"  From 
that  day  ('  little  Corduroys"  had  been  an  especial  favorite 
with  Mr.  Gilfil,  who  delighted  to  provoke  his  ready  scorn 
and  wonder  by  putting  questions  which  gave  Tommy  the 
meanest  opinion  of  his  intellect. 

"Well,  little  Corduroys,  have  they  milked  the  geese 
to-day?" 

"  Milked  the  geese!  why,  they  don't  milk  the  geese, 
you  silly!" 

"No!  dear  heart!  why,  how  do  the  goslings  live, 
then?" 

The  nutriment  of  goslings  rather  transcending  Tommy's 
observations  in  natural  history,  he  feigned  to  understand 
this  question  in  an  exclamatory  rather  than  an  interroga- 
tory sense,  and  became  absorbed  in  winding  up  his  top. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  how  the  goslings  live!  But 
did  you  notice  how  it  rained  sugar-plums  yesterday?" 
(Here  Tommy  became  attentive.)  "Why,  they  fell  into 
my  pocket  as  I  rode  along.  You  look  in  my  pocket  and 
see  if  they  didn't." 

Tommy,  without  waiting  to  discuss  the  alleged  ante- 
cedent, lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the 
agreeable  consequent,  for  he  had  a  well-founded  belief  in 
the  advantages  of  diving  into  the  vicar's  pocket.  Mr. 
Gilfil  called  it  his  wonderful  pocket,  because,  as  he  de- 
lighted to  tell  the  "young  shavers"  and  "two-shoes" — so 
he  called  all  little  boys  and  girls — whenever  he  put  pennies 
into  it  they  turned  into  sugar-plums  or  gingerbread,  or 
some  other  nice  thing.  Indeed,  little  Bessie  Parrot,  a 
flaxen-headed  "  two-shoes,"  very  white  and  fat  as  to  her 
neck,  always  had  the  admirable  "directness  and  sincerity  to 
salute  him  with  the  question — "What  zoo  dot  in  zoo 
pottet?" 

You  can  imagine,  then,  that  the  christening  dinners 
were  none  the  less  merry  for  the  presence  of  the  parson. 
The  farmers  relished  his  society  particularly,  for  he  could 
not  only  smoke  his  pipe,  and  season  the  details  of  parish 
affairs  with  abundance  of  caustic  jokes  and  proverbs, 
but,  as  Mr.  Bond  often  said,  no  man  knew  more  than  the 
vicar  about  the  breed  of  cows  and  horses.  He  had 
grazing -land  of  his  own  about  five  miles  off,  which  a 
bailiff,  ostensibly  a  tenant,  farmed  under  his  direction; 
and  to  ride  backward  and  forward,  and  look  after  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stock,  was  the  old  gentleman's 
chief  relaxation,  now  his  hunting  days  were  over.  To 
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hear  him  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  Devon- 
shire breeds  and  the  short-horns,  or  the  last  foolish  decision 
of  the  magistrates  about  a  pauper,  a  superficial  observer 
might  have  seen  little  difference,  beyond  his  superior 
shrewdness,  between  the  vicar  and  his  bucolic  parish- 
ioners; for  it  was  his  habit  to  approximate  his  accent  and 
mode  of  speech  to  theirs,  doubtless  because  he  thought  it 
a  mere  frustration  of  the  purposes  of  language  to  talk  of 
"shear- hogs"  and  "ewes"  to  men  who  habitually  said 
"  sharrags"  and  "  yowes."  Nevertheles  the  farmers  them- 
selves were  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  parson,  and  had  not  at  all  the  less  belief  in 
him  as  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman  for  his  easy  speech 
and  familiar  manners.  Mrs.  Parrot  smoothed  her  apron 
and  set  her  cap  right  with  the  utmost  solicitude  when  she 
saw  the  vicar  coming,  made  him  her  deepest  curtsy,  and 
every  Christmas  had  a  fat  turkey  ready  to  send  him  with 
her  ''  duty:"  And  in  the  most  gossipping  colloquies  with 
Mr.  Gilfil,  you  might  have  observed  that  both  men  and 
women  "  minded  their  words,"  and  never  became  indiffer- 
ent to  his  approbation. 

The  same  respect  attended  him  in  his  strictly  clerical 
functions.  The  benefits  of  baptism  were  supposed  to  be 
somehow  bound  up  with  Mr.  GilfiPs  personality,  so  meta- 
physical a  distinction  as  that  between  a  man  and  his  office 
being,  as  yet,  quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  a  good  Shepper- 
ton  Churchman,  savoring,  he  would  have  thought,  of  Dis- 
sent on  the  very  face  of  it.  Miss  Selina  Parrot  put  off  her 
marriage  a  whole  month  when  Mr.  Gilfil  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  rather  than  be  married  in  a  makeshift  manner 
by  the  Milby  curate. 

"We've  had  a  very  good  sermon  this  morning,"  was  the 
frequent  remark,  after  hearing  one  of  the  old  yellow  series, 
heard  with  all  the  more  satisfaction  because  it  had  been 
heard  for  the  twentieth  time;  for  to  minds  on  the  Shep- 
perton  level  it  is  repetition,  not  novelty,  that  produces 
the  strongest  effect;  and  phrases,  like  tunes,  are  a  long 
time  making  themselves  at  home  in  the  brain. 

Mr.  GilhTs  sermons,  as  you  may  imagine,  were  not  of  a 
highly  doctrinal,  still  less  of  a  polemical,  cast.  They  per- 
haps did  not  search  the  conscience  very  powerfully;  for  you 
remember  that  to  Mrs.  Patten,  who  had  listened  to  them 
thirty  years,  the  announcement  that  she  was  a  sinner 
appeared  an  uncivil  heresy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
made  no  unreasonable  demand  on  the  Shepperton  intel- 
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lect — amounting,  indeed,  to  little  more  than  an  expansion 
of  the  concise  thesis,  that  those  who  do  wrong  will  find  it 
the  worse  for  them,  and  those  who  do  veil  will  find  it  the 
better  for  them;  the  nature  of  wrong-doing  being  exposed 
in  special  sermons  against  lying,  backbiting,  anger,  sloth- 
fulness,  and  the  like;  and  well-doing  being  interpreted  as 
honesty,  truthfulness,  charity,  industry,  and  other  common 
virtues,  lying  quite  on  the  surface  of  life,  and  having  very 
little  to  do  with  deep  spiritual  doctrine.  Mrs.  Patten 
understood  that  if  she  turned  out  ill-crushed  cheeses,  a  just 
retribution  awaited  her;  though,  I  fear,  she  made  no  par- 
ticular application  of  the  sermon  on  backbiting.  Mrs. 
Hackit  expressed  herself  greatly  edified  by  the  sermon  on 
honesty,  the  allusion  to  the  unjust  weight  and  deceitful 
balance  having  a  peculiar  lucidity  for  her,  owing  to  a  recent 
dispute  with  her  grocer;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  she  ever 
appeared  to  be  much  struck  by  the  sermon  on  anger. 

As  to  any  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gilfil  did  not  dispense  the 
pure  Gospel,  or  any  strictures  on  his  doctrine  and  mode  of 
delivery,  such  thoughts  never  visited  the  minds  of  the 
Shepperton  parishioners  —  of  those  very  parishioners  who, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  showed  themselves  extremely 
critical  of  Mr.  Barton's  discourses  and  demeanor.  But  in 
the  interim  they  had  tasted  that  dangerous  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  —  innovation,  which  is  well  known  to 
open  the  eyes,  even  in  an  uncomfortable  manner.  At 
present,  to  find  fault  with  the  sermon  was  regarded  as 
almost  equivalent  to  finding  fault  with  religion  itself. 
One  Sunday,  Mr.  Hackit's  nephew,  Master  Tom  Stokes,  a 
flippant  town  youth,  greatly  scandalized  his  excellent 
relatives  by  declaring  that  he  could  write  as  good  a  sermon 
as  Mr.  Gilfil's;  whereupon  Mr.  Hackit  sought  to  reduce 
the  presumptuous  youth  to  utter  confusion,  by  offering 
him  a  sovereign  if  "he  would  fulfill  his  vaunt.  The 
sermon  was  written,  however;  and  though  it  was  not 
admitted  to  be  anywhere  within-  reach  of  Mr.  Gilfil's,  it 
was  yet  so  astonishingly  like  a  sermon,  having  a  text, 
three  divisions,  and  a  concluding  exhortation  beginning 
"And  now,  my  brethren,"  that  the  sovereign,  though 
denied  formally,  was  bestowed  informally,  and  the  sermon 
was  pronounced,  when  Master  Stokes's  back  was  turned, 
to  be  "an  uncommon  cliver  thing/' 

The   Rev.    Mr.    Pickard,   indeed,  of  the   Independent  I 
Meeting,  had  stated,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Rotherby, 
for  the  reduction  of  a  debt  on  New  Zion,  built,  with  an 
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exuberance  of  faith  and  a  deficiency  of  funds,  by  seceders 
from  the  original  Zion,  that  he  lived  in  a  parish  where  the 
vicar  was  very  "dark";  and  in  the  prayers  he  addressed 
to  his  own  congregation,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  compre- 
hensively alluding  to  the  parishioners  outside  the  chapel 
walls,  as  those  who,  Gallio-like,  "cared  for  none  of  these 
things."  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  church-goer  ever 
came  within  earshot  of  Mr.  Pickard. 

It  was  not  to  the  Shepperton  farmers  only  that  Mr. 
GilfiFs  society  was  acceptable;  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
some  of  the  best  houses  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Old 
Sir  Jasper  Sit-well  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him  every 
week;  and  if  you  had  seen  him  conducting  Lady  Sitwell 
in  to  dinner,  or  had  heard  him  talking  to  her  with  quaint 
yet  graceful  gallantry,  you  would  have  inferred  that  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  more  stately 
society  than  could  be  found  in  Shepperton,  and  that  his 
slipshod  chat  and  homely  manners  were  but  like  weather- 
stains  on  a  fine  old  block  of  marble,  allowing  you  still  to 
see  here  and  there  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  original  tint.  But  in  his  later  years  these  visits 
became  a  little  too  troublesome  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
he  was  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere  of  an  evening  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  own  parish  —  most  frequently,  indeed, 
by  the  side  of  his  own  sitting-room  fire,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  maintaining  the  pleasing  antithesis  of  dryness  and 
moisture  by  an  occasional  sip  of  gin-and-water. 

Here  I  am  aware  that  I  have  run  the  risk  of  alienating 
all  my  refined  lady-readers,  and  utterly  annihilating  any 
curiosity  that  they  may  have  felt  to  know  the  details  of 
Mr.  GilfiTs  love-story.  "Gin-and-water!  foh!  you  may  as 
well  ask  us  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  romance  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  who  mingles  the  image  of  his  beloved  with  short 
dips  and  moulds." 

But  in  the  first  place,  dear  ladies,  allow  me  to  plead  that 
gin-and-water,  like  obesity,  or  baldness,  or  the  gout,  does 
not  exclude  a  vast  amount  of  antecedent  romance,  any 
more  than  the  neatly-executed  "fronts"  which  you  may 
some  day  wear,  will  exclude  your  present  possession  of  less 
expensive  braids.  Alas,  alas!  we  poor  mortals  are  often 
little  better  than  wood-ashes — there  is  small  sign  of  the 
sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the  bursting  buds  that 
were  once  there;  but  wherever  Ave  see  wood-ashes,  we  know 
that  all  that  early  fulness  of  life  must  have  been.  I,  at 
least,  hardly  ever  look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wizened  old 
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woman,  but  I  see  also,  with  my  mind's  eye,  that  Past  of 
which  they  are  the  shrunken  remnant,  and  the  unfinished 
romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  seems  sometimes 
of  feeble  interest  and  significance,  compared  with  that 
drama  of  hope  and  love  which  has  long  ago  reached  its 
catastrophe,  and  left  the  poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty 
stage,  with  all  its  sweet  garden-scenes  and  fair  perspectives 
overturned  and  thrust  out  of  sight. 

In  the  second  place,  let  me  assure  you  that  Mr.  GilfiFs 
potations  of  gin-and-water  were  quite  moderate.  His  nose 
was  not  rubicund:  on  the  contrary,  his  white  hair  hung 
around  a  pale  and  venerable  face.  He  drank  it  chiefly,  I 
believe,  because  it  was  cheap;  and  here  I  find  myself 
alighting  on  another  of  the  vicar's  weaknesses,  which,  if  I 
had  cared  to  paint  a  flattering  portrait  rather  than  a  faith- 
ful one,  I  might  have  chosen  tosiippress.  It  is  undeniable 
that,  as  the  years  advanced,  Mr.  Gilfil  became,  as  Mr. 
Hackit  observed,  more  and  more  "close-fisted,"  though 
the  growing, propensity  showed  itself  rather  in  the  parsi- 
mony of  his  personal  habits,  than  in  withholding  help  from 
ihe  needy.  He  was  saving — so  he  represented  the  matter 
10  himself — for  a  nephew,  the  only  son  of  a  sister  who  had 
been  the  dearest  object,  all  but  one,  in  his  life.  "The 
lad,"  he  thought,  "will  have  a  nice  little  fortune  to  begin 
life  with,  and  will  bring  his  pretty  young  wife  some  day 
to  see  the  spot  where  his  old  uncle  lies.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  all  the  better  for  his  hearth  that  mine  was  lonely." 

Mr.  Gilfil  was  a  bachelor,  then  ? 

That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  you  would  prcbably  have 
come  if  you  had  entered  his  sitting-room,  where  the  bare 
tables,  the  large  old-fashioned  horse-hair  chairs,  and  the 
threadbare  Turkey  carpet  perpetually  fumigated  with 
tobacco,  seemed  to  tell  a  story  of  wifeless  existence  that 
was  contradicted  by  no  portrait,  no  piece  of  embroidery, 
no  faded  bit  of  pretty  triviality,  hinting  of  taper-fingers 
and  small  feminine  ambitions.  And  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
Gilfil  passed  his  evenings,  seldom  with  other  society  than 
that  of  Ponto,  his  old  brown  setter,  who,  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  rug  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws, 
would  wrinkle  his  brows  and  lift  up  his  eyelids  every  now 
and  then,  to  exchange  a  glance  of  mutual  understanding 
with  his  master.  But  there  was  a  chamber  in  Shepperton 
Vicarage  which  told  a  different  story  from  that  bare  and 
cheerless  dining-room — a  chamber  never  entered  by  any 
one  besides  Mr.  Gilfil  and  old  Martha  the  house-keeper, 
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who,  with  David  her  husband  as  groom  and  gardener, 
formed  the  vicar's  entire  establishment.  The  blinds  of 
this  chamber  were  always  down,  except  once  a  quarter, 
when  Martha  entered  that  she  might  air  and  clean  it. 
She  always  asked  Mr.  Gilfil  for  the  key,  which  he  kept 
locked  up  in  his  bureau,  and  returned  it  to  him  when  she 
had  finished  her  task. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  that  the  daylight  streamed  in 
upon,  as  Martha  drew  aside  the  blinds  and  thick  curtains, 
and  opened  the  Gothic  casement  of  the  oriel  window!  On 
the  little  dressing-table  there  was  a  dainty  looking-glass  in 
a  carved  and  gilt  frame;  bits  of  wax-candle  were  still  in 
the  branched  sockets  at  the  sides,  and  on  one  of  these 
branches  hung  a  little  black  lace  kerchief;  a  faded  satin 
pin-cushion,  with  the  pins  rusted  in  it,  a  scent-bottle,  and 
a  large  green  fan,  lay  on  the  table;  and  on  a  dressing-box 
by  the  side  of  the  glass  was  a  work-basket,  and  an  unfin- 
ished baby-cap,  yellow  with  age,  lying  in  it.  Two  gowns, 
of  a  fashion  long  forgotten,  were  hanging  on- nails  against 
the  door,  and  a  pair  of  tiny  red  slippers,  with  a  bit  of 
tarnished  silver  embroidery  on  them,  were  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Two  or  three  water-color  drawings, 
views  of  Naples,  hung  upon  the  walls;  and  over  the 
mantel-piece,  above  some  bits  of  rare  old  china,  two 
miniatures  in  oval  frames.  One  of  these  miniatures 
represented  a  young  man  about  seven-and-twenty,  with  a 
sanguine  complexion,  full  lips,  and  clear  candid  gray  eyes. 
The  other  was  the  likeness  of  a  girl  probably  not  more 
than  eighteen,  with  small  features,  thin  cheeks,  a  pair, 
southern-looking  complexion,  and  large  dark  eyes.  The 
gentleman  wore  powder;  the  lady  had  her  dark  hair  gath- 
ered away  from  her  face,  and  a  little  cap,  with  a  cherry- 
colored  bow,  set  on  the  top  of  her  head — a  coquettish 
head-dress,  but  the  eyes  spoke  of  sadness  rather  than  of 
coquetry. 

Such  were  the  things  that  Martha  had  dusted  and  let 
the  air  upon,  four  times  a  year,  ever  since  she  was  a 
blooming  lass  of  twenty;  and  she  was  now,  in  this  last 
decade  of  Mr.  GilfiTs  life,  unquestionably  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty.  Such  was  the  locked-up  chamber  in  Mr. 
Gilfil's  house:  a  sort.of  visible  symbol  of  the  secret  cham- 
ber in  his  heart,  where  he  had  long  turned  the  key  on  early 
hopes  and  early  sorrows,  shutting  up  forever  all  the  passion 
and  the  poetry  of  his  life. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  parish,  besides  Mar- 
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tha,  who  had  any  very  distinct  remembrance  of  Mr.  Gilfil's 
wife,  or,  indeed,  who  knew  anything  of  her/  beyond  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  marble  tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
in  memory  of  her,  over  the  vicarage  pew.  The  parishion- 
ers who  were  old  enough  to  remember  her  arrival  were  not 
generally  gifted  with  descriptive  powers,  and  the  utmost 
you  could  gather  from  them  was,  that  Mrs.  Gilfil  looked 
like  a  "furriner,  wi'  such  eyes,  you  can't  think,  an'  a 
voice  as  went  through  you  when  she  sung  in  church." 
The  one  exception  was  Mrs.  Patten,  whose  strong  memory 
and  taste  for  personal  narrative  made  her  a  great  source  of 
oral  tradition  in  Shepperton.  Mr.  Hackit,  who  had  not 
come  into  the  parish  until  ten  years  after  Mrs.  Gilfil's  death, 
would  often  put  old  questions  to  Mrs.  Patten  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  old  answers,  which  pleased  him  in  the  same 
way  as  passages  from  a  favorite  book,  or  the  scenes  of  a 
familiar  play,  please  more  accomplished  people. 

"Ah,  you  remember  well  the  Sunday  as  Mrs.  Gilfil  first 
come  to  church,  eh,  Mrs.  Patten?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  It  was  a  fine  bright  Sunday  as  ever 
was  seen,  just  at  the  beginnin'  o'  hay  harvest.  Mr.  Tar- 
bett  preached  that  day,  and  Mr.  Gilfil  sat  i'  the  pew  with 
his  wife.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  a  leading  her  up  the 
aisle,  an'  her  head  not  reachin'  much  above  his  elber:  a 
little  pale  woman,  with  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  an'  yet 
lookin'  blank-like,  as  if  she  see'd  nothing  with  'em." 

"I  warrant  she  had  her  weddin'  clothes  on?"  said  Mr. 
Hackit. 

f(  Nothin'  partickler  smart — on'y  a  white  hat  tied  down 
under  her  chin,  an'  a  white  Indy  muslin  gown.  But  you 
don't  know  what  Mr.  Gilfil  was  in  those  times.  He  was 
fine  an'  altered  before  you  come  into  the  parish.  He'd  a 
fresh  color  then,  an'  a  bright  look  wi'  his  eyes,  as  did  y^our 
heart  good  to  see.  He  looked  rare  and  happy  that  Sun- 
day; but  somehow,  I'd  a  feelin  as  it  wouldn't  last  long. 
I've  no  opinion  o'  furriners,  Mr.  Hackit,  for  I've  travelled 
i'  their  country  with  my  lady  in  my  time,  an'  seen  enough 
o'  their  victuals  an'  their  nasty  ways." 

"Mrs.  Gilfil  come  from  It'ly,  didn't  she?" 

"  I  reckon  she  did,  but  I  uiver  could  rightly  hear  about 
that.  Mr.  Gilfil  was  niver  to  be  spoke  to  about  her,  and 
nobody  else  hereabout  knowed  anythin'.  Howiver,  she 
must  ha'  come  over  pretty  young,  for  she  spoke  English 
as  well  as  you  an'  me.  It's  them  Italians  as  has  such  fine 
voices,  an'  Mrs.  Gilfil  sung,  you  never  lieared  the  like.  He 
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brought  her  here  to  have  tea  with  me  one  afternoon,  and 
says  he,  in  his  jovial  way,  'Now,  Mrs.  Patten,  I  want  Mrs. 
Gilfil  to  see  the  neatest  house,  and  drink  the  best  cup  o' 
tea,  in  all  Shepperton;  you  must  show  her  your  dairy  and 
your  cheese-room,  and  then  she  shall  sing  you  a  song.'  An' 
so  she  did;  an' her  voice  seemed  sometimes  to  fill  the  room; 
an'  then  it  went  low  an'  soft  as  if  it  was  whisperin'  close  to 
your  heart  like." 

"  You  never  beared  her  again,  I  reckon?" 

"No:  she  was  sickly  then,  and  she  died  in  a  few  months 
after.  She  wasn't  in  the  parish  much  more  nor  half  a  year 
altogether.  She  didn't  seem  lively  that  afternoon,  an'  I 
could  see  she  didn't  care  about  the  dairy,  nor  the  cheeses, 
on'y  she  pretended,  to  please  him.  As  for  him,  I  niver 
see'd  a  man  so  wrapt  up  in  a  woman.  He  looked  at  her  as 
if  he  was  worshippin'  her,  an'  as  if  he  wanted  to  lift  her 
off  the  ground  ivery  minute,  to  save  her  the  trouble  o' 
walkin'.  Poor  man,  poor  man!  It  had  like  to  ha'  killed 
him  when  she  died,  though  he  niver  gev  way,,  but  went  on 
ridin'  about  and  preachin.'  But  he  was  wore  to  a  shadow, 
an'  his  eyes  used  to  look  as  dead — you  wouldn't  ha* 
knowed  'em." 

"She  brought  him  no  fortin?" 

"  Not  she.  All  Mr.  G-ilfil's  property  come  by  his 
mother's  side.  There  was  blood  an'  money  too,  there.  It's 
a  thousand  pities  as  he  married  i'  that  way — a  fine  man 
like  him,  as  might  ha'  had  the  pick  o'  the  county,  an'  had 
his  grandchildren  about  him  now.  An'  him  so  fond  o' 
children,  too." 

In  this  manner  Mrs.  Patten  usually  Avound  up  her 
reminiscences  of  the  vicar's  wife,  of  whom,  you  perceive, 
she  knew  but  little.  It  was  clear  that  the  communicative 
old  lady  had  nothing  to  tell  of  Mrs.  Gilfil's  history  previous 
to  her  -  arrival  in  Shepperton,  and  that  she  was  unac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gilfil's  love-story. 

But  I,  dear  reader,  am  quite  as  communicative  as  Mrs. 
Patten,  and  much  better  informed:  so  that,  if  you  care  to 
know  more  about  the  vicar's  courtship  and  marriage,  you 
need  only  carry  your  imagination  back  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  your  attention  forward  into  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IT  is  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1788.  The 
day  has  been  bright  and  sultry,  and  the  sun  will  still  be 
more  than  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  but  his  rays,  broken 
by  the  leafy  fretwork  of  the  elms  that  border  the  park,  no 
longer  prevent  two  ladies  from  carrying  ,out  their  cushions 
and  embroidery,  and  seating  themselves  to  work  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Cheverel  Manor.  The  soft  turf  gives  way 
even  under  the  fairy  tread  of  the  younger  lady,  whose 
small  stature  and  slim  figure  rest  on  the  tiniest  of  full- 
grown  feet.  She  trips  along  before  the  elder,  carrying  the 
cushions,  which  she  places  in  the  favorite  spot,  just  on-the 
slope  by  a  clump  of  laurels,  where  they  can  see  the  sun- 
beams sparkling  among  the  water-lilies,  and  can  be  them- 
selves seen  from  the  dining-room  windows.  She  has 
deposited  the  cushions,  and  now  turns  round,  so  that  you 
may  have  a  full  view  of  her  as  she  stands  waiting  the 
slower  advance  of  the  elder  lady.  You  are  at  once  arrested 
by  her  large  dark  eyes,  which,  in  their  inexpressive  uncon- 
scious beauty,  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  fawn,  and  it  is  only 
by  an  effort  of  attention  that  you  notice  the  absence  of 
bloom  on  her  young  cheek,  and  the  southern  yellowish 
tint  of  her  small  neck  and  face,  rising  above  the  little 
black  lace  kerchief  which  prevents  the  too  immediate 
comparison  of  her  skin  with  her  white  muslin  gown.  Her 
large  eyes  seem  all  the  more  striking  because  the  dark 
hair  is  gathered  away  from  her  face,  under  a  little  cap  set 
at  the  top  of  her  head,  with  a  cherry-colored  bow  on  one 
side. 

The  elder  lady,  who  is  advancing  toward  the  cushions, 
is  cast  in  a  very  different  mould  of  womanhood.  She  is 
tall,  and  looks  the  taller  because  her  powdered  hair  is 
turned  backward  over  a  toupee,  and  surmounted  by  lace 
and  ribbons.  She  is  nearly  fifty,  but  her  complexion  is 
still  fresh  and  beautiful,  with  the  beauty  of  an  auburn 
blonde;  her  proud  pouting  lips,  and  her  head  thrown  a 
little  backward  as  she  walks,  gives  an  expression  of  hauteur 
which  is  not  contradicted  by  the  cold  gray  eye.  The 
tucked-in  kerchief,  rising  full  over  the  low  tight  bodice 
of  her  blue  dress,  sets  off  the  majestic  form  of  her  bust, 
and  she  treads  the  lawn  as  if  she  were  one  of  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynold's  stately  ladies,  who  had  suddenly  stepped  from 
her  frame  to  enjoy  the  evening  cool. 

"Put  the  cushions  lower,  Caterina,  that  we  may  not 
have  so  much  sun  upon  us,"  she  called  out,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  when  still  at  some  distance. 

Caterina  obeyed,  and  they  sat* down,  making  two  bright, 
patches  of  red  and  white  and  blue  on  the  green  back- 
ground of  the  laurels  and  the  lawn,  which  would  look 
none  the  less  pretty  in  a  picture  because  one  of  the 
women's  hearts* was  rather  cold  and  the  other  rather 
sad. 

And  a  charming  picture  Chevcrel  Manor  would  h;i\;> 
made  that  evening,  if  some  English  Watteau  had  been 
there  to  paint  it:  the  castellated  house  of  grey-tinted 
stone,  with  the  flickering  sunbeams  sending  dashes  of 
gdlden  light  across  the  many-shaped  panes  in  the  mull- 
ioned  windows,  and  a  great  beech  leaning  athwart  one  of 
the  flanking  towers,  and  breaking,  with  its  dark  flattened 
boughs,  the  too  formal  symmetry  of  the  front;  the  broad 
gravel-walk  winding  on  the  right,  by  a  row  of  tall  pines, 
alongside  the  pool  —  on  the  left  branching  out  among 
swelling  grassy  mounds,  surmounted  by  clumps  of  trees, 
where  the  red  trunk  of  the  Scotch  fir  glows  in  the  descend- 
ing sunlight  against  the  bright  green  of  limes  and  acacias; 
the  great  pool,  where  a  pair  of  swans  are  swimming  lazily 
with  one  leg  tucked  under  a  wing,  and  where  the  open 
water-lilies  lie  calmly  accepting  the  kisses  of  the  fluttering 
light-sparkles;  the  lawn,  with  its  smooth  emerald  green- 
ness, sloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner  herbage  of 
the  park,  from  which  it  is  invisibly  fenced  by  a  little 
stream  that  winds  away  from  the  pool,  and  disappears 
under  a  wooden  bridge  in  the  distant  pleasure-ground; 
and  on  this  lawn  our  two  ladies,  whose  part  in  the  land- 
scape  the  painter,  standing  at  a  favorable  point  of  view  in 
the  park,  would  represent  with  a  few  little  dabs  of  red  a7id 
white  and  blue. 

Seen  from  the  great  Gothic  windows  of  the  dining-room, 
they  had  much  more  definiteness  of  outline,  and  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  three  gentlemen  sipping  their  claret 
there,  as  two  fair  women  in  whom  all  three  had  a  personal 
interest.  These  gentlemen  were  a  group  worth  consider- 
ing attentively;  but  any  one  entering  that  dining-room  for 
the  first  time,  .would  perhaps  have  had  his  attention  even 
more  strongly  arrested  by  the  room  itself,  which  was  so 
bare  of  furniture  that  it  impressed  one  with  its  architectu- 
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ral  beauty  like  a  cathedral.  A  p;ece  of  matting  stretched 
from  door  to  door,  a  bit  of  wore  carpet  under  the  dining- 
table,  and  a  sideboard  in  a  deep  recess,  did  not  retain  the 
eye  for  a  moment  from  the  lofty  groined  ceiling,  with  its 
richly-carved  pendants,  all  of  creamy  white,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  touches  of  gold.  On  one  side,  this  lofty  ceil- 
ing was  supported  by  pillars  and  arches,  beyond  which  a 
lower  ceiling,  a  miniature  copy  of  the  higher  one,  covered 
the  square  projection  which,  with  its  three  large  pointed 
windows,  formed  the  central  feature  of  the  building.  The 
room  looked  less  like  a  place  to  dine  in  than  a  piece  of 
space  enclosed  simply  for  the  sake  of  beautiful  outline; 
and  the  small  dining-table,  with  the  party  around  it, 
seemed  an  odd  and  insignificant  accident,  rather  than  any- 
thing connected  with  the  original  pupose  of  the  apartment. 

J5ut,  examined  closely,  that  group  was  far  from  insig- 
nificant; for  the  eldest,  who  was  reading  in  the  newspaper 
the  last  portentous  proceedings  of  the  French  parliaments, 
and  turning  with  occasional  comments  to  his  young  com- 
panions, was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  old  English  gentle- 
man as  could  well  have  been  found  in  those  venerable  days 
of  cocked-hats  and  pigtails.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled  under 
projecting  brows,  made  more  prominent  by  bushy  grizzled 
eyebrows;  but  any  apprehension  of  severity  excited  by  these 
penetrating  eyes,  and  by  a  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  was 
allayed  by  the  goodnatured  lines  about  the  mouth,  which 
retained  all  its  teeth  and  its  vigor  of  expression  in  spite  of 
sixty  winters.  The  forehead  sloped  a  little  from  the  pro- 
jecting brows,  and  its  peaked  outline  was  made  conspicuous 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  profusely-powdered  hair,  drawn 
backward  and  gathered  into  a  pigtail.  He  sat  in  a  small 
hard  chair,  which  did  not  admit  the  slightest  approach  to 
a  lounge,  and  which  showed  to  advantage  the  flatness  of 
his  back  and  the  breadth  of  his  chest.  In  fact  Sir  Chris- 
topher Cheverel  was  a  splendid  old  gentleman,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  enters  the  saloon  at  Cheverel  Manor,  whete 
his"  full-length  portrait,  taken  when  he  was  fifty,  hangs 
side  by  side  with  that  of  his  wife,  the  stately  lady  seated 
on  the  lawn. 

Looking  at  Sir  Christopher,  you  would  at  once  have  been 
inclined  to  hope  that  he  had  a  full-grown  son  and  heir; 
but  perhaps  you  would  have  wished  that  it  might  not 
prove  to  be  the  young  man  on  his  right  hand,  in  whom  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Baronet,  in  the  contour  of  the 
nose  and  brow,  seemed  to  indicate  a  family  relationship. 
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If  this  young  man  had  been  less  elegant  in  his  person,  he 
would  have  been  remarked  for  the  elegance  of  his  dress. 
But  the  perfections  of  his  slim,  well-proportioned  figure 
were  so  striking  that  no  one  but  a  tailor  could  notice 
the  perfections  of  his  velvet  coat;  and  his  small  white 
hands,  with  their  blue  veins  and  taper  fingers,  quite 
eclipsed  the  beauty  of  his  lace  ruffles.  The  face,  how- 
ever— it  was  difficult  to.  say  why — was  certainly  not  pleas- 
ing. Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  than  the  blonde 
complexion — its  bloom  set  off  by  the  powdered  hair — than 
the  veined  overhanging  eyelids,  which  gave  an  indolent 
expression  to  the  hazel  eyes;  nothing  more  finely  cut  than 
the  transparent  nostril  and  the  short  upper-lip.  Perhaps 
the  chin  and  lower  jaw  were  too  small  for  an  irreproachable 
profile,  but  the  defect  was  on  the  side  of  that  delicacy  and 
finesse  which  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  whole 
person,  and  which  was  carried  out  in  the  clear  brown  arch 
of  the  eyebrows  and  the  marble  smoothness  of  the  sloping 
forehead.  Impossible  to  say  that  this  face  was  not  emi- 
nently handsome;  yet,  for  the  majority,  both  of  men  and 
women,  it  was  destitute  of  charm.  Women  disliked  eyes 
that  seemed  to  be  indolently  accepting  admiration  instead 
of  rendering  it;  and  men,  especially  if  they  had  a  tend- 
ency to  clumsiness  in  the  nose  and  ankles,  were  inclined  to 
think  this  Antinous  in  a  pigtail  a  "confounded  puppy." 
I  fancy  that  was  frequently  the  inward  interjection  of  the 
Rev.  Maynard  Gilfil,  who  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  dining-table,  though  Mr.  Gilfil's  legs  and  profile 
were  not  at  all  of  a  kind  to  make  him  peculiarly  alive  to 
the  impertinence  and  frivolity  of  personal  advantages. 
His  healthy  open  face  and  robust  limbs  were  after  an 
excellent  pattern  for  everyday  wear,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
.Mr.  Bates,  the  north-country  gardener,  would  have  become 
"egimentals  "a  fain  saight"  better  than  the  •'  peaky"  feat- 
ires  and  slight  form  of  Captain  Wybrow,  notwithstanding 
.'hat  this  young  gentleman,  as  Sir  Christophers  nephew 
ind  destined  heir,  had  the  strongest  hereditary  claim  on 
the  gardener's  respect,  and  was  undeniably  "•  clean-limbed.'' 
But  alas!  human  longings  are  perversely  obstinate;  and  to 
the  man  whose  mouth  is  watering  for  a  peach,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  offer  the  largest  vegetable  marrow.  Mr.  Gilfil  was 
not  sensitive  to  Mr.  Bates's  opinion,  whereas  he  was  sen- 
sitive to  the  opinion  of  another  person,  who  by  no  means 
shared  Mr.  Bates's  preference. 
Who  the  other  person  was  it  would  not  have  required  a 
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very  keen  observer  to  guess,  from  a  certain  eagerness  in 
Mr.  GilfiPs  glance  as  that  little  figure  in  white  tripped 
along  the  lawn  with  the  cushions.  Captain  Wybrow,  too, 
was  looking  in  the  same  direction,  but  his  handsome  face 
remained  handsome — and  nothing  more. 

"Ah,"  said  Sir  Christopher.,  looking  up  from  his  paper, 
"there's  my  lady.  Ring  for  coffee,  Anthony;  we'll  go  and 
join  her,  and  the  little  monkey  Tina  shall  give  us  a  song." 

The  coffee  presently  appeared,  brought — not  as  usual  by 
the  footman,  in  scarlet  and  drab,  but — by  the  old  butler, 
in  threadbare,  but  well-brushed  black,  who,  as  he  was 
placing  it  on  the  table,  said — 

"If  you  please,  Sir  Christopher,  there's  the  widow  Har- 
topp  a-crying  i'  the  still-room,  and  begs  leave  to  see  your 
honor." 

"I  have  given  Markham  full  orders  about  the  widow 
Hartopp,"  said  Sir  Christopher,  in  a  sharp,  decided  tone. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  her." 

"Your  honor,"  pleaded  the  butler,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  putting  on  an  additional  coating  of  humility,  "the 
poor  woman's  dreadful  overcome,  and  says  she  can't  sleep 
a  wink  this  blessed  night  without  seeing  your  honor,  and 
she  begs  you  to  pardon  the  great  freedom  she's  took  to 
come  at  this  time.  She  cries  fit  to  break  her  heart." 

:<Ay,  ay:  water  pays  no  tax.  Well,  show  her  into  the 
library." 

Coffee  despatched,  the  two  young  men  walked  out 
through  the  open  window,  and  joined  the  ladies  on  the 
lawn,  while  Sir  Christopher  made  his  way  to  the  library, 
solemnly  followed  by  Rupert,  his  pet  bloodhound,  who,  in 
his  habitual  place  at  the  Baronet's  right  hand,  behaved 
with  great  urbanity  during  dinner;  but  when  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  invariably  disappeared  under  the  table,  appar- 
ently regarding  the  claret-jug  as  a  mere  human  weakness, 
which  he  winked  at,  but  refused  to  sanction. 

The  library  lay  but  three  steps  from  the  dining-room,  on 
the  other  side  of  a  cloistered  and  matted  passage.  The 
oriel  window  was  overshadowed  by  the  great  beech,  and 
this,  with  the  flat,  heavily-carved  ceiling  and  the  dark  hue 
of  the  old  books  that  lined  the  walls,  made  the  room  look 
sombre,  especially  on  entering  it  from  the  dining-room, 
with  its  aerial  curves  and  cream-colored  fretwork  touched 
with  gold.  As  Sir  Christopher  opened  the  door,  a  jet  of 
brighter  light  fell  on  a  woman  in  a  widow's  dress,  who 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  made  the  deepest  of 
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curtsies  as  he  entered.  She  was  a  buxom  woman  approach- 
ing forty,  her  eyes  red  with  the  tears  which  had  evidently 
been  absorbed  by  the  handkerchief  gathered  into  a  damp 
ball  in  her  right  hand. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Hartopp,"  said  Sir  Christopher,  taking  out 
his  gold  snuff-box  and  tapping  the  lid,  "  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me?  Markham  has  delivered  you  a  notice  to  quit,  I 
suppose?" 

"  0  yis,  your  honor,  an'  that's  the  reason  why  I've  come. 
I  hope  your  honor3!!  think  better  on  it,  an'  not  turn  me 
an'  my  poor  children  out  o'  the  farm,  where  my  husband 
al'ys  paid  his  rent  as  reglar  as  the  day  come." 

"  Nonsense!  I  should  like  to  know  what  good  it  will  do 
you  and  your  children  to  stay  on  a  farm  and  lose  every 
farthing  your  husband  has  left  you,  instead  of  selling  your 
stock  and  going  into  some  little  place  where  you  can  keep 
your  money  together.  It  is  very  well  known  to  every 
tenant  of  mine  that  I  never  allow  widows  to  stay  on  their 
husband's  farms." 

"0,  Sir  Christifer,  if  you  would  consider — when  I've 
sold  the  hay  an'  corn,  an'  all  the  live  things,  an'  paid  the 
debts,  an'  put  the  money  out  to  use,  I  shall  have  hardly 
enough  to  keep  our  souls  an'  bodies  together.  An'  how 
can  I  rear  my  boys  and  put  'em  'prentice?  They  must  go 
for  day-laborers,  an'  their  father  a  man  wi'  as  good  belon  g- 
ings  as  any  on  your  honor's  estate,  an'  niver  threshed  his 
wheat  afore  it  was  well  i'  the  rick;  nor  sold  the  straw  off  his 
farm,  nor  nothin'.  Ask  all  the  farmers  round  if  there  was 
a  stiddier,  soberer  man  than  my  husband  as  attended  Rip- 
stone  market.  An' he  says,  ' Bessie,'  says  he — them  was 
his  last  words — '  you'll  mek  a  shift  to  manage  the  farm,  if 
Sir  Christifer  'ull  let  you  stay  on."J 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Sir  Christopher,  Mrs.  Hartopp's 
sobs  having  interrupted  her  pleadings,  "  no'w  listen  to  me, 
and  try  to  understand  a  little  common  sense.  You  are 
about  as  able  to  manage  the  farm  as  your  best  milch  cow. 
You'll  be  obliged  to  have  some  managing  man,  who  will 
either  cheat  you  out  of  your  money,,  or  wheedle  you  into 
marrying  him." 

"0,  your  honor,  I  was  never  that  sort  o' woman,  an* 
nobody  has  known  it  on  me." 

"Very  likely  not,  because  you  were  never  a  widow 
before.  A  -woman's  always  silly  enough,  but  she's  never 
quite  as  great  a  fool  as  she  can  be  until  she  puts  on  a 
widow's  cap.  Now,  just  ask  yourself  how  much  the  better 
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you  will  be  for  staying  on  your  farm  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  when  you've  got  through  your  money,  and  let  your 
farm  run  down,  and  are  in  arrears  for  half  your  rent;  or, 
perhaps,  have  got  some  great  hulky  fellow  for  a  husband, 
who  swears  at  you  and  kicks  your  children." 

"Indeed,  Sir  Christifer,  I  know  a  deal  o'  farming  an' 
was  brought  up  i'  the  thick  on  it,  as  you  may  say.  An' 
there  was  my  husband's  great-aunt  managed  a  farm  for 
twenty  year,  un'  left  legacies  to  all  her  nephys  an'  nieces, 
an'  even  to  my  husband,  as  was  then  a  babe  unborn." 

"Psha!  a  woman  six  feet  high,  with  a  squint  and  sharp 
elbows,  I  daresay — a  man  in  petticoats.  Not  a  rosy- 
cheeked  widow  like  you,  Mrs.  Hartopp." 

"Indeed,  your  honor,  I  never  heard  of  her  squintin', 
an'  they  said  as  she  might  ha'  been  married  o'er  and  o'er 
again,  to  people  as  had  no  call  to  hanker  after  her 
money." 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  what  you  all  think.  Every  man  that 
looks  at  you  wants  to  marry  you,  and  would  like  you  the 
better  the  more  children  you  have  and  the  less  money. 
But  it  is  useless  to  talk  and  cry.  I  have  good  reasons  for 
my  plans,  and  never  alter  them.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
to  make  the  best  of  your  stock,  and  to  look  out  for  some 
little  place  to  go  to  when  you  leave  The  Hollows.  Now, 
go  back  to  Mrs.  Bellamy's  room,  and  ask  her  to  give  you  a 
dish  of  tea." 

Mrs.  Hartopp  understanding  from  Sir  Christopher's 
tone  that  he  was  not  to  be  shaken,  curtsied  low  and  left 
the  library,  while  the  Baronet,  seating  himself  at  his  desk 
in  his  oriel  window,  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

MR.  MABKHAM, — Take  no  steps  about  letting  Crowsfoot  Cottage, 
as  I  intend  to  put  in  the  widow  Hartopp  when  she  leaves  her  farm; 
and  if  you  will  be  here  at  eleven  on  Saturday  morning,  I  will  ride 
round  with  you,  and  settle  about  making  some  repairs,  and  see  about 
adding  a  bit  of  laud  to  the1  take,  as  she  will  want  to  keep  a  cow  and 
some  pigs. — Yours  faithfully,  CHRISTOPHER  CHEVEREL. 

After  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering  this  letter  to  be 
sent,  Sir  Christopher  walked  out  to  join  the  party  on  the 
lawn.  But  finding  the  cushions  deserted,  he  walked  on 
to  the  eastern  front  of  the  building,  where,  by  the  side  of 
the  grand  entrance,  was  the  large  bow-window  of  the 
saloon,  opening  on  to  the  gravel-sweep,  and  looking  toward 
a  long  vista  of  undulating  turf,  bordered  by  tall  trees, 
which,  seeming  to  unite  itself  with  the  green  of  the 
meadows  and  a  grassy  road  through  a  plantation,  only 
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terminated  with  the  G-othic  arch  of  a  gateway  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. '  The  bow-window  was  open,  and  Sir  Christopher, 
stepping  in,  found  the  group  he  sought,  examining  the 
progress  of  the  unfinished  ceiling.  It  was  in  the  same 
style  of  florid  pointed  Gothic  as  the  dining-room,  but 
more  elaborate  in  its  tracery,  which  was  like  petrified  lace^ 
work  picked  out  with  delicate  and  varied  coloring.  About 
a  fourth  of  it  still  remained  uncolored,  and  under  this 
part  were  scaffolding,  ladders,  and  tools;  otherwise  the 
spacious  saloon  was  empty  of  furniture,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  grand  Gothic  canopy  for  the  group  of  five  human  figures 
standing  in  the  centre. 

"  Francesco  has  been  getting  on  a  little  better  the  last 
day  or  two,"  said  Sir  Christopher,  as  he  joined  the  party: 
"he's  a  sad  lazy  dog,  and  I  fancy  he  has  a  knack  of  sleep- 
ing as  he  stands,  with  his  brushes  in  his  hands.  But  I 
must  spur  him  on,  or  we  may  not"  have  the  scaffolding 
cleared  away  before  the  bride  comes,  if  you  show  dexter- 
ous generalship  in  your  wooing,  eh,  Anthony?  and  take 
your  Magdeburg  quickly. " 

"Ah,  sir,  a  siege  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  tedious 
operations  in  war,"  said  Captain  Wybrow,  with  an  easy 
smile. 

"Not  when  there's  a  traitor  within  the  walls  in  the 
shape  of  a  soft  heart.  And  that  there  will  be,  if  Beatrice 
has  her  mother's  tenderness  as  well  as  her  mother's  beauty. " 

"What  do  you  think,  Sir  Christopher,"  said  Lady 
Cheverel,  who  seemed  to  wince  a  little  under  her  hus- 
band's reminiscences,  "of  hanging  Guercino's  'Sibyl'  over 
that  door  when  we  put  up  the  pictures?  It  is  rather  lost 
in  my  sitting-room." 

"very  good,  my  love,"  answered  Sir  Christopher,  in  a 
tone  of  punctiliously  polite  affection;  "if  you  like  to  part 
with  the  ornament  from  your  own  room,  it  will  show 
admirably  here.  Our  portraits,  by  Sir  Joshua,  will  hang 
opposite  the  window,  and  the  'Transfiguration'  at  that 
end.  You  see,  Anthony,  I  am  leaving  no  good  places  on 
the  walls  for  you  and  your  wife.  We  shall  turn  you  with 
your  faces  to  the  wall  in  the  gallery,  and  you  may  take 
your  revenge  on  us  by-and-by." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Mr.  Gilfil  turned 
to  Caterina  and  said  — 

"I  like  the  view  from  this  window  better  than  any 
other  in  the  house." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
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filling  with  tears;  so  he  added,  "  Suppose  we  walk  out  a 
little;  Sir  Christopher  and  my  lady  seem  to  be  occupied." 

Caterina  complied  silently,  and  they  turned  down  one 
of  the  gravel  walks  that  led,  after  many  windings  under 
tall  trees  and  among  grassy  openings,  to  a  large  enclosed 
flower  -  garden.  Their  walk  was  perfectly  silent,  for 
Maynard  Gilfil  knew  that  Caterina's  thoughts  were  not 
with  him,  and  she  had  been  long  used  to  make  him  endure 
the  weight  of  those  moods  which  she  carefully  hid  from 
others. 

They  reached  the  flower-garden,  and  turned  mechanic- 
ally in  at  the  gate  that  opened,  through  a  high  thick  hedge, 
on  an  expanse  of  brilliant  color,  which,  after  the  green 
shades  they  had  passed  through,  startled  the  eye  like 
flames.  The  effect  was  assisted  by  an  undulation  of  the 
ground,  which  gradually  descended  from  the  entrance- 
gate,  and  then  rose  again  toward  the  opposite  end,  crowned 
by  an  orangery.  The  flowers  were  glowing  with  their 
evening  splendors;  verbenas  and  heliotropes  were  sending 
up  their  finest  incense.  It  seemed  a  gala  where  all  was 
happiness  and  brilliancy,  and  misery  could  find  no  sympa- 
thy. This  was  the  effect  it  had  on  Caterina.  As  she 
wound  among  the  beds  of  gold  and  blue  and  pink,  where 
the  flowers  seemed  to  be  looking  at  her  with  wondering 
elf-like  eyes,  knowing  nothing  of  sorrow,  the  feeling  of 
isolation  in  her  wretchedness  overcame  her,  and  the  tears, 
which  had  been  before  trickling  slowly  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  now  gushed  forth  accompanied  with  sobs.  And 
yet  there  was  a  loving  human  being  close  beside  her,  whose 
heart  was  aching  for  hers,  who  was  possessed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  she  was  miserable,  and  that  he  was  helpless  to 
soothe  her.  But  she  was  too  much  irritated  by  the  idea 
that  his  wishes  were  different  from  hers,  that  he  rather 
regretted  the  folly  of  her  hopes  than  the  probability  of 
their  disappointment,  to  take  any  comfort  in  his  sympathy. 
Caterina,  like  the  rest  of  us,  turned  away  from  sympathy 
which  she  suspected  to  be  mingled  with  criticism,  as  the 
child  turns  away  from  the  sweetmeat  in  which  it  suspects 
imperceptible  medicine. 

"Dear  Caterina,  I  think  I  hear  voices,"  said  Mr.  Gilfil; 
"they  may  be  coming  this  way." 

She  checked  herself  like  one  accustomed  to  conceal  her 
emotions,  and  ran  rapidly  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
where  she  seemed  occupied  in  selecting  a  rose.  Presently 
Lady  Cheverel  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain 
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Wybrow,  and  followed  by  Sir  Christopher.  The  party 
stopped  to  admire  the  tiers  of  geraniums  near  the  gate; 
and  in  the  meantime  Caterina  tripped  back  with  a  moss 
rosebud  in  her  hand,  and,  going  up  to  Sir  Christopher, 
said,  "  There,  Padroncello — there  is  a  nice  rose  for  your 
button-hole." 

"  Ah,  you  black-eyed  monkey,"  he  said,  fondly  stroking 
her  cheek;  "so  you  have  been  running  off  with  Maynard, 
either  to  torment  or  coax  him  an  inch  or  two  deeper  into 
love.  Come,  come,  I  want  you  to  sing  us  "  Ho  perduto  " 
before  we  sit  down  to  picquet.  Anthony  goes  to-morrow, 
you  know;  you  must  warble  him  into  the  right  sentimental 
lover's  mood,  that  he  may  acquit  himself  well  at  Bath." 
He  put  her  little  arm  under  his,  and  calling  to  Lady 
Cheverel,  "Come,  Henrietta!"  led  the  way  toward  the 
house. 

The  party  entered  the  drawing-room,  which,  with  its 
oriel  window,  corresponded  to  the  library  in  the  other 
wing,  and  had  also  a  flat  ceiling  heavy  with  carving  and 
blazonry;  but  the  window  being  unshaded,  and  the 
walls  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of  knights  and  dames 
in  scarlet,  white,  and  gold,  it  had  not  the  sombre  effect  of 
the  library.  Here  hung  the  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Chev- 
erel,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  renovator  of 
the  family  splendor,  which  had  suffered  some  declension 
from  the  early  brilliancy  of  that  Chevreuil  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  A  very  imposing  personage  was  this 
Sir  Anthony,  standing  with  one  arm  akimbo,  and  one  fine 
leg  and  foot  advanced,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity.  You  might 
have  taken  off  his  splendid  peruke,  and  his  scarlet  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  backward  from  his  shoulders,  without 
annihilating  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  And  he 
had  known  how  to  choose  a  wife,  too,  for  his  lady,  hang- 
ing opposite  to  him,  with  her  sunny  brown  hair  drawn 
away  m  bands  from  her  mild  grave  face,  and  falling  in 
two  large  rich  curls  on  her  snowy  gently-sloping  neck, 
which  shamed  the  harsher  hue  and  outline  of  her  white 
satin  robe,  was  a  fit  mother  of  "  large-acred  "  heirs. 

In  this  room  tea  was  served;  and  here,  every  evening, 
as  regularly  as  the  great  clock  in  the  court-yard  with 
deliberate  bass  tones  struck  nine,  Sir  Christopher  and 
Lady  Cheverel  sat  down  to  picquet  until  half-past  ten, 
when  Mr.  Gilfil  read  prayers  to  the  assembled  household  in 
the  chapel. 
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But  now  it  was  not  near  nine,  and  C^erina  must  sit 
down  to  the  harpsichord  and  sing  Sir  Christopher's  favor- 
ite airs,  by  Gluck  and  Paesiello,  whose  operas,  for  the 
happiness  of  that  generation,  Avere  then  to  be  heard  on  the 
London  stage.  It  happened  this  evening  that  the  senti- 
ment of  these  airs,  "  Che  faro  scnza  Eurydice?"  and  "  Ho 
jicrdtito  il  bel  sembiante,"  in  both  of  which  the  singer  pours 
out  his  yearning  after  his  lost  love,  came  very  close  In 
Caterina's  own  feeling.  But  her  emotion,  instead  of  being 
a  hindrance  to  her  singing,  gave  her  additional  power. 
Her  singing  was  what  she  could  do  best;  it  was  her  one 
point  of  superiority,  in  which  it  was  probable  she  would 
excel  the  highborn  beauty  whom  Anthony  was  to  woo;  and 
her  love,  her  jealousy,  her  pride,  her  rebellion  against  des- 
tiny, made  one  stream  of  passion  which  welled  forth  in  the 
deep  rich  tones  of  her  voice.  She  had  a  rare  contralto, 
which  Lady  Cheverel,  who  had  high  musical  taste,  had 
been  careful  to  preserve  her  from  straining. 

Excellent,  Cateriua,"  said  Lady  Cheverel,  as  there  was 
a  pause  after  the  wonderful  linked  sweetness  of  "  Che 
faro."  "I  never  heard  you  sing  that  so  well.  Once 
more ! " 

It  was  repeated;  and  then  came,  "  Ho  perduto,"  which 
Sir  Christopher  encored,  in  spite  of  the  clock,  just  striking 
nine.  When  the  last  note  was  dying  out  he  said — 

"There's  a  clever  black-eyed  monkey.  Now  bring  out 
the  table  for  picquet." 

Caterina  drew  out  the  table  and  placed  the  cards;  then, 
with  her  rapid  fairy  suddenness  of  motion,  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  clasped  Sir.  Christopher's  knee.  He 
bent  down,  stroked  her  cheek,  aiid  smiled. 

"Caterina,  that  is  foolish,"  said  Lady  Cheverel.  "I 
wish  you  would  leave  off  these  stage-players'  antics." 

She  jumped  up,  arranged  the  music  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  then,  seeing  the  Baronet  and  his  lady  seated  at  picquet, 
quietly  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Captaan  Wybrow  had  been  leaning  near  the  harpsichord 
during  the  singing,  and  the  chaplain  had  thrown  himself 
on  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room.  They  both  now  took  up 
a  book.  Mr.  Gilfil  chose  the  last  number  cf  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine";  Captain  Wybrow,  stretched  on  an  otto- 
man near  the  door,  opened  "Faublas"  ;  and  there  was  per- 
fect silence  in  the  room  which,  ten  minutes  before,  was 
vibrating  to  the  passionate  tones  of  Caterina. 

She  had  made  her  way  along  the  cloistered  passages,  now 
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lighted  here  and  there  by  a  small  oil-lamp,  to  the  grand- 
staircase,  which  led  directly  to  a  gallery  running  along  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  building,  where  it  was  her  habit 
to  walk  when  she  wished  to  be  alone.  The  bright  moon- 
light was  streaming  through  the  windows,  throwing  into 
strange  light  and  shadow  the  heterogeneous  objects  that 
lined  the  long  walls:  Greek  statues  and  busts  of  Roman 
emperors;  low  cabinets  rilled  with  curiosities,  natural  and 
antiquarian;  tropical  birds  and  huge  horns  of  beasts; 
Hindoo  gods  and  strange  shells;  swords  and  daggers,  and 
bits  of  chain-armor;  Roman  lamps  and  tiny  models  of 
Greek  temples;  and,  above  all  these,  queer  old  family  por- 
traits— of  little  boys  and  girls,  once  the  hope  of  the  Cheve- 
rels,  with  close-shaven  heads  imprisoned  in  stiff  ruffs — of 
faded,  pink-faced  ladies,  with  rudimentary  features  and 
highly-developed  head-dresses — of  gallant  gentlemen,  with 
high  hips,  high  shoulders,  and  red  pointed  beards. 

Here,  on  rainy  days,  Sir  Christopher  and  his  lady  took 
their  promenade,  and  here  billiards  were  played;  but  in  the 
evening,  it  was  forsaken  by  all  except  Caterina  —  and, 
sometimes,  one  other  person. 

She  paced  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight,  her  pale  face 
and  thin  white-robed  form  making  her  look  like  the  ghost  of 
some  former  Lady  Cheverel  come  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon. 

By-and-by  she  paused  opposite  the  broad  window  above 
the  portico,  and  looked  out  on  the  long  vista  of  turf  and 
trees  now  stretching  chill  and  saddened  in  the  moonlight. 

Suddenly  a  breath  of  warmth  and  roses  seemed  to  float 
toward  her,  and  an  arm  stole  gently  round  her  waist,  while 
a  soft  hand  took  up  her  tiny  fingers.  Caterina  felt  an 
electric  thrill,  and  was  motionless  for  one  long  moment; 
then  she  pushed  away  the  arm  and  hand,  and,  turning 
round,  lifted  up  to  the  face  that  hung  over  her,  eyes  full 
of  tenderness  and  reproach.  The  fawn-like  unconscious- 
ness was  gone,  and  in  that  one  look  were  the  ground  tones 
of  Caterina's  nature  —  intense  love  and  fierce  jealousy. 

"Why  do  you  push  me  away,  Tina?"  said  Captain 
Wybrow  in  a  half -whisper;  "  are  you  angry  with  me  for 
what  a  hard  fate  puts  upon  me?  Would  you  have  me 
cross  my  uncle — who  has  done  so  much  for  us  both — in 
his  dearest  wish?  You  know  I  have  duties — we  both  have 
duties — before  which  feeling  must  be  sacrificed." 

"  Yes,  yes/'  said  Caterina,  stamping  her  foot,  and  turn- 
ing away  her  head;  "don't  tell  me  what  I  know  already." 
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There  was  a  voice  speaking  in  Caterina's  mind  to  which 
she  had  never  yet  given  vent.  That  voice  said  continually, 
"  Why  did  he  make  me  love  him — why  did  he  let  me  know 
he  loved  me,  if  he  knew  all  the  while  that  he  couldn't 
brave  everything  for  my  sake?"  Then  love  answered, 
"He  was  led  on  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  as  you 
have  been,  Caterina:  and  now  you  ought  to  help  him  to 
do  what  is  right."  Then  the 'voice  rejoined,  "  It  was  a 
slight  matter  to  him.  He  doesn't  much  mind  giving  you 
up.  He  will  soon  love  that  beautiful  woman,  and  forget  a 
poor  little  pale  thing  like  you." 

Thus  love,  anger,  and  jealousy  were  struggling  in  that 
young  soul. 

'•'  Besides,  Tina,"  continued  Captain  Wybrow,  in  still 
gentler  tones,  "I  shall  not  succeed.  Miss  Assher  very 
likely  prefers  some  one  else;  and  you  know  I  have  the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  fail.  I  shall  come  back  a  hapless 
bachelor — perhaps  to  find  you  already  married  to  the  good- 
looking  chaplain,  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
you.  Poor  Sir  Christopher  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
you're  to  have  Gilfil." 

"Why  will  you  speak  so?  You  speak  from  your  own 
want  of  feeling.  Go  away  from  me." 

"  Don't  let  us  part  in  anger,  Tina.  All  this  may  pass 
away.  It's  as  likely  as  not  that  I  may  never  marry  any 
one  at  all.  These  palpitations  may  carry  me  off,  and  you 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  shall  never 
be  anybody's  bridegroom.  Who  knows  what  may  happen? 
I  may  be  my  own  master  before  I  get  into  the  bonds  of 
holy  matrimony,  and  be  able  to  choose  my  little  singing- 
bird.  Why  should  we  distress  ourselves  before  the  time 
comes?" 

"It  is  easy  to  talk  so  when  you  are  not  feeling,"  said 
Caterina,  the  tears  flowing  fast.  "  It  is  bad  to  bear  now, 
whatever  may  come  after.  But  you  don't  care  about  my 
misery." 

"Don't  I,  Tina?"  said  Anthony,  in  his  tenderest  tones, 
again  stealing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  drawing  her 
toward  him.  Poor  Tina  was  the  slaye  of  this  voice  and 
touch.  Grief  and  resentment,  retrospect  and  foreboding, 
vanished — all  life  before  and  after  melted  away  in  the  bliss 
of  that  moment,  as  Anthony  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

Captain  Wybrow  thought,  "Poor  little  Tina!  it  would 
make  her  very  happy  to  have  me.  But  she  is  a  mad  little 
thing." 
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,  At  that  moment  a  loud  bell  startled  Carterina  from  her 
trance  of  bliss.  It  was  the  summons  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  and  she  hastened  away,  leaving  Captain  Wybrow 
to  follow  slowly. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  family  assembled  to  worship 
in  the  little  chapel,  where  a  couple  of  wax-candles  threw 
a  mild  faint  light  on  the  figures  kneeling  there.  In  the 
desk  was  Mr.  Gilfil,  with  his  face  a  shade  grayer  than  usual. 
On  his  right  hand,  kneeling  on  their  red  velvet  cushions, 
were  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  household,  in  their 
elderly  dignified  beauty.  On  his  left,  the  youthful  grace 
of  Anthony  and  Caterina,  in  all  the  striking  contrast  of 
their  coloring — he,  with  his  exquisite  outline  and  rounded 
fairness,  like  an  Olympian  god;  she,  dark  and  tiny,  like  a 
gypsy  changeling.  Then  there  were  the  domestics  kneel- 
ing on  red-covered  forms, — the  women  headed  by  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  the  natty  little  old  house-keeper,  in  snowy  cap 
and  apron,  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  my  lady's  maid,  Of  somewhat 
vinegar  aspect  and  flaunting  attire;  the  men  by  Air. 
Bellamy  the  butler,  and  Mr.  Warren,  Sir  Christopher's 
venerable  valet. 

•  A  few  collects  from  the  Evening  Service  were  what  Mr. 
Gilfil  habitually  read,  ending  with  the  simple  petition, 
"Lighten  our  darkness.'' 

And  then  they  all  rose,  the  servants  turning  to  curtsy 
and  bow  as  they  went  out.  The  family  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  said  good-night  to  each  other,  and  dis- 
persed— all  to  speedy  slumber  except  two.  Caterina  only 
cried  herself  to  sleep  after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve. 
Mr.  Gilfil  lay  awake  still  longer,  thinking  that  very  likely 
Caterina  was  crying. 

Captain  Wybrow,  having  dismissed  his  valet  at  eleven, 
was  soon  in  a  soft  slumber,  his  face  looking  like  a  fine 
cameo  in  high  relief  on  the  slightly  indented  pillow. 


•  CHAPTER  III. 

THE  last  chapter  has  given  the  discerning  reader  suffi- 
cient insight  into  the  state  of  things  at  Cheverel  Manor  in 
the  summer  of  1788.  In  that  summer,  we  know,  the 
great  nation  of  France  was  agitated  by  conflicting  thoughts 
and  passions,  which  were  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 
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And  in  our  Caterina's  little  breast,  too,  there  were  terrible 
struggles.  The  poor  bird  was  beginning  to  nutter  and 
vainly  dash  its  soft  breast  against  the  hard  iron  bars  of 
the  inevitable,  and  we  see  too  plainly  the  danger,  if  that 
anguish  should  go  on  heightening  instead  of  being  allayed, 
that  the  palpitating  heart  may  be  fatally  bruised. 

Meanwhile,  if,  as  T  hope,  you  feel  some  interest  in  Cat- 
erina  and  her  friends  at  Cheverel  Manor,  you  are  perhaps 
asking,  How  came  she  to  be  there?  How  was  it  that  this 
tiny  dark-eyed  child  of  the  south,  whose  face  was  immedi- 
ately suggestive  of  olive-covered  hills  and  taper-lit  shrines, 
came  to  have  her  home  in  that  stately  English  manor- 
house,  by  the  side  of  the  blonde  matron,  Lady  Cheverel — 
almost  as  if  a  humming-bird  were  found  perched  on  one  of 
the  elm  trees  in  the  park,  by  the  side  of  her  ladyship's 
handsomest  pouter-pigeon?  Speaking  good  English,  too, 
and  joining  in  Protestant  prayers?  Surely  she  must  have 
been  adopted  and  brought  over  to  England  at  a  very  early 
age.  She  was. 

During  Sir  Christopher's  last  visit  to  Italy  with  his 
lady,  fifteen  years  before,  they  resided  for  some  time  at 
Milan,  where  Sir  Christopher,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for 
Gothic  architecture,  and  was  then  entertaining  the  pro- 
ject of  metamorphosing  his  plain  brick  family  mansion 
into  the  model  of  a  Gothic  manor-house,  was  bent  on 
studying  the  details  of  that  marble  miracle,  the  Cathedral. 
Here  Lady  Cheverel,  as  at  other  Italian  cities  where  she 
made  any  protracted  stay,  engaged  a  maestro  to  give  her 
lessons  in  singing,  for  she  had  then  not  only  fine  ^usical 
taste,  but  a  fine  soprano  voice.  Those  were  daj  Then 
very  rich  people  used  manuscript  music,  and  man}  aan 
who  resembled  Jean  Jacques  in  nothing  else,  rest  oled 
him  in  getting  a  livelihood  "  a  copier  la  mnsique  a  tunt  la 
page."  Lady  Cheverel  having  need  of  this  service,  Maes- 
tro Albani  told  her  he  would  send  her  a  poveraccio  of  his 
acquaintance,  whose  manuscript  was  the  neatest  and  most 
correct  he  knew  of.  Unhappily  the  poveraccio  was  not 
always  in  his  best  wits,  and  was  sometimes  rather  slow  in 
con'sequence;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  Christian  charity 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  Signora  to  employ  poor  Sarti. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Sharp,  then  a  blooming  abigail 
of  three-and-thirty,  entered  her  lady's  private  room  and 
said,  "  If  you  please,  my  lady,  tnere's  the  frowiest, 
shabbiest  man  you  ever  saw,  outside,  and  he's  told  Mr. 
Warren  as  the  singing-master  sent  him  to  see  your  lady- 
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ship.  But  I  think  you'll  hardly  like  him  to  come  in  here. 
Belike  he's  only  a  beggar." 

"  Oh,  yes,  show  him  in  immediately/' 

Mrs.  Sharp  retired,  muttering  something  about  "fleas 
and  worse."  She  had  the  smallest  possible  admiration  for 
fair  Ausonia  and  its  natives,  and  even  her  profound  defer- 
ence for  Sir  Christopher  and  her  lady  could  not  prevent 
her  from  expressing  her  amazement  at  the  infatuation  of 
gentlefolks  in  choosing  to  sojourn  among  "  Papises,  in 
countries  where  there  was  no  getting  to  air  a  bit  o'  linen, 
and  where  the  people  smelt  o'  garlic  fit  to  knock  you 
down." 

However,  she  presently  reappeared,  ushering  in  a  small 
meagre  man,  sallow  and  dingy,  with  a  restless  wandering 
look  in  his  dull  eyes,  and  an  excessive  timidity  about  his 
deep  reverences,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
been  long  a  solitary  prisoner.  Yet  through  all  this  squalor 
and  wretchedness  there  were  some  traces  discernible  of 
comparative  youth  and  former  good  looks.  Lady  Cheverel, 
though  not  very  tender-hearted,  still  less  sentimental,  was 
essentially  kind,  and  liked  to  dispense  benefits  like  a 
goddess,  who  looks  down  benignly  on  the  halt,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind  that  approach  her  shrine.  She  was  smitten 
with  some  compassion  at  the  sight  of  poor  Sarti,  who 
struck  her  as  the  mere  battered  wreck  of  a  vessel  that 
might  have  once  floated  gaily  enough  on  its  outward 
voyage  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  tabors.  She  spoke  gently 
as  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  operatic  selections  she 
wished  him  to  copy,  and  he  seemed  to  sun  himself  in  her 
auburn,  radiant  presence,  so  that  when  he  made  his  exit 
with  the  music  books  under  his  arm,  his  bow,  though  not 
less  reverent,  was  less  timid. 

It  was  ten  years  at  least  since  Sarti  had  seen  anything 
so  bright  and  stately  and  beautiful  as  Lady  Cheverel. 
For  the  time  was  far  off  in  which  he  had  trod  the  stage  in 
satin  and  feathers,  the  primo  tenor e,  of  one  short  season. 
He  had  completely  lost  his  voice  in  the  following  winter, 
and  had  ever  since  been  little  better  than  a  cracked 
fiddle,  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  firewood.  For, 
like  many  Italian  singers,  he  was  too  ignorant  to  teach, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  one  talent  of  penmanship, 
he  and  his  young  helpless  wife  might  have  starved. 
Then,  just  after  their  third  child  was  born,  fever  came, 
swept  away  the  sickly  mother  and  the  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, and  attacked  Sarti  him;:  jlf,  who  rose  from  his  sick 
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bed  with  enfeebled  brain  and  muscle,  and  a  tiny  baby  on  his 
hands,  scarcely  four  months  old.  He  lodged  "over  a  fruit- 
-shop  kept  by  a  stout  virago,  loud  of  tongue  and  irate  in 
temper,  but  who  had  children  born  to  her,  and  so  had 
taken  care  of  the  tiny  yellow,  black-eyed  bambinetta,  and 
tended  Sarti  himself  through  his  sickness.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  live,  earning  a  meagre  subsistence  for  himself 
ur.d  his  little  one  by  the  work  of  copying  music,  put  into 
his  hands  chiefly  by  Maestro  Albani.  He  seemed  to  exist 
for  nothing  but  the  child:  he  tended  it,  he  dandled  it,  lie 
chatted  to  it,  living  with  it  alone  in  his  one  room  above 
the  f  ruit-shop,  only  asking  his  landlady  to  take  care  of  the 
marmoset  during  his  short  absences  in  fetching  and  carry- 
ing home  work.  Customers  frequenting  that  fruit-shop 
might  often  see  the  tiny  Caterina  seated  on  the  floor  with 
her  legs  in  a  heap  of  pease,  which  it  was  her  delight  to 
kick  about;  or  perhaps  deposited,  like  a  kitten,  in  a  large 
basket  out  of  harm's  way. 

Sometimes,  however,  Sarti  left  his  little  one  with  another 
kind  of  protectress.  He  was  very  regular  in  his  devotions, 
which  he  paid  thrice  a  week  in  the  great  cathedral,  carry- 
ing Caterina  with  him.  Here  when  the  high  morning  sun 
was  warming  the  myriad  glittering  pinnacles  without,  and 
struggling  against  the  massive  gloom  within,  the  shadow 
of  a  man  with  a  child  on  his  arm  might  be  seen  flitting 
across  the  more  stationary  shadows  of  pillar  and  mullion, 
and  making  his  way  toward  a  little  tinsel  Madonna  hang- 
ing in  a  retired  spot  near  the  choir.  Amid  all  the  sub- 
limities of  the  mighty  cathedral,  poor  Sarti  had  fixed  on 
this  tinsel  Madonna  as  the  symbol  of  divine  mercy  and 
protection, — just  as  a  child  in  the  presence  of  a  great  land- 
scape, sees  none  of  the  glories  of  wood  and  sky,  but  sets 
its  heart  on  a  floating  feather  or  insect  that  happens  to  be 
on  a  level  with  its  eye.  Here,  then,  Sarti  worshipped  and 
prayed,  setting  Caterina  on  the  floor  by  his  side;  and  now 
and  then,  when  the  cathedral  lay  near  some  place  where 
lie  had  to  call,  and  did  not  like  to  take  her,  he  would  leave 
her  there  in  front  of  the  tinsel  Madonna,  where  she  would 
sit,  perfectly  good,  amusing  herself  -with  low  crowing 
noises  and  see-sawing  of  her  tiny  body.  And  when  Sarti 
came  back,  he  always  found  that  the  Blessed  Mother  had 
taken  good  care  of  Caterina. 

That  was  briefly  the  history  of  Sarti,  who  fulfilled  so 
well  the  orders  Lady  Cleverel  gave  him,  that  she  sent  him 
away  again  with  a  stock  of  new  work.  But  this  time, 
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week  after  week  passed,  and  he  neither  reappeared  nor 
sent  home  the  music  intrusted  to  him.  Lady  Cheverel 
began  to  be  anxious,  and  was  thinking  of  sending  Warren 
to  inquire  at  the  address  Sarti  had  given  her,  when  one 
day,  as  she  was  equipped  for  driving  out,  the  valet  brought 
in  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which,  he  said,  had  been  left  for 
her  ladyship  by  a  man  who  was  carrying  fruit.  The  paper 
contained  only  three  tremulous  lines,  in  Italian: — 

"Will  the  Eccelentissima,  for  the  love  of  God,  have 
pity  on  a  dying  man,  and  come  to  him?" 

Lady  Cheverel  recognized  the  handwriting  as  Sarti's  in 
spite  of  its  tremulousness,  and,  going  down  to  her  carriage, 
ordered  the  Milanese  coachman  to  drive  to  Strada  Quin- 
quagesima,  Numero  10.  The  coach  stopped  in  a  dirty, 
narrow  street  opposite  La  Pazzini's  fruit-shop,  and  that 
large  specimen  of  womanhood  immediately  presented  her- 
self at  the  door,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  who 
remarked  privately  to  Mr.  Warren  that  La  Pazzini  was  a 
"hijeous  porpis."  The  fruit-woman,  however,  was  all 
smiles  and  deep  curtsies  to  the  Eccelentissima,  who,  not 
very  well  understanding  her  Milanese  dialect,  abbreviated 
the  conversation  by  asking  to  be  shown  at  once  to  Signor 
Sarti.  La  Pazzini  preceded  her  up  the  dark,  narrow  stairs, 
and  opened  the  door,  through  which  she  begged  her  lady- 
ship to  enter.  Directly  opposite  the  door  lay  Sarti,  on  a 
low,  miserable  bed.  His  eyes  were  glazed,  and  no  move- 
ment indicated  that  he  was  conscious  of  their  entrance. 

On  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  seated  a  tiny  child,  appar- 
ently not  three  years  old,  her  head  covered  by  a  linen  cap, 
her  feet  clothed  with  leather  boots,  above  which  her  little 
yellow  legs  showed  thin  and  naked.  A  frock,  made  of 
what  had  once  been  a  gay  flowered  silk,  was  her  only  other 
garment.  Her  large  dark  eyes  shone  from  out  her  queer 
little  face  like  two  precious  stones  in  a  grotesque  image 
carved  in  old  ivory.  She  held  an  empty  medicine  bottle 
in  her  hand,  and  was  amusing  herself  with  putting  the 
cork  in  and  drawing  it  out  again  to  hear  how  it  would 

POP- 
La  Pazzini  went 'up  to  the  bed  and  said,  "Ecco  la  nobil- 
issima  donna!"  but  directly  after  screamed  out,  "Holy 
mother!  he  is  dead!" 

It  was  so.  The  entreaty  had  not  been  sent  in  time  for 
Sarti  to  carry  out  his  project  of  asking  the  great  English 
lady  to  take  care  of  his  Caterina.  That  was  the  thought 
which  haunted  his  feeble  brain  as  soon  as  he  began  to  fear 
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that  his  illness  would  end  in  death.  She  had  wealth — she 
was  kind — she  would  surely  do  something  for  the  poor 
orphan.  And  so,  at  last,  he  sent  that  scrap  of  paper  which 
won  the  fulfillment  of  his  prayer,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
utter  it.  Lady  Cheverel  gave  La  Pazzini  money  that  the  last 
decencies  might  be  paid  to  the  dead  man,  and  carried  away 
Caterina,  meaning  to  consult  Sir  Christopher  as  to  what 
shouk.  be  done  with  her.  Even  Mrs.  Sharp  had  been  so 
smitten  with  pity  by  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  when  she 
was  summoned  up-stairs  to  fetch  Caterina  as  to  shed  a 
small  tear,  though  she  was  not  at  all  subject  to  that  weak- 
ness; indeed,  she  abstained  from  it  on  principle,  because, 
as  she  often  said,  it  was  known  to  be  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  eyes. 

On  the  way  back  to  her  hotel,  Lady  Cheverel  turned 
over  various  projects  in  her  mind  regarding  Caterina,  but 
a"t  last  one  gained  the  preference  over  all  the  rest.  Why 
should  they  not  take  the  child  to  England  and  bring  her 
up  there?  They  had  been  married  twelve  years,  yet  Chev- 
erel Manor  was  cheered  by  no  children's  voices,  and  the 
old  house  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  of  that  music. 
Besides  it  would  be  a  Christian  work  to  train  this  little 
Papist  into  a  good  Protestant,  and  graft  as  much  English 
fruit  as  possible  on  the  Italian  stem. 

Sir  Christopher  listened  to  this  plan  with  hearty  acqui- 
escence. He  loved  children,  and  took  at  once  to  the  little 
black-eyed  monkey — his  name  for  Caterina  all  through  her 
short  life.  But  neither  he  nor  Lady  Cheverel  had  any 
idea  of  adopting  her  as  their  daughter,  and  giving  her 
their  own  rank  in  life.  They  were  much  too  English  and 
aristocratic  to  think  of  anything  so  romantic.  No  the 
child  would  be  brought  up  at  Cheverel  Manor  as  a  prote- 
gee, to  be  ultimately  useful,  perhaps,  in  sorting  worsteds, 
keeping  accounts,  reading  aloud,  and  otherwise  supplying 
the  place  of  spectacles  when  her  ladyship's  eyes  should 
wax  dim. 

So  Mrs.  Sharp  had  to  procure  new  clothes,  to  replace 
the  linen  cap,  flowered  frock,  and  leathern  boots;  and 
now  strange  to  say,  little  Caterina,  who  had  suffered 
many  unconscious  evils  in  her  existence  of  thirty  moons, 
first  began  to  know  conscious  troubles.  "Ignorance," 
says  Ajax,  "  is  a  painless  evil;"  so,  I  should  think,  is  dirt, 
considering  the  merry  faces  that  go  along  with  it.  At  any 
rate  cleanliness  is  sometimes  a  painful  good,  as  any  one 
can  vouch  who  has  had  his  face  washed  the  wrong  way,  by 
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a  pitiless  hand  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  third  finger.  If 
you,  reader,  have  not  known  that  initiatory  anguish,  it  is 
idle  to  expect  that  you  will  form  any  approximate  concep- 
tion of  what  Caterina  endured  under  Mrs.  Sharp's  new 
dispensation  of  soap  and  water.  Happily,  this  purgatory 
came  presently  to  be  associated  in  her  tiny  brain -with  a 
passage  straightway  to  a  seat  of  bliss — the  sofa  in  Lady 
Cheverel's  sitting  room  where  there  were  toys  to  be 
broken,  a  ride  was  to  be  had  on  Sir  Christopher's  knee, 
and  a  spaniel  of  resigned  temper  was  prepared  to  undergo 
small  tortures  without  flinching. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IK  three  months  from  the  time  of  Caterina's  adoption — 
namely,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1773  —  the  chimneys  of 
Cheverel  Manor  were  sending  up  unwonted  smoke,  and 
the  servants  were  awaiting  in  excitement  the  return  of 
their  master  and  mistress  after  a  two  years'  absence. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  house*-, 
keeper,  when  Mr.  Warren  lifted  a  little  black-eyed  child 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  great  was  Mrs.  Sharp's  sense 
of  superior  information  and  experience,  as  she  detailed 
Caterina's  history,  interspersed  with  copious  comments, 
to  -the  rest  of  the  upper  servants  that  evening,  as  they 
were  taking  a  comfortable  glass  of  grog  together  in  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

A  pleasant  room  it  was  as  any  party  need  desire  to 
muster  in  on  a  cold  November  evening.  The  fireplace 
alone  was  a  picture:  a  wide  and  deep  recess  with  a  low 
brick  altar  in  the  middle,  where  great  logs  of  dry  wool 
sent  myriad  sparks  up  the  dark  chimney-throat;  and  over 
the  front  of  this  recess  a  large  wooden  entablature  bearing 
this  motto,  finely  carved  in  old  English  letters,  "Fear  God 
and  honor  the  King."  And  beyond  the  party,  who  formed 
a  half-moon  with  their  chairs  and  well-furnished  table 
round  this  bright  fireplace,  what  a  space  of  chiaroscuro 
for  the  imagination  to  revel  in!  Stretching  across  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  what  an  oak  table,  high  enough  surely 
for  Homer's  gods,  standing  on  four  massive  legs,  bossed 
and  bulging  like  sculptured  urns!  and,  lining  the  distant 
wall,  what  vast  cupboards,  suggestive  of  inexhaustible 
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apricot  jam  and  promiscuous  butler's  perquisites!  Astray 
picture  or  two  had  found  their  way  down  there,  and  made 
agreeable  patches  of  dark  brown  on  the  buff-colored  walls. 
High  over  the  loud-resounding  double  door  hung  one 
which,  from  some  indications  of  a  face  looming  out  of 
blackness,  might,  by  a  great  synthetic  effort,  be  pro- 
nounced a  Magdalen.  Considerably  lower  down  hung  the 
similitude  of  a  hat  and  feathers,  with  portions  of  a  ruff, 
stated  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  to  represent  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who  invented  gunpowder,  and,  in  her  opinion,  "might 
ha'  been  better  emplyed." 

But  this  evening  the  mind  is  but  slightly  arrested  by 
the  great  Verulam,  and  is  in  the  humor  to  think  a  dead 
philosopher  less  interesting  than  a  living  gardener,  who 
sits  conspicuous  in  the  half-circle  round  the  fireplace. 
Mr.  Bates  is  habitually  a  guest  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
of  an  evening,  preferring  the  social  pleasures  there  —  the 
feast  of  gossip  and  the  flow  of  grog — to  a  bachelor's  chair 
in  his  charming  thatched  cottage  on  a  little  island,  where 
every  sound  is  remote  but  the  cawing  of  rooks  and  the 
screaming  of  wild  geese:  poetic  sounds,  doubtless,  but, 
humanly  speaking,  not  convivial. 

Mr.  Bates  was  by  no  means  an  average  person,  to  be 
passed  without  special  notice.  He  was  a  sturdy  Yorkshire- 
man,  approaching  forty,  whose  face  nature  seemed  to  have 
colored  when  she  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had  no  time  to  attend 
to  nuances,  for  every  inch  of  him  visible  above  his  neck- 
cloth was  of  one  impartial  redness;  so  that  when  he  was  at 
some  distance  your  imagination  was  at  liberty  to  place  his 
lips  anywhere  between  his  nose  and  chin.  Seen  closer,  his 
lips  were  discerned  to  be  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  I  fancy  this 
had  something  to  do  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  dialect, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  individual  rather  than  provin- 
cial. Mr.  Bates  was  further  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon herd  by  a  perpetual  blinking  of  the  eyes;  and  this, 
together  with  the  red-rose  tint  of  his  complexion,  and  a 
way  he  had  of  hanging  his  head  forward,  and  rolling  it 
from  side  to  side  as  he  walked,  gave  him  the  air  of  a 
Bacchus  in  a  blue  apron,  who,  in  the  present  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  Olympus,  had  taken  to  the  management  of 
his  own  vines.  Yet,  as  gluttons  are  often  thin,  so  sober 
men  are  often  rubicund;  and  Mr.  Bates  was  sober,  with 
that  manly,  British,  churchman-like  sobriety  which  can 
carry  a  few  glasses  of  grog  without  any  perceptible  clarifi- 
cation of  ideas. 
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"Dang  my  boottons!"  observed  Mr.  Bates,  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mrs.  Sharp's  narrative,  felt  himself  urged  to 
his  strongest  interjection,  "it's  what  I  shouldn't  ha' looked 
for  from  Sir  Crist  hifer  an'  my  ledy,  to  bring  a  furrin  child 
into  the  coonthry;  an'  depend  on't,  whether  you  an'  me 
lives  to  see't  or  noo,  it'll  coom  to  soom  harm.  The  first 
sitiation  iver  I  held — it  was  a  hold  hancient  habbey,  wi' 
the  biggest  orchard  o'  apples  an'  pears  you  ever  see — there 
was  a  French  valet,  an'  he  stool  silk  stoockins,  an'  shirts, 
an'  rings,  an'  iverythin'  he  could  ley  his  hands  on,  an'  run 
awey  at  last  wi'  th'  missis's  jewel-box.  They're  all  alaike, 
them  furriners.  It  roons  i'  th'  blood." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sharp,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
held  liberal  views,  but  knew  where  to  draw  the  line,  "  I'm 
not  a-going  to  defend  the  furriners,  for  I've  as  good  reason 
to  know  what  they  are  as  most  folks,  an'  nobody'll  ever 
hear  me  say  but  what  they're  next  door  to  heathens,  and 
the  hile  they  eat  wi'  their  victuals  is  enough  to  turn  any 
Christian's  stomach.  But  for  all  that — an'  for  all  as  the 
trouble  in  respect  o'  washin'  and  managin'  has  fell  upo'  me 
through  the  journey — I  can't  say  but  what  I  think  as  my 
Lady  an'  Sir  Cristifer's  done  a  right  thing  by  a  hinnicent 
child  as  doesn't  know  its  right  hand  from  its  left,  i'  bring- 
ing it  where  it'll  learn  to  speak  summat  better  nor  gibber- 
ish, and  be  brought  up  i'  the  true  religion.  For  as  for 
them  furrin  churches  as  Sir  Cristifer  is  so  unaccountable 
mad  after,  wi'  pictures  o'  men  an'  women  a-showing  them- 
selves just  for  all  the  world  as  God  made  'em,  I  think,  for 
my  part,  as  it's  almost  a  sin  to  go  into  'em." 

"You're  likely  to  have  more  foreigners,  however,"  said 
Mr.  Warren,  who  liked  to  provoke  the  gardener,  "for  Sir 
Christopher  has  engaged  some  Italian  workmen  to  help  in 
the  alterations  in  the  house." 

"Operations!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bellamy,  in  alarm. 
"What  ©Iterations?" 

"  Why,"  answered  Mr.  Warren,  "  Sir  Christopher,  as  I 
understand,  is  going  to  make  a  new  thing  of  the  old 
Manor-house,  both  inside  and  out.  And  he's  got  port- 
folios full  of  plans  and  pictures  coming.  It  is  to  be  cased 
with  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style  —  pretty  near  like  the 
churches,  you  know,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out;  and  the 
ceilings  are  to  be  beyond  anything  that's  been  seen  in  the 
country.  Sir  Christopher's  been  giving  a  deal  of  study 
to  it."' 

"Dear  heart  alive!"  said  Mrs.  Bellamy,  "we  shall  be 
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pisoned  wi'  lime  and  plaster,  an'  hev  the  house  full  o' 
workmen  colloguing  wi'  the  maids,  an'  makin'  no  end  o' 
mischief." 

"  That  ye  may  ley  your  life  on,  Mrs.  Bellamy,"  said  Mr. 
Bates.  "  Howiver,  I'll  noot  denay  that  the  Goothic  stayle's 
prithy  anoof,  an'  it's  woonderful  ho\v  near  them  stoon- 
carvers  cuts  oot  the  shapes  o'  the  pine-apples,  an'  sham- 
rucks,  an'  rooses.  I  dare  soy  Sir  Cristhifer  '11  meek  a  naice 
thing  o'  the  Manor,  an'  there  woon't  be  may  gentlemen's 
houses  i'  the  coonthry  as  '11  coom  up  to't,  wi'  sich  a  garden 
an'  pleasure-groons  an'  wall-fruit  as  King  George  maight 
be  prood  on." 

"Well,  I  can't  think  as  the  house  can  be  better  nor  it 
is,  Gothic  or  no  Gothic,"  said  Mrs.  Bellamy;  "  an'  I've 
done  the  picklin'  an'  preservin'  in  it,  fourteen  year  Michael- 
mas was  a  three  weeks.  But  what  does  my  lady  say  to't?" 

"  My  lady  knows  better  than  cross  Sir  Cristifer  in  what 
he's  set  his  mind  on,"  said  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  objected  to 
the  critical  tone  of  the  conversation.  *•'  Sir  Cristifer  '11 
hev  his  own  way,  that  you  may  tek  your  oath.  An'  i'  the 
right  on't  too.  He's  a  gentleman  born,  an's  got  the  money. 
But  come,  Mester  Bates,  fill  your  glass,  an'  we'll  drink 
health  an'  happiness  to  his  honor  an'  my  lady,  and  then 
you  shall  give  us  a  song.  Sir  Cristifer  doesn't  come  home 
from  Italy  ivery  night." 

This  demonstrable  position  was  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion as  ground  for  a  toast;  but  Mr.  Bates,  apparently 
thinking  that  his  song  was  not  an  equally  reasonable 
sequence,  ignored  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  pro- 
posal. So  Mrs.  Sharp,  who  had  beep  heard  to  say  that  she 
had  no  thoughts  at  all  of  marrying  Mr.  Bates,  though  he 
was  "  a  sensable  fresh -colored  man  as  many  a  woman  'ud 
snap  at  for  a  husband,"  -enforced  Mr.  Bellamy's  appeal. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Bates,  let  us  hear  '  Roy's  Wife.'  I'd  rather 
hear  a  good  old  song  like  that,  nor  all  the  fine  Italian 
toodlin." 

Mr.  Bates,  urged  this  flatteringly,  stuck  his  thumbs  into 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  head  in  that  position  in  which  he  could 
look  directly  toward  the  zenith,  and  struck  up  a  remark- 
ably staccato  rendering  of  "Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch." 
This  melody  may  certainly  be  taxed  with  excessive  itera- 
tion, but  that  was  precisely  its  highest  recommendation  to 
the  present  audience,  who  found  it  all  the  easier  to  swell 
the  chorus.  .Nor  did  it  at  all  diminish  their  pleasure  that 
24 
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the  only  particular  concerning  "Koy's  Wife,"  which  Mr. 
Bates's  enunciation  allowed  them  to  gather,  was  that  she 
"chated"  him, — whether  in  the  matter  of  garden  stuff  or 
some  other  commodity,  or  why  her  name  should,  in  conse- 
quence, be  repeatedly  reiterated  with  exultation,  remain- 
ing an  agreeable  mystery. 

Mr.  Bates's  song  formed  the  climax  of  the  evening's 

SDod-fellowship,  and  the  party  soon  after  dispersed — Mrs. 
ellamy  perhaps  to  dream  of  quicklime  flying  among  her 
preserving-pans,  or  of  love-sick  housemaids  reckless  of 
unswept  corners — and  Mrs.  Sharp  to  sink  into  pleasant 
visions  of  independent  housekeeping  in  Mr.  Bates's  cot- 
tage, with  no  bells  to  answer,  and  with  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles ad  libitum. 

Caterina  soon  conquered  all  prejudices  against  her  for- 
eign blood;  for  what  prejudices  will  hold  out  against  help- 
lessness and  broken  prattle?  She  became  the  pet  of  the 
household,  thrusting  Sir  Christopher's  favorite  bloodhound 
of  that  day,  Mrs.  Bellamy's  two  canaries,  and  Mr.  Bates's 
largest  Dorking  hen,  into  a  merely  secondary  position. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  space  of  a  summer's  day 
she  went  through  a  great  cycle  of  experiences,  commencing 
with  the  somewhat  acidulated  good-will  of  Mrs.  Sharp's 
nursery  discipline.  Then  came  the  grave  luxury  of  her 
ladyship's  sitting-room,  and,  perhaps,  the  dignity  of  a  ride 
on  Sir  Christopher's  knee,  sometimes  followed  by  a  visit 
with  him  to  the  stables,  where  Caterina  soon  learned  to 
hear  without  crying  the  baying  of  the  chained  blood- 
hounds, and  to  say,  with  ostentatious  bravery,  clinging 
to  Sir  Christopher's  leg  all  the  time,  "  Dey  not  hurt  Tina." 
Then  Mrs.  Bellamy  would  perhaps  be  going  out  to  gather 
the  rose-leaves  and  lavender,  and  Tina  was  made  proud 
and  happy  by  being  allowed  to  carry  a  handful  in  her  pina- 
fore; happier  still  when  they  were  spread  out  on  sheets  to 
dry,  so  that  she  could  sit  down  like  a  frog  among  them, 
and  have  them  poured  over  her  in  fragrant  showers. 
Another  frequeunt  pleasure  was  to  take  a  journey  with  Mr, 
Bates  through  the  kitchen-gardens  and  the  hothouses, 
where  the  rich  bunches  of  green  and  purple  grapes  hung 
from  the  roof,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  tiny  yellow  hand 
that  could  not  help  stretching  itself  out  toward  them; 
though  the  hand  was  sure  at  last  to  be  satisfied  with 
some  delicately  -  flavored  fruit  or  sweet-scented  flower. 
Indeed,  in  the  long  monotonous  leisure  of  that  great 
country-house,  you  may  be  sure  there  was  always  some 
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one  who  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  play  with  Tina. 
So  that  the  little  southern  bird  had  its  northern  nest  lined 
with  tenderness,  and  caresses,  and  pretty  things.  A  lov- 
ing sensitive  nature  was  too  likely,  under  such  nurture,  to 
have  its  susceptibility  heightened  into  unfitness  for  an 
encounter  with  any  harder  experience;  all  the  more, 
because  there  were  gleams  of  fierce  resistance  to  any  disci- 
pline that  had  a  harsh  or  unloving  aspect.  For  the  only 
thing  in  which  Caterina  showed  any  precocity  was  a  certain 
ingenuity  in  vindictiveness.  When  she  was  five  years  old 
she  had  revenged  herself  for  an  unpleasant  prohibition  by 
pouring  the  ink  into  Mrs.  Sharp's  work-basket;  and  once, 
when  Lady  Cheverel  took  her  doll  from  her,  because  she 
was  affectionately  licking  the  paint  off  its  face,  the  little 
minx  straightway  climbed  on  a  chair  and  threw  down  a 
flower-vase  that  stood  on  a  bracket.  This  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  her  anger  overcame  her  awe  of 
Lady  Cheverel,  who  had  the  ascendancy  always  belonging 
to  kindness  that  never  melts  into  caresses,  and  is  severely 
but  uniformly  beneficent. 

By-and-by  the  happy  monotony  of  Cheverel  Manor  was 
broken  upon  in  the  way  Mr.  Warren  had  announced. 
The  roads  through  the  park  were  cut  up  by  wagons  carry- 
ing loads  of  stone  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  the  green 
courtyard  became  dusty  with  lime,  and  the  peaceful  house 
rang  with  the  sound  of  tools.  For  the  next  ten  years  Sir 
Christopher  was  occupied  with  the  architectural  metamor- 
phosis of  his  old  family  mansion;  thus  anticipating, 
through  the  prompting  of  his  individual  taste,  that  gen- 
eral reaction  from  the  insipid  imitation  of  the  Palladian 
style,  toward  a  restoration  of  the  Gothic,  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  the  object 
he  had  set  his  heart  on,  with  a  singleness  of  determination 
which  was  regarded  with  not  a  little  contempt  by  his  fox- 
hunting neighbors,  who  wondered  greatly  that  a  man  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  England  in  his  veins,  should  be 
mean  enough  to  economise  in  his  celler,  and  reduce  his 
stud  to  two  old  coach-horses  and  a  hack,  for  the  sake  of 
riding  a  hobby,  and  playing  the  architect.  Their  wives 
did  not  see  so  much  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  cellar 
and  stables,  bwt  they  were  eloquent  in  pity  for  poor  Lady 
Cheverel,  who  had  to  live  in  no  more  than  three  rooms  at 
once,  and  who  must  be  distracted  with  noises,  and  have  her 
constitution  undermined  by  unhealthy  smells.  It  was  as 
bad  as  having  a  husband  with  an  asthma.  Why  did  not 
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Sir  Christopher  take  a  house  for  her  at  Bath,  or,  at  least,  if 
he  must  spend  his  time  in  overlooking  workmen,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Manor?  This  pity  was  quite 
gratuitous,  as  the  most  plentiful  pity  always  is,  for,  though 
Lady  Cheverel  did  not  share  her  husband's  architectural 
enthusiasm,  she  had  too  rigorous  a  view  of  a  wife's  duties, 
and  too  profound  a  deference  for  Sir  Christopher  to  regard 
submission  as  a  grievance.  As  for  Sir  Christopher,  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  criticism.  ' '  An  obstinate,  crotchety 
man,"  said  his  neighbors.  But  I,  who  have  seen  Cheverel 
Manor,  as  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  heirs,  rather  attribute 
that  unswerving  architectural  purpose  of  his,  conceived  and 
carried  out  through  long  years  of  systematic  personal 
exertion,  to  something  of  the  favor  of  genius,  as  well  as 
inflexibility  of  will;  and  in  walking  through  those  rooms, 
with  their  splendid  ceilings  and  their  meagre  furniture, 
which  tell  how  all  the  spare  money  had  been  absorbed 
before  personal  comfort  was  thought  of,  I  have  felt  that 
there  dwelt  in  this  old  English  baronet  some  of  that  sub- 
lime spirit  which  distinguishes  art  from  luxury,  and  wor- 
ships beauty  apart  from  self-indulgence. 

AVhile  Cheverel  Manor  was  growing  from  ugliness  into 
beauty,  Caterina  too  was  growing  from  a  little  yellow 
bantling  into  a  whiter  maiden,  with  no  positive  beauty 
indeed,  but  with  a  certain  light,  airy  grace,  which,  with 
her  large,  appealing  dark  eyes,  and  a  voice  that,  in  its  low- 
toned  tenderness,  recalled  the  love-notes  of  the  stock-dove, 
gave  her  a  more  than  usual  charm.  Unlike  the  building, 
however,  Caterina's  development  was  the  result  of  no  sys- 
tematic or  careful  appliances.  She  grew  up  very  much 
like  the  primroses,  which  the  gardener  is  not  sorry  to  see 
within  his  enclosure,  but  takes  no  pains  to  cultivate.  Lady 
Cheverel  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  say  her  cate- 
chism; Mr.  Warren,  being  a  good  accountant,  gave  her 
lessons  in  arithmetic,  by  her  ladyship's  desire;  and  Mrs. 
Sharp  initiated  her  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  needle. 
But,  for  a  long  time,  there  was  no  thought  of  giving  her 
any  more  elaborate  education.  It  is  very  likely  that  to 
her  dying  day  Caterina  thought  the  earth  stood  still,  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  moved  round  it;  but  so,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  did  Helen,  and  Dido,  and  Desdemona,  and 
Juliet;  whence  I  hope  you  will  not  think  my  Caterina  less 
worthy  to  be  a  heroine  on  that  account.  The  truth  is, 
that,  with  one  exception,  her  only  talent  lay  in  loving;  and 
there,  it  is  probable,  the  most  astronomical  of  women  could 
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not  have  surpassed  her.  Orphan  and  protegee  though  she 
was,  this  supreme  talent  of  hers  found  plenty  of  exercise 
at  Cheverel  Manor,  and  Caterina  had  more  people  to  love 
than  many  a  small  lady  and  gentleman  affluent  in  silver 
mugs  and  blood  relations.  I  think  the  first  place  in  her 
childish  heart  was  given  to  Sir  Christopher,  for  little  girls 
are  apt  to  attach  themselves  to  the  finest-looking  gentle- 
man at  hand,  especially  as  he  seldom  has  anything  to  do 
with  discipline.  Next  to  the  Baronet  came  Dorcas,  the 
merry,  rosy-cheeked  damsel  who  was  Mrs.  Sharp's  lieuten- 
ant in  the  nursery,  and  thus  played  the  part  of  the  raisins 
in  a  dose  of  senna.  It  was  a  black  day  for  Caterina  when 
Dorcas  married  the  coachman,  and  went,  witli  a  great 
sense  of  elevation  in  the  world,  to  preside  over  a  "public" 
in  the  noisy  town  of  Sloppeter.  A  little  china-box,  bear- 
ing the  motto  "Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear," 
which  Dorcas  sent  her  as  a  remembrance,  was  among 
Caterina's  treasures  ten  years  after. 

The  one  other  exceptional  talent,  you  already  guess, 
was  music.  When  the  fact  that  Caterina  had  a  remark- 
able ear  for  music,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  voice, 
attracted  Lady  ChevereFs  notice,  the  discovery  was  very 
welcome  both  to  her  and  Sir  Christopher.  Her  musical 
education  became  at  once  an  object  of  interest.  Lady 
Cheverel  devoted  much  time  to  it;  and  the  rapidity  of 
Tina's  progress  surpassing  all  hopes,  an  Italian  singing- 
master  was  engaged,  for  several  years,  to  spend  some 
months  together  at  Cheverel  Manor.  This  unexpected 
gift  made  a  great  alteration  in  Caterina's  position.  After 
those  first  years  in  which  little  girls  are  petted  like  puppies 
and  kittens,  there  comes  a  time  when  it  seems  less  obvious 
what  they  can  be  good  for,  especially  when,  like  Caterina, 
they  give  no  particular  promise  of  cleverness  or  beauty; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  that  uninteresting  period 
there  was  no  particular  plan  formed  as  to  her  future 
position.  She  could  always  help  Mrs.  Sharp,  supposing 
she  were  fit  for  nothing  else,  as  she  grew  up;  but  now  this 
rare  gift  of  song  endeared  her  to  lady  Cheverel,  who  loved 
music  above  all  things,  and  it  associated  her  at  once 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  drawing-room.  Insensibly  she 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  family,  and  the  servants 
began  to  understand  that  Miss  Sarti  was  to  be  a  lady 
after  all. 

"And  the  raight  on't,  to."  said  Mr.  Bates,  "  for  she  hasn't 
the  cut  of  a  gell  as  must  work  for  her  bread;  she's  as  uesh 
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an'  dilicate  as  a  paich-blossom — welly  laike  a  linnet,  wi* 
ou'y  joost  body  anoof  to  hold  her  voice." 

But  long  before  Tina  had  reached  this  stage  of  her 
history,  a  new  era  had  begun  for  her,  in  the  arrival  of  a 
younger  companion  than  any  she  had  hitherto  known. 
When  she  was  no  more  than  seven,  a  ward  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher's— a  lad  of  fifteen,  Maynard  Grilfil  by  name — began 
to  spend  his  vacations  at  Cheverel  Manor,  and  found  there 
no  playfellow  so  much  to  his  mind  as  Caterina.  Maynard 
was  an  affectionate  lad,  who  retained  a  propensity  to  white 
rabbits,  pet  squirrels,  and  guinea-pigs,  perhaps  a  little 
beyond  the  age  at  which  young  gentlemen  usually  look 
down  on  such  pleasures  as  puerile.  He  was  also  much 
given  to  fishing,  and  to  carpentry,  considered  as  a  fine  art, 
without  any  base  view  to  utility.  And  in  all  these  plea- 
sures it  was  his  delight  to  have  Caterina  as  his  companion, 
to  call  her  little  pet  names,  answer  her  wondering  questions, 
and  have  her  toddling  after  him  as  you  may  have  seen  a 
Blenheim  spaniel  trotting  after  a  large  setter.  Whenever 
Maynard  went  back  to  school,  there  was  a  little  scene  of 
parting. 

"  You  won't  forget  me,  Tina,  before  I  come  back  again? 
I  shall  leave  you  all  the  whip-cord  we've  made;  and  don't 
you  let  Guinea  die.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  promise 
not  to  forget  me." 

As  the  years  wore  on,  and  Maynard  passed  from  school 
to  college,  and  from  a  slim  lad  to  a  stalwart  young  man, 
their  companionship  in  the  vacations  necessarily  took  a 
different  form,  but  it  retained  a  brotherly  and  sisterly 
familiarity.  With  Maynard  the  boyish  affection  had  insensi- 
bly grown  into  ardent  love.  Among  all  the  many  kinds  of 
first  love,  that  which  begins  in  childish  companionship  is 
the  strongest  and  most  enduring:  when  passion  comes  to 
unite  its  force  to  long  affection,  love  is  at  its  spring-tide. 
And  Maynard  GrilfiPs  love  was  of  a  kind  to  make  him 
prefer  being  tormented  by  Caterina  to  any  pleasure,  apart 
from  her,  which  the  most  benevolent  magician  could  have 
devised  for  him.  If  is  the  way  with  those  tall,  large- 
limbed  men,  from  Samson  downward.  As  for  Tina,  the 
little  minx  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Maynard  was 
her  slave;  he  was  the  one  person  in  the  world  whom  she 
did  as  she  pleased  with;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this 
was  a  symptom  of  her  being  perfectly  heart-whole  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned:  for  a  passionate  woman's  love  is 
always  overshadowed  by  fear. 
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Maynard  Gilfil  did  not  deceive  himself  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  Cateriua's  feelings,  but  he  nursed  the  hope  that 
some  time  or  other  she  would  at  least  care  enough  for  him 
to  accept  his  love.  So  he  waited  patiently  for  the  day 
when  he  might  venture  to  say,  "Caterina,  I  love  you!" 
You  see,  he  would  have  been  content  with  very  little,  being 
one  of  those  men  who  pass  through  life  without  making 
the  least  clamor  about  themselves;  thinking  neither  the 
cut  of  his  coat,  nor  the  flavor  of  his  soup,  nor  the  precise 
depth  of  a  servant's  bow,  at  all  momentous.  He  thought — 
foolishly  enough,  as  lovers  will  think — that  it  was  a  good 
augury  for  him  when  he  came  to  be  domesticated  at  Chev- 
erel  Manor  in  the  quality  of  chaplain  there,  and  curate  of 
a  neighboring  parish;  judging  falsely,  from  his  own  case, 
that  habit  and  affection  were  the  likeliest  avenues  to  love. 
Sir  Christopher  satisfied  several  feelings  in  installing  May- 
nard as  chaplain  in  his  house.  He  liked  the  old-fashioned 
dignity  of  that  domestic  appendage;  he  liked  his  ward's 
companionship;  and,  as  Maynard  had  some  private  fortune, 
he  might  take  life  easily  in  that  agreeable  home,  keeping 
his  hunter,  and  observing  a  mild  regimen  of  clerical  duty, 
until  the  Cumbermoor  living  should  fall  in,  when  he 
might  be  settled  for  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Manor. 
"With  Caterina  for  a  wife,  too/' Sir  Christopher  soon 
began  to  think;  for  though  the  good  Baronet  was  not  at 
all  quick  to  suspect  what  was  unpleasant  and  opposed  to 
his  views  of  fitness,  he  was  quick  to  see  what  would  dove- 
tail with  his  own  plans;  and  he  had  at  first  guessed,  and 
then  ascertained,  by  direct  inquiry,  the  state  of  Maynard's 
feelings.  He  at  once  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Caterina  was  of  the  same  mind,  or  at  least  would  be,  when 
she  was  old  enough.  But  these  were  too  early  days  for 
anything  definite  to  be  said  or  done. 

Meanwhile,  new  circumstances  were  arising,  which, 
though  they  made  no  change  in  Sir  Christopher's  plans 
and  pospects,  converted  Mr.  Gilfil's  hopes  into  anxieties, 
and  made  it  clear  to  him  not  only  that  Caterina's  heart 
was  never  likely  to  be  his,  but  that  it  was  given  entirely  to 
another. 

Once  or  twice  in  Caterina's  childhood  there  had  been 
another  boy-visitor  at  the  Manor,  younger  than  Maynard 
Gilfil — a  beautiful  boy  with  brown  curls  and  splendid 
clothes,  on  whom  Caterina  had  looked  with  shy  admira- 
tion. This  was  Anthony  Wybrow,  the  son  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher's younger  sister,  and  chosen  heir  of  Cheverel  Manor. 
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The  Baronet  had  sacrificed  a  large  sum,  and  even  strait- 
ened the  resources  by  which  he  was  to  carry  out  his  archi- 
tectural schemes,  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  entail  from 
his  estate,  and  making  this  boy  his  heir — moved  to  the 
step,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  an  implacable  quarrel  with  his 
elder  sister;  for  a  power  of  forgiveness  was  not  among 
Sir  Christopher's  virtues.  At  length,  on  the  death  of 
Anthony's  mother,  when  he  was  no  longer  a  curly-headed 
boy,  but  a  tall  young  man,  with  a  captain's  commission, 
Cheverel  Manor  became  Ms  home  too,  whenever  he  was 
absent  from  his  regiment.  Caterina  was  then  a  little 
woman,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  I  need  not 
spend  many  words  in  explaining  what  you  perceive  to  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

There  was  little  company  kept  at  the  Manor,  and  Cap- 
tain AVybrow  would  have  been  much  duller  if  Caterina  had 
not  been  there.  It  was  pleasant  to  pay  her  attentions — to 
speak  to  her  in  gentle  tones,  to  see  her  little  flutter  of 
pleasure,  the  blush  that  just  lit  up  her  pale  check,  and  the 
momentary  timid  glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  when  he  praised 
her  singing,  leaning  at  her  side  over  the  piano.  Pleasant, 
too,  to  cut  out  that  chaplain  with  his  large  calves!  What 
idle  man  can  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  woman  to  fas- 
cinate, and  another  man  to  eclipse? — especially  when  it  is 
quite  clear  to  himself  that  he  means  no  mischief,  and  shall 
leave  everything  to  come  right  again  by-and-by.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  however,  during  which  Captain 
AVybrow  had  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  Manor,  he 
found  that  matters  had  reached  a  point  which  he  had  not 
at  all  contemplated.  Gentle  tones  had  led  to  tender 
words,  and  tender  words  had  called  forth  a  response  of 
looks  which  made  it  impossible  not  to  carry  on  the 
"crescendo  of  love-making.  To  find  one's  self  adored  by  a 
little,  graceful,  dark-eyed,  sweet-singing  woman,  whom  no 
one  need  despise,  is  an  agreeable  sensation,  comparable  to 
smoking  the  finest  Latakia,  and  also  imposes  some  return 
of  tenderness  as  a  duty. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  Captain  Wybrow,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  his  marrying 
Caterina,  must  have  been  a  reckless  libertine  to  win  her 
affections  in  this  manner!  Not  at  all.  He  was  a  young 
man  ot  calm  passions,  who  was  rarely  led  into  any  conduct 
of  which  he  could  not  give  a  plausible  account  to  himself; 
and  the  tiny  fragile  Caterina  was  a  woman  who  touched  the 
imagination  and  the  affections  rather  than  the  senses.  He 
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really  felt  very  kindly  toward  her,  and  would  very  likely 
have  loved  her — if  he  had  been  able  to  love  any  one,  But 
nature  had  not  endowed  him  with  that  capability.  She 
had  given  him  an  admirable  figure,  the  Avhitest  of  hands, 
the  most  delicate  of  nostrils,  and  a  large  amount  of  serene 
self-satisfaction;  but,  as  if  to  save  such  a  delicate  piece  of 
work  from  any  risk  of  being  shattered,  she  had  guarded 
him  from  the  liability  to  a  strong  emotion.  There  was  no 
list  of  youthful  misdemeanors  on  record  against  him,  and 
Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel  thought  him  the  best 
of  nephews,  the  most  satisfactory  of  heirs,  full  of  grateful 
deference  to  themselves,  and,  above  all  things,  guided  by 
a  sense  of  duty.  Captain  Wybrow  always  did  the  thing 
easiest  and  most  agreeable  to  him  from  a  sense  of  duty:  he 
dressed  expensively,  because  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his 
position;  from  a  sense  of  duty  he  adapted  himself  to  Sir 
Christopher's  inflexible  will,  which  it  would  have  been 
troublesome  as  well  as  useless  to  resist;  and,  being  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  he  took  care  of  his  health  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  His  health  was  the  only  point  on  Avhich  he 
gave  anxiety  to  his  friends;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that 
Sir  Christopher  wished  to  see  his  newhew  early  married, 
the  more  so  as  a  match  after  the  Baronet's  own  heart 
appeared  immediately  attainable.  Anthony  had  seen  and 
admired  Miss  Assher,  the  only  child  of  a  lady  who  .had 
been  Sir  Christopher's  earliest  love,  but  who,  as  things 
will  happen  in  this  world,  had  married  another  baronet 
instead  of  him.  Miss  Assher's  father  was  now  dead,  and 
she  was  in  possession  of  a  pretty  estate.  If,  as  was  prob- 
able, she  should  prove  susceptible  to  the  merits  of 
Anthony's  person  and  character,  nothing  could  make  Sir 
Christopher  so  happy  as  to  see  a  marriage  which  might  be 
expected  to  secure  the  inheritance  of  Cheverel  Manor  from 
getting  into  the  wrong  hands.  Anthony  had  already  been 
kindly  received  by  Lady  Assher  as  the  nephew  of  her  early 
friend;  why  should  he  not  go  to  Bath,  where  she  and  her 
daughter  were  then  residing,  follow  up  the  acquaintance, 
and  win  a  handsome,  well-born,  and  sufficiently  wealthy 
bride? 

Sir  Christopher's  wishes  were  communicated  to  his 
nephew,  who  at  once  intimated  his  willingness  to  comply 
with  them — from  a  sense  of  duty.  Caterina  was  tenderly 
informed  by  her  lover  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  them 
both;  and  three  days  afterward  occurred  the  parting  scene 
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you  have  witnessed  in  the  gallery,  on  the  eve  of  Captain 
Wybrow's  departure  for  Bath. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  inexorable  ticking  of  the  clock  is  like  the  throb  of 
pain  to  sensations  made  keen  by  a  sickening  fear.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  great  clockwork  of  nature.  Daisies  and 
buttercups  give  way  to  the  brown  waving  grasses,  tinged 
with  the  warm  red  sorrel;  the  waving  grasses  are  swept 
away,  and  the  meadows  lie  like  emeralds  set  in  the  bushy 
hedgerows;  the  tawny-tipped  corn  begins  to  bow  with  the 
weight  of  the  full  ear;  the  reapers  are  bending  amongst  it, 
and  it  soon  stands  in  sheaves;  then,  presently,  the  patches 
of  yellow  stubble  lie  side  by  side  with  streaks  of  dark-red 
earth,  which  the  plow  is  turning  up  in  preparation  for  the 
new-threshed  seed.  And  this  passage  from  beauty  to 
beauty,  which  to  the  happy  is  like  the  flow  of  a  melody, 
measures  for  many  a  human  heart  the  approach  of  foreseen 
anguish — seems  hurrying  on  the  moment  when  the  shadow 
of  dread  will  be  followed  up  by  the  reality  of  despair. 

How  cruelly  hasty  that  summer  of  1788  seemed  to 
Caterina!  Surely  the  roses  vanished  earlier,  and  the 
berries  on  the  mountain-ash  Avere  more  impatient  to  red- 
den, and  bring  on  the  autumn,  when  she  would  be  face  to 
face  with  her  misery,  and  witness  Anthony  giving  all  his 
gentle  tones,  tender  words,  and  soft  looks  to  another. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  Captain  Wybrow  had  written 
word  that  Lady  Assher  and  her  daughter  were  about  to  fly 
from  the  heat  and  gaiety  of  Bath  to  the  shady  quiet  of 
their  place  at  Farleigh,  and  that  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
party  there.  His  letters  implied  that  he  was  on  an  excel- 
lent footing  with  both  the  ladies,  and  gave  no  hint  of  a 
rival;  so  that  Sir  Christopher  was  more  than  usually  bright 
and  cheerful  after  reading  them.  At  length,  toward  the 
close  of  August,  came  the  announcement  that  Captain 
Wybrow  was  an  accepted  lover,  and  after  much  compli- 
mentary and  congratulatory  correspondence  between  the 
two  families,  it  was  understood  that  in  September  Lady 
Assher  and  her  daughter  would  pay  a  visit  to  Cheverel 
Manor,  when  Beatrice  woitld  make  the  acquaintance  of 
her  future  relatives,  and  all  ne  dfnl  arrangements  could  be 
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discussed.  Captain  Wybrow  would  remain  at  ^arleigh  till 
then,  and  accompany  the  ladies  on  their  journey. 

In  the  interval,  every  one  at  Cheverel  Manor  had  some- 
thing to  do  by  way  of  preparing  for  the  visitors.  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  occupied  in  consultations  with  his  steward  and 
lawyer,  and  in  giving  orders  to  every  one  else,  especially  in 
spurring  on  Francesco  to  finish  the  saloon.  Mr.  Gilfil  had 
the  responsibility  of  procuring  a  lady's  horse,  Miss  Assher 
being  a  great  rider.  Lady  Cheverel  had  unwonted  calls  to 
make  and  invitations  to  deliver.  Mr.  Bate's  turf,  and 
gravel,  and  flower-beds  were  always  at  such  a  point  of 
neatness  and  finish  that  nothing  extraordinary  could  be 
done  in  the  garden,  except  a  little  extraordinary  scolding 
of  the  under-gardener,  and  this  addition  Mr.  Bates  did 
not  neglect. 

Happily  for  Caterina,  she  too  had  her  task,  to  fill  up  the 
long  dreary  daytime:  it  was  to  finish  a  chair-cushion  which 
would  complete  the  set  of  embroidered  covers  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, Lady  Cheverel's  year-long  work,  and  the  only 
noteworthy  bit  of  furniture  in  the  Manor.  Over  this 
embroidery  she  sat  with  cold  lips  and  a  palpitating  heart, 
thankful  that  this  miserable  sensation  throughout  the  day- 
time seemed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  tears  which 
returned  with  night  and  solitude.  She  was  most  fright- 
ened when  Sir  Christopher  approached  her.  The  Baronet's 
eye  was  brighter  and  his  step  more  elastic  than  ever,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  only  the  most  leaden  or  churlish 
souls  could  be  otherwise  than  brisk  and  exulting  in  a  world 
where  everything  went  so  well.  Dear  old  gentleman!  he 
had  gone  through  life  a  little  flushed  with  the  power  of  his 
will,  and  now  his  latest  plan  was  succeeding,  and  Cheverel 
Manor  would  be  inherited  by  a  grand-nephew,  whom  he 
might  even  yet  live  to  see  a  fine  young  fellow  with  at  least 
the  down  on  his  chin.  Why  not?  one  is  still  young  at 
sixty. 

Sir  Christopher  had  always  something  playful  to  say  to 
Cateriua. 

"  Now,  little  monkey,  you  must  be  in  your  best  voice; 
you're  the  minstrel  of  the  Manor,  you  know,  and  be  sure 
you  have  a  pretty  gown  and  a  new  ribbon.  You  must  not 
be  dressed  in  russet,  though  you  are  a  singing-bird."  Or 
perhaps,  "It  is  your  turn  to  be  courted  next,  Tina.  But 
don't  you  learn  any  naughty  proud  airs.  I  must  have 
Maynard  let  off  easily." 

Caterina's  affection  for  the  old  baronet  helped  her  to 
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summon  up  a  smile  as  he  stroked  her  cheek  and  looked  at 
her  kindly,  but  that  was  the  moment  at  which  she  felt  it 
most  difficult  not  to  burst  out  crying.  Lady  Cheverel's 
conversation  and  presence  were  less  trying;  for  her  lady- 
ship felt  no  more  that  calm  satisfaction  in  this  familv 
event;  and  besides,  she  was  further  sobered  by  a  little 
jealousy  at  Sir  Christopher's  anticipation  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  Lady  Assher,  enshrined  in  his  memory  as  a  mild- 
eyed  beauty  of  sixteen,  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  looks 
before  he  went  on  his  first  travels.  Lady  Cheverel  would 
have  died  rather  than  confess  it,  but  she  couldn't  hfl|> 
hoping  that  he  would  be  disappointed  in  Lady  Assher,  and 
rather  ashamed  of  having  called  her  so  charming. 

Mr.  Gilfil  watched  Caterina  through  these  days  with 
mixed  feelings.  Her  suffering  went  to  his  heart;  but, 
even  for  her  sake,  he  was  glad  that  a  love  which  could 
never  come  to  good  should  be  no  longer  fed  by  false  hopes; 
and  how  could  he  help  saying  to  himself,  "  Perhaps,  after 
a  while,  Caterina  will  be  tired  of  fretting  about  the  cold- 
hearted  puppy,  and  then " 

At  length  the  much-expected  day  arrived,  and  the 
brightest  of  September  suns  was  lighting  up  the  yellowing 
lime-trees,  as  about  five  o'clock  Lady  Assher's  carriage 
drove  under  the  portico.  Caterina,  seated  at  her  work  in 
her  own  room,  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  followed 
presently  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  corridors.  Remembering  that  the 
dinner-hour  was  six,  and  that  Lady  Cheverel  had  desired 
her  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  early,  she  started  up  to 
dress,  and  was  delighted  to  find  herself  feeling  suddenly 
brave  and  strong.  Curiosity  to  see  Miss  Assher — the 
thought  that  Anthony  was  in  the  house — the  wish  not  to 
look  unattractive,  were  feelings  that  brought  some  color 
to  her  lips,  and  made  it  easy  to  attend  to  her  toilette. 
They  would  ask  her  to  sing  this  evening,  and  she  would 
sing  well.  Miss  Assher  should  think  her  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. So  she  put  on  her  gray  silk  gown  and  her  cherry- 
colored  ribbon  with  as  much  care  as  if  she  had  been 
herself  the  betrothed;  not  forgetting  the  pair  of  round 
pearl  ear-rings  which  Sir  Christopher  had  told  Lady 
Cheverel  to  give  her,  because  Tina's  little  ears  were  so 
pretty. 

Quick  as  she  had  been,  she  found  Sir  Christopher  and 
Lady  Cheverel  in  the  drawing-room  chatting  with  Mr. 
Gilfil,  and  telling  him  how  handsome  Miss  Assher  was, 
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but  how  entirely  unlike  her  mother — apparently  resemb- 
ling her  father  only. 

"Aha!"  said  Sir  Christopher,  as  he  turned  to  look  at 
Caterina,  "what  do  you  think  of  this,  Maynard?  Did 
you  ever  see  Tina  look  so  pretty  before?  Why,  that  little 
grey  gown  has  been  made  out  of  a  bit  of  my  lady's,  hasn't 
it?  It  doesn't  take  anything  much  larger  than  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  dress  that  little  monkey." 

Lady  Cheverel,  too,  serenely  radiant  in  the  assurance  a 
single  glance  had  given  her  of  Lady  Assher's  inferioriry, 
smiled  approval,  and  Caterina  was  in  one  of  those  moods 
of  self-possession  and  indifference,  which  come  as  an  ebb- 
tide between  the  struggles  of  passion.  She  retired  to  the 
piano,  and  busied  herself  with  arranging  her  music,  not 
at  all  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  at  with 
admiration  the  while,  and  thinking  that  the  next  time  the 
door  opened,  Captain  Wybrow  would  enter,  and  she  would 
speak  to  him  quite  cheerfully.  But  when  she  heard  him 
come  in,  and  the  scent  of  roses  floated  toward  her,  her 
heart  gave  oiie  great  leap.  She  knew  nothing  till  he  was 
pressing  her  hand,  and  saying  in  the  old  easy  way,  "Well, 
Caterina,  how  do  you  do?  You  look  quite  blooming." 

She  felt  her  cheeks  reddening  with  anger  that  he 
could  speak  and  look  with  such  perfect  nonchalance. 
Ah !  he  was  too  deeply  in  love  with  some  one  else  to  remem- 
ber anything  he  had  felt  for  her.  But  the  next  moment 
she  was  conscious  of  her  folly; — "as  if  he  could  show  any 
feeling  then! "  This  conflict  of  emotions  stretched  into  a 
long  interval  the  few  moments  that  elapsed  before  the  door 
opened  again,  and  her  own  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  rest,  was  absorbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  two  ladies. 

The  daughter  was  the  more  striking,  from  the  contrast 
she  presented  to  her  mother,  a  round-shouldered,  middle- 
sized  woman,  who  had  once  had  the  transient  piuk-and- 
white  beauty  of  a  blonde,  with  ill-defined  features  and 
early  embonpoint.  Miss  Assher  was  tall,  and  gracefully 
though  substantially  formed,  carrying  herself  with  an  air 
of  mingled  graciousness  and  self-confidence;  her  dark- 
brown  hair,  untouched  by  powder,  hanging  in  bushy  curls 
round  her  face,  and  falling  behind  in  long  thick  ringlets 
nearly  to  her  waist.  The  brilliant  carmine  tint  of  her  well- 
rounded  cheeks,  and  the  finely-cut  outline  of  her  straight 
nose,  produced  an  impression  of  splendid  beauty,  in  spite 
of  common-place  brown  eyes,  a  narrow  forehead,  and  thin 
lips.  She  was  in  mourning,  and  the  dead  black  of  her 
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crape  dress,  relieverd  here  and  there  by  jet  ornaments, 
gave  the  fullest  effect  to  her  complexion,  and  to  the 
rounded  whiteness  of  her  arms,  bare  from  the  elbow.  The 
first  coup  d'mil  was  dazzling,  and  as  she  stood  looking 
down  with  a  gracious  smile  on  Caterina  whom  Lady  Cheve- 
rel  was  presenting  to  her,  the  poor  little  thing  seemed  to 
herself  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  folly  of  her  former 
dream. 

"  We  are  enchanted  with  your  place,  Sir  Christopher," 
said  Lady  Assher,  with  a  feeble  kind  of  pompousness, 
which  she  seemed  to  be  copying  from  some  one  else;  "  I'm 
sure  your  nephew  must  have  thought  Farleigh  wretchedly 
out  of  order.  Poor  Sir  John  was  so  very  careless  about 
keeping  up  the  house  and  grounds.  I  often  talked  to  him 
about  it,  but  he  said  '  Pooh,  pooh !  as  long  as  my  friends 
find  a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  they  won't  care 
about  my  ceilings  being  rather  smoky/  He  was  so  very 
hospitable,  was  Sir  John." 

"  I  think  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  park,  just  after 
we  passed  the  bridge,  particularly  fine,"  said  Miss  Assher, 
interposing  rather  eagerly,  as  if  she  feared  her  mother 
might  be  making  infelicitous  speeches,  "  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  first  glimpse  was  all  the  greater  because  Anthony 
would  describe  nothing  to  us  beforehand.  He  would  not 
spoil  our  first  impressions  by  raising  false  ideas.  I  long  to 
go  over  the  house,  Sir  Christopher,  and  learn  the  history 
of  all  your  architectural  designs,  which  Anthony  says  has 
cost  you  so  much  time  and  study." 

"Take  care  how  you  set  an  old  man  talking  about  the 
past,  my  dear,"  said  the  Baronet;  "I  hope  we  shall  find 
something  pleasanter  for  you  to  do  than  turning  over  my 
old  plans  and  pictures.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Grilfil  has  found 
a  beautiful  mare  for  you,  and  you  can  scour  the  country  to 
your  heart's  content.  Anthony  has  sent  us  word  what  a 
horsewoman  you  are." 

Miss  Assher  turned  to  Mr,  Grilfil  with  her  most  beaming 
smile,  and  expressed  her  thanks  with  the  elaborate  gracious- 
ness  of  a  person  who  means  to  be  thought  charming,  and 
is  sure  of  success. 

"Pray  do  not  thank  me,"  said  Mr.  Gilfil,  "till  you 
have  tried  the  mare.  She  has  been  ridden  by  Lady  Sara 
Linter  for  the  last  two  years;  but  one  lady's  taste  may 
not  be  like  another's  in  horses,  any  more  than  in  other 
matters." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  Captain  Wybrow 
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was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  contenting  himself 
with  responding  from  under  his  indolent  eyelids  to  the 
glances  Miss  Assher  was  constantly  directing  toward  him 
as  she  spoke.  "She  is  very  much  in  love  with  him/' 
thought  Caterina.  But  she  was  relieved  that  Anthony 
remained  passive  in  his  attentions.  She  thought,  too, 
that  he  was  looking  paler  and  more  languid  than  iisual. 
"If  he  didn't  love  her  very  much  —  if  he  sometimes 
thought  of  the  past  with  regret,  I  think  I  could  bear  it 
all,  and  be  glad  to  see  Sir  Christopher  made  happy." 

During  dinner  there  was  a  little  incident  which  con- 
firmed these  thoughts.  When  the  sweets  were  on  the 
table,  there  was  a  mould  of  jelly  just  opposite  Captain 
Wybrow,  and  being  inclined  to  take  seme  himself,  he  first 
invited  Miss  Assher,  who  colored,  and  said,  in  rather  a 
sharper  key  than  usual,  "Have  you  not  learned  by  this 
time  that  I  never  take  jelly?" 

"Don't  you?"  said  Captain  Wybrow,  whose  perceptions 
were  not  acute  enough  for  him  to  notice  the  difference  of 
a  semitone.  "I  should  have  thought  you  were  fond  of  it. 
There  was  always  some  on  the  table  at  Farleigh,  I  think." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  my  likes  and 
dislikes." 

"I'm  too  much  possessed  by  the  happy  thought  that 
you  like  me,"  was  the  ex  officio  reply,  in  silvery  tones. 

This  little  episode  was  unnoticed  by  every  one  but 
Caterina.  Sir  Christopher  was  listening  with  polite  atten- 
tion to  Lady  Assher's  history  of  her  last  man-cook,  who 
was  first-rate  at  gravies,  and  for  that  reason  pleased  Sir 
John  —  he  was  so  particular  about  his  gravies,  was  Sir 
John:  and  so  they  kept  the  man  six  years  in  spite  of  his 
bad  pastry.  Lady  Cheverel  and  Mr.  Gilfil  were  smiling  at 
Eupert  the  bloodhound,  who  had  pushed  his  great  head 
under  his  master's  arm,  and  was  taking  a  survey  of  the 
dishes,  -after  snuffing  at  the  contents  of  the  Baronet's 
plate. 

When  the  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room  again,  Lady 
Assher  was  soon  deep  in  a  statement  to  Lady  Cheverel  of 
her  views  about  burying  people  in  woolen. 

"'To  be  sure,  you  must  have  a  woolen  dress,  because 
it's  the  law,  you  know;  but  that  need  hinder  no  one  from 
putting  linen  underneath.  I  always  used  to  say,  '  If  Sir 
John  died  to-morrow,  I  would  bury  him  in  his  shirt;'  and 
I  did.  And  let  me  advise  you  to  do  so  by  Sir  Christopher. 
You  never  saw  Sir  John,  Lady  Cheverel.  He  was  a  large 
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tall  man,  with  a  nose  just  like  Beatrice,  and  so  very  par- 
ticular about  his  shirts." 

Miss  Assher,  meanwhile,  had  seated  herself  by  Caterina, 
and,  with  that  smiling  affability  which  seems  to  say,  "  I 
am  really  not  at  all  proud,  though  you  might  expect  it  of 
me, "  said — 

"Anthony  tells  me  you  sing  so  very  beautifully.  I  hope 
we  shall  hear  you  this  evening." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Caterina,  quietty,  without  smiling;  "I 
always  sing  when  I  am  wanted  to  sing." 

"  I  envy  you  such  a  charming  talent.  Do  you  know,  I 
have  no  ear;  I  cannot  hum  the  smallest  tune,  and  I 
delight  in  music  so.  Is  it  not  unfortunate?  But  I  shall 
have  quite  a  treat  while  I  am  her;  Captain  "Wybrow  says 
you  will  give  us  some  music  every  day." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  wouldn't  care  about  music 
if  you  have  no  ear,"  said  Caterina,  becoming  epigrammatic 
by  force  of  grave  simplicity. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  I  doat  on  it;  and  Anthony  is  so  fond 
of  it;  it  would  be  so  delightful  if  I  could  play  and  sing  to 
him;  though  he  says  he  likes  me  best  not  to  sing,  because 
it  doesn't  belong  to  his  idea  of  me.  What  style  of  music 
do  you  like  best?" 

"I  don't  know.     I  like  all  beautiful  music." 

"And  are  you  as  fond  of  riding  as  of  music?" 

"No;  I  never  ride.  I  think  I  should  be  very  fright- 
ened." 

"  Oh  no!  indeed  you  would  not,  after  a  little  practice. 
I  have  never  been  the  least  timid.  I  think  Anthony  is 
more  afraid  for  me  than  I  am  for  myself;  and  since  I  have 
been  riding  with  him,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  more  care- 
ful, because  he  is  so  nervous  about  me." 

Caterina  made  no  reply;  but  she  said  to  herself,  "I  wish 
she  would  go  away  and  not  talk  to  me.  She  only  wants 
me  to  admire  her  good-nature,  and  to  talk  about  Anthony." 

Miss  Assher  was  thinking  at  the  same  time,  "This  Miss 
Sarti  seems  a  stupid  little  thing.  Those  musical  people 
often  are.  But  she  is  prettier  than  I  expected;  Anthony 
said  she  was  not  pretty." 

Happily  at  this  moment  Lady  Assher  called  her  daugh- 
ter's attention  to  the  embroidered  cushions,  and  Miss 
Assher,  walking  to  the  opposite  sofa,  was  soon  in  conver- 
sation with  Lady  Cheverel  about  tapestry  and  embroidery 
in  general,  while  her  mother,  feeling  herself  superseded 
there,  came  and  placed  herself  beside  Caterina. 
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"I  hear  you  are  the  most  beautiful  singer,  was  of 
course  the  opening  remark.  "  All  Italians  sing  so  beauti- 
fully. I  traveled  in  Italy  with  Sir  John  when  we  were 
first  married,  and  we  went  to  Venice,  where  they  go  about 
in  gondolas,  you  know.  You  don't  wear  powder,  I  see. 
No  more  will  Beatrice;  though  many  people  think  her 
curls  would  look  all  the  better  for  powder.  She  has  so 
much  hair,  hasn't  she?  Our  last  maid  dressed  it  much 
better  than  this;  but,  do  you  know,  she  wore  Beatrice's 
stockings  before  they  went  to  the  wash,  and  we  couldn't 
keep  her  after  that,  could  we?" 

Caterina,  accepting  the  question  as  a  mere  bit  of  rhe- 
torical effect,  thought  it  superfluous  to  reply,  till  Lady 
Assher  repeated,  "Could  we,  now?"  as  if  Tina's  sanction 
were  essential  to  her  repose  of  mind.  After  a  faint  "No," 
she  went  on. 

"Maids  are  so  very  troublesome,  and  Beatrice  is  so  par- 
ticular, you  can't  imagine.  I  often  say  to  her,  'My  dear, 
you  can't  have  perfection.'  That  very  gown  she  has  on  — 
to  be  sure,  it  fits  her  beautifully  now  —  but  it  has  been 
unmade  and  made  up  again  twice.  But  she  is  like  poor 
Sir  John  —  he  was  so  very  particular  about  his  own  things, 
was  Sir  John.  Is  Lady  Cheverel  particular?" 

"Rather.  But  Mrs.  Sharp  has  been  her  maid  twenty 
years. " 

"I  wish  there  was  any  chance  of  our  keeping  Griffin 
twenty  years.  But  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  part  with 
her  because  her  health  is  so  delicate;  and  she  is  so  obsti- 
nate, she  will  not  take  bitters  as  I  want  her.  You  look 
delicate,  now.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  take  camomile 
tea  in  a  morning,  fasting.  Beatrice  is  so  strong  and 
healthy,  she  never  takes  any  medicine;  but  if  I  had  had 
twenty  girls,  and  they  had  been  delicate,  I  should  have 
given  them  all  camomile  tea.  It  strengthens  the  consti- 
tution beyond  anything.  Now,  will  you  promise  me  to 
take  camomile  tea?" 

"Thank  you;  I'm  not  at  all  ill,"  said  Caterina.  "I've 
always  been  pale  and  thin." 

Lady  Assher  was  sure  camomile  tea  would  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  —  Caterina  must  see  if  it  wouldn't  — 
mid  then  went  dribbling  on  like  a  leaky  shower-bath, 
until  the  early  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  created  a  diver- 
sion, and  she  fastened  on  Sir  Christopher,  who  probably 
began  to  think  that,  for  poetical  purposes,  it  would  be 
25 
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better  not  to  meet  one's  first  love  again,  after  a  lapse  of 
forty  years. 

Captain  Wybrow,  of  course,  joined  his  aunt  and  Miss 
Assher,  and  Mr.  Grilfil  tried  to  relieve  Caterina  from  the 
awkwardness  of  sitting  aloof  and  dumb,  by  telling  her 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  broken  his  arm  and  staked  his 
horse  that  morning,  not  at  all  appearing  to  heed  that  she- 
hardly  listened,  and  was  looking  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  One  of  the  tortures  of  jealousy  is,  that  it  can 
never  turn  away  its  eyes  from  the  thing  tbat  pains  it. 

By-and-by  every  one  felt  the  need  of  a  relief  from  chit- 
chat—  Sir  Christopher  perhaps  the  most  of  all  —  and  it 
was  he  who  made  the  acceptable  proposition  — 

"Come,  Tina,  are  we  to  have  no  music  to-night  before 
we  sit  down  to  cards?  Your  ladyship  plays  at  cards,  I 
think?"  he  added,  recollecting  himself,  and  turning  to 
Lady  Assher. 

"  Oh,  yes!  Poor  dear  Sir  John  would  have  a  whist-table 
every  night." 

Caterina  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  at  once,  and  had 
no  sooner  begun  to  sing  than  she  perceived  with  delight 
that  Captain  Wybrow  was  gliding  toward  the  harpsichord, 
and  soon  standing  in  the  old  place.  This  consciousness 
gave  fresh  strength  to  her  voice;  and  when  she  noticed  that 
Miss  Assher  presently  followed  him  with  that  air  of  osten- 
tatious admiration  which  belongs  to  the  absence  of  real 
enjoyment,  her  closing  bravura  was  none  the  worse  for 
being  animated  by  a  little  triumphant  contempt. 

"Why,  you  are  in  better  voice  than  ever,  Caterina," 
said  Captain  Wybrow,  when  she  had  ended.  "This  is 
rather  different  from  Miss  Hibbert's  small  piping  that  we 
used  to  be  glad  of  at  Farleigh,  is  it  not,  Beatrice?" 

"Indeed  it  is.  You  are  a  most  enviable  creature,  Miss 
Sarti — Caterina — may  I  not  call  you  Caterina?  for  I  have 
heard  Anthony  speak  of  you  so  often,  I  seem  to  know  you 
quite  well.  You  will  let  me  call  you  Caterina?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  every  one  calls  me  Caterina,  only  when  they 
call  me  Tina." 

"  Come,  come,  more  singing,  more  singing,  little 
monkey,"  Sir  Christopher  called  out  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  "We  have  not  had  half  enough  yet." 

Caterina  T?  as  ready  enough  to  obey,  for  while  she  was 
singing  she  was  queen  of  the  room,  and  Miss  Assher  was 
reduced  to  grimacing  admiration.  Alas!  you  see  what 
jealousy  was  doing  in  this  poor  young  soul.  Caterina, 
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who  had  passed  her  life  as  a  little  unobtrusive  singing- 
bird,  nestling  so  fondly  under  the  wings  that  were  out- 
stretched for  her,  her  heart  beating  only  to  the  peaceful 
rhythm  of  love,  or  fluttering  with  some  easily  stifled  fear, 
had  begun  to  know  the  fierce  palpitations  of  triumph  and 
hatred. 

When  the  singing  was  over,  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady 
Cheverel  sat  down  to  whist  with  Lady  Assher  and  Mr. 
Gilfil,  and  Caterina  placed  herself  at  the  Baronet's  elbow, 
as  if  to  watch  the  game,  that  she  might  not  appear  to 
thrust  herself  on  the  pair  of  lovers.  At  first  she  was 
glowing  with  her  little  triumph,  and  felt  the  strength  of 
pride;  but  her  eye  would  steal  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fireplace,  where  Captain  Wybrow  had  seated  himself  close 
to  Miss  Assher,  and  was  leaning  with  his  arm  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  in  the  most  lover-like -position.  Cater- 
ina began  to  feel  a  choking  sensation.  She  could  see, 
almost  without  looking,  that  he  was  taking  up  her  arm  to 
examine  her  bracelet;  their  heads  were  bending  close 
together,  her  curls  touching  his  cheek — now  he  was  put- 
ting his  lips  to  her  hand.  Caterina  felt  her  cheeks  burn — 
she  could  sit  no  longer.  She  got  up,  pretended  to  be 
gliding  about  in  search  of  something,  and  at  length  slipped 
out  of  the  room. 

Outside,  she  took  a  candle,  and,  hurrying  along  the 
passages  and  up  the  stairs  to  hor  own  room,  locked  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it! "  the  poor  thing 
burst  out  aloud,  clasping  her  little  fingers,  and  pressing 
them  back  against  her  forehead,  as  if  she  wanted  to  break 
them. 

Then  she  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room. 

"And  this  must  go  on  for  days  and  days,  and  I  must 
see  it." 

She  looked  about  nervously  for  something  to  clutch. 
There  was  a  muslin  kerchief  lying  on  the  table;  she  took 
it  up  and  tore  it  into  shreds  as  she  walked  up  and  down, 
and  then  pressed  it  into  hard  balls  in  her  hand. 

"And  Anthony,"  she  thought,  "he  can  do  this  without 
caring  for  what  "I  feel.  Oh,  he  can  forget  everything: 
how  he  used  to  say  he  loved  me — how  he  used  to  take  my 
hand  in  his  as  we  walked — how  he  used  to  stand  near  me 
in  the  evenings  for  the  sake  of  looking  into  my  eyes." 

"  Oh,  it  is  cruel,  it  is-cruel!"  she  burst  out  again  aloud, 
as.  all  those  love  moments  in  the  past  returned  upon  her. 
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Then  the  tears  gushed  forth,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  there,  till  she 
was  startled  by  the  prayer-bell;  when,  thinking  Lady  Chev- 
erel  might  perhaps  send  some  one  to  inquire  after  her,  she 
rose,  and  began  hastily  to  undress,  that  there  might  be  no 
possibility  of  her  going  down  again.  She  had  hardly 
unfastened  her  hair,  and  thrown  a  loose  gown  about  her, 
before  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Sharp's 
voice  said — "  Miss  Tina,  my  lady  wants  to  know  if  you're 
ill." 

Caterina  opened  the  door  and  said,  "Thank  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Sharp;  I  have  a  bad  headache;  please  tell  my  lady  I 
felt  it  come  on  after  singing." 

"Then,  goodness  me!  why  aren't  you  in  bed,  instead  o' 
standing  shivering  there,  fit  to  catch  your  death?  Come, 
let  me  fasten  up  your  hair  and  tuck  you  up  warm." 

*'  Oh,  no,  thank  you;  I  shall  really  be  in  bed  very  soon. 
Good-night,  dear  Sharpy;  don't  scold;  I  will  be  good,  and 
get  into  bed." 

Caterina  kissed  her  old  friend  coaxingly,  but  Mrs.  Sharp 
was  not  to  be  ''come  over"  in  that  way,  and  insisted  on 
seeing  her  former  charge  in  bed,  taking  away  the  candle 
which  the  poor  child  had  wanted  to  keep  as  a  companion. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  lie  there  long  with  that  beating 
heart;  and  the  little  white  figure  was  soon  out  of  bed 
again,  seeking  relief  in  the  very  sense  of  chill  and  uncom- 
fort.  It  was  light  enough  for  her  to  see  about  her  room, 
for  the  moon,  nearly  at  full,  was  riding  high  in  the  heav- 
ens among  scattered  hurrying  clouds.  Caterina  drew  aside 
the  window-curtain,  and,  sitting  with  her  forehead  pressed 
against  the  cold  pane,  looked  out  on  the  wide  stretch  of 
park  and  lawn. 

How  dreary  the  moonlight  is;  robbed  of  all  its  tender- 
ness and  repose  by  the  hard  driving  wind.  The  trees  are 
harassed  by  that  tossing  motion,  when  they  would  like  to 
be  at  rest;  the  shivering  grass  makes  her- quake  with  sym- 
pathetic cold;  and  the  willows  by  the  pool,  bent  low  and 
white  under  that  invisible  harshness,  seem  agitated  and 
helpless  like  herself.  But  she  loves  the  scene  the  better 
for  its  sadness:  there  is  some  pity  in  it.  it  is  not  like  that 
hard  unfeeling  happiness  of  lovers,  flaunting  in  the  eyes  of 
misery. 

She  set  her  teeth  tight  against  the  window-frame,  and 
the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast.  She  was  so  thankful  she 
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could  cry,  for  the  mad  passion  she  had  felt  when  her  eyes 
were  dry  frightened  her.  If  that  dreadful  feeling  were  to 
come  on  when  Lady  Cheverel  was  present,  she  should 
never  be  able  to  certain  herself. 

Then  there  was  Sir  Christopher — so  good  to  her — so 
happy  about  Anthony's  marriage;  and  all  the  while  she 
had  these  wicked  feelings. 

"Oh,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  help  it!"  she  said  in 
a  loud  whisper  between  her  sobs.  "  Oh,  God,  have  pity 
upon  me!" 

In  this  way  Tina  wore  put  the  long  hours  of  the  windy 
moonlight,  till  at  last,  with  weary  aching  limbs,  she  lay 
down  in  bed  again,  and  slept  from  mere  exhaustion. 

While  this  poor  little  heart  was  being  bruised  with  a 
weight  too  heavy  for  it,  Nature  was  holding  on  her  calm 
inexorable  way,  in  unmoved  and  terrible  beauty.  The 
stars  were  rushing  in  their  eternal  courses;  the  tides 
swelled  to  the  level  of  the  last  expectant  weed;  the  sun 
was  making  brilliant  day  to  busy  nations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  swift  earth.  The  stream  of  human  thought  and 
deed  was  hurrying  and  broadening  onward.  The  astron- 
omer was  at  his  telescope;  the  great  ships  were  laboring 
over  the  waves;  the  toiling  eagerness  of  commerce,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  resolution,  were  only  ebbing  in  brief  rest; 
and  sleepless  statesmen  were  dreading  the  possible  crisis  of 
the  morrow.  What  were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble 
in  this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one  awful  unknown 
to  another?  Lighter  than  the  smallest  centre  of  quivering 
life  in  the  water  drop,  hidden  and  uncared  for  as  the  pulse 
of  anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has  flut- 
tered down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought  food,  and  has 
found  the  nest  torn  and  empty. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  next  morning,  when  Caterina  was  waked  from  her 
heavy  sleep  by  Martha  bringing  in  the  warm  water,  the 
sun  was  shining,  the  wind  had  abated,  and  those  hours  of 
suffering  in  the  night  seemed  unreal  and  dreamlike,  in 
spite  of  weary  limbs  and  aching  eyes.  She  got  up  ami 
began  to  dress  with  a  strange  feeling  of  insensibility,  as  if 
nothing  could  make  her  cry  again;  and  she  even  felt  a 
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sort  of  longing  to  be  down-stairs  in  the  midst  of  company, 
that  she  might  get  rid  of  this  benumbed  condition  by 
contact. 

There  are  few  of  us  that  are  not  rather  ashamed  of  our 
sins  and  follies  as  we  look  out  on  the  blessed  morning  sun- 
light, which  comes  to  us  like  a  bright-winged  angel  beck- 
oning us  to  quit  the  old  path  of  vanity  that  stretches  its 
dreary  length  behind  us;  and  Tina,  little  as  she  knew 
about  doctrines  and  theories,  seemed  to  herself  to  have 
been  both  foolish  and  wicked  yesterday.  .  To-day  she 
would  try  to  be  good;  and  when  she  knelt  down  to  say 
her  short  prayer — the  very  form  she  had  learned  by  heart 
when  she  was  ten  years  old — she  added,  "  0,  God,  help  me 
to  bear  it!" 

That  day  the  prayer  seemed  to  be  answered,  for  after 
some  remarks  on  her  pale  looks  at  breakfast,  Caterina 
passed  the  morning  quietly,  Miss  Assher  and  Captain 
Wybrow  being  out  on  a  riding  excursion.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  dinner-party,  and  after  Caterina  had  sung  a 
little,  Lady  Cheverol,  remembering  that  she  was  ailing, 
sent  her  to  bed,  where  she  soon  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Body  and  mind  must  renew  their  force  to  suffer  as  well  as 
to  enjoy. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  it  was  rainy,  and  every  one 
must  stay  in-doors;  so  it  was  resolved  that  the  guests 
should  be  taken  over  the  house  by  Sir  Christopher,  to  hear 
the  story  of  the  architectural  alterations,  the  family  por- 
traits, and  the  family  relics.  All  the  party,  except  Mr. 
Gilfil,  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  proposition  was 
made;  and  when  Miss  Assher  rose  to  go,  she  looked 
toward  Captain  Wybrow,  expecting  to  eee  him  rise  too; 
but  he  kept  his  seat  near  the  fire,  turning  his  eyes  toward 
the  newspaper  which  he  had  been  holding  unread  in  his 
hand. 

"Are  you  not  coming,  Anthony?"  said  Lady  Cheverel, 
noticing  Miss  Assher's  look  of  expectation. 

"I  think  not,  if  you'll  excuse  me."  he  answered,  rising 
and  opening  the  door;  "I  feel  a  little  chilled  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  of  the  cold  rooms  and  draughts." 

Miss  Assher  reddened,  but  said  nothing,  and  passed  on, 
Lady  Cheverel  accompanying  her. 

Caterina  was  seated  at  work  in  the  oriel  window.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  and  Anthony  had  been  alone 
together,  and  she  had  thought  before  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  her.  But  now,  surely,  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
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her  —  he  wanted  to  say  something  kind.  Presently  he 
rose  from  his  seat  near  the  fire,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
ottoman  opposite  to  her. 

"  Well,  Tina,  and  how  have  you  been  all  this  long 
time?" 

Both  the  tone  and  the  words  were  an  offence  to  her; 
the  tone  was  so  different  from  the  old  one,  the  words  were 
so  cold  and  unmeaning.  She  answered,  with  a  little  bitter- 
ness— 

"  I  think  you  needn't  ask.  It  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  you." 

"Is  that  the  kindest  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me  after 
my  long  absence?" 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  expect  me  to  say  kind 
things." 

Captain  Wybrow  was  silent.  He  wished  very  much  to 
avoid  allusions  to  the  past  or  comments  on  the  present. 
And  yet  he  wished  to  be  well  with  Caterina.  He  Avould 
have  liked  to  caress  her,  make  her  presents,  and  have  her 
think  him  very  kind  to  her.  But  these  women  are  plaguy 
perverse  !  There's  no  bringing  them  to  look  rationally  at 
anything.  At  last  he  said.  "I  hoped  you  would  think  all 
the  better  of  me,  Tina,  for  doing  as  I  have  done,  instead 
of  bearing  malice  toward  me.  I  hoped  you  would  see  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  every  one — the  best  for  your  happi- 
ness too." 

"  Oh  pray  don't  make  love  to  Miss  Assher  for  the  sake 
of  my  happiness,"  answered  Tina. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Assher 
entered,  to  fetch  her  reticule,  which  lay  on  the  harp- 
sichord. She  gave  a  keen  glance  at  Caterina,  whose  face 
was  flushed,  and  saying  to  Captain  Wybrow  with  a  slight 
sneer,  "Since  you  are  so  chill  I  wonder  you  like  to  sit  in 
the  w:ndow,"  left  the  room  again  immediately. 

The  lover  did  not  appear  much  discomposed,  but  sat 
quiet  a  little  longer,  and  then,  seating  himself  on  the 
music-stool,  drew  it  near  to  Caterina,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  said,  "  Oome,  Tina,  look  kindly  at  me,  and  let  us 
be  friends.  I  shall  always  be  your  friend." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Caterina,  drawing  away  her  hand. 
"You  are  very  generous.  But  pray  move  away.  Miss 
Assher  may  come  in  again." 

".Miss  Assher  be  hanged!"  said  Anthony,  feeling  the 
fascination  of  old  habit  returning  on  him  in  his  proximity 
to  Caterina.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  leaned 
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his  cheek  down  to  hers.  The  lips  couldn't  help  meeting 
after  that;  but  the  next  moment,  with  heart  swelling  and 
tears  rising,  Caterina  burst  away  from  him,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

CATERISTA  tore  herself  away  from  Anthony  with  the 
desperate  effort  of  one  who  has  just  self-recollection 
enough  left  to  he  conscious  that  the  fumes  of  charcoal 
will  master  his  senses  unless  he  bursts  a  way  for  himself 
to  the  fresh  air;  but  when  she  reached  her  own  room  she 
was  still  too  intoxicated  with  that  momentary  revival  of 
old  emotions,  too  much  agitated  by  the  sudden  return  of 
tenderness  in  her  lover,  to  know  whether  pain  or  pleasure 
predominated.  It  was  as  if  a  miracle  had  happened  in 
her  little  world  of  feeling,  and  made  the  future  all 
vague — a  dim  morning  haze  of  possibilities,  instead  of 
the  sombre  winter  daylight  and  clear  rigid  outline  of 
painful  certainty. 

She  felt  the  need  of  rapid  movement.  She  must  Avalk 
out  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Happily,  there  was  a  thin  place 
in  the  curtain  of  clouds  which  seemed  to  promise  that 
now,  about  noon,  the  day  had  a  mind  to  clear  up.  Caterina 
thought  to  herself,  :t  I  will  walk  to  the  Mosslands,  and 
carry  Mr.  Bates  the  comforter  I  have  made  for  him,  and 
then  Lady  Cheverel  will  not  wonder  so  much  at  my  going 
out."  At  the  hall  door  she  found  Rupert  the  old  blood- 
hound, stationed  on  the  mat,  with  the  determination  that 
the  first  person  who  was  sensible  enough  to  take  a  walk 
that  morning  should  have  the  honor  of  his  approbation 
and  society.  As  he  thrust  his  great  black  and  tawny  head 
under  her  hand,  and  wagged  his  tail  with  vigorous  elo- 
quence and  reached  the  climax  of  his  welcome  by  jumping 
up  to  lick  her  face,  which  was  at  a  convenient  licking 
height  for  him,  Caterina  felt  quite  grateful  to  the  old  dog 
for  his  friendliness.  Animals  are  such  agreeable  friends — 
they  asked  no  questions,  they  pass  no  criticisms. 

The  "  Mosslands "  was  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds, 
encircled  by  the  little  stream  issuing  from  the  pool;  and 
certainly,  for  a  wet  day,  Caterina  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  less  suitable  walk,  for  though  the  rain  was  abating,  and 
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presently  ceased  altogether,  there  was  still  a  smart  shower 
falling  from  the  trees  which  arched  over  the  greater  part 
of  her  way.  But  she  found  just  the  desired  relief  from 
her  feverish  excitement  in  laboring  along  the  wet  paths 
with  an  umbrella  that  made  her  arm  ache.  This  amount 
of  exertion  was  to  her  tiny  body  what  a  day's  hunting  was 
often  to  Mr.  Gilfil,  who  at  times  had  his  fits  of  jealousy 
and  sadness  to  get  rid  of,  and  wisely  had  recourse  to 
nature's  innocent  opium — fatigue. 

AVhen  Caterina  reached  the  pretty  arched  wooden  bridge 
which  formed  the  only  entrance  to  the  Mosslands  for  any 
but  webbed  feet,  the  sun  had  mastered  the  clouds,  and 
was  shining  through  the  boughs  of  the  tall  elms  that  made 
a  deep  nest  for  the  gardener's  cottage — turning  the  rain- 
drops into  diamonds,  and  inviting  the  nasturtium  flowers 
creeping  over  the  porch  and  the  low-thatched  roof  to  lift 
up  their  flame-colored  heads  once  more.  The  rooks  were 
cawing  with  many-voiced  monotony,  apparently  —  by  a 
remarkable  approximation  to  human  intelligence — finding 
great  conversational  resources  in  the  change  of  weather. 
The  mossy  turf,  studded  with  the  broad  blades  of  marsh- 
loving  plants,  told  that  Mr.  Bates's  nest  was  rather  damp 
in  the  best  of  weather;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  little 
external  moisture  would  hurt  no  man  who  was  not  per- 
versely neglectful  of  that  obvious  and  providential  anti- 
dote, rum-and-  water. 

Caterina  loved  this  nest.  Every  object  in  it,  every 
sound  that  haunted  it,  had  been  familiar  to  her  from  the 
days  when  she  had  been  carried  thither  on  Mr.  Bate's 
arm,  making  little  cawing  noises  to  imitate  the  rooks, 
clapping  her  hands  at  the  green  frogs  leaping  in  the  moist 
grass,  and  fixing  grave  eyes  on  the  gardenerVfowls  cluck- 
clucking  under  their  pens.  And  now  the  spot  looked 
prettier  to  her  than  ever;  it  was  so  out  of  the  way  of  Miss 
Assher,  with  her  brilliant  beauty  and  personal  claims,  and 
small  civil  remarks.  She  thought  Mr.  Bates  would  not  be 
come  into  his  dinner  yet,  so  she  would  sit  down  and  wait 
for  him. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Bates  was  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  thrown  over  his 
face  as  the  most  eligible  mode  of  passing  away  those  super- 
fluous hours  between  meals  when  the 'weather  drives  a  man 
indoors.  Boused  by  the  furious  barking  of  his  chained 
bull-dog,  he  descried  his  little  favorite  approaching,  and 
forthwith  presented  himself  at  the  doorway,  looking  dis- 
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proportionately  tall  compared  with  the  height  ot  his 
cottage.  The  bull-dog,  meanwhile,  unbent  from  the 
severity  of  his  official  demeanor,  and  commenced  a  friendly 
interchange  of  ideas  with  Eupert. 

Mr.  Bate's  hair  was  now  gray,  but  his  frame  was  none 
the  less  stalwart,  and  his  face  looked  all  the  redder, 
making  an  artistic  contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of  his 
cotton  neckerchief,  and  of  his  linen  apron  twisted  into 
a  girdle  round  his  waist. 

"  Why,  dang  my  boottons,  Miss  Tiny/'  he  exclaimed, 
"hoo  coom  ye  to  coom  oot  dabblin'  your  faet  laike  a  little 
Muscovy  duck,  sich  a  day  as  this?  Not  but  what  ai'm 
delaighted  to  sae  ye.  Here,  Hesther,"  he  called  to  his  old 
humpbacked  housekeeper,  "tek  the  young  ledy's  oombrella 
an'  spread  it  oot  to  dray.  Coom,  coom  in,  Miss  Tiny,  an* 
set  ye  doon  by  the  faire  an'  dray  yer  faet,  an'  hev  summat 
warm  to  kape  ye  from  ketchin'  coold." 

Mr.  Bates  led  the  way,  stooping  under  the  door-places, 
into  his  small  sitting-room,  and,  shaking  the  patchwork 
cushion  in  his  arm-chair,  moved  it  to  within  a  good  roast- 
ing distance  of  the  blazing  fire. 

"Thank  you,  uncle  Bates"  (Caterina  kept  up  her  child- 
ish epithets  for  her  friends,  and  this  was  one  of  them); 
"not  quite  so  close  to  the  fire,  for  I  am  warm  with 
walking. " 

"  Eh,  but  yer  shoes  are  faine  an'  wet,  an'  ye  must  put 
up  yer  faet  on  the  fender.  Kare  big  faet,  baint  'em? — 
aboot  the  saize  of  a  good  big  spoon.  I  woonder  ye  can 
mek  a  shift  to  stan'  on  'em.  Now,  what'll  ye  hev  to  warm 
yer  insaide? — a  drop  o'  hot  elder  wain,  now?" 

"  No,  not  anything  to  drink,  thank  you;  it  isn't  very 
long  since  breakfast."  said  Caterina,  drawing  out  the  com- 
forter from  her  deep  pocket.  Pockets  were  capacious  in 
those  days'.  "  Look  here,  uncle  Bates,  here  is  what  1  came 
to  bring  you.  I  made  it  on  purpose  for  you.  You  must 
wear  it  this  winter,  and  give  your  red  one  to  old  Brooks." 

"  Eh,  Miss  Tiny,  this  is  a  beauty.  An'  ye  mad_e  it  all 
wi'  yer  little  fingers  for  an  old  feller  laike  mae!  I  tek  it 
very  kaind  on  ye,  an'  I  belave  ye  I'll  wear  it,  and  be  prood 
on't  too.  These  sthraipes,  blue  an'  whaite,  now,  they  mek 
it  uncommen  pritty." 

"  Yes,  that  will  suit  your  complexion,  you  know,  better 
than  the  old  scarlet  one.  I  know  Mrs.  Sharp  will  be  more 
in  love  with  you  than  ever  when  she  sees  you  in  the  new 
one." 
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"  My  complexion,  ye  little  roogue!  ye're  a  luughin'  at 
me.  But  talkin'  o'  complexions,  what  a  beautiful  color 
the  bride  as  is  to  be  has  on  her  cheeks!  Dang  my  boottons! 
she  looks  faine  and  handsome  o'  hossback — sits  as  upright 
as  a  dart,  wi'  a  figure  like  a  statty!  Misthress  Sharp  has 
promised  to  put  me  behaind  one  o'  the  doors  when  the 
ladies  are  comin'  doon  to  dinner,  so  as  I  may  sae  the  young 
un  i'full  dress,  Avi'  all  her  curls  an'  that.  Misthress  Sharp 
says  she's  almost  beautifuller  nor  my  ledy  was  when  she 
was  yoong;  an'  I  think  ye'll  noot  faind  many  i'  the 
counthry  as'll  coom  up  to  that." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Assher  is  very  handsome,"  said  Caterina, 
rather  faintly,  feeling  the  sense  of  her  own  insignificance 
returning  at  this  picture  of  the  impression  Miss  Assher 
made  on  others. 

"  Well,  an'  I  hope  she's  good  too,  an'll  mek  a  good  naice 
to  Sir  Cristhifer  an'  my  ledy.  Misthress  Griffin,  the  maid, 
says  as  she's  rether  tatchy  and  find-fautin'  aboot  her 
cloothes,  laike.  But  she's  yoong  —  she's  yoong;  that'll 
wear  off  when  she's  got  a  hoosband,  an'  children  an'  sum- 
mat  else  to  think  on.  Sir  Cristhifer's  fain  an'  delaighted, 
I  can  see.  He  says  to  me  th'  other  mornin',  says  he, 
'  Well,  Bates,  what  do  you  think  of  your  young  misthress 
as  is  to  be?  '  An'  I  says,  '  Whay,  yer  honor,  I  think  she's 
as  fain  a  lass  as  iver  I  set  eyes  on;  an'  I  wish  the  Captain 
luck  in  a  fain  family,  an'  your  honor  laife  an'  health  to 
see't.'  Mr.  Warren  says  as  the  masther's  all  for  forrardin' 
the  weddin',  an'  it'll  very  laike  be  afore  the  autumn's 
oot." 

As  Mr.  Bates  ran  on,  Caterma  felt  something  like  a  pain- 
ful contraction  at  her  heart.  "Yes,"  she  said,  rising,  "I 
dare  say  it  will.  Sir  Christopher  is  very  anxious  for  it. 
But  I  must  go,  uncle  Bates;  Lady  Cheverel  will  be  want- 
ing me,  and  it  is  your  dinner-time." 

"Nay,  my  dinner  doon't  sinnify  a  bit;  but  I  moosn't 
kaep  ye  if  my  ledy  wants  ye.  Though  I  hevn't  thanked 
ye  half  anoof  for  the  comfiter — the  wrapraskil,  as  they 
calPt.  My  feckins,  it's  a  beauty.  But  ye  look  very  whaite 
and  sadly,  Miss  Tiny;  I  doubt  ye're  poorly;  an'  this  walk- 
ing i'  th'  wet  isn't  good  for  ye." 

"Oh  yes,  it  is,  indeed,"  said  Caterina,  hastening  out, 
and  taking  up  her  umbrella  from  the  kitchen  floor, 
must  really  go  now;  so  good-bye." 

She  tripped  off,  calling  Rupert,  while  the  good  gardener, 
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his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets,  stood  looking  after 
her  and  shaking  his  head  with  rather  a  melancholy  air. 

"She  gets  moor  nesh  and  dillicat  than  iveiy'  he  said, 
half  to  himself  and  half  to  Hester.  "I  shouldn't  woonder 
if  she  fades  away  laike  them  cyclamens, as  I  transplanted. 
She  puts  me  i'  maind  on  'em  some  how,  hangin'  on  their 
little  thin  stalks,  so  whaite  an'  tinder." 

The  poor  little  thing  made  her  way  back,  no  longer 
hungering  for  the  cold  moist  air  as  a  counter-active  of 
inward  excitement,  but  with  a  chill  at  her  heart  which 
made  the  outward  chill  only  depressing.  The  golden  sun- 
light beamed  through  the  dripping  boughs  like  a  Shecki- 
nah,  or  visible  divine  presence,  and  the  birds  were  chirp- 
ing and  thrilling  their  new  autumnal  songs  so  sweetly,  it 
seemed  as  if  their  throats,  as  well  as  the  air,  were  all  the 
clearer  for  the  rain;  but  Caterina  moved  through  all  this 
joy  and  beauty  like  a  paor  wounded  leveret  painfully  drag- 
ging its  little  body  through  the  sweet  clover-tufts — for  it, 
sweet  in  vain.  Mr,  Bates's  words  about  Sir  Christopher's 
joy,  Miss  Assher's  beauty,  and  the  nearness  of  the  wedding, 
had  come  upon  her  like  the  pressure  of  a  cold  hand,  rous- 
ing her  from  confused  dozing  to  a  perception  of  hard, 
familiar  realities.  It  is  so  with  emotional  natures,  whoso 
thoughts  are  no  more  than  the  fleeting  shadows  cast  by 
feeling;  to  them  words  are  facts,  and  even  when  known 
to  be  false,  have  a  mastery  over  their  smiles  and  tears. 
Caterina  entered  her  own  room  again,  with  no  other 
change  from  her  former  state  of  despondency  and  wretch- 
edness than  an  additional  sense  of  injury  from  Anthony. 
His  behavior  towards  her  in  the  morning  was  a  new  wrong. 
To  snatch  a  caress  when  she  ji'stly  claimed  an  expression 
of  penitence,  of  regret,  of  Sympathy,  was  to  make  more 
light  oi  her  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  evening  Miss  Assher  seemed  to  carry  herself  with 
unusual  haughtiness,  and  was  coldly  observant  of  Cate- 
rina. There  was  unmistakably  thunder  in  the  air.  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  appeared  to  take  the  matter  very  easily,  and 
was  inclined  to  brave  it  out  by  paying  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  Caterina.  Mr.  Gilfil  had  induced  her  to 
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play  a  game  of  draughts  with  him,  Lady  Assher  being 
seated  at  picquet  with  Sir  Christopher,  and  Miss  Asshei 
in  determined  conversation  with  Lady  Oheverel.  Anthony, 
thus  left  as  an  odd  unit,  sauntered  up  to  Caterina's  chair, 
and  leaned  behind  her,  watching  the  game.  Tina,  with 
all  the  remembrances  of  the  morning  thick  upon  her,  felt 
her  cheeks  becoming  more  and  more  crimson,  and  at  last 
said  impatiently,  "I  wish  you  would  go  away." 

This  happened  directly  under  the  view  of  Miss  Assher, 
who  saw  Caterina's  reddening  cheeks,  saw  that  she  said 
something  impatiently,  and  that  Captain  Wybrow  moved 
away  in  consequence.  There  was  another  person,  too,  who 
had  noticed  this  incident  with  strong  interest,  and  who 
was  moreover  aware  that  Miss  Assher  not  only  saw,  but 
keenly  observed  what  was  passing.  That  other  person 
was  Mr.  Gilfil,  and  he  drew  some  painful  conclusions 
which  heightened  his  anxiety  for  Caterina. 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  fine  weather,  Miss 
Assher  declined  riding,  and  Lady  Cheverel,  perceiving 
that  there  was  something  wrong  between  the  lovers,  took 
care  that  they  should  be  left  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Assher,  seated  on  the  sofa  near  the  fire,  was  busy 
with  some  fancy-work,  in  which  she  seemed  bent  on 
making  great  progress  this  morning.  Captain  Wybrow 
sat  opposite  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  from  which  he 
obligingly  read  extracts  with  an  elaborately  easy  air,  will- 
fully unconscious  of  the  contemptuous  silence  with  which 
she  pursued  her  filigree  work.  At  length  he  put  down 
the  paper,  which  he  could  no  longer  pretend  not  to  have 
exhausted,  and  Miss  Assher  then  said  — 

"You  seem  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Miss 
Sarti." 

"With  Tina?  oh,  yes;  she  has  always  been  the  pet  of 
the  house,  you  know.  We  have  been  quite  brother  and 
sister  together." 

"Sisters  don't  generally  color  so  very  deeply  when  their 
brothers  approach  them." 

"Does  she  color?  I  never  noticed  it.  But  she's  a 
timid  little  thing." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  if  you  would  not  be  so  hypo- 
critical, Captain  Wybrow.  I  am  confident  there  has  been 
some  flirtation  betw'een  you.  Miss  Sarti,  in  her  position, 
would  never  speak  to  you  with  the  petulance  she  did  last 
night,  if  you  had  not  given  her  some  kind  of  claim  on 
you." 
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"My  dear  Beatrice;  now  do  be  reasonable;  do  ask  your, 
self  what  earthly  probability  there  is  that  I  should  think 
of  flirting  with  poor  little  Tina.  Is  there  anything  about 
her  to  attract  that  sort  of  attention.  She  is  more  child 
than  woman.  One  thinks  of  her  as  a  little  girl  to  be  pet- 
ted and  played  with." 

"Pray,  what  were  you  playing  at  with  her  yesterday 
morning,  when  I  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  hands  trembling?" 

"Yesterday  morning? — Oh,  I  remember.  You  know  I 
always  tease  her  about  Gilfil,  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her;  and  she  is  angry  at  that, — perhaps,  because 
she  likes  him.  They  were  old  playfellows  years  before  I 
came  here,  and  Sir  Christopher  has  set  his  heart  on  their 
marrying." 

"  Captain  Wybrow,  you  are  very  false.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Gilfil  that  she  colored  last  night  when  you 
leaned  over  her  chair.  You  might  just  as  well  be  candid. 
If  your  own  mind  is  not  made  up,  pray  do  no  violence  to 
yourself.  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  way  to  Miss  Sarti's 
superior  attractions.  Understand  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  are  perfectly  at  liberty.  I  decline  any  share 
in  the  affection  of  a  man  who  forfeits  my  respect  by  duplic- 
ity." 

In  saying  this  Miss  Assher  rose,  and  was  sweeping 
haughtily  out  of  the  room,  when  Captain  Wybrow  placed 
himself  before  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

"Dear,  dear  Beatrice,  be  patient;  do  not  judge  me  so 
rashly.  Sit  down  again,  sweet,"  he  added  in  a  pleading 
voice,  pressing  both  her  hands  between  his,  and  leading 
her  back  to  the  sofa,  where  he  sat  down  beside  her.  Miss 
Assher  was  not  unwilling  to  be  led  back  or  to  listen,  but 
she  retained  her  cold  and  haughty  expression. 

"  Can  you  not  trust  me,  Beatrice?  Can  you  not  believe 
me,  although  there  may  be  things  I  am  unable  to  explain?" 

"Why  should  there  be  anything  you  are  unable  to 
explain?  An  honorable  man  will  not  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  he  cannot  explain  to  the  woman  he  seeks  to 
make  his  wife.  He  will  not  ask  her  to  believe  that  he  acts 
properly;  he  will  let  her  know  that  he  does  so.  Let  me 
go,  sir." 

She  attempted  to  rise,  but  he  passed  his  hand  round 
her  waist  and  detained  her. 

"Now,  Beatrice,  dear,"  he  said  imploringly,  "can  you 
not  understand  that  there  are  things  a  man  doesn't  like  to 
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talk  about — secrets  that  he  must  keep  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  not  for  his  own  sake?  Everything  that  relates 
to  myself  you  may  ask  me,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  tell  other 
people's  secrets.  Don't  you  understand  me?" 

"  Oh,  yes," said  Miss  Assher,  scornfully,  "I  understand. 
Whenever  you  make  love  to  a  woman— that  is  her  secret, 
which  you  are  bound  to  keep  for  her.  But  it  is  folly  to 
be  talking  in  this  way,  Captain  Wybrow.  It  is  very  plain 
that  there  is  some  relation  more  than  friendship  between 
you  and  Miss  Sarti.  Since  you  cannot  explain  that  rela- 
tion, there  is  no  more  to  be  said  between  us." 

"Confound  it,  Beatrice!  you'll  drive  me  mad.  Can  a 
fellow  help  a  girl's  falling  in  love  with  him?  Such  things 
are  always  happening,  but  men  don't  talk  of  them.  These 
fancies  will  spring  up  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
especially  when  a  woman  sees  few  people;  they  die  out 
again  when  there  is  no  encouragement.  If  you  could  like 
me,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  other  people  can; 
you  ought  to  think  the  better  of  them  for  it." 

"You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  Miss  Sarti  is  in  love  with 
you,  without  you  ever  having  made  love  to  her." 

"  Do  not  press  me  to  say  such  things,  dearest.  It  is 
enough  that  you  know  I  love  you — that  I  am  devoted  to 
you.  You  naughty  queen,  you,  you  know  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  one  else  where  you  are.  You  are  only  tor- 
menting me  to  prove  your  power  over  me.  But  don't  be 
too  cruel;  for  you  know  they  say  I  have  another  heart- 
disease  besides  love,  and  these  scenes  bring  on  terrible 
palpitations." 

"  But  I  must  have  an  answer  to  this  one  question,"  said 
Miss  Assher,  a  little  softened:  "  has  there  been,  or  is  there, 
any  love  on  your  side  toward  Miss  Sarti?  I  havejiiothing 
to  do  with  her  feelings,  but  I  have  a  right  to  know  yours." 

"I  like  Tina  very  much;  who  would  not  like  such  a 
little  simple  thing?  You  would  not  wish  me  not  to  like 
her?  But  love — that  is  a  very  different  affair.  One  has  a 
brotherly  affection  for  such  a  woman  as  Tina;  but  it  is 
another  sort  of  woman  that  one  loves." 

These  last  words  were  made  doubly  significant  by  a  look 
of  tenderness,  and  a  kiss  imprinted  on  the  hand  Captain 
Wybrow  held  in  his.  Miss  Assher  was  conquered.  It  was 
so  far  from  probable  that  Anthony  should  love  that  pale 
insignificant  little  thing — so  highly  probable  that  he  should 
adore  the  beautiful  Miss  Assher.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
rather  gratifying  that  other  women  should  be  languishing 
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for  her  handsome  lover;  he  really  was  an  exquisite  creature. 
Poor  Miss  Sarti!  Well,  she  would  get  over  it. 

Captain  Wybrow  saw  his  advantage.  "Come,  sweet 
love,"  he  continued,  "let  us  talk  no  more  about  unpleas- 
ant things.  You  will  keep  Tina's  secret,  and  be  very  kind 
to  her — won't  you? — for  my  sake.  But  you  will  ride  out 
now?  See  what  a  glorious  day  it  is  for  riding.  Let  me 
order  the  horses.  I'm  terribly  in  want  of  the  air.  Come, 
give  me  one  forgiving  kiss,  and  say  you  will  go." 

Miss  Asshcr  complied  with  the  double  request,  and  then 
went  to  equip  herself  for  the  ride,  while  her  lover  walked 
to  the  stables. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

MEANWHILE,  Mr.  Grilfil,  who  had  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
mind,  had  watched  for  the  moment  when,  the  two  elder 
ladies  having  driven  out,  Caterina  would  probably  be  alone 
in  Lady  Cheverel's  sitting-room.  He  went  up  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  in/'  said  the  sweet  mellow  voice,  always  thrill- 
ing to  him  as  the  sound  of  rippling  water  to  the  thirsty. 

He  entered  and  found  Caterina  standing  in  some  con- 
fusion, as  if  she  had  been  startled  from  a  reverie.  She  felt 
relieved  when  she  saw  it  was  Maynard,  but,  the  next 
moment,  felt  a  little  pettish  that  he  should  have  come  to 
interrupt  and  frighten  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  Maynard!  Do  you  want  Lady  Cheve- 
rel?" 

"No,  Caterina,"  he  answered  gravely;  "I  want  you.  I 
have  something  very  particular  to  say  to  you.  Will  you  let 
me  sit  down  with  you  for  half  an  hour?" 

"Yes,  dear  old  preacher,"  said  Caterina,  sitting  down 
with  an  air  of  weariness;  "what  is  it?" 

Mr.  Gilfil  placed  himself  opposite  to  her,  and  said,  "I 
hope  you  will  not  be  hurt,  Caterina,  by  what  I  am  going 
to  say  to  you.  I  do  not  speak  from  any  other  feelings 
than  real  affection  and  anxiety  for  you.  I  put  everything 
else  out  of  the  question.  You  know  you  are  more  to  me 
than  all  the  world;  but  I  will  not  thrust  before  you  a  feel- 
ing which  you  are  unable  to  return.  I  speak  to  you  as  a 
brother — the  old  Maynard  that  used  to  scold  you  for  get- 
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ting  your  fishing-line  tangled  ten  years  ago.  You  will  not 
believe  that  I  have  any  mean,  selfish  motive  in  mentioning 
things  that  are.  painful  to  you?" 

"  No;  I  know  you  are  very  good/'  said  Cateriua,  ab- 
stractedly. 

"From  what  I  saw  yesterday  evening,"  Mr.  Gilfil  Avent 
on,  hesitating  and  coloring  slightly,  "I  am  led  to  fear — 
pray  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Caterina — that  you — that 
Captain  Wybrow  is  base  enough  still  to  trifle  with  your 
feelings,  that  he  still  allows  himself  to  behave  to  you  as  no 
man  ought  who  is  the  declared  lover  of  another  woman." 

"What  do  you  mean  Maynard?"  said  Caterina,  with 
anger  flashing  from  her  eyes.  "Do  you  mean  that  I  let 
him  make  love  to  me?  What  right  have  you  to  think  that 
of  me?  What  do  you  mean  that  you  saw  yesterday  even- 
ing?" 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  Caterina.  I  don't  suspect  you  of 
doing  wrong.  I  only  suspect  that  heartless  puppy  of  be- 
having so  as  to  keep  awake  feelings  in  you  that  not  only 
destroy  your  own  peace  of  mind,  but  may  lead  to  very 
bad  consequences  with  regard  to  others.  I  want  to  warn 
you  that  Miss  Assher  has  her  eyes  open  on  what  passes 
between  you  and  Captain  Wybrow,  and  I  feel  sure  she  is 
getting  jealous  of  you.  Pray  be  very  careful,  Caterina, 
and  try  to  behave  with  politeness  and  indifference  to  him. 
You  must  see  by  this  time  that  he  is  not  worth  the  feeling 
you  have  given  him.  He's  more  disturbed  at  his  pulse 
beating  one  too  many  in  a  minute,  than  at  all  the  misery 
he  has  caused  you  by  his  foolish  trifling." 

"You  ought  not  to  speak  so  of  him,  Maynard,"  said 
Caterina,  passionately.  "  He  is  not  what  you  think.  He 
did  care  for  me;  he  did  love  me;  only  he  wanted  to  do 
what  his  uncle  wished." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!  I  know  it  is  only  from  the  most  virtu- 
ous motives  that  he  does  what  is  convenient  to  himself." 

Mr.  Gilfil  paused.  He  felt  that  he  was  getting  irritated, 
and  defeating  his  own  object.  Presently  he  continued  in 
a  calm  and  affectionate  tone. 

"I  will  say  no  more  about  what  I  think  of  him, 
Caterina.  But  whether  he  loved  you  or  not,,  his  posi- 
tion now  with  Miss  Assher  is  such  that  any  love  you 
may  cherish  for  him  can  bring  nothing  but  misery. 
God  knows,  I  don't  expect  you  to  leave  off  loving  him 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Time  and  absence,  and  trying  to 
do  what  is  right,  are  the  only  cures.  If  it  were  not  that 
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Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel  would  be  displeased 
and  puzzled  at  your  wishing  to  leave  home  just  now, 
I  would  beg  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  sister.  She  and  her 
husband  are  good  creatures,  and  would  make  their  house 
a  home  to  you.  Bat  I  could  not  urge  the  thing  just 
now  without  giving  a  special  reason;  and  what  is  most 
of  all  to  be  dreaded  is  the  raising  of  any  suspicion  in 
Sir  Christopher's  mind  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
or  of  your  present  feelings.  You  think  so  too,  don't  you, 
Tina?" 

Mr.  Grilfil  paused  again,  but  Caterina  said  nothing. 
She  was  looking  away  from  him,  out  of  the  window,  and 
her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  He  rose,  and,  advancing 
a  little  toward  her,  held  out  his  hand  and  said  — 

"Forgive  me,  Caterina,  for  intruding  on  your  feelings 
in  this  way.  I  was  so  afraid  you  might  not  be  aware  how 
Miss  Assher  watched  you.  Eemember,  I  intreat  you,  that 
the  peace  of  the  whole  family  depends  on  your  power  of 
governing  yourself.  Only  say  you  forgive  me  before  I 
go," 

„  "Dear,  good  Maynard,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
little  hand,  and  taking  two  of  his  large  fingers  in  her 
grasp,  while  her  tears  flowed  fast;  "I  am  very  cross  to 
you.  But  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  don't  know  what  I  do. 
Good-by." 

He  stooped  down,  kissed  the  little  hand,  and  then  left 
the  room. 

"The  cursed  scoundrel!"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him.  "If  it  were 
not  for  Sir  Christopher,  I  should  like  to  pound  him  into 
paste  to  poison  puppies  like  himself!" 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THAT  evening  Captain  Wybrow,  returning  from  a  long 
ride  with  Miss  Assher,  went  up  to  his  dressing-room,  and 
seated  himself  with  an  air  of  considerable  lassitude  before 
has  mirror.  The  reflection  there  presented  of  his  exqui- 
site self  was  certainly  paler  and  more  worn  than  usual, 
and  might  excuse  the  anxiety  with  which  he  first  felt  his 
pulse,  and  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  It's  a  devil  of  a  position  this  for  a  man  to  be  in,"  was 
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the  train  of  his  thought,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 

flass,  while  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  crossed  his 
ands  behind  his  head;  "between  two  jealous  women,  and 
both  of  them  as  ready  to  take  fire  as  tinder.  And  in  my 
state  of  health,  too !  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  run  away 
from  the  whole  affair,  and  go  off  to  some  lotos-eating  place 
or  other  where  there  are  no  women,  or  only  women  who 
are  too  sleepy  to  be  jealous.  Here  am  I,  doing  nothing  to 
please  myself,  trying  to  do  the  best  thing  for  everybody 
else,  and  all  the  comfort  I  get  is  to  have  fire  shot  at  me 
from  women's  eyes,  and  venom  spirted  at  me  from  women's 
tongues.  If  Beatrice  takes  another  jealous  fit  into  her 
head — and  it's  likely  enough,  Tina  is  so  unmanageable — I 
don't  know  what  storm  she  may  raise.  And  any  hitch  in 
this  marriage,  especially  of  that  sort,  might  be  a  fatal 
business  for  the  old  gentleman.  I  wouldn't  have  such  a 
blow  fall  upon  him  for  a  great  deal.  Besides,  a  man  must 
be  married  some  time  in  his  life,  and  I  could  hardly  do 
better  than  marry  Beatrice.  She's  an  uncommonly  fine 
woman,  and  I'm  really  very  fond  of  her;  and  as  I  shall  let 
her  have  her  own  way,  her  temper  won't  signify  much.  I 
wish  the  wedding  was  over  and  done  with,  for  this  fuss 
doesn't  suit  me  at  all.  I  haven't  been  half  so  well  lately. 
That  scene  about  Tina  this  morning  quite  upset  me.  Poor 
little  Tina!  What  a  little  simpleton  it  was,  to  set  her  heart 
on  me  in  that  way!  But  she  ought  to  see  how  impossible 
it  is  that  things  should  be  different.  If  she  would  but 
understand  how  kindly  I  feel  toward  her,  and  make  up  her 
mind  to  look  on  me  as  a  friend; — but  that  is  what  one 
never  can  get  a  woman  to  do.  Beatrice  is  very  good- 
natured;  I'm  sure  she  would  be  kind  to  the  little  thing. 
It  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  Tina  would  take  to  Gilfil, 
if  it  were  only  in  anger  against  me.  He'd  make  her  a 
capital  husband,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  little  grass- 
hopper happy.  If  I  had  been  in  a  different  position,  I 
would  certainly  have  married  her  myself;  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question  with  my  responsibilities  to  Sir  Christopher. 
I  think  a  little  persuasion  from  my  uncle  would  bring  her 
to  accept  Gilfil;  I  know  she  would  never  be  able  to  oppose 
my  uncle's  wishes.  And  if  they  were  once  married,  she's 
such  a  loving  little  thing,  she  would  soon  be  billing  and 
cooing  with  him  as  if  she  had  never  known  me.  It  would 
certainly  be  the  best  thing  for  her  happiness  if  that  mar- 
riage were  hastened.  Heigho!  Those  are  lucky  fellows 
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that  have  no  women  falling  in  love  with  them.  It's  a  con- 
founded responsibility." 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations  he  turned  his  head  a 
little,  so  as  to  get  a  three-quarter  view  of  his  face.  Clearly 
it  was  the  "  dono  infelice  della  bellezza"  that  laid  these 
onerous  duties  upon  him — an  idea  which  naturally  suggested 
that  he  should  ring  for  his  valet. 

For  the  next  few  days,  however,  there  was  such  a  cessa- 
tion of  threatening  symptoms  as  to  allay  the  anxiety  both 
of  Captain  Wybrow  and  Mr.  Gilfil.  All  earthly  things 
have  their  lull:  even  on  nights  when  the  most  unappeas- 
able wind  is  raging,  there  will  be  a  moment  of  stillness 
before  it  crashes  among  the  boughs  again,  and  storms 
against  the  windows,  and  howls  like  a  thousand  lost 
demons  through  the  keyholes. 

Miss  Assher  appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  good-humor; 
Captain  Wybrow  was  more  assiduous  than  usual,  and  was 
very  circumspect  in  his  behavior  to  Caterina,  on  whom 
Miss  Assher  bestowed  unwonted  attentions.  The  weather 
was  brilliant;  there  were  riding  excursions  in  the  morn- 
ings and  dinner-parties  in  the  evenings.  Consultations  in 
the  library  between  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Assher 
seemed  to  be  leading  to  a  satisfactory  result;  and  it  was 
understood  that  this  visit  at  Cheverel  Manor  would  termi- 
nate in  another  fortnight,  when  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding  would  be  carried  forward  with  all  despatch  at 
Farleigh.  The  Baronet  seemed  every  day  more  radiant. 
Accustomed  to  view  people  who  entered  into  his  plans  by 
the  pleasant  light  which  his  own  strong  will  and  bright 
hopefulness  were  always  casting  on  the  future,  he  saAv 
nothing  but  personal  charms  and  promising  domestic  qual- 
ities in  Miss  Assher,  whose  quickness  of  eye  and  taste  in 
external?  formed  a  real  ground  of  sympathy  between  her 
and  Sir  Christopher.  Lady  Cheverel's  enthusiasm  never 
rose  above  the  temperate  mark  of  calm  satisfaction,  and, 
having  quite  her  share  of  the  critical  acumen  which  char- 
acterises the  mutual  estimates  of  the  fair  sex,  she  had  a 
more  moderate  opinion  of  Miss  Assher's  qualities.  She 
suspected  that  the  fair  Beatrice  had  a  sharp  and  imperious 
temper;  and  being  herself,  on  principle  and  by  habitual 
self-command,  the  most  deferential  of  wives,  she  noticed 
with  disapproval  Miss  Assher's  occasional  air  of  authority 
toward  Captain  Wybrow.  A  proud  woman  who  has 
learned  to  submit,  carries  all  her  pride  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  her  submission,  and  .looks  down  with  severe 
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superiority  on  all  feminine  assumption  as  "unbecoming.* 
Lady  Cheverel,  however,  confined  her  criticisms  to  the 
privacy  of  her  own  thoughts,  and,  with  a  reticence  which 
I  fear  may  seem  incredible,  did  not  use  them  as  a  means 
of  disturbing  her  husband's  complacency. 

And  Caterina?  How  did  she  pass  these  sunny  autumn 
days,  in  which  the  skies  seemed  to  be  smiling  on  the 
family  gladness?  To  her  the  change  in  Miss  Assher's 
manner  was  unaccountable.  Those  compassionate  atten- 
tions, thosa  smiling  condescensions,  were  torture  to  Cac- 
erina,  who  was  constantly  tempted  to  repulse  them  with 
anger.  She  thought,  "  Perhaps  Anthony  has  told  her  to 
be  kind  to  poor  Tina."  This  was  an  insult.  He  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  mere  presence  of  Miss  Assher  was 
painful  to  her,  that  Miss  Assher's  smiles  sorchcd  her,  that 
Miss  Assher's  kind  words  were  like  poison  stings  inflaming 
her  to  madness.  And  he — Anthony — he  was  evidently 
repenting  of  the  tenderness  he  had  been  betrayed  into  that 
morning  in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  cold  and  distant 
and  civil  to  her,  to  ward  off  Beatrice's  suspicions,  and 
Beatrice  could  be  so  gracious  now,  because  she  was  sure  of 
Anthony's  entire  devotion.  Well!  and  so  it  ought  to  be — 
and  she  ought  not  to  wish  it  otherwise.  And  yet — oh,  he 
was  cruel  to  her.  She  could  never  have  behaved  so  to 
him.  To  make  her  love  him  so — to  speak  such  tender 
words — to  give  her  such  caresses,  and  then  to  behave  as  if 
such  things  had  never  been.  He  had  given  her  the  poison 
that  seemed  so  sweet  while  she  was  drinking  it,  and  now  it 
was  in  her  blood,  and  she  was  helpless. 

With  this  tempest  pent  up  in  her  bosom,  the  poor  child 
Avent  up  to  her  room  every  night,  and  there  it  all  burst 
forth.  There,  with  loud  whispers  and  sobs,  restlessly 
pacing  up  and  down,  lying  on  the  hard  floor,  courting  cold 
and  weariness,  she  told  to  the  pitiful  listening  night  the 
anguish  which  she  could  pour  into  no  mortal  ear.  But 
always  sleep  came  at  last,  and  always  in  the  morning  the 
reactive  calm  that  enabled  her  to  live  through  the  day. 

It  is  amazing  how  long  a  young  frame  will  go  on  battling 
with  this  sort  of  secret  wretchedness,  and  yet  show  no  traces 
of  the  conflict  for  any  but  sympathetic  eyes.  The  very 
delicacy  of  Caterina's  usual  appearance,  her  natural  pale- 
ness and  habitually  quiet  mouse-like  ways,  made  any  symp- 
toms of  fatigue  and  suffering  less  noticeable.  And  her 
singing — the  one  thing  in  which  she  ceased  to  be  passive, 
and  became  prominent — lost  none  of  its  energy.  She  her- 
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self  sometimes  wondered  how  it  was  that,  whether  she  felt 
sad  or  angry,  crushed  with  the  sense  of  Anthony's  indif- 
ference, or  burning  with  impatience  under  Miss  Assher's 
attentions,  it  was  always  a  relief  to  her  to  sing.  Those 
full  deep  notes  she  sent  forth  seemed  to  be  lifting  the  pain 
from  her  heart — seemed  to  be  carrying  away  the  madness 
from  her  brain. 

Thus  Lady  Cheverel  noticed  no  change  m  Caterina,  and 
it  was  only  Mr.  Gilfil  who  discerned  with  anxiety  the  fev- 
erish spot  that  sometimes  rose  on  her  check,  the  deepening 
violet  tint  under  her  eyes,  and  the  strange  absent  glance  of 
the  beautiful  eyes  themselves. 

But  those  agitated  nights  were  producing  a  more  litcal 
effect  than  was  represented  by  these  slight  outward 
changes. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  following  Sunday,  the  morning  being  rainy,  it  was 
determined  that  the  family  should  not  go  to  Cumbermore 
Church  as  usual,  but  that  Mr.  Gilfil.  who  had  only  an 
afternoon  serviee  at  his  curacy,  should  conduct  the  morn- 
ing service  in  the  chapel. 

Just  before  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven,  Caterina  came 
down  into  the  drawing-room,  looking  so  unusually  ill  as  to 
call  forth  an  anxious  inquiry  from  Lady  Cheverel,  who,  on 
learning  that  she  had  a  severe  headache,  insisted  that  she 
should  not  attend  service,  and  at  once  packed  her  up  com- 
fortably on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  putting  a  volume  of  Tillot- 
son's  Sermons  in  her  hands — as  appropriate  reading,  if 
Caterina  should  feel  equal  to  that  means  of  edification. 

Excellent  medicine  for  the  mind  are  the  Archbishop's 
sermons,  but  a  medicine,  unhappily,  not  suited  to  Tina's 
case.  She  sat  with  the  book  open  on  her  knees,  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  portrait  of  that  hand- 
some Lady  Cheverel,  Avife  of  the  notable  Sir  Anthony. 
She  gazed  at  the  piccure  without  thinking  of  it,  and  the 
fair  blonde  dame  seemed  to  look  down  on  her  with  that 
benignant  unconcern,  that  mild  wonder,  with  which  happy 
self-possessed  women  are  apt  to  look  down  on  their  agi- 
tated and  weaker  sisters. 

Caterina  was  thinking  of  the  near  future — of  the  wedding 
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that  was  so  soon  to  come — of  all  she  would  have  to  live 
through  in  the  next  months. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  very  ill,  and  die  before  then/'  she 
thought.  "When  people  get  very  ill,  they  don't  mind 
about  things.  Poor  Patty  Bichards  looked  so  happy  when 
she  was  in  a  decline.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  any  more 
about  her  lover  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to,  and 
she  liked  the  smell  of  the  flowers  so,  that  I  used  to  take 
her.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  like  anything — if  I  could  but 
think  about  anything  else!  If  these  dreadful  feelings 
would  go  away,  I  wouldn't  mind  about  not  being  happy. 
I  wouldn't  want  anything — and  I  could  do  what  would 
please  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel.  But  when  that 
rage  and  anger  comes  into  me,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  don't  feel  the  ground  under  me;  I  only  feel  my  head 
and  heart  beating,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  must  do  something 
dreadful.  Oh!  I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  felt  like  me 
before.  I  must  be  very  wicked.  But  God  will  have  pity 
on  me;  He  knows  all  I  have  to  bear." 

In  this  way  the  time  wore  on  till  Tina  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  along  the  passage,  and  became  conscious  that  the 
volume  of  Tillotson  had  slipped  on  the  floor.  She  had 
only  just  picked  it  up,  and  seen  with  alarm  that  the  pages 
were  bent,  when  Lady  Assher,  Beatrice,  and  Captain  Wy- 
brow  entered,  all  with  that  brisk  and  cheerful  air  which 
a  sermon  is  often  observed  to  produce  when  it  is  quite 
finished. 

Lady  Assher  at  once  came  and  seated  herself  by  Caterina. 
Her  ladyship  had  been  considerably  refreshed  by  a  doze, 
and  was  in  great  force  for  monologue. 

"Well,  my  dear  Miss  Sarti,  and  how  do  yon  feel  now?- 
a  little  better,  I  see.  I  thought  you  would  be,  sitting 
quietly  here.  These  headaches,  now,  are  all  from  weak- 
ness. You  must  not  over-exert  yourself,  and  you  must 
take  bitters.  I  used  to  have  just  "the  same  sort  of  head- 
aches when  I  was  your  age,  and  old  Dr.  Sampson  used  to 
say  to  my  mother,  '  Madam,  what  your  daughter  suffers 
from  is  weakness.'  He  was  such  a  curious  old  man,  was 
Dr.  Sampson.  But  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  ser- 
mon this  morning.  Such  an  excellent  sermon!  It  was 
about  the  ten  virgins:  five  of  them  were  foolish,  and  five 
were  clever,  you  know;  and  Mr.  Gilfil  explained  all  that. 
What  a  very  pleasant  young  man  he  is!  so  very  quiet  and 
agreeable,  and  such  a  good  hand  at  whist.  I  wish  we  had 
him  at  Farleigh.  Sir  John  would  have  liked  him  beyond 
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anything;  he  is  so  good-tempered  at  cards,  and  he  was 
such  a  man  for  cards,  was  Sir  John.  And  our  rector  is  a 
very  irritable  man;  he  can't  bear  to  lose  his  money  at  cards. 
I  don't  think  a  clergyman  ought  to  mind  about  losing  his 
money;  do  you? — do  you,  now?" 

"  C)h,  pray,  Lady  Assher,"  interposed  Beatrice,  in  her 
usual  tone  of  superiority,  "do  not  weary  poor  Caterina 
with  such  uninteresting  questions.  Your  head  seems  very 
bad  still,  dear/'  she  continued,  in  a  condoling  tone,  to 
Caterina;  "do  take  my  vinaigrette,  and  keep  it  in  your 
pocket.  It  will  perhaps  refresh  you  now  and  then." 

"" No,  thank  you,"  answered  Caterina;  "I  will  not  take 
it  away  from  you." 

"Indeed,  dear,  I  never  use  it;  you  must  take  it,"  Miss 
Assher  persisted,  holding  it  close  to  Tina's  hand.  Tina 
colored  deeply,  pushed  the  viniagrette  away  with  some 
impatience,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  I  never  use  those 
things.  I  don't  like  viniagrettes." 

Miss  Assher  returned  the  viniagrefcte  to  her  pocket  in 
surprise  and  haughty  silence,  and  Captain  Wybrow,  who 
had  looked  on  in  some  alarm,  said,  hastily,  "See!  it  is 
quite  bright  out  of  doors  now.  There  is  time  for  a  walk 
before  luncheon.  Come,  Beatrice,  put  on  your  hat  and 
cloak,  and  let  us  have  half  an  hour's  walk  on  the  gravel." 

"Yes,  do,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Assher,  "and  I  will 
go  and  see  if  Sir  Christopher  is  having  his  walk  in  the 
gallery." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  two  ladies, 
Captain  Wybrow,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  turned 
toward  Caterina,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  earnest  remon- 
strance, "My  dear  Caterina,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  exercise 
more  control  over  your  feelings;  you  are  really  rude  to 
Miss  Assher,  and  I  can  see  that  she  is  quite  hurt.  Con- 
sider how  strange  your  behavior  must  appear  to  her.  She 
will  wonder  what  can  be  the  cause  of  it.  Come,  dear 
Tina,"  he  added,  approaching  her,  and  attempting  to  take 
her  hand;  "for  your  own  sake  let  me  entreat  you  to 
receive  her  attentions  politely.  She  really  feels  kindly 
toward  you,  and  I  should  be  so  happy. to  see  you  friends." 

Caterina  was  already  in  such  a  state  of  diseased  suscepti- 
bility that  the  most  innocent  words  from  Captain  Wybrow 
would  have  been  irritating  to  her,  as  the  whirr  of  the  most 
delicate  wing  will  afflict  a  nervous  patient.  But  this  tone 
of  benevolent  remonstrance  was  intolerable.  He  had 
inflicted  a  great  and  unrepented  injury  on  her,  and  now 
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he  assumed  an  air  of  benevolence  toward  her.  This 
was  a  new  outrage.  His  profession  of  good-will  was 
insolence. 

Caterina  snatched  away  her  hand  and  said,  indignantly, 
"Leave  me  to  myself,  Captain  Wybrow!  I  do  not  disturb 
you." 

"  Caterina,  why  will  you  be  so  violent — so  unjust  to  me? 
It  is  for  you  that  I  feel  anxious.  Miss  Assher  has  already 
noticed  how  strange  your  behavior  is  both  to  her  and  me, 
and  it  puts  me  in  a  very  difficult  position.  What  can  I 
say  to  her?" 

"Say?"  Caterina  burst  forthwith  intense  bitterness, 
rising,  and  moving  toward  the  door;  "say  that  I  am  a 
poor  silly  girl,  and  have  fallen  in-  love  with  you,  and  am 
jealous  of  her;  but  that  you  have  never  had  any  feeling 
but  pity  for  me  —  you  have  never  behaved  with  anything 
more  than  friendliness  to  me.  Tell  her  that,  and  she  will 
think  all  the  better  of  you." 

Tina  uttered  this  as  the  bitterest  sarcasm  her  ideas 
would  furnish  her  with,  not  having  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  the  sarcasm  derived  any  of  its  bitterness  from  truth. 
Underneath  all  her  sense  of  wrong,  which  was  rather 
instinctive  than  reflective — underneath  all  the  madness  of 
her  jealousy,  and  her  ungovernable  impulses  of  resentment 
and  vindictiveness — underneath  all  this  scorching  passion 
there  were  still  left  some  hidden  crystal  dews  of  trust,  of 
self -reproof,  of  belief  that  Anthony  was  trying  to  do  the 
right.  Love  had  not  all  gone  to  feed  the  fires  of  hatred. 
Tina  still  trusted  that  Anthony  felt  more  for  her  than  he 
seemed  to  feel;  she  was  still  far  from  suspecting  him 
of  a  wrong  which  a  woman  resents  even  more  than  incon- 
stancy. And  she  threw  out  this  taunt  simply  as  the  most 
intense  expression  she  could  find  for  the  anger  of  the 
moment. 

As  she  stood  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  little 
body  trembling  under  the  shock  of  passions  too  strong  for 
it,  her  very  lips  pale,  and  her  eyes  gleaming,  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Assher  appeared,  tall,  blooming  and 
splendid,  in  her  walking  costume.  As  she  entered,  her 
face  wore  the  smile  appropriate  to  the  exits  and  entrances 
of  a  young  lady  who  feels  that  her  presence  is  an  inter- 
esting fact;  but  the  next  moment  she  looked  at  Caterina 
with  grave  surprise,  and  then  threw  a  glance  of  angry 
suspicion  at  Captain  Wybrow,  who  wore  an  air  of  weari- 
ness and  vexation. 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  too  much  engaged  to  walk  out, 
Captain  Wybrow?  I  will  go  alone." 

"No,  no,  I  am  coming,"  he  answered,  hurrying  toward 
her,  and  leading  her  out  of  the  room;  leaving  poor  Cater- 
ina  to  feel  all  the  reaction  of  shame  and  self-reproach 
after  her  outburst  of  passion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  PRAT,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  next  scene  in  the  drama 
between  you  and  Miss  Sarti?"  said  Miss  Assherto  Captain 
Wybrow  as  soon  as  they  were  out  on  the  gravel.  "It 
would  be  agreeable  to  have  some  idea  of  what  is  coming." 

Captain  Wybrow  was  silent.  He  felt  out  of  humor, 
wearied,  annoyed.  There  come  moments  when  one  almost 
determines  never  again  to  oppose  anything  but  dead  silence 
to  an  angry  woman.  "  Xow  then,  confound  it,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "I'm  going  to  be  battered  on  the  other  flank." 
He  looked  resolutely  at  the  horizon,  with  something  more 
like  a  frown  on  his  face  than  Beatrice  had  ever  seen  there. 

After  a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes,  she  continued  in 
a  still  haughtier  tone,  "I  suppose  you  are  aware,  Cap- 
tain Wybrow,  that  I  expect  an  explanation  of  what  I  have 
just  seen." 

"  I  have  no  explanation,  my  dear  Beatrice,"  he  answered 
at  last,  making  a  strong  effort  over  himself,  "  except  what 
I  have  already  given  you.  I  hoped  you  would  never  recur 
to  the  subject." 

"  Your  explanation,  however,  is  very  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. I  can  only  say  that  the  airs  Miss  Sarti  thinks  herself 
entitled  to  put  on  toward  you,  are  quite  incompatible  with 
your  position  as  regards  me.  And  her  behavior  to  me  is 
most  insulting.  I  shall  certainly  not  stay  in  the  house 
under  such  circumstances,  and  mamma  must  state  the  rea- 
sons to  Sir  Christopher." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Captain  Wybrow,  his  irritation  giving 
way  to  alarm,  "  I  beseech  you  to  be  patient,  and  exercise 
your  good  feelings  in  this  affair.  It  is  very  painful,  I 
know,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  be  grieved  to  injure  poor 
Caterina  —  to  bring  down  my  uncle's  anger  upon  her. 
Consider  what  a  poor  little  dependent  thing  she  is." 

"  It  is  very  adroit  of  you  to  make  these  evasions,  but  do 
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not  suppose  that  they  deceive  me.  Miss  Sarti  would  never 
dare  to  behave  to  you  as  she  does,  if  you  had  not  flirted 
with  her,  or  made  love  to  her.  I  suppose  she  considers 
your  engagement  to  me  a  breach  of  faith  to  her.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  certainly,  for  making  me  Miss  Sar- 
ti's  rival.  You  have  told  me  a  falsehood,  Captain  Wybrow. " 

"Beatrice,  I  solemnly  declare  to  you  that  Caterina  is 
nothing  more  to  me  than  a  girl  I  naturally  feel  kindly 
to — as  a  favorite  of  my  uncle's,  and  a  nice  little  thing 
enough.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her  married  to  Gilfil 
to-morrow;  that's  a  good  proof  that  I'm  not  in  love  with 
her,  I  should  think.  As  to  the  past,  I  may  have  shown 
her  little  attentions,  which  she  has  exaggerated  and  mis- 
interpreted. What  man  is  not  liable  to  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"But  what  can  she  found  her  behavior  on?  What  had 
she  been  saying  to  you  this  morning  to  make  her  tremble 
and  turn  pale  in  that  way?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  said  something  about  her 
behaving  peevishly.  With  that  Italian  blood  of  hers, 
there's  no  knowing  how  she  may  take  what  one  says.  She's 
a  fierce  little  thing,  though  she  seems  so  quiet  generally." 

"  But  she  ought  to  be  made  to  know  how  unbecoming 
and  indelicate  her  conduct  is.  For  my  part,  I  wonder 
Lady  Cheverel  has  not  noticed  her  short  answers  and  the 
airs  she  puts  on." 

"Let  me  beg  of  you,  Beatrice,  not  to  hint  anything  of 
the  kind  to  Lady  Cheverel.  You  must  have  observed  how 
strict  my  aunt  is.  It  never  enters  her  head  that  a  girl  can 
be  in  love  with  a  man  who  has  not  made  her  an  offer." 

"  Well,  I  shall  let  Miss  Sarti  know  myself  that  I  have 
observed  her  conduct..  It  will  be  only  a  charity  to  her." 

"Nay,  dear, 'that  will  be  doing  nothing  but  harm. 
Catering's  temper  is  peculiar.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
will  be  to  leave  her  to  herself  as  much  as  possible.  It  will 
all  wear  off.  I've  no  doubt  she'll  be  married  to  Gilfil 
before  long.  Girls'  fancies  are  easily  diverted  from  one 
object  to  another.  By  Jove,  what  a  rate  my  heart  is  gal- 
loping at!  These  confounded  palpitations  get  worse 
instead  of  better." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
Caterina,  not  without  leaving  a  distinct  resolution  in  Cap- 
tain Wybrow's  mind — a  resolution  carried  into  effect  the 
next  day,  when  he  was  in  the  library  with  Sir  Christopher 
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for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  arrangements  about  the 
approaching  marriage. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said  carelessly,  when  the  business  came 
to  a  pause,  and  he  was  sauntering  round  the  room  with  his 
hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  surveying  the  backs  of  the  books 
that  lined  the  walls,  "when  is  the  wedding  between  Gilfil 
and  Caterina  to  come  off,  sir?  I've  a  fellow-feeling  for  a 
poor  devil  so  many  fathoms  deep  in  love  as  Maynard. 
Why  shouldn't  their  marriage  happen  as  soon  as  ours?  I 
suppose  he  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  Tina?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Sir  Christopher,  "  I  did  think  of  letting 
the  thing  be  until  old  Crichley  died;  he  can't  hold  out 
very  long,  poor  fellow;  and  then  Maynard  might  have 
entered  into  matrimony  and  the  Rectory  both  at  once. 
But,  after  all,  that  really  is  no  good  reason  for  waiting. 
There  is  no  need  for  them  to  leave  the  Manor  when  they 
are  married.  The  little  monkey  is  quite  old  enough.  It 
would  be  pretty  to  see  her  a  matron,  with  a  baby  about  the 
size  of  a  kitten  in  her  arms." 

•'I  think  that  system  of  waiting  is  always  bad.  And 
if  I  can  further  any  settlement  you  would  like  to  make  on 
Caterina,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  carry  out  your  wishes." 

"My  dear  boy,  that's  very  good  of  you;  but  Maynard 
will  have  enough;  and  from  what  I  know  of  him — and  I 
know  him  well — I  think  he  would  rather  provide  for 
Caterina  himself.  However,  now  you  have  put  this  mat- 
ter into  my  head,  I  begin  to  blame  myself  for  not  having 
thought  of  it  before.  I've  been  so  wrapt  up  in  Beatrice 
and  you,  you  rascal,  that  I  had  really  forgotten  poor  May- 
nard. And  he's  older  than  you — it's  high  time  he  was 
settled  in  life  as  a  family  man." 

Sir  Christopher  paused,  took  snikff  in  a  meditative  man- 
ner, and  presently  said,  more  to  himself  than  to  Anthony, 
who  was  humming  a  tune  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
"  Yes,  yes.  It  will  be  a  capital  plan  to  finish  off  all  our 
family  business  at  once." 

Biding  out  with  Miss  Assher  the  same  morning,  Captain 
Wybrow  mentioned  to  her  incidentally,  that  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  anxious  to  bring  about  the  wedding  between 
Gilfil  and  Caterina  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he,  for  his 
part,  should  do  all  he  could  to  further  the  affair.  It  would 
be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  Tina,  in  whose  welfare 
he  was  really  interested. 

With  Sir  Christopher  there  was  never  any  long  interval 
between  purpose  and  execution.  He  made  up  his  mind 
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promptly,  and  he  acted  promptly.  On  rising  from  lunch- 
eon, he  said  to  Mr.  Gilfil,  "Come  with  me  into  the  library, 
Mayuard.  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you." 

"Maynard,  my  boy,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  looking  radiant  at  the 
idea  of  the  unexpected  pleasure  he  was  about  to  give, 
"  why  shouldn't  we  have  two»happy  couples  instead  of  one, 
before  the  autumn  is  over,  eh?" 

"Eh?"  he  repeated,  after  a  moment's  pause,  lengthen- 
ing out  the  monosyllable,  taking  a  slow  pinch  and  looking 
up  at  Maynard  with  a  sly  smile. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you,  sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Gilfil,  who  felt  annoyed  at  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  turning  pale. 

''Not  understand  me,  you  rogue?  You  know  very  well 
whose  happiness  lies  nearest  to  my  heart  after  Anthony's. 
You  know  you  let. me  into  your  secrets  long  ago,  so  there's 
no  confession  to  make.  Tina's  quite  old  enough  to  be  a 
grave  little  wife  now;  and  though  the  rectory's  not  ready 
for  you,  that's  no  matter.  My  lady  and  I  shall  feel  all  the 
more  comfortable  for  having  you  with  us.  We  should 
miss  our  little  singing-bird  if  we  lost  her  all  at  once." 

Mr.  Gilfil  felt  himself  in  a  painfully  difficult  position. 
He  dreaded  that  Sir  Christopher  should  surmise  or  dis- 
cover the  true  state  of  Caterina's  feelings,  and  yet  he  was 
obliged  to  make  those  feelings  the  ground  of  his  reply. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  at  last  said  with  some  effort,  "you 
will  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  alive  to  your  goodness — 
that  I  am  not  grateful  for  your  fatherly  interest  in  my 
happiness;  but  I  fear  that  Caterina's  feelings  toward  me 
are  not  such  as  to  warant  the  hope  that  she  would  accept 
a  proposal  of  marriage  from  me." 

"Have  you  ever  asked  her?'' 

"No,  sir.  But  we  often  know  these  things  too  well 
without  asking." 

''Pooh,  pooh!  the  little  monkey  must  love  you.  Why, 
you  were  her  first  playfellow;  and  I  remember  she  used  to 
cry  if  you  cut  your  finger.  Besides,  she  has  always 
silently  admitted 'that  you  were  her  lover.  You  know 
I  have  always  spoken  of  you  to  her  in  that  light.  I 
took  it  for  granted  you  had  settled  the  business  between 
yourselves;  so  did  Anthony.  Anthony  thinks  she's  in 
love  with  you,  and  he  has  young  eyes,  which  are  apt 
enough  to  see  clearly  in  these  matters.  He  \vas  talking  to 
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me  about  it  this  morning,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by 
the  friendly  interest  he  showed  in  you  and  Tina." 

The  blood  —  more  than  was  wanted  —  rushed  back  to 
Mr.  Gilfil's  face;  he  set  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  hands 
in  the  effort  to  repress  a  burst  of  indignation.  Sir  Chris- 
topher noticed  the  flush,  but  thought  it  indicated  the 
fluctuation  of  hope  and  fear  about  Caterina.  He  went 
on  — 

"You're  too  modest  by  half,  Maynard.  A  fellow  who 
can  take  a  five-barred  gate,  as  you  can,  ought  not  to  be  so 
faint-hearted.  If  you  can't  speak  to  her  yourself,  leave 
me  to  talk  to  her." 

"Sir  Christopher,"  said  poor  Maynard  earnestly,  "I 
shall  really  feel  it  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  possibly 
show  me  not  to  mention  this  subject  to  Caterina  at  present. 
I  think  such  a  proposal,  made  prematurely,  might  only 
alienate  her  from  me." 

Sir  Christopher  was  getting  a  little  displeased  at  this 
contradiction.  His  tone  became  a  little  sharper  as  he 
said,  "Have  you  any  grounds  to  state  for  this  opinion, 
beyond  your  general  notion  that  Tina  is  not  enough  in 
love  with  you?" 

"I  can  state  none  beyond  my  own  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  she  does  not  love  me  well  enough  to  marry  me." 

"Then  I  think  that  ground  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  I 
am  tolerably  correct  in  my  judgment  of  people;  and  if 
I  am  not  very  much  deceived  in  Tina,  she  looks  forward 
to  nothing  else  but  to  your  being  her  husband.  Leave  me 
to  manage  the  matter  us  I  think  best.  You  may  rely  on 
me  that  I  shall  do  no  harm  to  your  cause,  Maynard." 

Mr.  Gilfil,  afraid  to  say  more,  yet  wretched  in  the  pros- 
pect of  what  might  result  from  Sir  Christopher's  determina- 
tion, quitted  the  library  in  a  state  of  mingled  indignation 
against  Captain  Wybrow,  and  distress  for  himself  and 
Caterina.  What  would  she  think  of  him?  She  might  sup- 
pose that  he  had  instigated  or  sanctioned  Sir  Christopher's 
proceeding.  He  should  perhaps  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject  in  time;  he  would  write 
her  a  note,  and  carry  it  up  to  her  room  after  the  dressing- 
bell  had  rung.  No;  that  would  agitate  her,  and  unfit  her 
for  appearing  at  dinner,  and  passing  the  evening  calmly. 
He  would  defer  it  till  bed-time.  After  prayers,  he  con- 
trived to  lead  her  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  to  put  a 
letter  in  her  hand.  She  carried  it  up  to  her  own  room, 
wondering,  and  there  read — 
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DEAR  CATERINA,  —  Do  not  suspect  for  a  moment  that  anything 
Sir  Christopher  may  say  to  you  about  our  marriage  has  been  prompted 
by  me.  I  have  done  all  I  dare  do  tc  dissuade  him  from  urging  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  only  been  prevented  from  speaking  more  strongly  by 
the  dread  of  provoking  questions  which  I  could  not  answer  without 
causing  you  fresh  misery.  I  write  this,  both  to  prepare  you  for  any- 
thing Sir  Christopher  may  say,  and  to  assure  you— but  I  hope  you 
already  believe  it— that  your  feelings  are  sacred  to  me.  I  would 
rather  part  with  the  dearest  hope  of  my  life  than  be  the  means  of 
adding  to  your  trouble. 

It  is  Captain  Wybrow  who  has  prompted  Sir  Christopher  to  take 
up  the  subject  at  this  moment.  I  tell  you  this,  to  save  you  from  hear- 
ing it  suddenly  when  you  are  with  Sir  Christopher.  You  see  now 
what  sort  of  stuff  that  dastard's  heart  is  made  of.  Trust  in  me 
always,  dearest  Caterina,  as — whatever  may  come — your  faithful 
friend  and  brother,  MAYNARD  GILPIL. 

Caterina  was  at  first  too  terribly  stung  by  the  words 
about  Captain  Wybrow  to  think  of  the  difficulty  which 
threatened  her — to  think  either  of  what  Sir  Christopher 
would  say  to  her,  or  of  what  she  could  say  in  reply.  Bitter 
sense  of  injury,  fierce  resentment,  left  no  room  for  fear. 
With  the  poisoned  garment  upon  him',  the  victim  writhes 
under  the  torture — he  has  no  thought  of  the  coining  death. 

Anthony  could  do  this! — Of  this  there  could  be  no 
explanation  but  the  coolest  contempt  for  her  feelings,  the 
basest  sacrifice  of  all  the  consideration  and  tenderness  he 
owed  her  to  the  ease  of  his  position  with  Miss  Assher. 
No.  It  was  worse  than  that:  it  was  deliberate,  gratuitous 
cruelty.  He  wanted  to  show  her  how  he  despised  her;  he 
wanted  to  make  her  feel  her  folly  in  having  ever  believed 
that  he  loved  her. 

The  last  crystal  drops  of  trust  and  tenderness,  she 
thought,  were  dried  up;  all  was  parched,  fiery  hatred. 
Now  she  need  no  longer  check  her  resentment  by  the  fear 
of  doing  him  an  injustice;  he  had  trifled  with  her,  as  May- 
nard  had  said;  he  had  been  reckless  of  her;  and  now  he 
was  base  and  cruel.  She  had  cause  enough  for  her  bitter- 
ness and  anger;  they  were  not  so  wicked  as  they  had 
seemed  to  her. 

As  these  thoughts  were  hurrying  after  each  other  like  so 
many  sharp  throbs  of  fevered  pain,  she  shed  no  tear.  She 
paced  restlessly  to  and  fro,  as  her  habit  was — her  hands 
clenched,  her  eyes  gleaming  fiercely  and  wandering 
uneasily,  as  if  in  search  of  something  on  which  she  might 
throw  herself  like  a  tigress. 

"If  I  could  speak  to  him,"  she  whispered,  "and  tell 
him  I  hate  him,  I  despise  him,  I  loathe  him!" 
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Suddenly,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck  her,  she  drew 
a  key  from  her  pocket,  and  unlocking  an  inlaid  desk  where 
she  stored  up  her  keepsakes,  took  from  it  a  small  minia- 
ture. It  was  in  a  very  slight  gold  frame,  with  a  ring  to  it, 
as  if  intended  to  be  worn  on  a  chain;  and  under  the  glass 
at  the  back  were  two  locks  of  hair,  one  dark  and  the  other 
auburn,  arranged  in  a  fantastic  knot.  It  was  Anthony's 
secret  present  to  her  a  year  ago — a  copy  he  had  had  made 
specially  for  her.  For  the  last  month  she  had  not  taken 
it  from  its  hiding  place:  there  was  no  need  to  heighten 
the  vividness  of  the  past.  But  now  she  clutched  it 
fiercely,  and  dashed  it  across  the  room  against  the  bare 
hearthstone. 

Will  shs  crush  it  under  her  feet,  and  grind  it  under  her 
high-heeled  shoe,  till  every  trace  of  those  false  cruel 
features  is  gone? 

Ah,  no!  She  rushed  across  the  room;  but  when  she  saw 
the  little  treasure  she  had*  cherished  so  fondly,  so  often 
smothered  with  kisses,  so  often  laid  under  her  pillow,  and 
remembered  with  the  first  return  of  consciousness  in  the 
morning — when  she  saw  this  one  visible  relic  of  the  too 
happy  past  lying  with  the  glass  shivered,  the  hair  fallen 
out,  the  thin  ivory  cracked,  there  was  a  revulsion  of  the 
over-strained  feeling,  relenting  came,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Look  at  her  stooping  down  to  gather  up  her  treasure, 
searching  for  the  hair  and  replacing  it,  and  then  mourn- 
fully examining  the  crack  that  disfigures  the  once-loved 
image.  There  is  no  glass  now  to  guard  either  the  hair  or 
the  portrait;  but  see  how  carefully  she  wraps  delicate 
paper  round  it,  and  locks  ft  up  again  in  -its  old  place. 
Poor  child!  G-od  send  the  relenting  may  always  come 
before  the  worst  irrevocable  deed! 

This  action  had  quieted  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  read 
Maynard's  letter  again.  She  read  it  two  or  three  times 
without  seeming  to  take  in  the  sense;  her  apprehension 
was  dulled  by  the  passion  of  the  last  hour,  and  she  found 
it  difficult  to  call  up  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  words. 
At  last  she  began  to  have  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
-impending  interview  with  Sir  Christopher.  The  idea  of 
displeasing  the  Baronet,  of  whom  every  one  at  the  Manor 
stood  in  awe,  frightened  her  so  much  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  impossible  to  resist  his  wish.  He  believed  that 
she  loved  Maynard;  he  had  always  spoken  as  if  he  were 
quite  sure  of  it.  How  could  she  tell  him  he  was  deceived — 
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and  what  if  lie  were  to  ask  her  whether  she  loved  anybody 
else?  To  have  Sir  Christopher  looking  angrily  at  her, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear,  even  in  imagination.  He  had 
always  been  so  good  to  her!  Then  she  began  to  think  of 
the  pain  she  might  give  him,  and  the  more  selfish  distress 
of  fear  gave  way  to  the  distress  of  affection.  Unselfish 
tears  began  to  flow,  and  sorrowful  gratitude  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher helped  to  awaken  her  sensibility  to  Mr.  Gilfil's  ten- 
derness and  generosity. 

''Dear,  good  Maynard!— what  a  poor  return  I  make 
him!  If  I  could  but  have  loved  him  Instead — but  I  can 
never  love  or  care  for  anything  again.  My  heart  is 
broken/' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  next  morning  the  dreaded  moment  came.  Caterina, 
stupefied  by  the  suffering  of  the  previous  night,  with  that 
dull  mental  aching  which  follows  on  acute  anguish,  was  in 
Lady  CheverePs  sitting-room,  copying  out  some  charity 
lists,  when  her  ladyship  came  in,  and  said — 

"Tina,  Sir  Christopher  wants  you;  go  down  into  the 
library. " 

She  went  down  trembling.  As  soon  as  she  entered,  Sir 
Christopher,  who  was  seated  near  his  writing-table,  said, 
"Now,  little  monkey,  come  and  sit  down  by  me;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Caterina  took  a  footstool,  and  seated  herself  on  it  at  the 
Baronet's  feet.  It  was  her  habit  to  sit  on  these  low  stools, 
and  in  this  way  she  could  hide  her.  face  better.  She  put 
her  little  arm  round  his  leg,  and  leaned  her  cheek  against 
his  knee. 

"  Why,  you  seem  out  of  spirits  this  morning,  Tina. 
What's  the  matter,  eh?" 

"Nothing,  Padroncello;  only  my  head  is  bad." 

"Poor  monkey!  Well,  now,  wouldn't  it  do  the  head 
good  if  I  were  to  promise  you  a  good  husband,  and  smart 
little  wedding-gowns,  and  by-and-by  a  house  of  your  own, 
where  you  would  be  a  little  mistress,  and  Padroncello 
would  come  and  see  you  sometimes?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!   I  shouldn't  like  ever  to  be  married.     Let 
me  always  stay  with  yo'i"J 
ft 
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"Pooh,  pooh,  little  simpleton.  I  shall  get  old  arid 
tiresome,  and  there  will  be  Anthony's  children  putting 
your  nose  out  of  joint.  You  will  want  some  one  to  love 
you  best  of  all,  and  you  must  have  children  of  your  own 
to  love.  I  can't  have  you  withering  aAvay  into  an  old 
maid.  I  hate  old  maids:  they  make  me  dismal  to  look  at 
them.  I  never  see  Sharp  without  shuddering.  My  little 
black-eyed  monkey  was  never  meant  for  anything  so  ugly. 
And  there's  Maynard  Gilfil  the  best  man  in  the  county, 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  heavy  as  he  is;  he  loves  you 
better  than  his  eyes.  And  you  love  him  too,  you  silly 
monkey,  whatever  you  may  say  about  not  being  married." 

"No,  no,  dear  Padroncello,  do  not  say  so;  I  could  not 
marry  him." 

"Why  not,  you  foolish  child?  You  don't  know  your 
own  mind.  Why,  it  is  plain  to  everybody  that  you  love 
him.  My  lady  has  all  along  said  she  was  sure  you  loved 
him — she  has  seen  what  little  princess  airs  you  put  on  to 
him;  and  Anthony  too,  lt,e  thinks  you  are  in  love  with 
Gilfil.  Come,  what  has  made  you  take  it  into  your  head 
that  you  wouldn't  like  to  marry  him?" 

Caterina  was  now  sobbing  too  deeply  to  make  any 
answer.  Sir  Christopher  patted  her  on  the  back  and 
said,  "Come,  come;  why,  Tina,  you  are  not  well  this 
morning.  Go  and  rest,  little  one.  You  will  see  things 
in  quite  another  light  when  you  are  well.  Think  over 
what  I  have  said,  and  remember  there  is  nothing,  after 
Anthony's  marriage,  that  I  have  set  my  heart  on  so  much 
as  seeing  you  and  Maynard  settled  for  life.  I  must  have 
no  whims  and  follies  —  no  nonsense."  This  was  said  with 
a  slight  severity;  but  he  presently  added,  in  a  sootbing 
tone,  "  There,  there,  stop  crying,  and  be  a  good  little 
monkey.  Go  and  lie  down  and  get  to  sleep." 

Caterina  slipped  from  the  stool  on  to  her  knees,  took 
the  old  Baronet's  hand,  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses, 
and  then  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Before,  the  evening,  Captain  Wybrow  had  heard  from 
his  uncle  the  result  of  the  interview  with  Caterina.  He 
thought,  "If  I  could  have  a  long  quiet  talk  with  her, 
I  could  perhaps  persuade  her  to  look  more  reasonably  at 
things.  But  there's  no  speaking  to  her  in  the  house  with- 
out being  interrupted,  and  I  can  hardly  see  her  anywhere 
else  without  Beatrice's  finding  it  out."  At  last  be  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  matter  of  confidence  with  Miss  Assher — 
to  tell  her  that  he  wished  to  talk  to  Caterina  quietly  for 
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the  sake  of  bringing  her  to  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  and 
persuade  her  to  listen  to  GilnTs  affection.  He  was  very 
much  pleased  with  this  judicious  and  candid  plan,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  arranged  with  himself 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  had  communicated  his 
purpose  to  Miss  Assher,  who  gave  her  entire  approval. 
Anthony,  she  thought,  would  do  well  to  speak  plainly  and 
seriously  to  Miss  Sarti.  He  Avas  really  very  patient  and 
kind  to  her,  considering  how  she  behaved. 

Tina  had  kept  her  room  all  that  day,  and  had  been 
carefully  tended  as  an  invalid,  Sir  Christopher  having  told 
her  ladyship  how  matters  stood.  This  tendance  was  so 
irksome  to  Caterina,  she  felt  so  uneasy  under  attentions 
and  kindness  that  were  based  on  a  misconception,  that  she 
exerted  herself  to  appear  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
and  declared  herself  well,  though  head  and  heart  were 
throbbing.  To  be  confined  in  her  own  room  was  intolera- 
ble; it  was  wretched  enough  to  be  looked  at  and  spoken  to, 
but  it  was  more  wretched  to  be  left  alone.  She  was 
frightened  at  her  own  sensations;  she  was  frightened  at 
the  imperious  vividness  with  which  pictures  of  the  past 
and  future  thrust  themselves  on  her  imagination.  And 
there  was  another  feeling,  too,  which  made  her  want  to  be 
down-stairs  and  moving  about.  Perhaps  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Captain  Wybrow  alone  —  of 
speaking  those  words  of  hatred  and  scorn  that  burned  on 
her  tongue.  That  opportunity  offered  itself  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner. 

Lady  Cheverel  having  sent  Caterina  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  to  fetch  some  patterns  of  embroidery  from  her 
sitting-room,  Captain  Wybrow  presently  walked  out  after 
her,  and  met  her  as  she  was  returning  down-stairs. 

"  Caterina,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm  as  she 
was  hurrying  on  without  looking  at  him,  "  will  you  meet 
me  in  the  Rookery  at  twelve  o'clock?  I  must  speak  to 
you,  and  we  shall  be  in  privacy  there.  I  cannot  speak  to 
you  in  the  house." 

To  his  surprise,  there  was  a  flash  of  pleasure  across  her 
face;  she  answered  shortly  and  decidedly,  "Yes,"  then 
snatched  her  arm  away  from  him,  and  passed  down-stairs. 

Miss  Assher  was  this  morning  busy  winding  silks,  being 
bent  on  emulating  L;idy  Clieverel's  embroidery,  and  Lady 
Assher  chose  the  passive  am  ri  kern  en  t  of  holding  the  skeins. 
Lady  Cheverel  had  now  all  her  working  apparatus  about 
Jjer,  aiid  Caterina,  thinking  she  was  n.pt  wanted,  wen,$ 
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away  and  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  in  the  sitting-room. 
It  seemed  as  if  playing  massive  chords  —  bringing  out 
volumes  of  sound — would  be  the  easiest  way  of  passing  the 
long  feverish  moments  before  twelve  o'clock.  Handel's 
"Messiah"  stood  open  on  the  desk,  at  the  chorus,  "All 
we  like  sheep,"  and  Caterina  threw  herself  at  once  into 
the  impetuous  intricacies  of  that  magnificent  fugue.  In 
her  happiest  moments  she  could  never  have  played  it  so 
well;  for  now  all  the  passion  that  made  her  misery  was 
hurled  by  a  convulsive  effort  into  her  music,  just  as  pain 
gives  pew  force  to  the  clutch  of  the  sinking  wrestler,  and 
as  terror  gives  far-sounding  intensity  to  the  shriek  of  the 
feeble. 

But  at  half-past  eleven  she  was  interrupted  by  Lady 
Cheverel,  who  said:  "Tina,  g»  down,  will  you,  and  hold 
Miss  Assher's  silks  for  her?  Lady  Assher  and  I  have 
decided  on  having  our  drive  before  luncheon." 

Caterina  went  down,  wondering  how  she  should  escape 
from  the  drawing-room  in  time  to  be  in  the  Rookery  at 
twelve.  Nothing  should  prevent  her  from  going;  nothing 
should  rob  her  of  this  one  precious  moment — perhaps  the 
last — rwhen  she  could  speak  out  the  thoughts  that  were  in 
her.  After  that  she  wpuld  be  passive;  she  would  bear 
anything. 

But  she  had  scarcely  sat  down  with  a  skein  of  yellow  silk 
on  her  hands,  when  Miss  Assher  said,  graciously — 

"  I  know  you  have  an  engagement  with  Captain  Wybrow 
this  morning.  You  must  not  let  me  detain  you  beyorjd 
the  time." 

"So  he  has  been  talking  to  her  about  me,"  thought 
Caterina.  Her  bands  began  to  tremble  as  she  held  the 
skein. 

Miss  Assher  continued,  in  the  same  gracious  tone:  f- It 
is  tedious  work  holding  these  skeins.  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"No,  you  are  not  obliged  to  me,"  said  Caterina,  com- 
pletely mastered  by  her  irritation;  "  I  have  only  done  it 
because  Lady  Cheverel  told  me." 

The  moment  was  come  when  Miss  Assher  could  no 
longer  suppress  her  long  latent  desire  to  "'let  Miss  Sarti 
know  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct."  With  the  mali- 
cious anger  that  assumes  the  tone  of  compassion  she  said — 

"  Miss  Sarti,  I  am  really  sorry  for  you,  that  you  are  not 
able  to  control  yourself  better.  This  giving  way  to  unwar-« 
rantable  feelings  is  lowering  you — it  is  indeed," 
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"What  unwarrantable  feelings?"  said  Caterina,  letting 
her  hands  fall,  and  fixing  her  great  dark  eyes  steadily  on 
Miss  Assher. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more.  You 
must  be  conscious  what  I  mean.  Only  summon  a  sense  of 
duty  to  your  aid.  You  are  paining  Captain  Wybrow 
extremely  by  your  want  of  self -control." 

"Did  he  tell  you  I  pained  him?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  did.  He  is  very  much  hurt  that  you 
should  behave  to  me  as  if  you  had  a  sort  of  enmity  toward 
me.  He  would  like  you  to  make  a  friend  of  me.  I  assure 
you  we  both  feel  very  kindly  toward  you,  and  are  sorry 
you  should  cherish  such  feelings." 

"He  is  very  good,"  said  Caterina,  bitterly.  "What 
feelings  did  he  say  I  cherished?" 

This  bitter  tone  increased  Miss  Assher's  irritation. 
There  was  still  a  lurking  suspicion  in  her  mind,  though 
she  would  not  admit  it  to  herself,  that  Captain  Wybrow 
had  told  her  a  falsehood  about  his  conduct  and  feelings 
toward  Caterina.  It  was  this  suspicion,  more  even  than 
the  anger  of  the  moment,  which  urged  her  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  test  the  truth  of  his  statement.  That 
she  would  be  humiliating  Caterina  at  the  same  time  was 
only  an  additional  temptation. 

"These  are  things  I  do  not  like  to  talk  of,  Miss  Sarti. 
I  cannot  even  understand  how  a  woman  can  indulge  a  pas- 
sion for  a  man  who  has  never  given  her  the  least  ground 
for  it,  as  Captain  Wybrow  assures  me  is  the  case." 

"He  told  you  that,  did  he?"  said  Caterina,  in  clear  low 
tones,  her  lips  turning  white  as  she  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  did.  He  was  bound  to  tell  it  me  after 
your  strange  behavior." 

Caterina  said  nothing,  but  turned  round  suddenly  and 
left  the  room. 

See  how  she  rushes  noiselessly,  like  a  pale  meteor,  along 
the  passages  and  up  the  gallery  stairs!  Those  gleaming 
eyes,  those  bloodless  lips,  that  swift,  silent  tread,  make  her 
look  like  the  incarnatipn  of  a  fierce  purpose,  rather  than  a 
woman.  The  mid-day  sun  is  shining  on  the  armor  in  the 
gallery,  making  mimic  suns  on  bossed  sword-hilts  and  the 
angles  of  polished  breastplates.  Yes,  there  are  sharp 
weapons  in  the  gallery.  There  is  a  dagger  in  that  cab- 
inet; she  knows  it  well.  Arid  as  a  dragon-fly  wheels  in  its 
flight  to  alight  for  an  instant  on  a  leaf,  she  darts  to  the 
cabinet,  takes,  out  the  dagger,  and  thrusts  it  into  her 
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pocket.  In  three  minutes  more  she  is  out,  in  hat  and 
cloak,  on  the  gravel-walk,  hurrying  along  toward  the  thick 
shades  of  the  distant  Rookery.  She  threads  the  windings 
of  the  plantations,  not  feeling  the  golden  leaves  that  rain 
upon  her,  not  feeling  the  earth  beneath  her  feet.  Her 
hand  is  in  her  pocket,  clenching  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
which  she  holds  half  out  of  its  sheath. 

She  has  reached  the  Rookery,  and  is  under  the  gloom  of 
the  interlacing  boughs.  Her  heart  throbs  as  if  it  would 
burst  her  bosom — as  if  every  next  leap  would  be  its  last. 
Wait,  wait,  oh,  heart! — till  she  has  done  this  one  deed. 
He  will  be  there — he  will  be  before  her  in  a  moment.  He 
will  come  toward  her  with  that  false  smile,  thinking  she 
does  not  know  his  baseness — she  will  plunge  that  dagger 
into  his  heart. 

Poor  child!  poor  child!  she  who  used  to  cry  to  have  the 
fish  put  back  into  the  water — who  never  willingly  killed 
the  smallest  living  thing — dreams  now,  in  the  madness  of 
her  passion,  that  she  can  kill  the  man  whose  very  voice 
unnerves  her. 

But  what  is  that  lying  among  the  dank  leaves  on  the 
path  three  yards  before  her? 

Good  God !  it  is  he — lying  motionless — his  hat  fallen  off. 
He  is  ill,  then — he  has  fainted.  Her  hand  lets  go  the 
dagger,  and  she  rushes  toward  him.  His  eyes  are  fixed; 
he  does  not  see  her.  She  sinks  down  on  her  knees,  takes 
the  dear  head  in  her  arms,  and  kisses  the  cold  forehead. 

"Anthony,  Anthony!  speak  to  me — it  is  Tina — speak  tP 
me!  Oh,  God,  he  is  dead!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"YES,  Maynard/'  said  Sir  Christopher,  chatting  with 
Mr.  Gilfil  in  the  library,  "it  really  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  I  never  in  my  life  laid  a  plan,  and  failed  to  carry  it 
out.  I  lay  my  plans  well,  and  I  never  swerve  from  them — 
that's  it.  A  strong  will  is  the  only  magic.  And  next  to 
striking  out  one's  plans,  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  see  them  well  accomplished.  This  year,  now,  will  be 
the  happiest  of  my  life,  all  but  the  year  '53,  when  I  came 
into  possession  of  the  Manor,  and  married  Henrietta.  The 
touch,  is  given  to  the  old,  house;  Anthony's  marriage-' 
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the  thing  I  had  nearest  my  heart — is  settled  to  my  entire 
satisfaction;  and  by-and-by  you  will  be  buying  a  little 
wedding-ring  for  Tina's  finger.  Don't  shake  your  head  in 
that  forlorn  way; — when  I  make  prophecies  they  generally 
come  to  pass.  But  there's  a  quarter  after  twelve  striking. 
I  must  be  riding  to  the  High  Ash  to  meet  Markham  about 
felling  some  timber.  My  old  oaks  will  have  to  groan  for 
this  wedding,  but "  < 

The  door  burst  open,  and  Caterina,  ghastly  and  panting, 
her  eyes  distended  with  terror,  rushed  in,  threw  her  arms 
round  Sir  Christopher's  neck,  and  gasping  out — "An- 
thony  the  Rookery dead in  the  Rookery/'^fell 

fainting  on  the  floor. 

In  a  moment  Sir  Christopher  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Gilfil  was  bending  to  raise  Caterina  in  his  arms.  As 
he  lifted  her  from  the  ground  he  felt  something  hard  and 
heavy  in  her  pocket.  What  could  it  be?  The  weight  of  it 
would  be  enough  to  hurt  her  as  she  lay.  He  carried  her 
to  the  sofa,  put  his  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  forth  the 
dagger. 

Maynard  shuddered.  Did  she  mean  to  kill  herself,  then, 

or or a  horrible  suspicion  forced  itself  upon  him. 

"Dead — in  the  Rookery."  He  hated  himself  for  the 
thought  that  prompted  him  to  draw  the  dagger  from  its 
sheath.  No!  there  was  no  trace  of  blood,  and  he  was 
ready  to  kiss  the  good  steel  for  its  innocense.  He  thrust 
the  weapon  into  his  own  pocket;  he  would  restore  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to  its  well-know  place  in  the  gallery.  Yet, 
why  had  Caterina  taken  this  dagger?  What  was  it  that 
had  happened  in  the  Rookery?  Was  it  only  a  delirious 
vision  of  hers? 

He  was  afraid  to  ring — afraid  to  summon  anyone  to 
Caterina's  assistance.  What  might  she  not  say  when  she 
awoke  from  this  fainting-fit?  She  might  be  raving.  He 
could  not  leave  her,  and  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  were  guilty 
for  not  following  Sir  Christopher  to  see  what  was  the  truth. 
It  took  but  a  moment  to  think  and  feel  all  this,  but  that 
moment  seemed  such  a  long  agony  to  him  that  he  began  to 
reproach  himself  for  letting  it  pass  without  seeking  some 
means  of  reviving  Caterina.  Happily  the  decanter  of 
water  on  Sir  Christopher's  table  was  untouched.  He  would 
at  least  try  the  effect  of  throwing  that  water  over  her.  She 
might  revive  without  his  needing  to  call  any  one  else. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Christopher  was  hurrying  at  his  utmost 
speed  toward  the  Rookery;  his  face,  so  lately  bright  and 
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confident,  now  agitated  by  a  vague  dread.  The  deep 
alarmed  bark  of  Rupert,  who  ran  by  his  side,  had  struck 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Bates,  then  on  his  way  homeward,  as  some- 
thing unwonted,  and,  hastening  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  he  meb  the  Baronet  just  as  he  was  approaching  the 
entrance  of  the  Rookery.  Sir  Christopher's  look  was 
enough.  Mr.  Bates  said  nothing,  but  hurried  along  by  his 
side,  while  Rupert  dashed  forward  among  the  dead  leaves 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground.  They  had  scarcely  lost  sight 
of  him  a  minute  when  a  change  in  the  tone  of  his  bark 
told  them  that  he  had  found  something,  and  in  another 
instant  he  was  leaping  back  over  one  of  the  large  planted 
moflnds.  They  turned  aside  to  ascend  the  mound,  Rupert 
leading  them;  the  tumultuous  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the 
very  rustling  of  the  leaves,  as  their  feet  plunged  among 
them,  falling  like  an  evil  omen  on  the  baronet's  ear. 

They  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  had 
begun  to  descend.  Sir  Christopher  saw  something  purple 
down  on  the  path  below  among  the  yellow  leaves.  Rupert 
was  already  beside  it,  but  Sir  Christopher  could  not  move 
faster.  A  tremor  had  taken  hold  of  the  firm  limbs. 
Rupert  came  back  and  licked  the  trembling  hand,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Courage!"  and  then  was  down  again  snuffing  the 

body.  Yes,  it  was  a  body Anthony's  body.  There 

was  the  white  hand  with  its  diamond  ring  clutching  the 
dark  leaves.  His  eyes  were  half  open,  but  did  not  heed 
the  gleam  of  sunlight  that  darted  itself  directly  on  them 
from  between  the  boughs. 

Still  he  might  only  have  fainted;  it  might  only  be  a  fit. 
Sir  Christopher  knelt  down,  unfastened  the  cravat,  unfast- 
ened the  waistcoat,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  heart.  It 
might  be  syncope;  it  might  not — it  could  not  be  death. 
No!  that  thought  must  be  kept  far  off. 

"  Go,  Bates,  get  help;  we'll  carry  him  to  your  cottage. 
Send  some  one  to  the  house  to  tell  Mr.  Gilfil  and  Warren. 
Bid  them  send  off  for  Doctor  Hart,  and  break  it  to  iny 
lady  and  Miss  Assher  that  Anthony  is  ill. 

Mr.  Bates  hastened  away,  and  the  baronet  was  left  alone 
kneeling  beside  the  body.  The  young  and  supple  limbs, 
the  rounded  cheeks,  the  delicate  ripe  lips,  the  smooth  white 
hands,  were  lying  cold  and  rigid;  and  the  aged  face  was 
bending  over  them  in  silent  anguish;  the  aged  deep- veined 
hands  were  seeking  with  tremulous  inquiring  touches,  for 
some  symptom  that  life  was  not  irrevocably  gone. 

Rupert   was   there   too,  waiting  and  watching,  licking 
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first  the  dead  and  then  the  living  hands;  then  running  off 
on  Mr  Bates's  track  as  if  he  would  follow  and  hasten  his 
return,  but  in  a  moment  turning  back  again,  unable  to 
quit  the  scene  of  his  master's  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IT  is  a  wonderful  moment,  the  first  time  we  stand  by 
one  who  has  fainted,  and  witness  the  fresh  birth  of  con- 
sciousness spreading  itself  over  the  blank  features,  like  the 
rising  sunlight  on  the  alpine  summits  that  lay  ghastly  and 
dead  under  the  leaden  twilight.  A  slight  shudder  and 
the  frost-bound  eyes  recover  their  liquid  light;  for  an 
instant  they  show  the  inward  semi-consciousness  of  an 
infant's;  then  with  a  little  start,  they  open  wider  and 
begin  to  look;  the  present  is  visible,  but  only  as  a  strange 
writing,  and  the  interpreter  Memory  is  not  yet  there. 

Mr.  Gilfil  felt  a  trembling  joy  as  this  change  passed  over 
Caterina's  face.  He  bent  over  her,  rubbing  her  chill  hands, 
and  looking  at  her  with  tender  pity  as  her  dark  eyes 
opened  on  him  wonderingly.  He  thought  there  might  be 
some  wine  in  the  dining-room  close  by.  He  left  thfi 
room,  and  Caterina's  eyes  turned  toward  the  window — 
toward  Sir  Christopher's  chair.  There  was  the  link  at 
which  the  chain  of  consciousness  had  snapped,  and  the 
events  of  the  morning  were  beginning  to  recur  dimly  like 
a  half-remembered  dream,  when  Maynard  returned  with 
some  wine.  He  raised  her,  and  she  drank  it;  but  still 
she  was  silent,  seeming  lost  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the 
past,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Warren  appeared 
with  looks  that  announced  terrible  tidings.  Mr.  Gilfil, 
dreading  lest  he  should  tell  them  in  Caterina's  presence, 
hurried  toward  him,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  drew 
him  away  into  the  dining-room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage. 

Caterina,  revived  by  the  stimulant,  was  now  recovering 
the  full  consciousness  of  .the  scene  in  the  Rookery.  Anthony 
was  lying  there  dead;  she  had  left  him  to  tell  Sir  Chris- 
topher; she  must  go  and  see  what  they  were  doing  with 
him;  perhaps  he  was  not  really  dead — only  in  a  trance; 
people  did  fall  into  trances  sometimes.  While  Mr.  Gilfil 
was  telling  Warren  how  it  would  be  best  to  break  the  news 
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to  Lady  Cheverel  and  Miss  Assher,  anxious  himself  to 
return  to  Caterina,  the  poor  child  had  made  her  way  feebly 
to  the  great  entrance-door,  which  stood  open.  Her  strength 
increased  as  she  moved  and  breathed  the  fresh  air,  and 
with  every  increase  of  strength  came  increased  vividness  of 
emotion,  increased  yearning  to  be  where  her  thought  was 
— in  the  Rookery  with  Anthony.  She  walked  more  and 
more  swiftly,  and  at  last,  gathering  the  artificial  strength 
of  passionate  excitement,  began  to  run. 

But  now  she  heard  the  tread  of  heavy  steps,  and  under 
the  yellow  shade  near  the  wooden  bridge  she  saw  men 
slowly  carrying  something.  Soon  she  was  face  to  face  with 
them.  Anthony  was  no  longer  in  the  Rookery;  they  were 
carrying  him  stretched  on  a  door,  and  there  behind  him 
was  Sir  Christopher,  with  the  firmly-set  mouth,  the  deathly 
paleness,  and  the  concentrated  expression  of  suffering  in 
the  eye,  which  mark  the  suppressed  grief  of  the  strong 
man.  The  sight  of  this  face,  on  which  Caterina  had  never 
before  beheld  the  signs  of  anguish,  caused  a  rush  of  new 
feeling,  which  for  the  moment  submerged  all  the  rest.  She 
went  gently  up  to  him,  put  her  little  hand  in  his,  and 
walked  \r  silence  by  his  side.  Sir  Christopher  could  not 
teP  her  to  leave  him,  and  so  she  went  on  with  that  sad 
procession  to  Mr.  Bgfes's  cottage  in  the  Mosslands,  and  sat 
there  in  silence^  waiting  anr".  watching  to  know  if  Anthony 
were  really  dead. 

She  had  not  yet  missed  the  daggei  fro.~i  her  pocket;  she 
had  not  yet  even  thought  of  it.  At  the  sigh*  of  Anthony 
lying  dead,  her  nature  had  rebounded  from  its  new  bias  of 
resentment  and  hatred  to  the  old  sweet  habit  of  love.  The 
earliest  and  the  longest  has  still  the  mastery  over  us;  and 
the  only  past  that  linked  itself  with  those  glazed,  uncon- 
scious eyes,  was  the  past  when  they  beamed  on  her  with 
tenderness.  She  forgot  the  interval  of  wrong  and  jealousy 
and  hatred — all  his  cruelty  and  all  her  thoughts  of  revenge, 
as  the  exile  forgets  the  stormy  passage  that  lay  between 
home  and  happiness  and  the  dreary  land  in  which  he  finds 
himself  desolate. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BEFOEE  night  all  hope  was  gone.  Dr.  Hart  had  said.it 
Was  death;  Anthony's  body  had  been  carried  to  the  house, 
and  every  one  there  knew  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  on 
them. 

Caterina  had  been  questioned  by  Dr  Hart,  and  had 
answered  briefly  that  she  found  Anthony  lying  in  the 
Eookery.  That  she  should  have  been  walking  there  just 
at  that  time  was  not  a  coincidence  to  raise  conjectures  in 
any  one  besides  Mr.  Gilfil.  Except  in  answering  this 
question,  she  had  not  broken  her  silence.  She  sat  mute 
in  a  corner  of  the  gardener's  kitchen,  shaking  her  head 
when  Maynard  entreated  her  to  return  with  him,  and 
apparently  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  possibility 
that  Anthony  might  revive,  until  she  saw  them  carrying 
away  the  body  to  the  house.  Then  she  followed  by  Sir 
Christopher's  side  again,  so  quietly,  that  even  Dr.  Hart 
did  not  object  to  her  presence. 

It  was  decided  to  lay  the  body  in  the  library  until  after 
the  coroner's  inquest  to-morrow;  and  when  Caterina  saw 
the  door  finally  closed,  she  turned  up  the  gallery  stairs  on 
her  way  to  her  own-room,  the  place  where  she  felt  at  home 
with  her  sorrows.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  in 
the  gallery  since  that  terrible  moment  in  the  morning,  and 
now  the  spot  and  the  objects  around  began  to  reawaken 
her  half-stunned  memory.  The  armor  was  no  longer 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  but  there  it  hung  dead  and 
sombre  above  the  cabinet  from  which  she  had  taken  the 
dagger.  Yes!  now  it  all  came  back  to  her — all  the 
wretchedness  and  all  the  sin.  But  where  was  the  dagger 
now?  She  felt  in  her  pocket;  it  was  not  there.  Could  it 
have  been  her  fancy — all  that  about  the  dagger?  She 
looked  in  the  cabinet;  it  was  not  there.  Alas!  no;  it 
could  not  have  been  her  fancy,  and  she  was  guilty  of  that 
wickedness.  But  where  could  the  dagger  be  now?  Could 
it  have  fallen  out  of  her  pocket?  She  heard  steps  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  hurried  on  to  her  room,  where,  kneel- 
ing by  the  bed,  and  burying  her  face  to  shut  out  the 
hateful  light,  she  tried  to  recall  every  feeling  and  incident 
of  the  morning. 

It  all  came  back;  everything  Anthony  had  done.,  and 
everything  she  had  felt  for  the  last  month  —  for  many 
months — ever  since  that  June  evening  when  he  had  last 
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spoken  to  her  in  the  gallery.  She  looked  back  on  her 
storms  of  passion,  her  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Miss  Assher, 
her  thoughts  of  revenge  on  Anthony.  Oh  how  wicked  she 
had  been!  It  was  she  who  had  been  sinning;  it  was  she 
who  had  driven  him  to  do  and  say  those  things  that  had 
made  her  so  angry.  And  if  he  had  wronged  her,  what  had 
she  been  on  the  verge  of  doing  to  him?  She  was  too 
wicked  ever  to  be  pardoned.  She  would  like  to  confess 
how  wicked  she  had  been,  that  they  might  punish  her;  she 
Would  like  to  humble  herself  to  the  dust  before  every  one — 
before  Miss  Assher  even.  Sir  Christopher  would  send  her 
away — would  never  see  her  again,  if  he  knew  all;  and  she 
would  be  happier  to  be  punished  and  frowned  on,  than  to 
be  treated  tenderly  while  she  had  that  guilty  secret  in  her 
breast.  But  then,  if  Sir  Christopher  were  to  know  all,  it 
Would  add  to  his  sorrow,  and  make  him  more  wretched 
than  ever.  No!  she  could  not  confess  it — she  should  have 
to  tell  about  Anthony.  But  she  could  not  stay  at  the 
Manor;  she  must  go  away;  she  could  not  bear  Sir  Christo- 
pher's eye,  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  all  these  things  that 
reminded  her  of  Anthony  and  of.  her  sin.  Perhaps  she 
should  die  soon;  she  felt  very  feeble;  there  could  not  be 
much  life  in  her.  She  would  go  away  and  live  humbly, 
and  pray  to  God  to  pardon  her,  and  let  her  die. 

The  poor  child  never  thought  of  suicide.  No  sooner 
Was  the  storm  of  anger  passed  than  the  tenderness  and 
timidity  of  her  nature  returned,  and  she  could  do  nothing 
but  love  and  mourn.  Her  inexperience  prevented  her 
from  imagining  the  consequences  of  her  disappearance 
from  the  Manor;  she  foresaw  none  of  the  terrible  details 
of  alarm  and  distress  and  search  that  must  ensue.  "  They 
will  think  I  am  dead/'  she  said  to  herself,  "and  by-and- 
by  they  will  forget  me,  and  Maynard  will  get  happy  again, 
and  love  some  one  else." 

She  was  roused  from  her  absorption  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  there.  She  had  come  by  Mr. 
GilfiTs  request  to  see  how  Miss  Sarti  was,  and  to  bring 
her  some  food  and  wine. 

"You  look  sadly,  my  dear/'  said  the  old  housekeeper, 
"an'  you're  all  of  a  quake  wi'  cold.  Get  you  to  bed,  now 
do.  Martha  shall  come  an'  warm  it,  an'  light  your  fire. 
See  now,  here's  some  nice  arrow-root,  wi'  a  drop  o'  wine  in 
it.  Take  that,  an'  it'll  warm  you.  I  must  go  down 
again,  for  I  can't  awhile  to  stay.  There's  so  many  things 
to  see  to;  an'  Miss  Assher's  in  hysterics  constant,  an'  her 
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maid's  ill  i'  bed —  a  poor  creachy  thing — an'  Mrs.  Sharp's 
wanted  every  minute.  But  I'll  send  Martha  up,  an'  do 
you  get  ready  to  go  to  bed,  there's  a  dear  child,  an'  take 
care  o'  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  deal4  mammy,"  Said  Tina,  kissing  the 
little  old  woman's  wrinkled  cheek;  "  I  shall  eat  the  arrow- 
root, and  don't  trouble  about  me  any  more  to-night.  I 
shall  do  very  well  when  Martha  hits  lighted  my  fire.  Tell 
Mr.  Gilfil  I'm  better.  I  shall  go  to  bed  by-and-by,  so 
don't  you  come  up  again,  because  you  may  only  disturb 
me." 

"Well,  well,  take  care  o'  yourself,  there's  a  good  child, 
an'  God  send  you  may  sleep." 

Caterina  took  the  arrowroot  quite  eagerly,  while  Martha 
was  lighting  her  fire.  She  wanted  to  get  strength  for  her 
journey,  and  she  kept  the  plate  of  biscuits  by  her  that  she 
might  put  some  in  her  pocket.  Her  whole  mind  was  now 
bent  on  going  away  from  the  Manor,  and  she  was  thinking 
of  all  the  ways  and  means  her  little  life's  experience  could 
suggest. 

It  was  dusk  now;  she  must  wait  till  early  dawn,  for  she 
was  too  timid  to  go  away  in  the  dark,  but  she  must  make 
her  escape  before  any  one  was  up  in  the  house.  There 
would  be  people  watching  Anthony  in  the  library,  but  she 
could  make  her  way  out  of  a  small  door  leading  into  the 
garden,  against  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house. 

She  laid  her  cloak,  bonnet  and  veil  ready;  then  she 
lighted  a  candle,  opened  her  desk,  and  took  out  the 
broken  portrait  wrapped  in  paper.  She  folded  it  again  in 
two  little  notes  of  Anthony's,  written  in  pencil,  and  placed  it 
in  her  bosom.  There  was  the  little  china  box,  too — Dorcas's 
present — the  pearl  earrings,  and  a  silk  purse,  with  fifteen 
seven-shilling  pieces  in  it,  the  presents  Sir  Christopher  had 
made  her  on  her  birthday,  ever  since  she  had  been  at  the 
Manor.  Should  she  take  the  earrings  and  the  seven- 
shilling  pieces?  She  could  not  bear  to  part  with  them;  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  some  of  Sir  Christopher's  love  in 
them  She  would  like  them  to  be  buried  with  her.  She 
fastened  the  little  round  earrings  in  her  ears,  and  put  the 
purse  with  Dorcas's  box  in  her  pocket.  She  had  another 
purse  there,  and  she  took  it  out  to  count  her  money,  for 
she  would  never  spend  her  seven-shilling  pieces.  She  had 
a  guinea  and  eight  shillings;  that  would  be  plenty. 

So  now  she  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  morning,  afraid  to 
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lay  herself  on  the  bed  lest  she  should  sleep  too  long.  If 
shu  could  but  see  Anthony  once  more  and  kiss  his  cold 
forehead!  But  that  could  not  be.  She  did  not  deserve  it. 
She  must  go  away  from  him,  away  from  Sir  Christopher, 
and  Lady  Cheverel,  and  Maynard,  and  everybody  who  had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  thought  her  good  while  she  was  so 
wicked. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SOME  of  Mrs.  Sharp's  earliest  thoughts,  the  next  morn- 
ing, were  given  to  Caterina,  whom  she  had  not  been  able 
to  visit  the  evening  before,  and  whom,  from  a  nearly  equal 
mixture  of  affection  and  self-importance,  she  did  not  at  all 
like  resigning  to  Mrs.  Bellamy's  care.  At  half-past  eight 
o'clock  she  went  up  to  Tina's  room,  bent  on  benevolent 
dictation  as  to  doses  and  diet  and  lying  iu  bed.  But  on 
opening  the  door  she  found  the  bed  smooth  and  empty. 
Evidently  it  had  not  been  slept  in.  What  could  this 
mean?  Had  she  sat  up  all  night,  and  was  she  gone  out  to 
walk?  The  poor  thing's  head  might  be  touched  by  what 
had  happened  yesterday;  it  was  such  a  shock — finding 
Captain  Wybrow  in  that  way;  she  was  perhaps  gone  out  of 
her  mind.  *  Mrs.  Sharp  looked  anxiously  in  the  place 
where  Tina  kept  her  hat  and  cloak;  they  were  not  there, 
so  that  she  had  had  at  least  the  presence  of  mind  to  put 
them  on.  Still  the  good  woman  felt  greatly  alarmed,  and 
hastened  away  to  tell  Mr.  Gilfil,  who,  she  knew,  was  in  his 
study. 

"  Mr.  Gilfil,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  "my  mind  misgives  me  dreadful  about 
Miss  Sarti." 

"What  is  it?"  said  poor  Maynard,  with  a  horrible  fear 
that  Caterina  had  betrayed  something  about  the  dagger 

"  She's  not  in  her  room,  an'  her  bed's  not  been  slept  in 
this  night,  an'  her  hat  an'  cloak's  gone." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Gilfil  was  unable  to  speak.  He 
felt  sure  the  worst  had  come:  Caterina  had  destroyed  her- 
self. The  strong  man  suddenly  looked  so  ill  and  helpless 
that  Mrs.  Sharp  began  to  be  frightened  at  the  effect  of  her 
abruptness. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  grieved  to  my  heart  to  shock  you  so;  but  I 
didn't  know  who  else  to  go  to." 
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"No,  no,  you  were  quite  right." 

He  gathered  some  strength  from  his  very  despair.  It 
was  all  over,  and  he  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  suffer 
and  to  help  the  suffering.  He  went  on  in  a  firmer  voice — 

' '  Be  sure  not  to  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  any  one.  We 
must  not  alarm  Lady  Cheverel  and  Sir  Christopher.  Miss 
Sarti  may  be  only  walking  in  the  garden.  She  was  terribly 
excited  by  what  she  saw  yesterday,  and  perhaps  was  unable 
to  lie  down  from  restlessness.  Just  go  quietly  through  the 
empty  rooms,  and  see  whether  she  is  in  the  house.  I  will 
go  and  look  for  her  in  the  grounds." 

He  went  down,  and,  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm  in  the 
house,  walked  at  once  toward  the  Mosslands,  in  search  of 
Mr.  Bates,  whom  he  met  returning  from  his  breakfast.  To 
the  gardener  he  confided  his  fear  about  Caterina,  assigning 
as  a  reason  for  this  fear  the  probability  that  the  shock  she 
had  undergone  yesterday  had  unhinged  her  mind,  and 
begging  him  to  send  men  in  search  of  her  through  the 
gardens  and  park,  and  inquire  if  she  had  been  seen  at  the 
lodges;  and  if  she  were  not  found  or  heard  of  in  this  way, 
to  lose  no  time  in  dragging  the  waters  round  the  Manor. 

"  God  forbid  it  should  be  so,  Bates,  but  we  shall  be  the 
easier  for  having  searched  everywhere." 

"Troost  to  mae,  troost  to  mae,  Mr.  Gilfil.  Eh!  but  I'd 
ha'  worked  for  day-wage  all  the  rest  o'  my  life,  rether  than 
anythin'  should  ha'  happened  to  her." 

The  good  gardener,  in  deep  distress,  strode  away  to  the 
stables  that  he  might  send  the  grooms  on  horseback 
through  the  park. 

Mr.  Gilfil's  next  thought  was  to  search  the  Rookery:  she 
might  be  haunting  the  scene  of  Captain  Wybrow's  death. 
He  went  hastily  over  every  mound,  looked  round  every 
large  tree,  and  followed  every  winding  of  the  walks.  In 
reality  he  had  little  hope  of  finding  her  there;  but  the  bare 
possibility  fenced  off  for  a  time  the  fatal  conviction  that 
Caterina's  body  would  be  found  in  the  water.  When  the 
Rookery  had  been  searched  in  vain,  he  walked  fast  to  the 
border  of  the  little  stream  that  bounded  one  side  of  the 
grounds.  The  stream  was  almost  everywhere  hidden  among 
trees,  and  there  was  one  place  where  it  was  broader  and 
deeper  than  elsewhere— she  would  be  more  likely  to  come 
to  that  spot  than  to  the  pool.  He  hurried  along  with 
strained  eyes,  his  imagination  continually  creating  what  he 
dreaded  to  see. 

There  is   something  white  behind    that    overhanging 
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bough.  His  knees  trembled  under  him.  He  seems  to  see 
part  of  her  dress  caught  on  a  branch,  and  her  dear  dead 
face  upturned.  0  God,  give  strength  to  thy  creature,  on 
whom  thou  hast  laid  this  great  agony!  He  is  nearly  up  to 
the  bough,  and  the  white  object  is  moving.  It  is  a  water- 
fowl that  spreads  its  wings  and  flies  away  screaming.  He 
hardly  knows  whether  it  is  a  relief  or  a. disappointment  that 
she  is  not  there.  The  conviction  that  she  is  dead  presses 
its  cold  weight  upon  him  none  the  less  heavily. 

As  he  reached  the  great  pool  in  front  of  the  Manor,  he 
saw  Mr.  Bates,  with  a  group  of  men  already  there,  pre- 
paring for  the  dreadful  search,  which  could  only  displace 
his  vague  despair  by  a  definite  horror;  for  the  gardner,  in 
his  restless  anxiety,  had  been  unable  to  defer  this  until 
other  means  of  search  had  proved  vain.  The  pool  was  not 
now  laughing  with  sparkles  among  the  waterlillies.  It 
looked  black  and  cruel  under  the  sombre  sky,  as  if  its  cold 
depths  held  relentlessly  all  the  murdered  hope  and  joy  of 
Maynard  GilnTs  life. 

Thoughts  of  the  sad  consequences  for  others  as  well  as 
himself  were  crowding  on  his  mind.  The  blinds  and 
shutters  were  all  closed  in  front  of  the  Manor,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Sir  Christopher  would  be  aware  of  anything 
that  was  passing  outside;  but  Mr.  Gilfil  felt  that  Caterina's 
disappearance  could  not  long  be  concealed  from  him.  The 
coroner's  inquest  would  be  held  shortly;  she  would  be 
inquired  for,  and  then  it  would  be  inevitable  that  the 
Baronet  should  know  all. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AT  twelve  o'clock,  when  all  search  and  inquiry  had  been 
in  vain,  and  the  coronor  was  expected  every  moment,  Mr. 
Gilfil  could  no  longer  defer  the  hard  duty  of  revealing 
this  fresh  calamity  to  Sir  Christopher,  who  must  other- 
wise have  it  discovered  to  him  abruptly. 

The  Baronet  was  seated  in  his  dressing-room,  where  the 
dark  window-curtains  were  drawn  so  as  to  admit  -only  a 
sombre  light.  It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Gilfil  had  had  an 
interview  with  him  this  morning,  and  he  was  struck  to  see 
how  a  single  day  and  night  of  grief  had  aged  the  fine  old 
man.  The  lines  in  his  brow  and  about  his  mouth  were 
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deepened;  his  complexion  looked  dull  and  withered;  there 
was  a  swollen  ridge  under  his  eyes;  and  the  eyes  them- 
selves, which  used  to  cast  so  keen  a  glance  on  the  present, 
had  the  vacant  expression  which  tells  that  vision  is  no 
longer  a  sense,  but  a  memory. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Maynard,  who  pressed  it,  and  sat 
down  beside  him  in  silence.  Sir  Christopher's  heart  began 
to  swell  at  this  unspoken  sympathy;  the  tears  would  rise, 
would  roll  in  great  drops  down  his  cheeks.  The  first  tears 
he  -had  shed  since  boyhood  were  for  Anthony. 

Maynard  felt  as  if  his  tongue  were  glued  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  He  could  not  speak  first:  he  must  wait  until 
Sir  Christopher  said  something  which  might  lead  on  to  the 
cruel  words  that  must  be  spoken. 

At  last  the  Baronet  mastered  himself  enough  to  say, 
"I'm  very  weak,  Maynard— God  help  me!  I  didn't  think 
anything  would  unman  me  in  this  way;  but  Fd  built 
everything  on  that  lad.  Perhaps  I've  been  wrong  in  not 
forgiving  my  sister.  She  lost  one  of  her  sons  a  little  while 
ago.  I've  been  too  proud  and  obstinate." 

"  We  can  hardly  learn  humility  and  tenderness  enough 
except  by  suffering,"  said  Maynard;  "and  God  sees  we  are 
in  need  of  suffering,  for  it  is  falling  more  and  more  heav- 
ily on  us.  We  have  a  new  trouble  this  morning." 

"Tina? "said  Sir  Christopher,  looking  up  anxiously — 
"is  Tina  ill?" 

"I  am  in  dreadful  uncertainty  about  her.  She  was  very 
much  agitated  yesterday — and  with  her  delicate  health — 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  turn  the  agitation  may  have 
taken." 

"Is  she  delirious,  poor  dear  little  one?" 

"  God  only  knows  how  she  is.  We  are  unable  to  find 
her.  When  Mrs.  Sharp  went  up  to  her  room,  this  morn- 
ing, it  was  empty.  She  had  not  been  in  bed.  Her  hat 
and  cloak  were  gone.  I  have  had  search  made  for  her 
everywhere — in  the  house  and  garden,  in  the  park,  and — 
in  the  water.  No  one  has  seen  her  since  Martha  went  up 
to  light  her  fire  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

While  Mr.  Gilfil  was  speaking,  Sir  Christopher's  eyes, 
which  were  eagerly  turned  on  him,  recovered  some  of 
their  old  keenness,  and  some  sudden  painful  emotion,  as 
at  a  new  thought,  flitted  rapidly  across  his  already  agitated 
face,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud  over  the  waves. 
When  the  pause  came,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr,  Gilfil's 
,arm,  and  said  in  a  lower  voice  -— 
28 
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"Maynard,  did  that  poor  thing  love  Anthony?" 

"She  did." 

Maynard  hesitated  after  these  words,  struggling  between 
his  reluctance  to  inflict  a  yet  deeper  wound  on  Sir  Christo- 
pher, and  his  determination  that  no  injustice  should  be 
done  to  Caterina.  Sir  Christopher's  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  him  in  solemn  inquiry,  and  his  own  sunk  toward  the 
ground,  while  he  tried  to  find  the  words  that  would  tell 
the  truth  least  cruelly. 

"You  must  not  have  any  wrong  thoughts  about  Tina," 
he  said  at  length.  "  I  must  tell  you  now,  for  her  sake, 
what  nothing  but  this  should  ever  have  caused  to  pass  my 
lips.  Captain  Wybrow  Avon  her  affections  by  attentions 
which,  in  his  position,  he  was  bound  not  to  show  her. 
Before  his  marriage  was  talked  of,  he  had  behaved  to  her 
like  a  lover." 

Sir  Christopher  relaxed  his  hold  of  Maynard's  arm,  and 
looked  away  from  him.  He  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
evidently  attempting  to  master  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  calmly. 

"I  must  see  Henrietta  immediately,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  something  of  his  old  sharp  decision;  "she  must 
know  all;  but  we  must  keep  it  from  every  one  else  as 
far  as  possible.  My  dear  boy,"  he  continued  in  a  kinder 
tone,  "the  heaviest  burden  has  fallen  on  you.  But  we 
may  find  her  yet;  we  must  not  despair:  there  has  not  been 
time  enough  for  us  to  be  certain.  Poor  dear  little  one! 
God  help  me!  I  thought  I  saw  everything,  and  was  stone- 
blind  all  the  while. " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  sad  slow  week  was  gone  by  at  last.  At  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  a  verdict  of  sudden  death  had  been  pronounced. 
Dr.  Hart,  acquainted  with  Captain  Wybrow's  previous  state 
of  health,  had  given  his  opinion  that  death  had  been  immi- 
nent from  long-established  disease  of  the  heart,  though  it 
had  probably  been  accelerated  by  some  unusual  emotion. 
Miss  Assher  was  the  only  person  who  positively  knew  the 
motive  that  had  led  Captain  Wybrow  to  the  Rookery;  but 
she  had  not  mentioned  Caterina's  name,  and  all  painful 
details  or  inquiries  were  studiously  kept  from  her.  Mr. 
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Gilfil  and  Sir  Christopher,  however,  knew  enough  to  con- 
jecture that  the  fatal  agitation  was  due  to  an  appointed 
meeting  with  Caterina. 

All  search  and  inquiry  after  her  had  been  fruitless,  and 
were  the  more  likely  to  be  so  because  they  were  carried  on 
under  the  prepossession  that  she  had  committed  suicide. 
No  one  noticed  the  absence  of  the  trifles  she  had  taken 
from  her  desk;  no  one  knew  of  the  likeness,  or  that  she 
had  hoarded  her  seven-shilling  pieces,  and  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  she  should  have  happened  to  be  wearing 
the  pearl  ear-rings.  She  had  left  the  house,  they  thought, 
taking  nothing  with  her;  it  seemed  impossible  she  could 
have  gone  far;  and  she  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
mental  excitement  that  made  it  too  probable  she  had  only 
gone  to  seek  relief  in  death.  The  same  places  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  Manor  were  searched  again  and  again — 
every  pond,  every  ditch  in  the  neighborhood  was  exam- 
ined. 

Sometimes  Maynard  thought  that  death  might  have 
come  on  unsought,  from  cold  and  exhaustion;  and  not  a 
day  passed  but  he  wandered  through  the  neighboring 
woods,  turning  up  the  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  as  if  it  were 
possible  her  dear  body  could  be  hidden  there.  Then 
another  horrible  thought  recurred,  and  before  each  night 
came  he  had  been  again  through  all  the  uninhabited  rooms 
of  the  house,  to  satisfy  himself  once  more  that  she  was  not 
hidden  behind  some  cabinet,  or  door,  or  curtain — that  he 
should  not  find  her  there  with  madness  in  her  eyes,  look- 
ing and  looking,  and  yet  not  seeing  him. 

But  at  last  those  five  long  days  and  nights  were  at  an 
end,  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  carriages  were  return- 
ing through  the  park.  When  they  had  set  out,  a  heavy 
rain  was  falling;  but  now  the  clouds  were  breaking  up, 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  sparkling  among  the  dripping 
boughs  under  which  they  were  passing.  This  gleam  fell 
upon  a  man  on  horseback  who  was  jogging  slowly  along, 
and  whom  Mr.  Gilfil  recognized,  in  spite  of  diminished 
rotundity,  as  Daniel  Knott,  the  coachman  who  had  mar- 
ried the  rosy-cheeked  Dorcas  ten  years  before. 

Every  new  incident  suggested  the  same  thought  to  Mr. 
Gilfil;  and  his  eye  no  sooner  fell  on  Knott  than  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Can  he'be  come  to  tell  us  anything  about  Cat- 
erina?" Then  he  remembered  that  Caterina  had  been 
very  fond  of  Dorcas,  and  that  she  always  had  some  present 
ready  to  send  her  when  Knott  paid  an  occasional  visit  to 
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the  Manor.  Could  Tina  have  gone  to  Dorcas?  But  his 
heart  sank  again  as  he  thought,  very  likely  Knott  had 
only  come  because  he  had  heard  of  Captain  Wybrow's 
death,  and  wanted  to  know  how  his  old  master  had  borne 
the  blow. 

As  soon  as  ths  carriage  reached  the  house,-  he  went  up 
to  his  study  and  walked  about  nervously,  longing,  but 
afraid,  to  go  down  and  speak  to  Knott,  lest  his  faint  hope 
should  be  dissipated.  Any  one  looking  at  that  face,  Usually 
BO  full  of  calm  good-will^  would  have  seen  that  the  last 
week's  suffering  had  left  deep  traces.  By  day  he  had  been 
riding  or  wandering  incessantly,  either  searching  for 
Caterma  himself,  or  directing  inquiries  to  be  made  by 
others.  By  night  he  had  not  known  sleep— only  inter- 
mittent dozing,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  finding  Caterina 
dead,  and  woke  up  with  a  start  from  this  unreal  agony  to 
the  real  anguish  of  Believing  that  he  should  see  her  no 
more.  The  clear  gray  eyes  looked  sunken  and  restless, 
the  full  careless  lips  had  a  strange  tension  about  them,  and 
the  brow,  formerly  so  smooth  and  open,  was  contracted  as 
if  with  pain.  He  had  not  lost  the  object  of  a  few  months' 
passion;  he  had  lost  the  being  who  was  bound  up  with  his 
power  of  loving,  as  the  brook  we  played  by  or  the  flowers 
we  gathered  in  childhood  are  bound  up  with  our  sense  of 
beauty.  Love  meant  nothing  for  him  but  to  love  Caterina. 
For  years,  the  thought  of  her  had  been  present  in  every- 
thing, like  the  air  and  the  light;  and  now  she  was  gone, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  pleasure  had  lost  its  vehicle:  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  daily  ride,  the  daily  talk  might  be  there, 
but  the  loveliness  and  the  joy  that  were  in  them  had  gone 
forever. 

Presently,  as  he  still  paced  backward  and  forward,  he 
heard  steps  along  the  corridor,  and  there  was  a  knock  at 
his  door.  His  voice  trembled  as  he  said  "  Come  in,"  and 
the  rush  of  renewed  hope  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
pain  when  he  saw  Warren  enter  with  Daniel  Kiiott  behind 
him. 

"  Knott  is  come,  sir,  with  news  of  Miss  Sarti.  I  thought 
it  best  to  bring  him  to  you  first." 

Mr.  Gilfil  could  not  help  going  up  to  the  old  coachman 
and  wringing  his  hand;  but  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
only  motioned  to  him  to  take  a  chair,  while  Warren  left 
the  room.  He  hung  upon  Daniel's  moon-face,  and  listened 
to  his  small  piping  voice,  with  the  same  solemn  yearning 
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expectation  with  which  he  would  have  given  ear  to  the 
most  awful  messenger  from  the  land  of  shades. 

"It  war  Dorkis,  sir,  would  hev  me  come;  but  we 
knowed  nothin'  o'  what's  happened  at  the  Manor.  She's 
frightened  out  on  her  wits  about  Miss  Sarti,  an'  she  would 
hev  me  saddle  Blackbird  this  rnornin',  an'  leave  the 
plowing  to  come  an'  let  Sir  Christifer  an'  my  lady  know. 
P'raps  you've  beared,  sir,  we  don't  keep  the  Cross 'Keys  at 
Sloppeter  now;  a  uncle  o'  mine  died  three  'ear  ago,  an'  left 
me  a  leggicy.  He  was  bailiff  to  Squire  Ramble,  as  lied 
them -there  big  farms  on  his  bans;  an'  so  we  took  a  little 
farm  o'  forty  acres  or  thereabouts,  becos  Dorkis  didn't  like 
the  public  when  she  got  moithered  wi'  children.  As 
pritty  a  place  as  iver  you  see,1  sir,  wi'  water  at  the  back 
couvenent  for  the  cattle." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Maynard,  "  tell  me  what  it  is 
about  Miss  Sarti.  Don't  stay  to  tell  me  anything  else 
now." 

"Well,  sir/'  said  Knott,  rather  frightened  by  the  par- 
son's vehemence,  "she  come  four  house  'i  the  carrier's 
cart  o'  Wednesday,  when  it  was  welly  nine  o'clock  at 
night;  and  Dorkis  run  out,  for  she  beared  I  he  cart  stop, 
an'  Miss  Sarti  throwed  her  arms  roun'  Dorkis's  neck  an' 
says,  '  Tek  me  in,  Dorkis,  tek  me  in,'  an'  Avent  off  into  a 
swoond,  like.  An'  Dorkis  calls  out  to  me, — '  Dannel,'  she 
calls — an'  I  run  out  and  carried  the  young  miss  in,  an'  she 
come  roun'  arter  a  bit,  an' opened  her  eyes,  and  Dorkis  got 
her  to  drink  a  spoonful  o'  rum-an'-water — we've  got  some 
capital  rum  as  we  brought  from  the  Cross  Keys,  and  Dor- 
kis won't  let  nobody  drink  it.  She  says  she  keeps  it  for 
sickness;  but  for  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  pity  to  drink  good 
rum  when  your  mouth's  out  o'  taste;  you  may  just  as  well 
hev  doctor's  stuff.  However,  Dorkis  got  her  to  bed,  an' 
there  she's  lay  iver  sin',  stoopid  like,  an'  niver  speaks,  an' 
on'y  teks  little  bits  an'  sups  when  Dorkis  coaxes  her.  An' 
we  begun  to  be  frightened,  and  couldn't  think  what  had 
made  her  come  away  from  the  Manor,  and  Dorkis  was 
afeared  there  was  summat  wrong.  So  this  mornin*  she 
could  hold  no  longer,  an'  would  hev  no  nay  but  I  must 
come  an'  see;  an'  so  I've  rode  twenty  mile  upo'  Blackbird, 
as  thinks  all  the  while  he's  a-plowin',  an'  turns  sharp 
roun',  every  thirty  yards,  as  if  he  was  at  the  end  of  a  fur- 
row. I've  bed  a  sore  time  wi'  him,  I  can  tell  you,  sir." 

"  God  bless  you,  Knott,  for  coming! "  said  Mr.  Gilfil, 
wringing  the  old  coachman's  hand  again.  "  Now  go  down 
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and  have  something  and  rest  yourself.  You  will  stay  here 
to-night,  and  by-and-by  I  shall  come  to  you  to  learn  the 
nearest  way  to  your  house.  I  shall  get  ready  to  ride  there 
immediately  when  I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Christopher." 

In  an  hour  from  that  time  Mr.  Gilfil  was  galloping  on  a 
stout  mare  toward  the  little  muddy  village  of  Callam,  five 
miles  beyond  Sloppeter.  Once  more  he  saw  some  gladness 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight;  once  more  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  hedgerow  trees  flying  past  him,  and  to  be  conscious 
of  a  "  good  seat  "  while  his  black  Kitty  bounded  beneath 
him,  and  the  air  whistled  to  the  rhythm  of  her  pace. 
Caterina  was  not  dead;  he  had  found  her;  his  love  and 
tenderness  and  long-suffering  seemed  so  strong,  they 
must  recall  her  to  life  and  happiness.  After  that  week  of 
despair,  the  rebound  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  his 
hopes  at  once  as  far  as  the  utmost  mark  they  had  ever 
reached.  Caterina  would  come  to  love  him  at  last;  she 
would  be  his.  They  had  been  carried  through  all  that 
dark  and  weary  way  that  she  might  know  the  depth  of  his 
love.  How  he  would  cherish  her — his  little  bird  with  the 
timid  bright  eye,  and  the  sweet  throat  that  trembled  with 
love  and  music!  She  would  nestle  against  him,  and  the 
poor  little  breast  which  had  been  so  ruffled  and  bruised 
should  be  safe  for  evermore.  In  the  love  of  a  brave  and 
faithful  man  there  is  always  a  strain  of  maternal  tender- 
ness; he  gives  out  again  those  beams  of  protecting  fond- 
ness which  were  shed  on  him  as  he  lay  on  his  mother's 
knee. 

It  was  twilight  as  he  entered  the  village  of  Callam, 
and,  asking  a  homeward-bound  laborer  the  way  to  Daniel 
Knott's,  learned  that  it  was  by  the  church,  w-hich  showed 
its  stumpy  ivy-clad  spire  on  a  slight  elevation  of  ground; 
a  useful  addition  to  the  means  of  identifying  that  desir- 
able homestead  afforded  by  Daniel's  description  —  "the 
prittiest  place  iver  you  see"  —though  a  small  cow-yard 
full  of  excellent  manure,  and  leading  right  up  to  the  door, 
without  any  frivolous  interruption  from  garden  or  railing, 
might  perhaps  have  been  enough  to  make  that  description 
unmistakeably  specific. 

Mr.  Gilfil  had  no  sooner  reached  the  gate  leading  into 
the'cow-yard,  than  he  was  decried  by  a  flaxen-haired  lad 
of  nine,  prematurely  invested  with  the  toga  virilis,  or 
smock-frock,  who  ran  forward  to  let  in  the  unusual  visitor. 
In  a  moment  Dorcas  was  at  the  door,  the  roses  on  her 
cheeks  apparently  all  the  redder  for  the  three  pair  of 
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cheeks  which  formed  a  group  round  her,  and  for  the  very 
fat  baby  who  stared  in  her  arms,,  and  sucked  a  long  crust 
with  calm  relish. 

"Is  it  Mr.  Gilfil,  sir?"  said  Dorcas,  curtsying  low  as  he 
made  his  way  through  the  damp  straw,  after  tying  up  his 
horse. 

•"Yes,  Dorcas;  I'm  grown  out  of  your  knowledge.  How 
isMissSarti?" 

"Just  for  all  the  world  the  same,  sir,  as  I  suppose 
Dannel's  told  yon;  for  I  reckon  you've  come  from  the 
Manor,  though  you're  come  uncommon  quick,  to  be  sure." 

"  Yes,  he  got  to  the  Manor  about  one  o'clock,  and  I  set 
off  as  soon  as  I  could.  She's  not  worse,  is  she?" 

"  No  change,  sir,  for  better  or  wuss.  Will  you  please  to 
walk  in,  sir?  She  lies  there  takin'  no  notice  o'  nothin', 
no  more  nor  a  baby  as  is  on'y  a  week  old,  an'  looks  at  me 
as  blank  as  if  she  didn't  know  me.  Oh  what  can  it  be, 
Mr.  Gilfil?  How  come  she  to  leave  the  Manor?  How's  his 
honor  an'  my  lady?" 

"In  great  trouble,  Dorcas.  Captain  Wybrow,  Sir 
Christopher's  nephew,  you  know,  has  died  suddenly. 
Miss  Sarti  found  him  lying  dead,  and  I  think  the  shock 
has  affected  her  mind." 

"Eh,  dear!  that  fine  young  gentleman  as  was  to  be  the 
heir,  as  Dannel  told  me  about.  I  remember  seein'  him 
when  he  was  a  little  un,  a-visitin'  at  the  Manor.  Well-a- 
day,  what  a  grief  to  his  honor  and  my  lady.  But  that 
poor  Miss  Tina — an'  she  found  him  a-lyin'  dead?  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear" 

Dorcas  had  led  the  way  into  the  best  kitchen,  as  charm- 
ing a  room  as  best  kitchens  used  to  be  in  farmhouses  which 
had  no  parlors — the  fire  reflected  in  a  bright  row  of  pewter 
plates  and  dishes;  the  sand-scoured  deal  tables  so  clean  you 
longed  to  stroke  them;  the  salt-coffer  in  one  chimney- 
corner,  and  a  three-cornered  chair  in  the  other,  the  Avails 
behind  handsomely  tapestried  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and 
the  ceiling  ornamented  with  pendent  hams. 

"Sit  ye  down,  sir — do,"  said  Dorcas,  moving  the  three- 
cornered  chair,  "  an'  let  me  get  you  somethin'  after  your 
long  journey.  Here,  Becky,  come  an'  tek  the  baby." 

Becky,  a  red-armed  damsel,  emerged  from  the  adjoining 
back-kitchen,  and  possessed  herself  of  baby,  whose  feelings 
or  fat  made  him  conveniently  apathetic  under  the  trans- 
ference. 

"  What'll  you  please  to  tek,  sir,  as  I  can  give  you?    I'll 
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get  you  a  rasher  o'  bacon  i'  no  time,  an'  I've  got  some  tea, 
or  belike  you'd  tek  a  glass  o'  rum-an'- water.  I  know  we've 
got  nothin'  as  you're  used  t'  eat  and  drink;  but  such  as  I 
hev,  sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  give  you." 

"Thank  you,  Dorcas;  I  can't  eat  or  drink  anything. 
I'm  not  hungry  or  tired.  Let  us  talk  about  Tina.  Has 
she  spoken  at  all?" 

"  Niver  since  the  fust  words.  ' Dear  Dorkis,'  says  she, 
'  tek  me  in; '  an'  then  went  off  into  a  faint,  an'  not  a  word 
has  she  spoken  since.  I  get  her  t'  eat  little  bits  an'  sups 
o'  things,  but  she  teks  no  notice  o'  nothin'.  I've  took  up 
Bessie  wi'  me  now  an'  then  " — here  Dorcas  lifted  to  her  lap 
a  curly-headed  little  girl  of  three,  who  was  twisting  a 
corner  of  her  mother's  apron,  and  opening  round  eyes  at 
the  gentleman — "folks  '11  tek  notice  o'  children  sometimes 
when  they  won't  o'  nothin'  else.  An'  we  gethered  the 
autumn  crocuses  out  o'  th'  orchard,  and  Bessie  carried  '"em 
up  in  her  hand,  an'  put  'em  on  the  bed.  I  knowed  how 
fond  Miss  Tina  was  o'  flowers  an'  them  things,  when  she 
was  a  little  un.  But  she  looked  at  Bessie  an'  the  flowers 
just  the  same  as  if  she  didn't  see  'em.  It  cuts  me  to  th' 
heart  to  look  at  them  eyes  o'  hers;  I  think  they're  bigger 
nor  iver,  an'  they  look  like  my  poor  baby's  as  died,  when 
it  got  so  thin — oh  dear,  its  little  hands  you  could  see  thro' 
'em  But  I've  great  hopes  if  she  was  to  see  you,  sir,  as 
come  from  the  Hanoi,  it  might  bring  back  her  mind, 
like." 

Maynard  had  that  hope  too,  but  he  felt  cold  mists  of  fear 
gathering  round  him  after  the  few  bright  warm  hours  of 
joyful  confidence  which  had  passed  since  he  first  heard 
that  Caterina  was  alive.  The  thought  would  urge  itself 
upon  him  that  her  mind  and  body  might  never  recover  the 
strain  that  had  been  put  upon  them — that  her  delicate 
thread  of  life  had  already  nearly  spun  itself  out. 

"  Go  now,  Dorcas,  and  see  how  she  is,  but  don't  say 
anything  about  my  being  here.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  wait  till  daylight  before  I  see  her,  and 
yet  it  would  be  very  hard  to  have  to  pass  another  night  in 
this  way." 

Dorcas  set  down  little  Bessie,  and  went  away.  The. 
three  other  children,  including  young  Daniel  in  his  smock- 
frock,  were  standing  opposite  to  Mr.  Gilfil,  watching  him 
still  more  shyly  now  they  were  without  their  mother's 
countenance.  He  drew  little  Bessie  toward  him,  and  set 
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her  on  his  knee.  She  shook  her  yellow  curls  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  looked  up  at  him  as  she  said— 

"Zoo  tome  to  tee  ze  yady?  Zoo  mek  her  peak?  What 
zoo  do  to  her?  Tiss  her?" 

"Do  you  like  to  be  kissed,  Bessie?" 

"Det,"said  Bessie,  immediately  ducking  down  her  head 
very  low,  in  resistance  to  the  expected  rejoinder. 

"  We've  got  two  pups/'  said  young  Daniel,  emboldened 
by  observing  the  gentleman's  amenities  toward  Bessie. 
"Shall  I  show  'em  yer?  One's  got  white  spots." 

"Yes,  let  me  see'them." 

Daniel  ran  out,  and  presently  appeared  with  two  blind 
puppies,  eagerly  followed  by  the  mother,  affectionate 
though  mongrel,  and  an  exciting  scene  was  beginning 
when  Dorcas  returned  and  said — 

"  There's  niver  any  difference  in  her  hardly.  I  think 
you  needn't  wait,  sir.  She  lies  very  still,  as  she  all'ys  does. 
I've  put  two  candles  i'  the  room,  so  as  she  may  see  you 
well.  You'll  please  t' excuse  the  room,  sir,  an'  the  cap  she 
has  on;  it's  one  o;  mine." 

Mr.  Gilfil  nodded  silently,  and  rose  to  follow  her  up-stairs. 
They  turned  in  at  the  first  door,  their  footsteps  making 
little  noise  on  the  plaster  floor.  The  red-checkered  linen 
curtains  were  drawn  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  Dorcas 
had  placed  the  candles  on  this  side  of  the  room,  so  that 
the  light  might  not  fall  oppressively  on  Caterina's  eyes. 
When  she  had  opened  the  door,  Dorcas  whispered,  "I'd 
better  leave  you,  sir,  I  think?" 

Mr.  Gilfil  motioned  assent,  and  advanced  beyond  the 
curtain.  Caterina  lay  with  her  eyes  turned  the  other  way, 
and  seemed  unconscious  that  anyone  had  entered.  Her 
eyes,  as  Dorcas  had  said,  looked  larger  than  ever,  perhaps 
because  her  face  was  thinner  and  paler,  and  her  hair  quite 
gathered  away  under  one  of  Dorcas's  thick  caps.  The 
small  hands,  too,  that  lay  listlessly  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed-clothes  were  thinner  than  ever.  She  looked  younger 
than  she  really  was,  and  anyone  seeing  the  tiny  face  and 
hands  for  the  first  time  might  have  thought  they  belonged 
to  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  who  was  being  taken  away  from 
coming  instead  of  past  sorrow. 

When  Mr.  Gilfil  advanced  and  stood  opposite  to  her,  the 
light  fell  full  upon  his  face.  A  slight  startled  expression 
came  over  Caterina's  eyes;  she  looked  at  him  earnestly  for 
a  few  moments,  then  lifted  up  her  hand  as  if  to  beckon 
him  to  stoop  down  toward  her,  and  whispered  "Maynard!" 
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He  seated  Himself  on  the  bed,  and  stooped  down  toward 
her.  She  whispered  again — 

"Maynard,  did  you  see  the  dagger?*' 

He  followed  his  first  impulse  in  answering  her,  and  it 
was  a  wise  one. 

"Yes,"  he  whispered,  "I  found  it  in  your  pocket,  and 
put  it  back  again  in  the  cabinet." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  gently,  awaiting 
what  she  would  say  next.  His  heart  swelled  so  with  thank- 
fulness that  she  had  recognized  him,  he  could  hardly  repress 
a  sob.  Gradually  her  eyes  became  softer  and  less  intense 
in  their  gaze.  The  tears  were  slowly  gathering,  and  pres- 
ently some  large  hot  drops  rolled  down  her  cheek.  Then 
the  flood-gates  were  opened,  and  the  heart-easing  stream 
gushed  forth;  deep  sobs  came;  and  for  nearly  an  hour  she 
lay  without  speaking,  while  the  heavy  icy  pressure  that 
withheld  her  misery  from  utterance  was  thus  melting 
away.  How  precious  these  tears  were  to  Maynard,  who 
day  after  day  had  been  shuddering  at  the  continually 
recurring  image  of  Tina  with  the  dry  scorching  stare  of 
insanity! 

By  degrees  the  sobs  subsided,  she  began  to  breathe  calmly, 
and  lay  quiet  with  her  eyes  shut.  Patiently  Maynard  sat,  not 
heeding  the  flight  of  the  hours,  not  heeding  the  old  clock 
that  ticked  loudly  on  the  lauding.  But  when  it  was  nearly 
ten,  Dorcas,  impatiently  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  Mr. 
GilfiTs  appearance,  could  not  help  stepping  in  on  tip-toe. 
Without  moving,  he  whispered  in  her  ear  to  supply  him 
with  candles,  see  that  the  cow-boy  had  shaken  down  hia 
mare,  and  go  to  bed — he  would  watch  with  Caterina — a 
great  change  had  come  over  her. 

Before  long,  Tina's  lips  began  to  move.  "Maynard," 
she  whispered  again.  He  leaned  toward  her,  and  she  went 
on — 

"  You  know  how  wicked  I  am,  then?  You  know  what  I 
meant  to  do  with  the  dagger?" 

"Did  you  mean  to  kill  yourself,  Tina?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  then  was  silent  for  a 
long  while.  At  last,  looking  at  him  with  solemn  eyes,  she 
whispered,  "To  kill  him." 

"Tina,  my  loved  one,  you  would  never  have  done  it. 
God  saw  your  whole  heart;  He  knows  you  would  never 
harm  a  living  thing.  He  watches  over  His  children,  and 
will  not  let  them  do  things  they  would  pray  with  their 
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whole  hearts  not  to  do.  It  was  the  angry  thought  of  a 
moment,  and  He  forgives  you." 

She  sank  into  silence  again  till  it  was  nearly  midnight. 
The  weary  enfeebled  spirit  seemed  to  be  making  its  slow 
way  with  difficulty  through  the  windings  of  thought;  and 
when  she  began  to  whisper  again,  it  was  in  reply  to  May- 
nard's  words. 

But  I  had  hud  such  wicked  feelings  for  a  long  while. 
I  was  so  angry,  and  I  hated  Miss  Assher  so,  and  I  didn't 
care  what  came  to  anybody,  because  I  was  so  miserable  my- 
self. I  was  full  of  bad  passions.  No  one  else  was  ever  so 
wicked/' 

"Yes,  Tina,  many  are  just  as  wicked.  I  often  have 
very  wicked  feelings,  and  am  tempted  to  do  wrong  things; 
but  then  my  body  is  stronger  than  yours,  and  I  can  hide 
my  feelings  and  resist  them  better..  They  do  not  master 
me  so.  You  have  seen  the  little  birds  when  they  are  very 
young  and  just  begin  to  fly,  how  all  their  feathers  are 
ruffled  when  they  are  frightened  or  angry;  they  have  no 
power  over  themselves  left,  and  might  fall  into  a  pit  from 
mere  fright.  You  were  like  one  of  those  little  birds. 
Your  sorrow  and  suffering  have  taken  such  hold  of  you, 
you  hardly  knew  what  you  did." 

He  would  not  speak  long,  lest  he  should  tire  her,  and 
oppress  her  with  too  many  thoughts.  Long  pauses  seemed 
needful  for  her  before  she  could  concentrate  her  feelings 
in  short  words. 

"  But  when  I  meant  to  do  it,"  was  the  next  thing  she 
whispered,  "it  was  as  bad  as  if  I  had  done  it." 

"  No,  my  Tina,"  answered  Maynard,  slowly,  waiting  a 
little  between  each  sentence;  "  we  mean  to  do  wicked 
things  that  we  never  could  do,  just  as  we  mean  to  do  good 
or  clever  things  that  we  never  could  do.  Our  thoughts  are 
often  worse  than  we  are,  just  as  they  are  often  better  than 
we  are.  And  God  sees  us  as  we  are  altogether,  not  in 
separate  feelings  or  actions,  as  our  fellow-men  see  us.  We 
are  always  doing  each  other  injustice,  and  thinking  better 
or  worse  of  each  other  than  we  deserve,  because  we  only 
hear  and  see  separate  words  and  actions.  We  don't  see 
each  other's  whole  nature.  But  God  sees  that  you  could 
not  have  committed  that  crime/' 

Caterina  shook  her  head  slowly,  an4  was  silent.  After 
a  while — 

*'  I  don't  know/3  sjie  said  j  ' '  J  seemed  to  see  hjm  coming 
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toward  me,  just  as  he  would  really  have  looked,  and  I 
meant — I  meant  to  do  it." 

"  But  when  you  saw  him — tell  me  how  it  Avas,  Tina." 

"  I  saw  him  lying  on  the  ground  and  thought  he  was  ill. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  then;  I  forgot  everything.  I 
knelt  down  and  spoke  to  him,  and — and  he  took  no  notice 
of  me,  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and  I  began  to  think  he  was  dead. 

"And  you  have  never  felt  angry  since?" 

"Oh  no,  no;  it  is  I  who  have  been  more  wicked  than 
any  one;  it  is  I  who  have  been  wrong  all  through." 

"No,  Tina;  the  fault  has  not  all  been  yours;  he  was 
wrong;  he  gave  you  provocation.  And  wrong  makes  wrong. 
When  people  use  us  ill,  we  can  hardly  help  having  ill-feel- 
ing toward  them.  But  that  second  wrong  is  more  excus- 
able. I  arn  more  sinful  than  you,  Tina;  I  have  often  had 
very  bad  feelings  toward  Captain  Wybrovv;  and  if  he  had 
provoked  me  as  he  did  you,  I  should,  perhaps  have  done 
something  more  wicked." 

''  Oh,  it  was  not  so  wrong  in  him:  he  didn't  know  how 
he  hurt  me.  How  was  it  likely  he  could  love  me  as  I 
loved  him?  And  how  could  he  marry  a  poor  little  thing 
like  me?" 

Maynard  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  there  was  again 
silence,  till  Tina  said — 

"Then  I  was  so  deceitful;  they  didn't  know  how  wicked 
I  was.  Padroncello  didn't  know;  his  good  little  monkey 
he  used  to  call  me;  and  if  he  had  known,  oh,  how  naughty 
he  would  have  thought  me!" 

"My  Tina,  we  have  all  our  secret  sins;  and  if  we  knew 
ourselves,  w»  should  not  judge  each  other  harshly.  Sir 
Christophe^  nimself  has  felt,  since  this  trouble  came  upon 
him,  that  he  has  been  too  severe  and  obstinate." 

In  this  way — in  these  broken  confessions  and  answering 
words  of  comfort — the  hours  wore  on,  from  the  deep  black 
night  to  the  chill  early  twilight,  and  from  early  twilight 
to  the  first  yellow  streak  of  morning  parting  the  purple 
cloud.  Mr.  Gilfil  felt  as  if  in  the  long  hours  of  that  night 
the  bond  that  united  his  love  for  ever  and  alone  to 
Caterina  had  acquired  fresh  strength  and  sanctity.  It  is  so 
with  the  human  relations  that  rest  on  the  deep  emotional 
sympathy  of  affection :  every  new  day  and  night  of  joy  or 
sorrow  is  a  new  ground,  a  new  consecration,  for  the  love 
that  is  nourished  by  memories  as  well  as  hopes — the  love  to 
which  perpetual  repetition  is  not  a  weariness  but  a  want, 
and  to  which  a  separated  joy  is  the  beginning  of  paju. 
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The  cocks  began  to  crow;  the  gate  swung;  there  was 
a  tramp  of  footsteps  in  the  yard,  and  Mr.  Gilfil  heard 
Dorcas  stirring.  These  sounds  seemed  to  affect  Caterina, 
for  she  looked  anxiously  at  him  and  said,  "  Maynard,  are 
you  going  away?" 

"  No,  I  shall  stay  her  at  Callam  until  you  are  better, 
and  then  you  will  go  away  too." 

"Never  to  the  Manor  again,  oh,  no!  I  shall  live  poorly 
and  get  my  own  bread." 

"  Well,  dearest,  you  shall  do  what  you  would  like  best. 
But  I  wish  you  could  go  to  sleep  now.  Try  to  rest 
quietly,  and  by-and-by  you  will  perhaps  sit  up  a  little. 
God  has  kept"  you  in  life  in  spite  of  all  this  sorrow;  it  will 
be  sinful  not  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  His  gift.  Deal- 
Tina,  you  will  try; — and  little  Bessie  brought  you  some 
crocuses  once,  you  didn't  notice  the  poor  little  thing;  but 
you  will  notice  her  when  she  comes  again,  will  you  not?" 

"  I  will  try,"  whispered  Tina,  and  then  closed  her  eyes. 

By  the  time  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  scattering 
the  clouds,  and  shining  with  pleasant  morning  warmth 
through  the  little  leaded  window,  Caterina  was  asleep. 
Maynard  gently  loosed  the  tiny  hand,  cheered  Dorcas  with 
the  good  news,  and  made  his  way  to  the  village  inn,  with 
a  thankful  heart  that  Tina  had  been  so  far  herself  again. 
Evidently  the  sight  of  him  had  blended  naturally  with  the 
memories  in  which  her  mind  Avas  absorbed,  and  she  had  been 
led  on  to  an  unburdening  of  herself  that  might  be  the 
beginning  of  a  complete  restoration.  But  her  body  was  so 
enfeebled — her  soul  so  bruised — that  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  care  would  be  necessary.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  Avas  to  send  tidings  to  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Che- 
verel;  then  to  write  and  summon  his  sister,  under  whose 
care  he  had  determined  to  place  Caterina.  The  Manor, 
even  if  she  had  been  wishing  to  return  thither,  would,  he 
knew,  be  the  most  undesirable  home  for  her  at  present: 
every  scene,  every  object  there,  was  associated  Avith  still 
unallayed  anguish.  If  she  Avere  domesticated  for  a  time 
with  his  mild  gentle  sister,  who  had  a  peaceful  home  and 
a  prattling  little  boy,  Tina  might  attach  herself  anew  to 
life,  and  recover,  partly  at  least,  the  shock  that  had  been 
given  to  her  constitution.  When  he  had  Avritten  his  letters 
and  taken  a  hasty  breakfast,  he  was  soon  in  his  saddle 
again,  on  his  Avay  to  Sloppeter,  where  he  would  post  them, 
and  seek  out  a  medical  man,  to  whom  he  might  confide 
the  moral  causes  of  Caterina's  enfeebled  condition, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  less  than  a  week  from  that  time,  Caterina  was  per- 
suaded to  travel  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Gilfii  and  his  sister  Mrs.  Heron,  whose  soft  blue 
eyes  and  mild  manners  were  very  soothing  to  the  poor 
bruised  child — the  more  so  as  they  had  an  air  of  sisterly 
equality  which  was  quite  new  to  her.  Under  Lady  Cheve- 
rel's  uncaressing  authoritative  good  will  Tina  had  always 
retained  a  certain  constraint  and  awe;  and  there  was  a 
sweetness  before  unknown  in  having  a  young  and  gentle 
woman,  like  an  elder  sister,  bending  over  her  caressingly 
and  speaking  in  low  loving  tones. 

Maynard  was  almost  angry  with  himself  for  feeling 
happy  while  Tina's  mind  and  body  were  still  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  irrecoverable  decline;  but  the  new  delight  of 
acting  as  her  guardian  angel,  of  being  with  her  every  hour 
of  the  day,  of  devising  everything  for  her  comfort,  of 
watching  for  a  ray  of  returning  interest  in  her  eyes,  was 
too  absorbing  to  leave  room  for  alarm  or  regret. 

On  the  third  day  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
Foxholm  Parsonage,  where  the  Rev.  Arthur  Heron  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  door-step,  eager  to  greet  his  return- . 
ing  Lucy,  and  holding  by  the  hand  a  broad-chested  tawny- 
haired  boy  of  five,  who  was  smacking  a  miniature  hunting- 
whip  with  great  vigor. 

Nowhere  was  there  a  lawn  more  smooth -shaven,  walks 
better  swept,  or  a  porch  more  prettily  festooned  with 
creepers,  than  at  Foxholm  Parsonage,  standing  snugly 
sheltered  by  beeches  and  chestnuts  half-way  down  the 
pretty  green  hill  which  was  surmounted  by  the  church, 
and  overlooking  a  village  that  straggled  at  its  ease  among 
pastures  and  meadows,  surrounded  by  wild  hedgerows  and 
oroad  shadowing  trees,  as  yet  unthreatened  by  improved 
methods  of  farming. 

Brightly  the  fire  shone  in  the  great  parlor,  and  brightly 
in  the  little  pink  bedroom,  which  was  to  be  Caterina's, 
because  it  looked  away  from  the  churchyard,  and  on  to  a 
farm  homestead,  with  its  little  cluster  of  beehive  ricks, 
and  placid  groups  of  cows,  and  cheerful  matin  sounds  of 
healthy  labor.  Mrs.  Heron,  with  the  instinct  of  a  deli- 
cate, impressible  woman,  had  written  to  her  husband  to 
Jiaye  this  room  prepared  for  Caterina.  Contented  speckled 
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hens,  industriously  scratching  for  the  rarely-found  corn, 
may  sometimes  do  more  for  a  sick  heart  than  a  grove  of 
nightingales;  there  is  something  irresistibly  calming  in 
the  unsentimental  cheeriness  of  top-knotted  pullets, 
unpetted  sheep-dogs,  and  patient  cart-horses  enjoying  a 
drink  of  muddy  water. 

In  such  a  home  as  this  parsonage,  a  nest  of  comfort, 
without  any  of  the  stateliness  that  would  carry  a  sugges- 
tion of  Cheverel  Manor,  Mr.  Gilfil  was  not  unreasonable 
in  hoping  that  Caterina  might  gradually  shake  off  the 
haunting  vision  of  the  past,  and  recover  from  the  langor 
and  feebleness  which  were  the  physical  sign  of  that  vision's 
blighting  presence.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
arrange  an  exchange  of  duties  with  Mr,  Heron's  curate, 
that  Maynard  might  be  constantly  near  Caterina,  and 
watch  over  her  progress.  She  seemed  to  like  him  to  be 
with  her,  too  look  uneasily  for  his  return;  and  though  she 
seldom  spoke  to  him,  she  was  most  contented  when  he  sat 
by  her,  and  held  her  tiny  hand  in  his  large  protecting 
grasp.  But  Oswald,  alias  Ozzy,  the  broad-chested  boy, 
was  perhaps  her  most  beneficial  companion.  With  some- 
thing of  his  uncle's  person,  he  had  inherited  also  his 
uncle's  early  taste  for  a  domestic  menagerie,  and  was  very 
imperative  in  demanding  Tina's  sympathy  in  the  welfare 
of  his  guinea-pigs,  squirrels,  and  dormice.  With  him  she 
seemed  now  and  then  to  have  gleams  of  her  childhood 
coming  athwart  the  leaden  clouds,  and  many  hours  of 
Winter  went  by  the  more  easily  for  being  spent  in  Ozzy's 
nursery. 

Mrs.  Heron  was  not  musical,  and  had  no  instrument; 
but  one  of  Mr.  GilfiPs  cares  was  to  procure  a  harpsichord, 
and  have  it  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  always  open, 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  spirit  of  music  would  be 
reawakened  in  Caterina,  and  she  would  be  attracted 
toward  the  instrument.  But  the  winter  was  almost  gone 
by,  and  he  had  waited  in  vain.  The  utmost  improvement 
in  Tina  had  not  gone  beyond  passiveness  and  acquies- 
cence—a quiet,  grateful  smile,  compliance  with  Oswald's 
whims,  and  an  increasing  consciousness  of  what  was  being 
said  and  done  around  her.  Sometimes  she  would  take  up 
a  bit  of  woman's  work,  but  she  seemed  too  languid  to  per- 
severe in  it;  her  fingers  soon  dropped,  and  she  relapsed 
into  motionless  reverie. 

At  last  — it  was  one  of  those  bright  days  in  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  sun  is  shining  with  a  promise  of 
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approaching  spring.  Maynard  hud  been  walking  with  her 
and  Oswald  round  the  garden  to  look  at  the  snowdrops, 
and  she  was  resting  on  the  sofa  after  the  walk.  Ozzy, 
roaming  about  the  room  in  quest  of  a  forbidden  pleasure, 
came  to  the  harpsichord,  and  struck  the  handle  of  his  whip 
on  a  deep  bass  note. 

The  vibration  rushed  through  Caterina  like  an  electric 
shock:  it  seemed  as  if  at  that  instant  a  new  soul  were 
entering  into  her,  and  filling  her  with  a  deeper,  more 
significant  life.  She  looked  round,  rose  from  .the  sofa,  and 
walked  to  the  harpsichord.  In  a  moment  her  fingers  were 
wandering  with  their  old  sweet  method  among  the  keys, 
and  her  soul  was  floating  in  its  true  familiar  element  of 
delicious  sound,  as  the  water-plant  that  lies  withered  and 
shrunken  on  the  ground  expands  into  freedom  and  beauty 
when  once  more  bathed  in  its  native  flood. 

Maynard  thanked  God.  An  active  power  was  reawak- 
ened, and  must  make  a  new  epoch  in  Caterina's  recovery. 

Presently  there  were  low  liquid  notes  blending  them- 
selves with  the  harder  tones  of  the  instrument,  and  gradu- 
ally the  pure  voice  swelled  into  predominance.  Little 
Ozzy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  mouth 
open  and  his  legs  very  wide  apart,  struck  with  something 
like  awe  at  this  new  power  in  "Tin-Tin,"  as  he  called  her, 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a  playfellow 
not  at  all  clever,  and  very  much  in  need 'of  his  instruction 
on  many  subjects.  A  genie  soaring  with  broad  wings  out 
of  his  milk-jug  would  not  have  been  more  astonishing. 

Caterina  was  singing  the  very  air  from  the  Orfeo  which 
we  heard  her  singing  so  many  months  ago  at  the  beginning 
of  her  sorrows.  It  was  Che  faro,  Sir  Christopher's  favor- 
ite, and  its  notes  seemed  to  carry  on  their  wings  all  the 
tenderest  memories  of  her  life,  when  Cheverel  Manor  was 
still  an  untroubled  home.  The  long  happy  days  of  child- 
hood and  girlhood  recovered  all  their  rightful  predomi- 
nance over  the  short  interval  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

She  paused,  and  burst  into  tears  —  the  first  tears  she 
had  shed  since  she  had  been  at  Foxholm.  Maynard 
could  not  help  hurrying  toward  her,  putting  his  arm. 
round  her,  and  leaning  down  to  kiss  her  hair.  She  nestled 
to  him,  and  put  up  her  little  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

The  delicate-tendrilled  plant  must  have  something  to 
cling  to.  The  soul  that  was  born  anew  to  music  was  born 
anew  to  love. 
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OHAPTEE  XXI. 

OH  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1790,  a  very  pretty  sight  was 
seen  by  the  villagers  assembled  near  the  door  of  Foxholm 
church.  The  sun  was  bright  upon  the  dewy  grass,  the  air 
was  alive  with  the  murmur  of  bees  and  the  trilling  of 
birds,  the  bushy  blossoming  chestnuts  and  the  foamy 
flowering  hedgerows  seemed  to  be  crowding  round  to  learn 
why  the  church-bells  were  ringing  so  merrily,  as  Maynard 
Gilfil,  his  face  bright  with  happiness,  walked  out  of  the 
old  Gothic  doorway  with  Tina  on  his  arm.  The  little  face 
was  still  pale,  and  there  was  a  subdued  melancholy  in  it, 
as  of  one  who  sups  with  friends  for  the  last  time,  and  has 
his  ear  open  for  the  signal  that  will  call  him  away.  But 
the  tiny  hand  rested  with  the  pressure  of  contented  affec- 
tion on  Maynard's  arm,  and  the  dark  eyes  met  his  down- 
ward glance  with  timid  answering  love. 

There  was  no  train  of  bridesmaids;  only  pretty  Mrs. 
Heron  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  dark-haired  young  man 
hitherto  unknown  in  Foxholm,  and  holding  by  the  other 
hand  little  Ozzy,  who  exulted  less  in  his  new  velvet  cap 
and  tunic  than  in  the  notion  that  he  was  bridesman  to 
Tin  Tin. 

Last  of  all  came  a  couple  whom  the  villagers  eyed  yet 
more  eagerly  than  the  bride  and  bridegroom:  a  fine  old 
gentleman,  who  looked  round  with  keen  glances  that  cowed 
the  conscious  scapegraces  among  them,  and  a  stately  lady 
in  blue-and-white  silk  robes,  who  must  surely  be  like 
Queen  Charlotte. 

"Well,  that  theer's  whut  I  call  a  pictur,"  said  old 
"  Mester"  Ford,  a  true  Staffordshire  patriarch,  who  leaned 
on  a  stick  and  held  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  little  hope  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  would  at  all  events  give  it  the  benefit  of  his 
criticism.  ' '  Th'  yoong  men  noo-a-deys,  the're  poor  squashy 
things— the'  looke  well  anoof,  but  the'  woon't  wear,  the' 
woon't  wear.  Theer's  ne'er  un  '11  carry  his  'ears  like  that 
Sir  Chris'fer  Chuvrell." 

"'Till  bet  ye  two  pots,"  said  another  of  the  seniors,  "as 
that  yoongster  a-walkin'  wi*  th'  parson's  wife  '11  be  Sir 
Cris'fer's  son— he  favors  him." 

"Nay/yae'll  bet  that  wi'.as  big  a  fule  as  yersen;  hae  s 
noo  sori  at  all.  As  I  oonderstan',  hae's  the  nevey  as  is  t'  heir 
29 
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th'  esteate.  The  coocliman  as  puts  oop  at  th'  White  Hoss 
tellt  me  as  theer  war  another  nevey,  a  deal  finer  chap  t' 
looke  at  nor  this  im,  as  died  in  a  fit,  all  on  a  soodden,  an' 
soo  this  here  yoong  un's  got  upo'  th'  perch  istid." 

At  the  church  gate  Mr.  Bates  was  standing  in  a  new 
suit,  ready  to  speak  words  of  good  omen  as  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  approached.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Cheverel  Manor  on  purpose  to  see  Miss  Tina  happy  once 
more,  and  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  unmixed  joy  but 
for  the  inferiority  of  the  wedding  nosegays  to  what  he 
could  have  furnished  from  the  garden  at  the  Manor. 

"God  A'maighty  bless  ye  both,  an'  send  ye  long  laife 
an'  happiness,"  were  the  good  gardener's  rather  tremulous 
words. 

"Thank  you,  uncle  Bates;  always  remember  Tina,"  said 
the  sweet  low  voice,  which  fell  on  Mr.  Bates's  ear  for  the 
last  time. 

The  wedding  journey  was  to  be  a  circuitous  route  to 
Shepperton,  where  Mr.  Grilfil  had  been  for  several  months 
inducted  as  vicar.  This  small  living  had  been  given  him 
through  the  interest  of  an  old  friend  who  had  some  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  Oldinport  family;  and  it  was  a 
satisfaction  both  to  Maynard  and  Sir  Christopher  that  a 
home  to  which  he  might  take  Caterina  had  thus  readily 
presented  itself  at  a  distance  from  Cheverel  Manor.  For 
it  had  never  yet  been  thought  safe  that  she  should  revisit 
the  scene  of  her  sufferings,  her  health  continuing  too  deli- 
cate to  encourage  the  slightest  risk  of  painful  excitement. 
In  a  year  or  two,  perhaps,  by  the  time  old  Mr.  Crichley,  the 
rector  of  Cumbermoor,  should  have  left  a  woild  of  gout, 
and  when  Caterina  would  very  likely  be  a  happy  mother, 
Maynard  might  safely  take  up  his  abode  at  Cumbermoor, 
and  Tina  would  feel  nothing  but  content  at  seeing  a  new 
"little  black-eyed  monkey"  running  up  and  down  the 
gallery  and  gardens  of  the  Manor.  A  mother  dreads  no 
memories — those  shadows  have  all  melted  away  in  the  dawn 
of  baby's  smile. 

In  these  hopes,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  Tina's  nestling 
affection,  Mr.  Gilfil  tasted  a  few  months  of  perfect  happi- 
ness. She  had  come  to  lean  entirely  on  his  love,  and  to 
find  life  sweet  for  his  sake.  Her  continual  languor  and 
want  of  active  interest  was  a  natural  consequence  of  bodily 
feebleness,  and  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a  mother 
was  a  new  ground  for  hoping  the  best. 
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But  the  delicate  plant  had  been  too  deeply  bruised,  and 
in  the  struggle  to  put  forth  a  blossom  it  died. 

Tina  died,  and  Maynard  GilfiFs  love  went  with  her  into 
deep  silence  for  evermore. 


EPILOGUE, 

THIS  was  Mr.  GilfiFs  love-story,  which  lay  far  back  from 
the  time  when  he  sat,  worn  and  gray,  by  his  lonely  fireside 
in  Shepperton  Vicarage.  Eich  brown  locks,  passionate 
love,  and  deep  early  sorrow,  strangely  different  as  they 
seem  from  the  scanty  white  hairs,  the  apathetic  content, 
and  the  unexpectant  quiescence  of  old  age,  are  but  part  of 
the  same  life's  journey;  as  the  bright  Italian  plains,  with 
the  sweet  Addio  of  their  beckoning  maidens,  are  part  of 
the  same  day's  travel  that  brings  us  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  between  the  sombre  rocky  walls  and  among 
the  guttural  voices  of  the  yalais. 

To  those  who  were  familiar  only  with  the  gray-haired 
vicar,  jogging  leisurely  along  on  his  old  chestnut  cob, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  he  had 
ever  been  the  Maynard  Gilfil  who,  with  a  heart  full  of 
passion  and  tenderness,  had  urged  his  black  Kitty  to  her 
swiftest  gallop  on  the  way  to  Callam,  or  that  the  old  gentle- 
man of  caustic  tongue,  and  bucolic  tastes,  and  sparing 
habits,  had  known  all  the  deep  secrets  of  devoted  love,  had 
struggled  through  its  days  and  nights  of  anguish,  and 
trembled  under  its  unspeakable  joys.  And  indeed  the  Mr. 
Gilfil  of  those  late  Shepperton  days  had  more  of  the  knots 
and  ruggedness  of  poor  human  nature  than  there  lay  any 
clear  hint  of  in  the  open-eyed  loving  Maynard.  But  it  is 
with  men  as  with  trees:  if  you  lop  off  their  finest  branches, 
into  which  they  were  pouring  their  young  life-juice,  the 
wounds  will  be  healed  over  with  some  rough  boss,  some 
odd  excrescence;  and  what  might  have  been  a  grand  tree 
expanding  into  liberal  shade,  is  but  a  whimsical  misshapen 
trunk.  Many  an  irritating  fault,  many  an  unlovely  oddity, 
has  come  of  a  hard  sorrow,  which  has  crushed  and  maimed 
the  nature  just  when  it  was  expanding  into  plenteous 
beauty;  and  the  trivial  erring  life  which  we  visit  with  our 
harsh  blame,  may  be  but  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  a  man. 
whose  best  limb  is  withered, 
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And  so  the  dear  old  vicar,  though  he  had  something  of 
the  knotted  whimsical  character  of  the  poor  lopped  oak, 
had  yet  been  sketched  out  by  nature  as  a  noble  tree.  The 
heart  of  him  was  sound,  the  grain  was  of  the  finest;  and 
in  the  grey-haired  man  who  filled  his  pocket  with  sugar- 
plums for  the  little  children,  whose  most  biting  words  were 
directed  against  the  evil  doing  of  the  rich  man,  and  who  with 
all  his  social  pipes  and  slipshod  talk,  never  sank  below  the 
highest  level  of  his  parishioners'  respect,  there  was  the  main 
trunk  of  the  same  brave,  faithful,  tender  nature,  that  had 
poured  out  the  finest,  freshest  forces  of  its  life-current  in  a 
first  and  only  love— the  love  of  Tina. 


JANET'S  REPENTANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"No!"  said  lawyer  Dempster,,  in  a  loud,  rasping,  orato- 
rical tone,  struggling  against  chronic  huskiness,  "as  long 
as  my  Maker  grants  me  power  of  voice  and  power  of  intel- 
lect, I  will  take  every  legal  means  to  resist  the  introduction 
of  demoralizing,  methodistical  doctrine  into  this  parish; 
I  will  not  supinely  suffer  an  insult  to  be  inflicted  on  our 
venerable  pastor,  who  has  given  us  sound  instruction  for 
half  a  century. " 

It  was  very  warm  everywhere  that  evening,  but  especially 
in  the  bar  of  the  Red  Lion  at  Milby,  where  Mr.  Dempster 
was  seated  mixing  his  third  glass  of  brandy-and-wuter.  / 
He  was  a  tall  and  rather  massive  man,  and  the  front  half 
of  his  large  surface  was  so  well  dredged  with  snuff,  that 
the  cat,  having  inadvertently  come  near  him,  had  been 
seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  —  an  accident  which, 
being  cruelly  misunderstood,  had  caused  her  to  be  driven 
contumeliously  from  the  bar.  Mr.  Dempster  habitually 
held  his  chin  tucked  in,  and  his  head  hanging  forward, 
weighed  down,  perhaps,  by  a  preponderant  occiput  and 
a  bulging  forehead,  between  which  his  closely-clipped 
coronal  surface  lay  like  a  flat  and  new-mown  table-land. 
The  only  other  observable  features  were  puffy  cheeks  and 
a  protruding  yet  lipless  mouth.  Of  his  nose  I  can  only 
say  that  it  was  snuffy;  and  as  Mr.  Dempster  was  never 
caught  in  the  act  of  looking  at  anything  in  particular,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  swear  to  the  color  of  his  eyes. 

"Well!  I'll  not  stick  at  giving  myself  trouble  to  put 
down  such  hypocritical  cant,"  said  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the 
rich  miller.  "  I  know  well  enough  what  your  Sunday 
evening  lectures  are  good  for  —  for  wenches  to  meet  their 
sweethearts,  and  brew  mischief.  There's  work  enough 
with  the  servant-maids  as  it  is  —  such  as  I  never  heard  the 
like  of  in  my  mother's  time,  and  it's  all  along  o'  your 
schooling  and  newfangled  plans.  Give  me  a  servant  as 
can  nayther  read  nor  write,  I  say,  and  doesn't  know  the 
year  o'  the  Lord  as  she  was  born  in.  I  should  like  to 
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know  what  good  those  Sunday  schools  have  done,  now. 
Why,  the  boys  used  to  go  a  bird's-nesting  of  u  Sunday 
morning;  and  a  capital  thing  too — ask  any  farmer;  and 
very  pretty  it  was  to  see  the  strings  o'  heggs  hanging  up 
in  poor  people's  houses.  You'll  not  see  'em  nowhere 
now." 

"Pooh!"  said  Mr.  Luke  Byles,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  reading,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  casual 
acquaintances  if  they  knew  anything  of  Hobbes;  ''it  is 
right  enough  that  the  lower  orders  should  be  instructed. 
But  this  sectarianism  within  the  Church  ought  to  be  put 
down.  In  point  of  fact,,  these  Evangelicals  are  not 
Churchmen  at  all;  they're  no  better  than  Presbyterians." 

•'Presbyterians?  what  are  they?"  inquired  Mr.  Tomliu- 
son,  who  often  said  his  father  had  given  him  "  no  eddica- 
tion,  and  he  didn't  care  who  knowed  it;  he  could  buy  up 
most  o'  th'  eddicatod  men  he'd  ever  come  across." 

"  The  Presbyterians,"  said  Mr.  Dempster,  in  rather  a 
louder  tone  than  before,  holding  that  every  appeal  for 
information  must  naturally  be  addressed  to  him,  "are  a 
sect  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  a  man  named 
John  Presbyter,  who  hatched  all  the  brood  of  Dissenting 
vermin  that  crawl  about  in  dirty  alleys,  and  circumvent 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  order  to  get  a  few  yards  of  ground 
for  their  pigeon-house  conventicles." 

"No,  no,  Dempster,"  said  Mr.  Luke  Byles,  "you're  out 
there.  Presbyterianism  is  derived  from  the  word  presby- 
ter, meaning  an  elder." 

"Don't  contradict  me,  sir!"  stormed  Dempster.  "I  say 
the  word  presbyterian  is  derived  from  John  Presbyter,  a 
miserable  fanatic  who  Avore  a  suit  of  leather,  and  went 
about  from  town  to  village,  and  from  village  to  hamlet, 
inoculating  the  vulgar  with  the  asinine  virus  of  Dissent." 

"  Come,  Byles,  that  seems  a  deal  more  likely,"  said  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  in  a  conciliatory  tone  apparently  of  opinion 
that  history  Avas  a  process  of  ingenious  guessing. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  likelihood;  it's  a  knoAvn  fact.  I 
could  fetch  you  my  Encyclopaedia,  and  show  it  you  this 
moment." 

"I  don't  care  a  straw,  sir,  either  for  you  or  your  Ency- 
clopaedia," said  Mr.  Dempster;  "  a  farrago  of  false  infor- 
matipn  of  which  you  picked  up  an  imperfect  copy  in  a 
cargo  of  Avaste  paper.  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  that  I  don't 
know  the  origin  of  Presbyterianism?  I,  sir,  a  man  knoAvn 
through  the  county,  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  half  a 
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score  of  parishes;  while  you,  sir,  are  ignored  by  the  very 
fleas  that  infest  the  miserable  alley  in  which  you  were 
bred." 

A  loud  and  general  laugh,  with  "You'd  better  let  him 
alone,  Byles;"  "  You'll  not  get  the  better  of  Dempster  in 
a  hurry,"  drowned  the  retort  of  the  too  well-informed  Mr. 
Byles,  who,  white  with  rage,  rose  and  walked  out  of  the 
bar. 

"A  meddlesome,  upstart,  Jacobinical  fellow,  gentle- 
men," continued  Mr.  Dempster.  "  I  was  determined  to 
bo  rid  of  him.  What  does  he  mean  by  thrusting  himself 
into  our  company?  A  man  with  about  as  much  principle 
as  he  has  property,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  none.  An  insolvent  atheist,  gentlemen.  A 
deistical  prater,  fit  to  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  of  a  pot- 
house, and  make  blasphemous  comments  on  the  one  greasy 
newspaper  fingered  by  beer-swilling  tinkers.  I  will  not 
suffer  in  my  company  a  man  who  speaks  lightly  of  religion. 
The  signature  of  a  fellow  like  Byles  would  be  a  blot  on  our 
protest." 

"And  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  signatures?"  said 
Mr.  Pilgrim,  the  doctor,  who  had  presented  his  large  top- 
booted  person  within  the  bar  while  Mr.  Dempster  was 
speaking.  Mr.  Pilgrim  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his 
long  day's  rounds  among  the  farm-houses,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  sat  down  to  two  hearty  meals  that  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  dinners  if  he  had  not  declared 
them  to  be  "snaps";  and  as  each  snap  had  been  followed 
by  a  few  glasses  of  "mixture,"  containing  a  less  liberal 
proportion  of  water  than  the  articles  he  himself  labeled 
with  that  broadly  generic  name,  he  was  in  that  condition 
which  his  groom  indicated  with  poetic  ambiguity  by  saying 
that  "master  had  been  in  the  sunshine."  Under  these 
circumstances,  after  a  hard  day,  in  which  he  had  really 
had  no  regular  meal,  it  seemed  a  natural  relaxation  to 
step  into  the  bar  of  the  Red  Lion,  where,  as  it  was  Satur- 
day evening,  he  should  be  sure  to  find  Dempster,  and 
hear  the  latest  news  about  the  protest  against  the  evening 
lecture. 

"Save  you  hooked  Ben  Landor  yet?"  he  continued,  as 
he  took  two  chairs,  one  for  his  body,  and  the  other  for  his 
right  leg. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  the  churchwarden,  shaking  his 
head;  "  Ben  Landor  has  a  way  of  keeping  himself  neutral 
in  everything,  and  lie  doesn't  like  to  oppose  his  father. 
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Old  Landor  is  a  regular  Tyranite.  But  we  haven't  got 
your  name  yet,  Pilgrim. " 

"Tut  tut,  Budd,"  said  Mr.  Dempster,  sarcastically, 
"you  don't  expect  Pilgrim  to  sign?  He's  got  a  dozen 
Tyranite  livers  under  his  treatment.  Nothing  like  cant 
and  methodism  for  producing  a  superfluity  of  bile." 

"  Oh,  I  thought,  as  Pratt  had  declared  himself  a  Tyran- 
ite, we  should  be  sure  to  get  Pilgrim  on  our  side." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  was  not  a  man  to  sit  quiet  under  a  sarcasm, 
nature  having  endowed  him  with  a  considerable  share  of 
self-defensive  wit.  In  his  most  sober  moments  he  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  as  copious  gin-and-water 
stimulated  not  the  speech  but  the  impediment,  he  had  time 
to  make  his  retort  sufficiently  bitter. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Budd,"  he  spluttered, 
"there's  a  report  all  over  the  town  that  Deb  Traunter 
swears  you  shall  take  her  with  you  as  one  of  the  delegates, 
and  they  say  there's  to  be  a  fine  crowd  at  your  door  the 
morning  you  start,  to  see  the  row.  Knowing  your  tender- 
ness for  that  member  of  the  fair  sex,  I  thought  you  might 
find  it  impossible  to  deny  her.  I  hang  back  a  little  from 
signing  on  that  account,  as  Prendergast  might  not  take 
the  protest  well  if  Deb  Traunter  went  with  you." 

Mr.  Budd  was  a  small,  sleek-headed  bachelor  of  five-and- 
forty,  whose  scandalous  life  had  long  furnished  his  more 
moral  neighbors  with  an  after-dinner  joke.  lie  had  no  strik- 
ing characteristic,  except  that  he  was  a  currier  of  choleric 
temperament,  so  that  you  might  wonder  why  he  had  been 
chosen  as  clergyman's  churchwarden,  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  he  had  recently  been  elected  through  Mr.  Dempster's 
exertions,  in  order  that  his  zeal  against  the  threatened 
evening  lecture  might  be  backed  by  the  dignity  of  office. 

"  Come,  come,  Pilgrim,"  said  Mr.  Tomlinson,  covering 
Mr.  Budd's  retreat,  "  you  know  you  like  to  wear  the  crier's 
coat,  green  o'  one  side  and  red  o'  the  other.  You've  'been 
to  hear  Tryan  preach  at  Paddiford  Common — you  know 
you  have." 

"To  be  sure  I  have;  and  a  capital  sermon  too.  It's  a 
pity  you  were  not  there.  It  was  addressed  to  those  ',void 
of  understanding'." 

"No,  no,  you'll  never  catch  me  there,"  returned  Mr. 
Tomiinson,  not  in  the  least  stung;  "he  preaches  without 
book,  they  say,  just  like  a  Dissenter.  It  must  be  a  ram- 
bling sort  of  a  concern." 

"That's   not    the  worst,"  said    Mr.    Dempster;    "he 
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preaches  against  good  works;  says  good  works  are  not 
necessary  to  salvation — a  sectarian,  antinomian,  anabaptist 
doctrine.  Tell  a  man  he  is  not  to  be  saved  by  his  works, 
and  you  open  the  flood-gates  of  immorality.  You  see  it 
in  all  these  canting  innovators;  they're  all  bad  ones  by  the 
sly;  smoothfaced,  drawling,  hypocritical  fellows,  who  pre- 
tend ginger  isn't  hot  in  their  mouths,  and  cry  down  all 
innocent  pleasures;  their  hearts  are  all  the  blacker  for 
their  sanctimonious  outsides.  Haven't  we  been  warned 
againt  those  who  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter?  There's  this  Tryan,  now,  he  goes  about  pray- 
ing with  old  women,  and  singing  with  charity-children; 
but  what  has  he  really  got  his  eye  on  all  the  while?  A 
domineering  ambitious-  Jesuit,  gentlemen;  all  he  wants  is 
to  get  his  foot  far  enough  into  the  parish  to  step  into 
Crowe's"  shoes  when  the  old  gentleman  dies.  Depend,  upon- 
it,  whenever  you  see  a  man  pretending  to  be  better  than 
his  neighbors,  that  man  has  either  some  cunning  end  to 
serve,  or  his  heart  is  rotten  with  spiritual  pride." 

As  if  to  guarantee  himself  against  this  awful  sin,  Mr. 
Dempster  seized  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water  and  tossed 
off  the  contents  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  usual. 

"Have  you  fixed  on  your  third  delegate  yet?"  said  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  whose  taste  was  for  detail  rather  than  for  disser- 
tation. 

"  That's  the  man,"  answered  Dempster,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson.  "We  start  for  Elmstoke  Eectoryon  Tuesday 
morning;  so,  if  you  mean  to  give  us  your  signature,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  pretty  quickly,  Pilgrim." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  did  not  in  the  least  mean  it,  so  he  only 
said,  "  I  shouldn't  wander  if  Tryan  turns  out  too  many  for 
you,  after  all.  He's  got  a  well-oiled  tongue  of  his  own, 
and  has  perhaps  talked  over  Prendergast  into  a  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  him." 

"  Ve-ry  little  fear  of  that,"  said  Dempster,  in  a  confident 
tone.  "I'll  soon  bring  him  round.  Tryan  has  got  his 
match.  I've  plenty  of  rods  in  pickle  for  Tryan." 

At  this  moment  Boots  entered  the  bar,  and  put  a  letter 
into  the  lawyer's  hands,  saying,  "There's  Trower's  man 
just  come  into  the  yard  wi'  a  gig,  sir,  an'  he's  brought  this 
here  letter. 

Mr.  Dempster  read  the  letter  and  said,  "Tell  him  to 
turn  the  gig— I'll  be  with  him  in  a  minute.  Here,  run  to 
Gruby's  and  get  this  snuff-box  filled— quick !': 
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"  Trower's  worse,  I  suppose;  eh,  Dempster?  Wants  you 
to  alter  his  will,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim. 

"Business  —  business  —  business  —  I  don't  know  exactly 
what,"  answered  the  cautious  Dempster,  rising  deliberately 
from  his  chair,  thrusting  on  his  low-crowned  hat,  and 
walking  with  a  slow  but  not  unsteady  step  out  of  the  bar. 

"  I  never  see  Dempster's  equal;  if  I  did  I'll  be  shot,'3 
said  Mr.  Tomlinson,  looking  after  the  lawyer  admiringly. 
'•Why,  he's  drunk  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  o'  brandy  since 
here  we've  been  sitting,  and  I'll  bet  a  guinea,  Avhen  he's  gos 
to  Trower's  his  head'll  be  as  clear  as  mine.  He  knows  moro 
about  law  when  he's  drunk  than  all  the  rest  on  'em  when 
they're  sober." 

"Ay,  and  other  things  too,  besides  law,"  said  Mr.  Budd. 
"Did  you  notice  how  he  took  up  Byles  about  the  Presby- 
terians? Bless  your  heart,  he  knows  everything,  Dempster 
does.  He  studied  very  hard  when  he  was  a  young  man." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  conversation  just  recorded  is  not,  I  am  aware, 
remarkably  refined  or  witty;  but  if  it  had  been,  it  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  in  Milby  when  Mr.  Dempster 
flourished  there,  and  old  Mr.  Crewe,  the  curate,  was  yet 
alive. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  slipped  by  since 
then,  and  in  the  interval  Milby  has  advanced  at  as  rapid 
a  pace  as  other  market  towns  in  her  Majesty's  Dominions. 
By  this  time  it  has  a  handsome  railway-station,  where 
the  drowsy  London  traveler  might  look  out  by  the  brilliant 
gas-light  and  see  perfectly  sober  papas  and  husbands  alight- 
ing with  their  leather-bags  after  transacting  their  day's 
business  at  the  county  town.  There  is  a  resident  rector, 
who  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  with  all  the 
immense  advantages  of  a  divine  who  keeps  his  own  carri- 
age; the  church  is  enlarged  by  at  least  five  hundred  sit- 
tings; and  the  grammar-school,  conducted  on  reformed  prin- 
ciples, has  its  upper  forms  crowded  with  the  genteel  youth 
of  Milby/  The  gentlemen  there  fall  into  no  other  excess 
at  dinner-parties  than  the  perfectly  well-bred  and  virtuous 
excess  of  stupidity;  and  though  the  ladies  are  still  said 
sometimes  to  take  too  much  upon  themselves,  they  are 
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never  known  to  take  too  much  in  any  other  way.  The 
conversation  is  sometimes  quite  literary,  for  there  is  a  flour- 
ishing book-club,  and  many  of  the  younger  ladies  have 
carried  their  studies  so  far  as  to  have  forgotten  a  little 
German.  In  short,  Milby  is  now  a  refined,  moral,  and 
enlightened  town;  no  more  resembling  the^lilby  of  former 
days  than  the  huge,  long-skirted,  drab  great-coat  that 
embarrassed  the  ankles  of  our  grandfathers  resembled  the 
light  paletot  in  which  we  tread  jauntily  through  the  mud- 
diest streets,  or  than  the  bottle-nosed  Britons,  rejoicing 
over  a  tankard  in  the  old  sign  of  the  Two  Travelers  at 
Milby,  resembled  the  severe-looking  gentleman  in  straps 
and  high  collars  whom  a  modern  artist  has  represented  as 
sipping  the  imaginary  port  of  that  well-known  commercial 
house. 

But  pray,  reader,  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  the  refined 
and  fashionable  ideas  associated  with  this  advanced  state 
of  things,  and  transport  your  imagination  to  a  time  when 
Milby  had  no  gas-lights;  when  the  mail  drove  up  dusty  or 
bespattered  to  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion;  when  old  Mr. 
Crewe,  the  curate,  in  a  brown  Brutus  wig,  delivered  inaud- 
ible sermons  on  a  Sunday,  and  on  a  week-day  imparted  the 
education  of  a  gentleman — that  is  to  say,  an  arduous  inac- 
quaintance  with  Latin  through  the  medium  of  the  Eton 
Grammar — to  three  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar-school. 

If  you  had  passed  through  Milby  on  the  coach  at  that 
time,  you  would  have  had  no  idea  what  important  people 
lived  there,  and  how  very  high  a  sense  of  rank  was  preva- 
lent among  them.  It  was  a  dingy-looking  town,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  tanning  up  one  street  and  a  great  shaking 
of  hand-looms  up  another;  and  even  in  that  focus  of  aris- 
tocracy, Friar's  Gate,  the  houses  would  not  have  seemed 
very  imposing  to  the  hasty  and  superficial  glance  of  a 
passenger.  You  might  still  less  have  suspected  that  the 
figure  in  light  fustian  and  large  gray  whiskers,  leaning 
against  the  grocer's  door-post  in  High  Street,  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Lowme,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  men 
in  Milby,  said  to  have  been  "brought  up  a  gentleman," 
and  to  have  had  the  gay  habits  accordant  with  that  station, 
keeping  his  harriers  and  other  expensive  animals.  He  was 
now  quite  an  elderly  Lothario,  reduced  to  the  most  econom- 
ical sins;  the  prominent  form  of  his  gaiety  being  this  of 
lounging  at  Mr.  Gruby's  door,  embarrassing  the  servant- 
maids  who  came  for  grocery,  and  talking  scandal  with  the 
rare  passers-by.  Still,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
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Mr.  Lowme  belonged  to  the  highest  circle  of  Milby  society; 
his  sons  and  daughters  held  up  their  heads  very  high  indeed; 
and  in  spite  of  his  condescending  way  of  chatting  and 
drinking  with  inferior  people,  he  would  himself  have 
scorned  any  closer  identification  with  them.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  of  some  service  to  the  town  in  this 
station  at  Mr.  Gruby's  door,  for  he  and  Mr.  Landor's  New- 
foundland dog,  who  stretched  himself  and  gaped  on  the 
opposite  causeway,  took  something  from  the  lifeless  air 
that  belonged  to  the  High  Street  on  every  day  except 
Saturday. 

Certainly,  in  spite  of  three  assemblies  and  a  charity  ball 
in  the  winter,  the  occasional  advent  of  a  ventriloquist,  or 
a  company  of  itinerant  players,  some  of  whom  were  very 
highly  thought  of  in  London,  and  the  annual  three-days' 
fair  in  June,  Milby  might  be  considered  dull  by  people  of 
a  hypochondriacal  temperament;  and  perhaps  this  was  one 
reason  why  many  of  the  middle-aged  inhabitants,  male 
and  female,  often  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  without  a  very  abundant  supply  of  stimulants.  It 
is  true  there  were  several  substantial  men  who  had  a  repu- 
tation for  exceptional  sobriety,  so  that  Milby  habits  were 
really  not  as  bad  as  possible;  and  no  one  is  warranted  in 
saying  that  old  Mr.  Crewe's  flock  could  not  have  been 
worse  without  any  clergyman  at  all. 

The  well-dressed  parishioners  generally  were  very  regu- 
Jar  church-goers,  and  to  the  younger  ladies  and  gentlemen 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Sunday  morning  service 
•,vas  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  week;  for  few  places 
could  present  a  more  brilliant  show  of  out-door  toilets  than 
might  be  seen  issuing  from  Milby  church  at  one  o'clock. 
There  were  the  four  tall  Miss  Pittmans,  old  lawyer  Pitt- 
mann's  daughters,  with  cannon  curls  surmounted  by  large 
hats,  and  long,  drooping  ostrich  feathers  of  parrot  green. 
There  was  Miss  Phipps,  with  a  crimson  bonnet,  very  much 
tilted  up  behind,  and  a  cockade  of  stiff  feathers  on  the 
summit.  There  was  Miss  Landor,  the  belle  of  Milby,  clad 
regally  in  purple  and  ermine,  with  a  plume  of  feathers 
neither-  drooping  nor  erect,  but  maintaining  a  discreet 
medium.  There  were  the  three  Miss  Tomlinsons,  who 
imitated  Miss  Lane! or,  and  also  wore  ermine  and  feathers: 
but  their  beauty  was  considered  of  a  coarse  order,  and  their 
square  forms  were  quite  unsuited  to  the  round  tippet  which 
fell  with  such  remarkable  grace  on  Miss  Laudor's  sloping 
shoulders.  Looking  at  this  plumed  procession  of  ladies, 
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you  would  have  formed  rather  a  high  idea  of  Milby  wealth- 
yet  there  was  only  one  close  carriage  in  the  place,  and  that 
was  old  Mr.  Landor's,  the  banker,  who,  I  think,  never 
drove  more  than  one  horse.  These  sumptuously-uttired 
ladies  flashed  past  the  vulgar  eye  in  one-horse  chaises,  bv 
no  means  of  a  superior  build. 

^  The  young  gentlemen,  too,  were  not  without  their  little 
Sunday  displays  of  costume,  of  a  limited  masculine  kind. 
Mr.  Eustace  Landor,  being  nearly  of  age,  had  recently 
acquired  a  diamond  ring,  together" with  the  habit  of  rub*- 
bing  his  hand  through  his  hair.  He  was  tall  and  dark, 
and  thus  had  an  advantage  which  Mr.  Alfred  Phipps,  who, 
like  his  sister,  was  blonde  and  stumpy,  found  it  difficult 
to  overtake,  even  by  the  severest  attention  to  shirt-studs, 
and  the  particular  shade  of  brown  that  was  best  relieved 
by  gilt  buttons. 

The  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  manifested  in  this  atten- 
tion to  costume,  was  unhappily  counterbalanced  by  con- 
siderable levity  of  behavior  during  the  prayers  and  sermon; 
for  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Milby  were  of  a 
very  satirical  turn,  Miss  Landor  especially  being  considered 
remarkably  clever,  and  a  terrible  quiz;  and  the  large  con- 
gregation necessarily  containing  many  persons  inferior  in 
dress  and  demeanor  to  the  distinguished  aristocratic  minor- 
ity, divine  service  offered  irresistible  temptations  to  joking, 
through  the  medium  of  telegraphic  communications  from 
the  galleries  to  the  aisles  and  back  again.  I  remember 
blushing  very  much,  and  thinking  Miss  Landor  was  laugh- 
ing at  me,  because  I  mas  appearing  in  coat-tails  for  the 
first  time,  when  I  saw  her  look  down  slyly  toward  where  I 
sat,  and  then  turn  with  a  titter  to  handsome  Mr.  Bob 
Lowme,  who  had  such  beautiful  whiskers  meeting  under  his 
chin.  But  perhaps  she  was  not  thinking  of  me,  after  all; 
for  our  pew  was  near  the  pulpit,  and  there  was  almost 
always  something  funny  about  old  Mr.  Crewe.  His  brown 
wig  was  hardly  ever  put  on  quite  right,  and  he  had  a  way 
of  raising  his  voice  for  three  or  four  words,  and  lowering 
it  again  to  a  mumble,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  make  out 
a  word  he  said;  though,  as  my  mother  observed,  that  was 
of  no  consequence  in  the  prayers,  since  every  one  had  a 
prayer-book;  and  as  for  the  sermon,  she  continued  with 
some  causticity,  we  all  of  us  heard  more  of  it  than  we 
could  remember  when  we  got  home. 

This  youthful  generation  was  not  particularly  literary. 
The  young  ladies  who  frizzed  their  hair,  and  gathered  it  » 
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all  into  large  barricades  in  front  of  their  heads,  leaving 
their  occipital  region  exposed  without  ornament,  as  if  that, 
being  a  back  view,  was  of  no  consequence,  dreamed  as 
little  that  their  daughters  would  read  a  selection  of  German 
poetry,  and  be  able  to  express  an  admiration  for  Schiller,  as 
that  they  would  turn  all  their  hair  the  other  way — that 
instead  of  threatening  us  with  barricades  in  front,  they 
would  be  most  killing  in  retreat, 

"  And,  like  the  Parthian,  wound  us  as  they  fly." 

Those  charming  well-frizzed  ladies  spoke  French  indeed 
with  considerable  facility,  unshackled  by  any  timid  regard 
to  idiom,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  conducting  conversa- 
tions in  that  language  in  the  presence  of  their  less 
instructed  elders;  for  according  to  the  standard  of  those 
backward  days,  their  education  had  been  very  lavish,  such 
young  ladies  as  Miss  Landor,  Miss  Phipps,  and  the  Miss 
Pittmans,  having  been  "  finished  "  at  distant  and  expen- 
sive schools. 

Old  lawyer  Pittman  had  once  been  a  very  important 
person  indeed,  having  in  his  earlier  days  managed  the 
affairs  of  several  gentlemen  in  those  parts,  who  had  subse- 
quently been  obliged  to  sell  everything  and  leave  the  country, 
in  which  crisis  Mr.  Pittman  accommodatingly  stepped 
in  as  a  purchaser  of  their  estates,  taking  on  himself  the 
risk  and  trouble  of  a  more  leisurely  sale;  which,  however, 
happened  to  turn  out  very  much  to  his  advantage.  Such 
opportunities  occur  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. But  I  think  Mr.  Pittman  must  have  been  unlucky 
in  his  later  speculations,  for  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  had 
not  the  reputation  of  being  very  rich;  and  though  he  rode 
slowly  to  his  office  in  Milby  every  morning  on  an  old  white 
hackney,  he  had  to  resign  the  chief  profits,  as  well  as  the 
active  business  of  the  firm,  to  his  younger  partner, 
Dempster.  No.  one  in  Milby  considered  old  Pittman  a 
virtuous  man,  and  the  elder  townspeople  were  not  at  all 
backward  in  narrating  the  least  advantageous  portions 
of  his  biography  in  a  very  round  unvarnished  manner. 
Yet  I  could  never  observe  that  they  trusted  him  any  the 
less,  or  liked  him  any  the  worse.  Indeed,  Pittman  and 
Dempster  were  the  popular  lawyers  of  Milby  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  Mr.  Benjamin  Landor,  whom  no  one  had 
anything  particular  to  say  against,  had  a  very  meagre  busi- 
ness in  comparison.  Hardly  a  landholder,  hardly  a  farmer, 
hardly  a  parish  within  ten  miles  of  Milby,  whose  affairs 
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were  not  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  Pittman  and 
Dempster;  and  I  think  the  clients  were  proud  of  their 
lawyers'  unscrupulousness,  as  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are 
proud  of  their  champion's  "condition."  It  was  not,  to  be 
snre,  the  tiling  for  ordinary  life,  but  it  was  the  thing  to 
be  bet  on  in  a  lawyer.  'Dempster's  talent  in  "bringing 
through  "  a  client  was  a  very  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  farmers,  over  an  incidental  glass  of  grog  at 
the  Red  Lion.  "He's  a  long-headed  feller,  Dempster; 
why,  it  shows  ycr  what  a  headpiece  Dempster  has,  as  ho 
can  drink  a  bottle  o'  brandy  at  a  sittin',  an'  yit  see  further 
through  a  stone  wall  when  he's  done,  than  other  folks  '11 
see  through  a  glass  winder."  Even  Mr.  Jerome,  chief 
member  of  the  congregation  at  Salem  Chapel,  an  elderly 
man  of  very  strict  life,  was  one  of  Dempster's  clients,  and 
had  quite  an  exceptional  indulgence  for  his  attorney's 
foibles,  perhaps  attributing  them  to  the  inevitable  incom- 
patibility of  law  and  gospel. 

The  standard  of  morality  at  Milby,  you  perceive,  was 
not  inconveniently  high  in  those  good  old  times,  and  an 
ingenuous  vice  or  two  was  what  every  man  expected  of  his 
neighbor.  Old  Mr.  Crewe,  the  curate,  for  example,  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  averice  in  comfort,  without  fear  of 
sarcastic  parish  demagogues;  and  his  flock  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  having  scraped  together  a  large  fortune  out 
of  his  school  and  curacy,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  threo 
thousand  pounds  he  had  with  his  little  deaf  wife.  It  was 
clear  he  must  be  a  learned  man,  for  he  had  once  hud  a 
large  private  school  in  connection  with  the  grammar- 
school,  and  had  even  numbered  a  young  nobleman  or  two 
among  his  pupils.  The  fact  that  he  read  nothing  at  all 
now,  and  that  his  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  the  commonest 
matters,  was  doubtless  due  to  his  having  exhausted  the 
resources  of  erudition  earlier  in  life.  It  is  true  he  was 
not  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  respect,  and  old  Crowe's 
stingy  housekeeping  was  a  frequent  subject  of  jesting;  but; 
this  was  a  good  old-fashioned  characteristic  in  a  parson 
who  had  been  part  of  Milby  life  for  half  a  century:  it  was 
like  the  dents  and  disfigurements  in  an  old  family  tankard, 
which  no  one  would  like  to  part  with  for  a  smart  new  piece 
of  plate  fresh  from  Birmingham.  The  parishioners  saw 
no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  be  desirable  to  venerate  the 
parson  or  anyone  else:  they  were  much  more  comfortable 
to  look  down  a  little  on  their  fellow-creatures. 

Even  the  Dissent  iu  Milby  was  then  of  a  lax  and  indiffer- 
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ent  kind.  The  doctrine  of  adult  baptism,  struggling 
tmder  a  heavy  load  of  debt,  had  let  off  half  its  chapel  area 
as  a  ribbon-shop;  and  Methodism  was  only  to  be  detected, 
as  you  detect  curious  larvae,  by  diligent  search  in  dirty 
corners.  The  Independents  were  the  only  Dissenters  of 
whose  existence  Milby  gentility  was  at  all  conscious,  and 
it  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  salient  points  of  their  creed 
were  prayer  without  book,  red  brick,  and  hypocrisy.  The 
Independent  chapel,  known  as  Salem,  stood  red  and  con- 
spicuous in  a  broad  street;  more  than  one  pew-holder  kept 
a  brass-bound  gig;  and  Mr.  Jerome,  a  retired  corn-factor, 
and  the  most  eminent  member  of  the  congregation,  was 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  parish.  But  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  prosperity,  together  with  the  usual  amount  of 
extemporaneous  preaching  mitigated  by  furtive  notes, 
Salem  belied  its  name,  and  was  not  always  the  abode  of 
peace.  For  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  its  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner,  elected 
with  brilliant  hopes,  was  discovered  to  be  given  to  tippling 
and  quarrelling  with  his  wife;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  doc- 
trine was  a  little  too  "  high,"  verging  on  antinomianism; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stickney's  gift  as  a  preacher  was  found  to  be 
less  striking  on  a  more  extended  acquaintance;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  distinguished  minister  much  sought 
after  in  the  iron  districts,  with  a  talent  for  poetry,  became 
objectionable  from  an  inclination  to  exchange  verses  Avith 
the  young  ladies  of  his  congregation.  It  was  reasonably 
argued  that  such  verses  as  Mr.  Smith's  must  take  a  long 
time  for  their  composition,  and  the  habit  alluded  to  might 
intrench  seriously  on  his  pastoral  duties.  These  reverend 

fentlemen,  one  and  all,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
alem  church  members  were  among  the  least  enlightened 
of  the  Lord's  people,  and  that  Milby  was  a  low  place, 
where  they  would  have  found  it  a  severe  lot  to  have  their 
lines  fall  for  any  long  period;  though  to  see  the  smart  and 
crowded  congregation  ass«mbled  on  occasion  of  the  annual 
charity  sermon,  any  one  might  have  supposed  that  the 
minister  of  Salem  had  rather  a  brilliant  position  in  the 
ranks  of  Dissent.  Several  Church  families  used  to  attend 
on  that  occasion,  for  Milby,  in  those  uninstructed  days, 
had  not  yet  heard  that  the  schismatic  ministers  of  Salem 
were  obviously  typified  by  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram; 
and  many  Church  people  there  wez'e  of  opinion  that  Dis- 
sent might  be  a  weakness,  but,  after  all,  had  no  great  harm 
in  it.  These  lax  Episcopalians  were,  I  believe,  chiefly 
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tradespeople,  who  held  that,  inasmuch  as  Congregation- 
alism consumed  candles,  it  ought  to  be  supported,  and 
accordingly  made  a  point  of  presenting  themselves  at 
Salem  for  the  afternoon  charity  sermon,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  asked  to  hold  a  plate.  Mr.  Pilgrim,  too, 
was  always  there  with  his  half-sovereign;  for,  as  there  was 
no  Dissenting  doctor  in  Milby,  Mr.  Pilgrim  looked  with 
great  tolerance  on  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  that  did 
not  include  a  belief  in  cures  by  miracle. 

On  this  point  he  had  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
only  other  medical  man  of  the  same  standing  in  Milby. 
Otherwise,  it  was  remarkable  how  strongly  these  two 
clever  men  were  contrasted.  Pratt  was  middle-sized, 
insinuating  and  silvery- voiced;  Pilgrim  was  tall,  heavy, 
rough-mannered  and  spluttering.  Both  were  considered 
to  have  great  powers  of  conversation,  but  Pratt's  anecdotes 
were  of  the  fine  old  crusted  quality  to  be  procured  only  of 
Joe  Miller;  Pilgrim's  had  the  full  fruity  flavor  of  the  most 
recent  scandal.  Pratt  elegantly  referred  all  diseases  to 
debility,  and,  with  a  proper  contempt  for  symptomatic 
treatment,  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  with  port-wine 
and  bark;  Pilgrim  was  persuaded  that  the  evil  principle  in 
the  human  system  was  plethora,  and  he  made  war  against 
it  with  cupping,  blistering  and  cathartics.  They  had  both 
been  long  established  in  Milby,  and  as  each  had  a  sufficient 
practice,  there  was  no  very  malignant  rivalry  between 
them;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  that  sort  of  friendly  con- 
tempt for  each  other  which  is  always  conducive  to  a  good 
understanding  between  professional  men;  and  when  any 
new  surgeon  attempted,  in  an  ill-advised  hour,  to  settle 
himself  in  the  town,  it  was  strikingly  demonstrated  how 
slight  and  trivial  are  theoretic  differences  compared  with 
the  broad  basis  of  common  human  feeling.  There  was  the 
most  perfect  unanimity  between  Pratt  and  Pilgrim  in  the 
determination  to  drive  away  the  obnoxious  and  too  probably 
unqualified  intruder  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether  the  first 
wonderful  cure  he  effected  was  on  a  patient  of  Pratt's  or  of 
Pilgrim's,  one  was  as  ready  as  the  other  to  pull  the  inter- 
loper by  the  nose,  and  both  alike  directed  their  remarkable 
powers  of  conversation  toward  making  the  town  too  hot 
for  him.  But  by  their  respective  patients  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men  Avere  pitted  against  each  other  with  great 
virulence.  Mrs.  Lowme  could  not  conceal  her  amazement 
that  Mrs.  Phipps  should  trust  her  life  in  the  hands  of  Pratt, 
who  let  her  feed  herself  up  to  that  degree,  it  was  really 
30 
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shocking  to  hear  how  short  her  breath  was;  and  Mrs.  Phipps 
had  no  patience  with  Mrs.  Lowrne,  living,  as  she  did,  on 
tea  and  broth,  and  looking  as  yellow  as  any  crow-flower, 
and  yet  letting  Pilgrim  bleed  and  blister  her  and  give  her 
lowering  medicine  till  her  clothes  hung  on  her  like  a  scare- 
crow's. On  the  whole,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pilgrinrs  reputation 
was  at  the  higher  pitch,  and  when  any  lady  under  Mr. 
Pratt's  care  was  doing  ill,  she  was  half  disposed  to  think 
that  a  little  more  "active  treatment"  might  suit  her 
better.  But  without  very  definite  provocation  no  one 
would  take  so  serious  a  step  as  to  part  with  the  family 
doctor,  for  in  those  remote  days  there  were  few  varieties 
of  human  hatred  more  formidable  than  the  medical.  The 
doctor's  estimate,  even  of  a  confiding  patient,  was  apt  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  entries  in  the  day-book;  and  I  have 
known  Mr.  Pilgrim  discover  the  most  unexpected  virtues 
in  a  patient  seized  with  a  promising  illness.  At  such 
times  you  might  have  been  glad  to  perceive  that  there 
were  some  of  Mr.  Pilgrim's  fellow-creatures  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  the 
amiable  weakness  of  a  too  admiring  estimate.  A  good 
inflammation  fired  his  enthusiasm,  and  a  lingering  dropsy 
dissolved  him  into  charity.  Doubtless  this  crescendo  of 
benevolence  was  partly  due  to  feelings  not  at  all  repre- 
sented by  the  entries  in  the  day-book;  for  in  Mr.  Pilgrim's 
heart,  too,  there  was  a  latent  store  of  tenderness  and  pity 
which  flowed  forth  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Gradually, 
however,  as  his  patients  became  convalescent,  his  view  of 
their  characters  became  more  dispassionate;  when  they 
could  relish  mutton-chops,  he  began  to  admit  that  they 
had  foibles, -and  by  the  time  they  had  swallowed  their  last 
dose  of  tonic,  he  was  alive  to  their  most  inexcusable  faults. 
After  this,  the  thermometer  of  his  regard  rested  at  the 
moderate  point  of  friendly  backbiting,  which  sufficed  to 
make  him  agreeable  in  his  morning  visits  to  the  amiable 
and  worthy  persons  who  were  yet  far  from  convalescent. 

Pratt's  patients  were  profoundly  uninteresting  to  Pil- 
grim: their  very  diseases  were  despicable,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  thought  their  bodies  worth  dissecting.  But 
of  all  Pratt's  patients,  Mr.  Jerome  was  the  one  on  whom 
Mr.  Pilgrim  heaped  the  most  unmitigated  contempt.  In 
spite  of  the  surgeon's  wise  tolerance,  Dissent  became 
odious  to  him  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jerome.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  that  old  gentleman,  being  rich,  and  having 
very  large  yearly  bills  for  medical  attendance  on  himself 
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and  his  wife,  nevertheless  employed  Pratt  —  neglected  all 
the  advantages  of  "  active  treatment,"  and  paid  away  his 
money  without  getting  his  system  lowered.  On  any  other 
ground  it  is  hard  to  explain  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  Mr. 
Jerome,  who  was  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  expressing  a 
great  deal  of  goodwill  toward  his  neighbors,  not  only  in 
imperfect  English,  but  in  loans  of  money  to  the  ostensibly 
rich,  and  in  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  obviously  poor. 

Assuredly  Milby  had  that  salt  of  goodness  which  keeps 
the  world  together,  in  greater  abundance  than  was  visible 
on  the  surface:  innocent  babes  were  born  there,  sweeten- 
ing their  parents'  hearts  with  simple  joys;  men  and  women 
withering  in  disappointed  worldliness,  or  bloated  with 
sensual  ease  had  better  moments  in  which  they  pressed  the 
hand  of  suffering  with  sympathy,  and  were  moved  to  deeds  of 
neighborly  kindness.  In  church  and  in  chapel  there  wore 
honest-hearted  worshippers  who  strove  to  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offense;  and  even  up  the  dimmest  alleys  you  might 
have  found  here  and  there  a  Wesleyan  to  whom  Methodism 
was  the  vehicle  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 
To  a  superficial  glance,  Milby  was  nothing  but  dreary 
prose:  a  dingy  town,  surrounded  by  flat  fields,  lopped 
elms,  and  sprawling  manufacturing  villages,  which  crept 
on  and  on  with  their  weaving-shops,  till  they  threatened 
to  graft  themselves  on  the  town.  But  the  sweet  spring 
came  to  Milby  notwithstanding :  the  elm-tops  were 
red  with  buds;  the  churchyard,  was  starred  with  dai- 
sies; the  lark  showered  his  love-music  on  the  flat  fields; 
the  rainbows  hung  over  the  dingy  town,  clothing  the  very 
roofs  and  chimneys  in  a  strange  transfiguring  beauty. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  human  life  there,  which  at  first 
seemed  a  dismal  mixture  of  griping  worldliness,  vanity, 
ostrich-feathers,  and  the  fumes  of  brandy:  looking  closer, 
you  found  some  purity,  gentleness,  and  unselfishness,  as 
you  may  have  observed  a  scented  geranium  giving  forth 
its  wholesome  odors  amidst  blasphemy  and  gin  in  a  noisy 
pot-house.  Little  deaf  Mrs.  Crewe  would  often  carry  half 
her  own  spare  dinner  to  the  sick  and  hungry;  Miss  Phipps, 
with  her  cockade  of  red  feathers,  had  a  filial  heart,  and 
lighted  her  father's  pipe  with  a  pleasant  smile;  and  there 
were  gray-haired  men  in  drab  gaiters,  not  at  all  noticeable 
as  you  passed  them  in  the  street,  whose  integrity  had  been 
the  basis  of  their  rich  nighbor's  wealth. 

Such  as  the  place  was,  the  people  were  entirely  con- 
tented with  it.  They  fancied  life  must  be  but  a  dull  affair 
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for  that  large  portion  of  mankind  who  were  necessarily  shut 
out  from  au  acquaintance  with  Milby  families,  and  that  it 
must  be  an  advantage  to  London  and  Liverpool  that  Mil  by 
gentlemen  occasionally  visited  those  places  on  business. 
But  the  inhabitants  became  more  intensely  conscious  of 
the  value  they  set  upon  all  their  advantages,  when  innova- 
tion made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tryan,  the  new  curate,  at  the  chapel-of-ease  on  Paddiford 
Common.  It  was  soon  notorious  in  Milby  that  Mr.  Tryan 
held  peculiar  opinions;  that  he  preached  extempore;  that 
he  was  founding  a  religious  lending  library  in  his  remote 
corner  of  the  parish;  that  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  in 
cottages;  and  that  his  preaching  was  attracting  the  Dis- 
senters, and  filling  the  very  aisles  of  his  church.  The 
rumor  sprang  up  that  Evangelicalism  had  invaded  Milby 
parish — a  murrain  or  blight  all  the  more  terrible,  because 
its  nature  was  but  dimly  conjectured.  Perhaps  Milby 
was  one  of  the  last  spots  to  be  reached  by  the  wave 
of  a  new  movement;  and  it  was  only  now,  when  the  tide 
was  just  on  the  turn,  that  the  limpets  there  got  a  sprink- 
ling. Mr.  Tryan  was  the  first  Evangelical  clergyman  who 
had  risen  above  the  Milby  horizon:  hitherto  that  obnoxious 
adjective  had  been  unknown  to  the  townspeople  of  any 
gentility;  and  there  were  even  many  Dissenters  who  con- 
sidered "evangelical"  simply  a  sort  of  baptismal  name  to 
the  magazine  which  circulated  among  the  congregation  of 
Salem  Chapel.  But  now,  at  length,  the  disease  had  been 
imported,  when  the  parishioners  were  expecting  it  as  little 
as  the  innocent  Red  Indians  expected  smallpox.  As  long 
as  Mr.  Tryan's  hearers  were  confined  to  Paddiford  Com- 
mon— which,  by  the  by,  was  hardly  recognizable  as  a  com- 
mon at  all,  but  was  a  dismal  district  where  you  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  handloom,  and  breathed  the  smoke  of  coal- 
pits— the  "canting  parson"  could  be  treated  as  a  joke. 
Not  so  when  a  number  of  single  ladies  in  the  town  appeared 
to  be  infected,  and  even  one  or  two  men  of  substantial 
property,  with  old  Mr.  Landor,  the  banker,  at  their  head, 
seemed  to  be  "giving  in"  to  the  new  movement — when 
Mr.  Tryan  was  known  to  be  well  received  in  several  good 
houses,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  finishing  the  evening 
with  exhortation  and  prayer.  Evangelicalism  Avas  no 
longer  a  nuisance  existing  merely  in  by-corners,  which 
any  well-clad  person  could  avoid;  it  was  invading  the  very 
drawing-rooms,  mingling  itself  with  the  comfortable  fumes 
of  port-wine  and  brandy,  threatening  to  deaden  with  its 
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murky  breath  all  the  splendor  of  the  ostrich-feathers,  and 
to  stifle  Milby  ingenuousness,  not  pretending  to  be  better 
than  its  neighbors,  with  a  cloud  of  cant  and  lugubrious 
hypocrisy.  The  alarm  reached  its  climax  when  it  wns 
reported  that  Mr.  Tryan  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  author- 
ity from  Mr.  Prendergast,  the  non-resident  rector,  to 
establish  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  the  parish  church, 
on  the  ground  that  old  Mr.  Crewe  did  not  preach  the 
Gospel. 

It  now  first  appeared  how  surprisingly  high  a  value 
Milby  in  general  set  on  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Crewe; 
how  convinced  it  was  that  Mr.  Crewe  was  the  model  of  a 
parish  priest,  and  his  sermons  the  soundest  and  most  edi- 
fying that  had  ever  remained  unheard  by  a  church-going 
population.  All  allusions  to  his  brown  wig  were  sup- 
pressed, and  by  a  rhetorical  figure  his  name  was  associated 
with  verferable  gray  hairs;  the  attempted  intrusion  of  Mr. 
Tryan  was  an  insult  to  a  man  deep  in  years  and  learning; 
moreover,  it  was  an  insolent  effort  to  thrust  himself  for- 
ward in  a  parish  where  he  was  clearly  distasteful  to  the 
superior  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  town  was  divided 
into  two  zealous  parties,  the  Tryanites  and  anti-Tryanites; 
and  by  the  exertions>of  the  eloquent  Dempster,  the  anti- 
Tryanite  virulence  was  soon  developed  into  an  organized 
opposition.  A  protest  against  the  meditated  evening  lec- 
ture was  framed  by  that  orthodox  attorney,  and,  after 
being  numerously  signed,  was  to  be  carried  to  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  by  three  delegates  representing  the  intellect, 
morality,  and  Avealth  of  Milby.  The  intellect,  you  per- 
ceive, was  to  be  personified  in  Mr.  Dempster,  the  morality 
in  Mr.  Budd,  and  the  wealth  in  Mr.  Tomlinson;  and  the 
distinguished  triad  was  to  set  out  on  its  great  mission,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  third  day  from  that  warm  Saturday 
evening  when  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  previous 
chapter  took  place  in  the  bar  of  the  Bed  Lyon. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IT  was  quite  as  warm  on  the  following  Thursday  even- 
ing, when  Mr.  Dempster  and  his  colleagues  were  to  return 
from  their  mission  to  Elmstoke  Rectory;  but  it  was  much 
pleasanter  in  Mrs.  Linnet's  parlor  than  in  the  bar  of  the 
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Red  Lion.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  scent  of 
mignonette  and  honeysuckle;  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  the 
house  was  shaded  by  a  little  plantation  of  Gueldres  roses, 
syringas  and  laburnums;  the  noise  of  looms  and  carts  and 
\mmelodious  voices  reached  the  ear  simply  as  an  agreeable 
murmur,  for  Mrs.  Linnet's  house  was  situated  quite  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paddiford  Common;  and  the  only  sound 
likely  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  feminine  party  as- 
sembled there,  was  the  occasional  buzz  of  intrusive  wasps, 
apparently  mistaking  each  lady's  head  for  a  sugar-basin. 
]So  sugar-basin  was  visible  in  Mrs.  Linnet's  parlor,  for  the 
time  of  tea  was  not  yet,  and  the  round  table  was  littered 
with  books  which  the  ladies  were  covering  with  black  can- 
vas as  a  reinforcement  of  the  new  Paddiford  Lending 
Library.  Miss  Linnet,  whose  manuscript  was  the  neatest 
type  of  zigzag,  was  seated  at  a  small  table  apart,  writing 
on  green  paper  tickets,  which  were  to  be  pasted  on  the 
covers.  Miss  Linnet  had  other  accomplishments  besides 
that  of  a  neat  manuscript,  and  an  index  to  some  of  them 
might  be  found  in  the  ornaments  of  the  room.  She  had 
always  combined  a  love  of  serious  and  poetical  reading 
with  her  skill  in  fancy-work,  and  the  neatly  bound  copies 
of  Dryden's  "Virgil,"  Hannah  More's  "Sacred  Dramas," 
Falconer's  "Shipwreck,"  Mason  "On  Self-Knowledge," 
"Rasselas,"  and  Burke  "On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful," 
which  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  bookcase,  were  all 
inscribed  with  her  name,  and  had  been  bought  with  her 
pocket-money  when  she  was  in  her  teens.  It  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  years  since  the  latest  of  those  pur- 
chases, but  Miss  Linnet's  skill  in  fancy-work  appeared  to 
have  gone  through  more  numerous  phases  than  her  literary 
taste;  for  the  japanned  boxes,  the  alum  and  sealing-wax 
baskets,  the  fan-dolls,  the  "  transferred"  landscapes  on  the 
fire-screens,  and  the  recent  bouquets  of  wax-flowers, 
showed  a  disparity  in  freshness  which  made  them  refer- 
able to  widely  different  periods.  Wax-flowers  presuppose 
delicate  fingers  and  robust  patience,  but  there  are  still 
many  points  of  mind  and  person  which  they  leave  vague 
and  problematic;  so  I  must  tell  you  that  Miss  Linnet  had 
dark  ringlets,  a  sallow  complexion  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion. As  to  her  features,  there  was  not  much  to  criticise 
in  them,  for  she  had  little  nose,  less  lip,  and  no  eyebrow; 
and  as  to  her  intellect,  her  friend,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  of  ten  said: 
"  She  didn't  know  of  a  more  sensible  person  to  talk  to 
than  Mary  Linnet.  There  was  no  one  she  liked  better  to 
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come  and  take  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  read  a  little  of 
Klopstock's  '  Messiah.'  Mary  Linnet  had  often  told  her 
a  great  deal  of  her  mind  when  they  were  sitting  together: 
she  said  there  were  many  things  to  bear  in  every  condition 
of  life,  and  nothing  should  induce  her  to  marry  without  a 
prospect  of  happiness.  Once,  when  Mrs.  Pettifer  admired 
her  wax-flowers,  she  said,  'Ah,  Mrs.  Pettifer,  think  of  the 
beauties  of  nature!'  She  always  spoke  very  prettily,  did 
Mary  Linnet;  very  different  indeed,  from  Eebecca." 

Miss  Eebecca  Linnet,  indeed,  was  not  a  general  favorite. 
While  most  people  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  sensible 
woman  like  Mary  had  not  found  a  good  husband — and 
even  her  female  friends  said  nothing  more  ill-natured  of 
her,  than  that  her  face  was  like  a  piece  of  putty  with  two 
Scotch  pebbles  stuck  in  it — Eebecca  was  always  spoken  of 
sarcastically,  and  it  was  a  customary  kind  of  banter  with 
young  ladies  to  recommend  her  as  a  wife  to  any  gentleman 
they  happened  to  be  flirting  with — her  fat,  her  finery,  and 
her  thick  ankles  sufficing  to  give  piquancy  to  the  joke, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  novelty.  Miss  Eebecca, 
however,  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  music,  and  her 
singing  of  "Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  and  "The 
Soldier's  Tear,"  was  so  desirable  an  accession  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  tea-party  that  no  one  cared  to  offend  her, 
especially  as  Eebecca  had  a  high  spirit  of  her  own,  and  in 
spite  of  her  expansively  rounded  contour,  had  a  partic- 
ularly sharp  tongue.  Her  reading  had  been  more  exten- 
sive than  her  sister's,  embracing  most  of  the  fiction  of  Mr. 
Procter's  circulating  library;  and  nothing  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  course  of  her  studies  could  afford  a  clue  to 
the  rapid  transitions  in  her  dress,  which  were  suggested  by 
the  style  of  beauty,  whether  sentimental,  sprightly,  or 
severe,  possessed  by  the  heroine  of  the  three  volumes 
actually  in  perusal.  A  piece  of  lace,  which  drooped  round 
the  edge  of  her  white  bonnet  one  week,  had  been  rejected 
by  the  next;  and  her  cheeks,  which,  on  Whitsunday, 
loomed  through  a  Turnerian  haze  of  network,  were,  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  seen  reposing  in  distinct  red  outline  on 
her  shelving  bust,  like  the  sun  on  a  fog-bank.  The  black 
velvet,  meeting  with  a  crystal  clasp,  which  one  evening 
encircled  her  head,  had  on  another  descended  to  her  neck, 
and  on  a  third  to  her  wrist,  suggesting  to  an  active  imagin- 
ation either  a  magical  contraction  of  the  ornament,  or  a 
fearful  ratio  of  expansion  in  Mi^s  Eebecca's  person.  With 
this  constant  application  of  art  to  dress,  she  could  have 
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had  little  time  for  fancy-work,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
destitute  of  her  sister's  taste  for  that  delightful  and  truly 
feminine  occupation.  And  here,  at  least,  you  perceive  the 
justice  of  the  Milby  opinion  as  to  the  relative  suitability  of 
the  two  Miss  Linnets  for  matrimony.  When  a  man  is 
happy  enough  to  win  the  affections  of  a  sweet  girl,  who 
can  soothe  his  cares  with  crochet,  and  respond  to  all  his 
most  cherished  ideas  with  beaded  urn-rugs  and  chair- 
covers  in  German  wool,  he  has,  at  least,  a  guarantee  of 
domestic  comfort,  whatever  trials  may  await  him  out  of 
doors.  What  a  resource  it  is  under  fatigue  and  irritation 
to  have  your  drawing-room  well  supplied  with  small  mats, 
which  would  always  be  ready  if  you  even  wanted  to  set  any- 
thing on  them!  And  what  styptic  for  a  bleeding  heart  can 
equal  copious  squares  of  crochet,  which  are  useful  for 
slipping  down  the  moment  you  touch  them?  How  our 
fathers  managed  without  crochet  is  the  wonder;  but  I 
believe  some  small  and  feeble  substitute  existed  in  their 
time  under  the  name  of  "tatting."  Eebecca  Linnet,  how- 
ever, had  neglected  tatting  as  well  as  other  forms  of  fancy- 
work.  At  school,  to  be  sure,  she  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  acquiring  flower-painting,  according  to  the 
ingenious  method  then  fashionable,  of  applying  the  shapes 
of  leaves  and  flowers  cut  out  in  cardboard,  and  scrubbing  a 
brush  over  the  surface  thus  conveniently  marked  out;  but 
even  the  spill-cases  and  hand-screens  which  were  her  last 
half-year's  performances  in  that  way  were  not  considered 
eminently  successful,  and  had  long  been  conisgned  to  the 
retirement  of  the  best  bedroom.  Thus  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  family  unlikeness  between  Rebecca  and  her  sister, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  was  also  a  little  family  dislike;  but 
Mary's  disapproval  had  usually  been  kept  imprisoned 
behind  her  thin  lips,  for  Eebecca  was  not  only  of  a  head- 
strong disposition,  but  was  her  mother's  pet;  the  old  lady 
being  herself  stout,  and  preferring  a  more  showy  style  of 
cap  than  she  could  prevail  on  her  daughter  Mary  to  make 
up  for  her. 

But  I  have  been  describing  Miss  Rebecca  as  she  was  in 
former  days  only,  for  her  appearance  this  evening,  as  she 
sits  pasting  on  the  green  tickets,  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  what  it  was  three  or  four  months  ago.  Her  plain 
gray  gingham  dress  and  plain  white  collar  could  never 
have  belonged  to  her  wardrobe  before  that  date;  and 
though  she  is  not  reduced  in  size,  and  her  brown  hair  will 
do  nothing  but  hang  in  crisp  ringlets  down  her  large 
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cheeks,  there  is  a  change  in  her  air  and  expression  which 
seems  to  shed  a  softened  light  over  her  person,  and  make 
her  look  like  a  peony  in  the  shade,  instead  of  the  same 
flower  flaunting  in  a  parterre  in  the  hot  sunlight. 

No  one  could  deny  that  Evangelicalism  had  wrought  a 
change  for  the  better  in  Eebecca  Linnet's  person  —  not 
even  Miss  Pratt,  the  thin  stiff  lady  in  spectacles,  seated 
opposite  to  her,  who  always  had  a  peculiar  repulsion  for 
"females  with  a  gross  habit  of  body."  Miss  Pratt  was 
an  old  maid;  but  that  is  a  no  more  definite  description 
than  if  I  had  said  she  was  in  the  autumn  of  life.  Was  it 
autumn  when  the  orchards  are  fragrant  with  apples,  or 
autumn  when  the  oaks  are  brown,  or  autumn  when  the 
last  yellow  leaves  are  fluttering  in  the  chill  breeze?  The 
young  ladies  in  Milby  would  have  told  you  that  the  Miss 
Linnets  were  old  maids;  but  the  Miss  Linnets  were  to 
Miss  Pratt  what  the  apple-scented  September  is  to  the 
bare,  nipping  days  of  late  November.  The  Miss  Linnets 
were  in  that  temperate  zone  of  old-maidism,  when  a 
woman  will  not  say  but  that  if  a  man  of  suitable  years 
and  character  were  to  offer  himself,  she  might  be  induced 
to  tread  the  remainder  of  life's  vale  in  company  with  him; 
Miss  Pratt  was  in  that  arctic  region  where  a  woman  is 
confident  that  at  no  time  of  life  would  she  have  consented 
.to  give  up  her  liberty,  and  that  she  has  never  seen  the 
man  whom  she  would  engage  to  honor  and  obey.  If  the 
Miss  Linnets  were  old  maids,  they  were  old  maids  with 
natural  ringlets  and  embonpoint,  not  to  say  obesity;  Miss 
Pratt  was  an  old  maid  with  a  cap,  a  braided  "front,"  a 
backbone  and  appendages.  Miss  Pratt  was  the  one  blue- 
stocking of  Milby,  possessing,  she  said,  no  less  than  five 
hundred  volumes,  competent,  as  her  brother  the  doctor 
often  observed,  to  conduct  a  conversation  on  any  topic 
whatever,  and  occasionally  dabbling  a  little  in  authorship, 
though  it  was  understood  that  she  had  never  put  forth  the 
full  powers  of  her  mind  in  print.  Her  "Letters  to  a 
Young  Man  on  his  Entrance  into  Life,"  and  "De  Courcy, 
or  the  Eash  Promise,  a  Tale  for  Youth,"  were  mere  trifles 
whieh  she  had  been  induced  to  publish  because  they  were 
calculated  for  popular  utility,  but  they  were  nothing  to 
what  she  had  for  years  had  by  her  in  manuscript.  Her 
latest  production  had  been  Six  Stanzas,  addressed  to  the 
Eev.  Edgar  Tryan,  printed  on  glazed  paper  with  a  neat 
border,  and  beginning,  "  Forward,  young  wrestler  for  the 
truth!" 
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Miss  Pratt  having  kept  her  brother's  house  daring  his 
long  widowerhood,  his  daughter,  Miss  Eliza,  had  had  the 
advantage  of  being  educated  by  her  aunt,  and  thus  of 
imbibing  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  all  that  remarkable 
woman's  tastes  and  opinions.  The  silent,  handsome  girl  of 
of  two-and-twenty  who  is  covering  the  "  Memoirs  of  Felix 
Neff,"  is  Miss  Eliza  Pratt;  and  the  small,  elderly  lady  in 
dowdy  clothing,  who  is  also  working  diligently,  is  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  a  superior-minded  widow,  much  valued  in  Milby, 
being  such  a  very  respectable  person  to  have  in  the  house 
in  case  of  illness,  and  of  quite  too  good  a  family  to  receive 
any  money  payment — you  could  always  send  her  garden 
stuff  that  would  make  her  ample  amends.  Miss  Pratt  has 
enough  to  do  in  commenting  on  the  heap  of  volumes 
before  her,  feeling  it  a  responsibility  entailed  on  her  by 
her  great  powers  of  mind  to  leave  nothing  without  the 
advantage  of  her  opinion.  Whatever  was  good  must  be 
sprinkled  with  the  chrism  of  her  approval;  whatever  was 
evil  must  be  blighted  by  her  condemnation. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  she  said,  in  a  deliberate,  high  voice, 
as  if  she  were  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  "it  is  a  most 
admirable  selection  of  works  for  popular  reading,  this  that 
our  excellent  Mr.  Try  an  has  made.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  if  the  task  had  been  confided  to  me,  I  could  have 
made  a  selection  combining  in  a  higher  degree  religious 
instruction  and  edification,  with  a  due  admixture  of  the 
purer  species  of  amusement.  Tliis  story  of  '  Father 
Clement'  is  a  library  in  itself  on  the  errors  of  Bomanism. 
I  have  ever  considered  fiction  a  suitable  form  for  convey- 
ing moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
little -work  (  De  Courcy,'  which,  as  a  very  clever  writer  in 
the  'Crompton  Argus'  said  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
is  the  light  vehicle  of  a  weighty  moral." 

"One  'ud  think,"  said  Mrs.  Linnet,  who  also  had  her 
spectacles  on,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
the  others  were  doing,  "  there  didn't  want  much  to  drive 
people  away  from  a  religion  as  makes  'em  wsilk  barefoot 
over  stone  floors,  like  that  girl  in 'Father  Clement' — 
sending  the  blood  up  to  the  head  frightful.  Anybody 
might  see  that  was  an  unnat'ral  creed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Pratt,  "  but  asceticism  is  not  the  root 
of  the  error,  as  Mr.  Tryan  was  telling  us  the  other  evening — 
it  is  the  denial  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Much  as  I  had  reflected  on  all  subjects  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tryan  for  opening  my  eyes  to  the 
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full  importance  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.  From  a  child  I  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  but  in/ 
my  early  days  the  Gospel  light  was  obscured  in  the  English 
Church,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  our  incompara- 
ble Liturgy,  than  which  I  know  no  human  composition 
more  faultless  and  sublime.  As  I  tell  Eliza,  I  was  not 
blessed  as  she  is  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  in  knowing 
a  clergyman  who  unites  all  that  is  great  and  admirable  in 
intellect  with  the  highest  spiritual  gifts.  I  am  no  con- 
temptible judge  of  a  man's  acquirements,  and  I  assure  you 
I  have  tested  Mr.  Tryan's  by  questions  which  are  a  pretty 
severe  touchstone.  It  is  true,  I  sometimes  carry  him  a  little 
beyond  the  depth  of  other  listeners.  Profound  learning," 
continued  Miss  Pratt,  shutting  her  spectacles,  and  tapping 
them  on  the  book  before  her,  "has  not  many  to  estimate 
it  in  Milby." 

"Miss  Pratt,"  said  Eebecca,  "will  you  please  give  me 
'  Scott's  Force  of  Truth '  ?  There— that  small  book  lying 
against  the  'Life  of  Legh  Richmond. "; 

"  That's  a  book  I'm  very  fond  of — the  '  Life  of  Legh 
Richmond,'"  said  Mrs.  Linnet.  "He  found  out  all  about 
that  woman  at  Tutbury  as  pretended  to  live  without  eating. 
Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

Mrs.  Linnet  had  become  a  reader  of  religious  books 
since  Mr.  Tryan's  advent,  and  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
confining  her  perusal  to  the  purely  secular  portions,  which 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  she  could  make 
rapid  progress  through  a  large  number  of  volumes.  On 
taking  up  the  biography  of  a  celebrated  preacher,  she 
immediately  turned  to  the  end  to  see  what  disease  he  died 
of;  and  if  'his  legs  swelled,  as  her  own  occasionally  did, 
she  felt  a  stronger  interest  in  ascertaining  any  earlier  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  dropsical  divine— whether  he  had 
ever  fallen  off  a  stage-coach,  whether  he  had  married  more 
than  one  wife,  and,  in  general,  any  adventures  or  repartees 
recorded  of  him  previous  to  the  epoch  of  his  conversion. 
She  then  glanced  over  the  letters  and  diary,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  predominance  of  Zion,  the  River  of  Life,  and 
notes  of  exclamation,  she  turned  over  to  the  next  page; 
but  in  any  passage  in  which  she  saw  such  promising 
nouns  as  "small-pox,"  "pony,"  or  "boots  and  shoes," at 
once  arrested  her. 

"It  is  half -past  six,  now,"  said  Miss  Linnet,  looking  at 
her  watch  as  the  servant  appeared  with  the  tea-tray, 
suppose  the  delegates  are  come  back  by  this  |ime,     If  Mr. 
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Tryan  had  not  so  kindly  promised  to  call  and  let  us  know, 
I  should  hardly  rest  without  walking  to  Milby  myself  to 
know  what  answer  they  have  brought  back.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  for  us,  Mr.  Tryan  living  at  Mrs.  Wagstaff's,  for 
he  is  often  able  to  take  us  on  his  way  backward  and  for- 
ward into  the  town." 

"I  wonder  if  there's  another  man  in  the  world  who  has 
been  brought  up  as  Mr.  Tryan  has,  that  would  choose  to 
live  in  those  small  close  rooms  on  the  common,  among 
heaps  of  dirty  cottages,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  the 
poor  people,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "  I'm  afraid  he  hurts 
his  health  by  it;  he  looks  to  me  far  from  strong." 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Pratt,  "I  understand  he  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  family  indeed,  in  Huntingdonshire.  I  heard 
him  myself  speak  of  his  father's  carriage — quite  inci- 
dentally, you  know — and  Eliza  tells  me  what  very  fine 
cambric  handkerchiefs  he  uses.  My  eyes  are  not  good 
enough  to  see  such  things,  but  I  know  what  breeding  is  as 
well  as  most  people,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Tryan  is 
quite  comme  ilfaw,  to  use  a  French  expression." 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  him  better  nor  use  fine  cambric  i' 
this  place,  where  there's  such  washing,  it's  a  shame  to  be 
seen,"  said  Mrs.  Linnet;  "he'll  get  'em  tore  to  pieces. 
Good  lawn  'ud  be  far  better.  I  saw  what  a  color  his  linen 
looked  at  the  sacrament  last  Sunday.  Mary's  making  him 
a  black  silk  case  to  hold  his  bands,  but  I  told  her  she'd 
more  need  wash  'em  for  him." 

"0  •mother!"  said  Eebecca,  with  a  solemn  severity, 
"pray  don't  think  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  linen, 
when  we  are  talking  of  such  a  man.  And  at  this  moment, 
too,  when  he  is  perhaps  having  to  bear  a  heavy  blow. 
We  don't  know  but  wickedness  may  have  triumphed,  and 
Mr.  Prendergast  may  have  consented  to  forbid  the  lecture. 
There  have  been  dispensations  quite  as  mysterious,  and 
Satan  is  evidently  putting  forth  all  his  strength  to  resist 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  Milby  Church." 

"You  niver  spoke  a  truer  word  than  that;,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Linnet,  who  accepted  all  religious  phrases,  but 
was  extremely  rationalistic  in  her  interpretation;  "for  if 
iver  Old  Harry  appeared  in  a  human  form,  it's  that 
Dempster.  It  was  all  through  him  as  we  got  cheated  out 
o'  Pye's  Croft,  making  out  as  the  title  wasn't  good.  Such 
lawyer's  villany!  As  if  paying  good  money  wasn't  title 
enough  to  anything.  If  your  father  as  i§  dead  and  gone 
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had  been  worthy  to  know  it!  But  he'll  have  a  fall  some 
day,  Dempster  will.  Mark  my  words. " 

"Ah,  out  of  his  carriage,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Pratt, 
who,  in  the  movement  occasioned  by  the  clearing  of  the 
table,  had  lost  the  first  part  of  Mrs.  Linnet's  speech. 
"  It  certainly  is  alarming  to  see  him  driving  home  from 
Rotherby,  flogging  his  galloping  horse  like  a  madman. 
My  brother  has  often  said  he  expected  every  Thursday 
evening  to  be  called  in  to  set  some  of  Dempster's  bones; 
but  I  suppose  he  may  drop  that  expectation  now,  for  we 
are  given1  to  understand  from  good  authority  that  he  has 
forbidden  his  wife  to  call  my  brother  in  again  either  to 
herself  or  her  mother.  He  swears  no  Tryanite  doctor 
shall  attend  his  family.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Pilgrim  was  called  in  to  Mrs.  Dempster's  mother  the  other 
day." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Eaynor!  she's  glad  to  do  anything  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer;  "but  it's 
no  trifle  at  her  time  of  life  to  part  with  a  doctor  who 
knows  her  constitution." 

"What  trouble  that  poor  woman  has  to  bear  in  her  old 
age!"  said  Mary  Linnet,  "to  see  her  daughter  leading 
such  a  life!  —  an  only  daughter,  too,  that  she  doats  on." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Pratt.  "We,  of  course,  know 
more  about  it  than  most  people,  my  brother  having  attended 
the  family  so  many  years.  For  my  part,  I  never  thought 
well  of  the  marriage;  and  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  my 
brother  when  Mrs.  Raynor  asked  him  to  give  Janet  away 
at  the  wedding.  '  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Richard,'  I 
said,  'you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  marriage.' 
And  he  has  seen  the  justice  of  my  opinion  since.  Mrs. 
Raynor  herself  was  against  the  connection  at  first;  but  she 
always  spoiled  Janet;  and  I  fear,  too,  she  was  won  over  by 
a  foolish  pride  in  having  her  daughter  marry  a  professional 
man.  I  fear  it  was  so.  No  one  but  myself,  I  think,  fore- 
saw the  extent  of  the  evil." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "Janet  had  nothing  to  look 
to  but  being  a  governess;  and  it  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Raynor 
to  have  to  work  at  millinery — a  woman  well  brought  up, 
and  her  husband  a  man  who  held  his  head  as  high  as  any 
man  in  Thurston.  And  it  isn't  everybody  that  sees  every- 
thing fifteen  years  beforehand.  Robert  Dempster  was  the 
cleverest  man  in  Milby;  and  there  weren't  many  young 
men  fit  to  talk  to  Janet." 

"It  is  a  thousand  pities/'  said  Miss  Pratt,  choosing  to 
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ignore  Mrs.  Pettifer's  slight  sarcasm,  "for  I  certainly  did 
consider  Janet  Raynor  the  most  promising  young  woman  of 
my  acquaintance — a  little  too  much  lifted  up,  perhaps,  by 
her  superior  education,  and  too  much  given  to  satire,  but 
able  to  express  herself  very  well  indeed  about  any  book  I 
recommended  to  her  perusal.  There  is  no  young  woman  in 
Milby  now  who  can  be  compared  with  what  Janet  was 
when  she  was  married,  either  in  mind  or  person.  I  con- 
sider Miss  Landor  far,  far  below  her.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
say  much  for  the  mental  superiority  of  the  young  ladies 
in  our  first  families.  They  are  superficial — very  super- 
ficial." 

"  She  made  the  handsomest  bride  that  ever  came  out  of 
Milby  church,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "Such  a  very 
fine  figure!  and  it  showed  off  her  white  poplin  so  well. 
And  what  a  pretty  smile  Janet  always  had!  Poor  thing, 
she  keeps  that  now  for  all  her  old  friends.  I  never  see 
her  but  she  has  something  pretty  to  say  to  me — living  in 
the  same  street,  you  know,  I  can't  help  seeing  her  often, 
though  I've  never  been  to  the  house  since  Dempster  broke 
out  on  me  in  one  of  his  drunken  fits.  She  comes  to  me 
sometimes,  poor  thing,  looking  so  strange,  anybody  pass- 
ing her  in  the  street  may  see  plain  enough  what's  the  mat- 
ter; but  she's  always  got  some  little  good-natured  plan  in 
her  head  for  all  that.  Only  last  night  when  I  met  her,  I 
saw  five  yards  off  she  wasn't  fit  to  be  out;  but  she  had  a 
basin  in  her  hand,  full  of  something  she  was  carrying  to 
Sally  Martin,  the  deformed  girl  that's  in  a  consumption." 

"But  she  is  just  as  bitter  against  Mr.  Tyrun  as  her 
husband  is,  I  understand,"  said  Rebecca.  "Her  heart  is 
very  much  set  against  the  truth,  for  I  understand  she 
bought  Mr.  Tryan's  sermons  on  purpose  to  ridicule  them 
to  Mrs.  Crewe." 

"Well,  poor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "you  know  she 
stands  up  for  everything  her  husband  says  and  does.  She 
never  will  admit  to  anybody  that  he's  not  a  good  husband." 

"That  is  her  pride,"  said  Miss  Pratt.  "She  married 
him  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  best  friends,  and 
now  she  is  not  willhig  to  admit  that  she  was  wrong. 
Why,  even  to  my  brother — and  a  medical  attendant,  you 
know,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  family 
secrets — she  has  always  pretended  to  have  the  highest 
respect  for  her  husband's  qualities.  Poor  Mrs.  Raynor, 
however,  is  well  aware  that  every  one  knows  the  real  state 
of  things.  Latterlv.  sjie  has  not  even  avoided  the  subject 
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with  me.  The  very  last  time  I  called  on  her,  she  said. 
'Have  you  been  to  see  my  poor  daughter?'  and  burst  into 
tears." 

"Pride  or  no  pride,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "I  shall  always 
stand  up  for  Janet  Dempster.  She  sat  up  with  me  night 
after  night  when  I  had  that  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  six 
years  ago.  There's  great  excuses  for  her.  When  a  woman 
can't  think  of  her  husband  coming  home  without  trem- 
bling, it's  enough  to  make  her  drink  something  to  blunt 
her  feelings — and  no  children  either,  to  keep  her  from  it. 
You  and  me  might  do  the  same,  if  we  were  in  her  place." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Pettifer,"  said  Miss  Pratt. 
"Under  no  circumstances  can  I  imagine  myself  resorting 
to  a  practice  so  degrading.  A  woman  should  find  support 
in  her  own  strength  of  mind." 

"I  think,"  said  Rebecca,  who  considered  Miss  Pratt  still 
very  blind  in  spiritual  things,  notwithstanding  her  assump- 
tion of  enlightenment,  "she  will  find  poor  support  if  she 
trusts  only  to  her  own  strength.  She  must  seek  aid  else- 
where than  in  herself." 

Happily  the  removal  of  the  tea-things  just  then  created 
a  little  confusion,  which  aided  Miss  Pratt  to  repress  her 
resentment  at  Rebecca's  presumption  in  correcting  her — a 
person  like  Rebecca  Linnet!  who  six  months  ago  was  as 
nighty  and  vain  a  woman  as  Miss  Pratt  had  ever  known — 
so  very  unconscious  of  her  unfortunate  person! 

The  ladies  had  scarcely  been  seated  at  their  work  another 
hour,  when  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  clouds  that 
flecked  the  sky  to  the  very  zenith  were  every  moment 
taking  on  a  brighter  gold.  The  gate  of  the  little  garden 
opened,  and  Miss  Linnet,  seated  at  her  small  table  near 
the  window,  saw  Mr.  Tryan  enter. 

"There  is  Mr.  Tryan,"  she  said,  and  her  pale  cheek  was 
lighted  up  with  a  little  blush  that  would  have  made  her  look 
more  attractive  to  almost  any  one  except  Miss  Eliza  Pratt, 
whose  fine  gray  eyes  allowed  few  things  to  escape  her  silent 
observation.  "  Mary  Linnet  gets  more  and  more  in  love  with 
Mr.  Tryan,"  thought  Miss  Eliza;  "it  is  really  pitiable  to  see 
such  feelings  in  a  woman  of  her  age,  with  those  old-maid- 
ish little  ringlets.  I  dare  say  she  flatters  herself  Mr.  Try- 
an may  fall  in  love  with  her,  because  he  makes  her  useful 
among  the  poor."  At  the  same  time,  Miss  Eliza,  as  she 
bent  her  handsome  head  and  large  cannon  curls  with 
apparent  calmness  over  her  work,  felt  a  considerable  inter- 
nal flutter  when  she  heard  the  knock  at  the  door.  Rebecca 
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had  less  self-command.  She  felt  too  much  agitated  to  go 
on  with  her  pasting,  and  clutched  the  leg  of  the  table  to 
counteract  the  trembling  in  her  hands. 

Poor  women's  hearts!  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
laugh  at  you,  and  make  cheap  jests  on  your  susceptibility 
toward  the  clerical  sex,  as  if  it  had  nothing  deeper  or 
more  lovely  in  it  than  the  mere  vulgar  angling  for  a  hus- 
band. Even  in  these  enlightened  days,  many  a  curate 
who,  considered  abstractedly,  is  nothing  more  than  a  sleek 
oimanous  animal  in  a  white  neckcloth,  with  views  more  or 
Jess  Anglican,  and  furtively  addicted  to  the  flute,  is  adored 
by  a  girl  who  has  coarse  brothers,  or  by  a  solitary  woman 
who  would  like  to  be  a  helpmate  in  good  works  beyond  her 
own  means,  simply  because  he  seems  to  them  the  model  of 
refinement  and  of  public  usefulness.  AVhat  wonder,  then, 
that  in  Milby  society,  such  as  I  have  told  you  it  was  a 
very  long  while  ago,  a  zealous  evangelical  clergyman,  aged 
thirty-three,  called  forth  all  the  little  agitations  that  belong 
to  the  divine  necessity  of  loving,  implanted  in  the  Miss 
Linnets,  with  their  seven  or  eight  lustrums  and  their 
unfashionable  ringlets,  no  less  than  in  Miss  Eliza  Pratt, 
with  her  youthful  bloom  and  her  ample  cannon  curls. 

But  Mr.  Try  an  has  entered  the  room,  and  the  strange 
light  from  the  golden  sky  falling  on  his  light-brown  hair, 
which  is  brushed  high  up  round  his  head,  makes  it  look 
almost  like  an  aureole.  His  gray  eyes,  too,  shine  with 
unwonted  brilliancy  this  evening.  They  were  not  remark- 
able eyes,  but  they  accorded  completely  in  their  changing 
light  with  the  changing  expression  of  his  person,  which 
indicated  the  paradoxical  character  often  observable  in  a 
large-limbed  sanguine  blonde;  at  once  mild  and  irritable, 
gentle  and  overbearing,  indolent  and  resolute,  self-conscious 
and  dreamy.  Except  that  the  •well-filled  lips  had  some- 
thing of  the  artificially  compressed  look  which  is  often  the 
sign  of  a  struggle  to  keep  the  dragon  undermost,  and  that 
the  complexion  was  rather  pallid,  giving  the  idea  of  imper- 
fect health,  Mr.  Tryan's  face  in  repose  was  that  of  an 
ordinary  whiskerless  blonde,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  refer 
a  certain  air  of  distinction  about  him  to  anything  in  par- 
ticular, unless  it  were  his  delicate  hands  and  well-shapen 
feet. 

It  was  a  great  anomaly  to  the  Milby  mind  that  a  Bant- 
ing evangelical  parson,  who  would  take  tea  with  trades- 
people, and  make  friends  of  vulgar  women  like  the  Linnets, 
should  have  so  much  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  be  oO 
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little  like  the  splay-footed  Mr.  Stickney  of  Salem,  to  whom 
he  approximated  so  closely  in  doctrine.  And  this  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  physique  and  the  creed  had 
excited  no  less  surprise  in  the  larger  town  of  Laxeter, 
where  Mr.  Try  an  had  formerly  held  a  curacy;  for  of  the 
two  other  Low  Church  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood, 
one  was  a  Welshman  of  globose  figure  and  unctuous  com- 
plexion, and  the  other  a  man  of  atrabiliar  aspect,  with 
lank  black  hair,  and  a  redundance  of  limp  cravat — in 
fact,  the  sort  of  thing  you  might  expect  in  men  who  dis- 
tributed the  publications  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  introduced  Dissenting  hymns  into  the  Church. 

Mr.  Tryan  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Linnet,  bowed  with 
rather  a  preoccupied  air  to  the  other  ladies,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  large  horse-hair  easy-chair  which  had  been 
drawn  forward  for  him,  while  the  ladies  ceased  from  their 
work,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  awaiting  the  news  he 
had  to  tell  them. 

"It  seems,"  he  began,  in  a  low  and  silvery  tone,  "I 
need  a  lesson  of  patience;  there  has  been  something  wron£, 
in  my  thought  or  action  about  this  evening  lecture.  I 
have  been  too  much  bent  on  doing  good  to  Milby  after  my 
own  plan — too  reliant  on  my  own  wisdom." 

Mr.  Tryan  paused.  He  was  struggling  against  inward 
irritation. 

"The  delegates  are  come  back,   then?"      "Has    Mr. 
Prendergast  given  way?"     "  Has  Dempster  succeeded?" 
were  the  eager  questions  of  three  ladies  at  once. 

"Yes;  the  town  is  in  an  uproar.  As  we  were  sitting  in 
Mr.  Lander's  drawing-room  we  heard  a  loud  cheering,  and 
presently  Mr.  Thrupp,  the  clerk  at  the  bank,  who  had 
been  waiting  at  the  Red  Lion  to  hear  the  result,  came  to 
let  us  know.  He  said  Dempster  had  been  making  a 
speech  to  the  mob  out  of  the  window.  They  were  dis- 
tributing drink  to  the  people,  and  hoisting  placards  in 
great  letters — 'Down  with  the  Tryahites!'  'Down  with 
cant!'  They  had  a  hideous  caricature  of  me  being 
tripped-up  and  pitched  head-foremost  out  of  the  pulpit. 
Good  old  Mr.  Landor  would  insist  on  sending  me  round 
in  the  carriage;  he  thought  I  should  not  be  safe  from  the 
mob.  But  I  got  down  at  the  Crossways.  The  row  was 
evidently  preconcerted  by  Dempster  before  he  set  out. 
He  made  sure  of  succeeding." 

Mr.  Tryan's  utterance  had  been  getting  rather  loua 
and  more" rapid  in  the  course  of  this  speech,  and  he  now 
31 
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added,  in  the  energetic  chest-voice,  which,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  pulpit,  alternated  continually  with  his  more 
silvery  notes  — 

"  But  his  triumph  will  be  a  short  one.  If  he  thinks  he 
can  intimidate  me  by  obloquy  or  threats,  he  has  mistaken 
the  man  he  has  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Dempster  and  his  col- 
leagues will  find  themselves  checkmated  after  all.  Mr. 
Prendergast  has  been  false  to  his  own  conscience  in  thia 
business.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  is  throwing 
away  the  souls  of  the  people  by  leaving  things  as  they  are 
in  the  parish.  But  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Bishop  —  I  am 
confident  of  his  sympathy." 

'•'  The  Bishop  will  be  coming  shortly,  I  suppose,"  said 
Miss  Pratt,  "  to  hold  a  confirmation." 

"  Yes;  but  I  shall  write  to  him  at  once,  and  lay  the  case 
before  him.  Indeed,  I  must  hurry  away  now,  for  I  have 
many  matters  to  attend  to.  You,  ladies,  have  been  kindly 
helping  me  with  your  labors,  I  see,"  continued  Mr.  Tryan, 
politely,  glancing  at  the  canvass-covered  books  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat.  Then,  turning  to  Mary  Linnet:  "Our 
library  is  really  getting  on,  I  think.  You  and  your  sister 
have  quite  a  heavy  task  of  distribution  now." 

Poor  Rebecca  felt  it  very  hard  to  bear  that  Mr.  Tryan 
did  not  turn  toward  her  too.  If  he  knew  how  much  she 
entered  into  his  feelings  about  the  lecture,  and  the  interest 
she  took  in  the  library.  Well!  perhaps  it  was  her  lot  to  be 
overlooked — and  it  might  be  a  token  of  mercy.  Even  a 
good  man  might  not  always  know  the  heart  that  was  most 
with  him.  But  the  next  moment  poor  Mary  had  a  pang, 
when  Mr.  Tryan  turned  to  Miss  Eliza  Pratt,  and  the  pre- 
occupied expression  of  his  face  melted  into  that  beaming 
timidity  with  which  a  man  almost  always  addresses  a  pretty 
woman. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  too,  Miss  Eliza,  for  seconding  me 
so  well  in  your  visits  to  Joseph  Mercer.  The  old  man  tells 
me  how  precious  he  finds  your  reading  to  him,  now  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  go  to  church." 

Miss  Eliza  only  answered  by  a  blush,  which  made  her 
look  all  the  handsomer,  but  her  aunt  said — 

"Yes,  Mr.  Tryan,  I  have  ever  inculcated  on  my  dear 
Eliza  the  importance  of  spending  her  leisure  in  being  use- 
ful to  her  fellow-creatures.  Your  example  and  instruction 
have  been  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  which  I  have 
always  pursued,  though,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  a 
clearer  view  of  the  motives  that  should  actuate  us  in  our 
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pursuit  of  good  works.  Not  that  I  can  accuse  myself  of 
having  ever  had  a  self-righteous  spirit,  but  my  humility 
was  rather  instinctive  than  based  on  a  firm  ground  of  doc- 
trinal knowledge,  such  as  you  so  admirably  impart  to  us." 

Mrs.  Linnet's  usual  entreaty  that  Mr.  Tryan  would 
"have  something — some  wiue-and-water,  and  'a  biscuit," 
was  just  here  a  welcome  relief  from  the  necessity  of 
answering  Miss  Pratt's  oration. 

"Not  anything,  my  dear  Mrs.  Linnet,  thank  you.  You 
forget  what  a  Kechabite  I  am.  By  the  by,  when  I  went 
this  morning  to  see  a  poor  girl  in  Butcher's  Lane,  whom  I 
had  heard  of  as  being  in  a  consumption,  I  found  Mrs. 
Dempster  there.  I  had  often  met  her  in  the  street,  but 
did  not  know  it  was  Mrs.  Dempster.  It  seems  she  goes 
among  the  poor  a  good  deal.  She  is  really  an  interesting- 
looking  woman.  I  was  quite  surprised,  for  I  have  heard 
the  worst  account  of  her  habits — that  she  is  almost  as  bad 
as  her  husband.  She  went  out  hastily  as  soon  as  I  entered. 
But"  (apologetically)  "I  am  keeping  you  all  standing,  and 
I  must  really  hurry  away.  Mrs.  Pettifer,  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  for  some  time;  I  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  going  your  way.  Good  evening, 
good  evening." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  TRYAN  was  right  in  saying  that  the  "row"  in 
Milby  had  been  preconcerted  by  Dempster.  The  placards 
and  the  caricature  were  prepared  before  the  departure  of 
the  delegates;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  Mat  Paine, 
Dempster's  clerk,  should  ride  out  on  Thursday  morning  to 
meet  them  at  Whitlow,  the  last  place  where  they  would 
change  horses,  that  he  might  gallop  back  and  prepare  an 
ovation  for  the  triumvirate  in  case  of  their  success. 
Dempster  had  determined  to  dine  at  WhitloAv:  so  that  Mat 
Paine  was  in  Milby  again  two  hours  before  the  entrance  of 
the  delegates,  and  had  time  to  send  a  whisper  up  the  back 
streets  that  there  was  promise  of  a  "spree"  in  the  Bridge 
Way,  as  well  as  to  assemble  two  knots  of  picked  men — one 
to  feed  the  flame  of  orthodox  zeal  with  gin-and-water,  at 
the  Green  Man,  near  High  Street;  the  other  to  solidify 
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their  church  principles  with  heady  beer  at  the  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff  in  the  Bridge  Way. 

The  Bridge  Way  was  an  irregular,  straggling  street, 
where  the  town  fringed  off  raggedly  into  the  Whitlow 
road:  rows  of  new  red-brick  houses,  in  which  ribbon-looms 
were  rattling  behind  long  lines  of  window,  alternating  with 
old,  half-thatched,  half-tiled  cottages — one  of  those  dismal 
wide  streets  where  dirt  and  misery  have  no  long  shadows 
thrown  on  them  to  soften  their  ugliness.  Here,  about 
half-past  five  o'clock,  Silly  Caleb,  an  idiot  well  known  in 
Dog  Lane,  but  more  of  a  stranger  in  the  Bridge  Way,  was 
-seen  slouching  along  with  a  string  of  boys  hooting  at  his 
heels;  presently  another  group,  for  the  most  part  out  at 
elbows,  came  briskly  in  the  same  direction,  looking  round 
them  with  an  air  of  expectation;  and  at  no  long  interval, 
Deb  Traunter,  in  a  pink  flounced  gown  and  floating  rib- 
bons, was  observed  talking  with  great  affability  to  two  men 
in  seal-skin  caps  and  fustian,  who  formed  her  cortege. 
The  Bridge  AY  ay  began  to  have  a  presentiment  of  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  Phib  Cook  left  her  evening  wash-tub 
and  appeared  at  her  door  in  soap-suds,  a  bonnet-poke,  and 
general  dampness;  three  narrow-chested  ribbon-weavers, 
in  rusty  black  streaked  with  shreds  of  many-colored  silk, 
sauntered  out  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets;  and  Molly 
Beale,  a  brawny  old  virago,  descrying  wiry  Dame  Ricketts 
peeping  out  from  her  entry,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  morning's  skirmish.  In  short,  the  Bridge 
Way  was  in  that  state  of  excitement  which  is  understood 
to  announce  a  "demonstration"  on  the  part  of  the  British 
public;  and  the  afflux  of  remote  townsmen  increasing, 
there  was  soon  so  large  a  crowd  that  it  was  time  for  Bill 
Powers,  a  plethoric  Goliath,  who  presided  over  the  knot  of 
beer-drinkers  at  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  to  issue  forth 
with  his  companions,  and,  like  the  enunciator  of  the 
ancient  myth,  make  the  assemblage  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  common  sentiment  that  had  drawn  them  together. 
The  expectation  of  the  delegates'  chaise,  added  to  the  fight 
between  Molly  Beale  and  Dame  Ricketts,  and  the  ill- 
advised  appearance  of  a  lean  bull-terrier,  were  a  sufficient 
safety-valve  to  the  popular  excitement  during  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  the  chaise  was 
seen  approaching  along  the  Whitlow  road,  with  oak  boughs 
ornamenting  the  horses'  heads;  arid,  to  quote  the  account 
of  this  interesting  scene  which  was  sent  to  the  "  Rotherby 
Guardian,"  "loud  cheers  immediately  testified  to  the 
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sympathy  of  the  honest  fellpws  collected  there,  with  the 
public-spirited  exertions  of  their  fellow-townsmen."  Bill 
Powers,  whose  bloodshot  eyes,  bent  hat,  and  protuberant 
altitude,  marked  him  out  as  the  natural  leader  of  the 
assemblage,  undertook  to  interpret  the  common  sentiment 
by  stopping  the  chaise,  advancing  to  the  door  with  raised 
hat,  and  begging  to  know  of  Mr.  Dempster  whether  the 
rector  had  forbidden  the  "canting  lecture."  , 

"  Yes,  yes," said  Mr.  Dempster.  "Keep  up  a  jolly  good 
hurray." 

No  public  duty  could  have  been  more  easy  and  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Powers  and  his  associates,  and*  the  chorus 
swelled  all  the  way  to  the  High  Street,  where,  by  a  mys- 
terious coincidence,  often  observable  in  these  spontaneous 
"demonstrations,"  large  placards  on  long  poles  were 
observed  to  shoot  upward  from  among  the  crowd,  princi- 
pally in  the  direction  of  Tucker's  Lane,  where  the  Green 
Man  was  situated.  One  bore,  "  Down  with  the  Try  unites! " 
another,  "No  Cant!"  another,  "Long  live  our  venerable 
Curate!"  and  one  in  still  larger  letters,  "Sound  Church 
Principles  and  no  Hypocrisy!"  But  a  still  more  remark- 
able impromptu  was  a  huge  caricature  of  Mr.  Tryan  in 
gown  and  band,  with  an  enormous  aureole  of  yellow  hair 
and  upturned  eyes,  standing  on  the  pulpit  stairs  and  try- 
ing to  pull  down  old  Mr.  Crewe.  Groans,  yells,  and 
hisses — hisses,  yells,  and  groans — only  stemmed  by  the 
appearance  of  another  caricature  representing  Mr.  Tryan 
being  pitched  head  foremost  from  the  pulpit  stairs  by  a 
hand  which  the  artist,  either  from  subtility  of  intention  or 
want  of  space,  had  left  unindicated.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tremendous  cheering  that  saluted  this  piece  of  symbolical 
art,  the  chaise  had  reached  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion,  and 
loud  cries  of  "-Dempster  forever!"  with  a  feebler  cheer 
now  and  then  for  Tomlinspn  and  Budd,  were  presently 
responded  to  by  the  appearance  of  the  public-spirited 
attorney  at  the  large  upper  window,  where  also  were  visible 
a  little,  in  the  background  the  small,  sleek  head  of  Mr. 
Budd,  and  the  blinking  countenance  of  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Dempster  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  poked  his 
head  forward  with  a  butting  motion  by  way  of  bow.  A 
storm  of  cheers  subsided  at  last  into  dropping  sounds  of 
"Silence!"  "Hear  him!"  "Go  it,  Dempster!"  and  the 
lawyer's  rasping  voice  became  distinctly  audible. 

"'Fellow-townsmen!  It  gives  us  the  sincerest  pleasure — 
I  speak  for  my  respected  colleagues  as  well  as  myself — to 
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witness  these  strong  proofs  oi  your  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  excellent  church,  and  your  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  our  venerable  pastor.  But  it  is  no  more  than  I  expected 
of  you.  I  know  you  well.  I've  known  you  for  the  last 
twenty  years  to  be  as  honest  ar.d  respectable  a  set  of  rate- 
payers as  any  in  this  county.  Your  hearts  are  sound  to 
the  core!  No  man  had  bettor  try  to  thrust  his  cant  and 
hypocrisy  down  your  throats.  You're  used  to  wash  them 
with  liquor  of  a  better  flavor.  This  is  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  own  life,  and  I  think  I  may  say  in  that  of 
my  colleagues,  in  which  I  have  to  tell  you  that  our 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  sound  religion  and  manly  morality 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  Yes,  my  fellow-towns- 
men !  I  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  to  you  thus 
formally  what  you  have  already  learned  indirectly.  The 
pulpit  from  which  our  venerable  pastor  has  fed  us  with 
sound  doctrine  for  half  a  century  is  not  to  be  invaded  by  a 
fanatical,  sectarian,  double-faced,  Jesuitical  interloper! 
We  are  not  to  have  our  young  people  demoralized  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  temptations  to  vice,  notoriously  connected 
with  Sunday  evening  lectures!  We  are  not  to  have  a 
preacher  obtruding  himself  upon  us,  who  decries  good 
works,  and  sneaks  into  our  homes,  perverting  the  faith  of 
our  wives  and  daughters!  We  are  not  to  be  poisoned  with 
doctrines  which  damp  every  innocent  enjoyment,  and  pick 
a  poor  man's  pocket  of  the  sixpence  with  which  he  might 
buy  himself  a  cheerful  glass  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
under  pretense  of  paying  for  bibles  to  send  to  the  Chick- 
taws  ! 

•''But  I'm  not  going  to  waste  your  valuable  time  with 
unnecessary  words.  I  am  a  man  of  deeds  "  ("Ay,  damn 
you,  that  you  are,  and  you  charge  well  for  'em  too,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  crowd,  probably  that  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  immediately  afterwards  observed  with  his  hat  crushed 
over  his  head).  "I  shall  always  beat  the  service  of  my 
fellow-townsmen,  and  whoever  dares  to  hector  over  you,  or 
interfere  with  your  innocent  pleasures,  shall  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  Robert  Dempster. 

"Now,  my  boys!  you  can't  do  better  than  disperse  and 
carry  the  good  news  to  all  your  fellow-townsmen,  whose 
hearts  are  as  sound  as  your  own.  Let  some  of  you  go  one 
way  and  some  another,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Milby  may  know  what  you  know  yourselves.  But  before 
we  part,  let  us  have  three  cheers  for  True  Beligion, 
down  with  Cant!" 
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When  the  last  cheer  was  dying,  Mr.  Dempster  closed  the 
window,  and  the  judiciously-instructed  placards  and  cari- 
catures moved  off  in  divers  directions,  followed  by  larger 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  crowd.  The  greatest  attraction 
apparently  lay  in  the  direction  of  Dog  Lane,  the  outlet 
toward  Paddiford  Common,  whither  the  caricatures  were 
moving;  and  you  foresee,  of  course,  that  those  works  of 
symbolical  art  were  consumed  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
dry  gorse-bush33and  vague  shouting. 

After  these  great  public  exertions,  it  was  natural  that 
Mr.  Dempster  and  his  colleagues  should  feel  more  in  need 
than  usual  of  a  little  social  relaxation;  and  a  party  of  their 
friends  was  already  beginning  to  assemble  in  the  large  par- 
lor of  the  Red  Lion,  convened  partly  by  their  own  curi- 
osity, and  partly  by  the  invaluable  Mat  Paine.  The  most 
capacious  punch-bowl  was  put  in  requisition;  and  that 
born  gentleman,  Mr.  Lowme,  seated  opposite  Mr.  Demp- 
ster as  "Vice,"  undertook  to  brew  the  punch,  defying  the 
criticisms  of  the  envious  men  out  of  office,  who,  with  the 
readiness  of  irresponsibility,  ignorantly  suggested  more 
lemons.  The  social  festivities  were  continued  till  long 
past  midnight,  when  several  friends  of  sound  religion 
were  conveyed  home  with  some  difficulty,  one  of  them 
showing  a  dogged  determination  to  seat  himself  in  the 
gutter. 

Mr.  Dempster  had  done  as  much  justice  to  the  punch 
as  any  of  the  party;  and  his  friend  Boots,  though  aware 
that  the  lawyer  could  "carry  his  liquor  like  Old  Nick," 
with  whose  social  demeanor  Boots  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly well  acquainted,  nevertheless  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  see  so  good  a  customer  in  safety  to  his  own  door, 
and  walked  quietly  behind  his  elbow  out  of  the  inn-yard. 
Dempster,  however,  soon  became  aware  of  him,  stopped 
short,  and,  turning  slowly  round  upon  him,  recognized  the 
well-known  drab  waistcoat  sleeves,  conspicuous  enough  in 
the  starlight. 

"You  twopenny  scoundrel!  What  do  you  mean  by  dog- 
ging a  professional  man's  footsteps  in  this  way?  Pll  break 
every  bone  in  your  skin  if  jou  attempt  to  track  me,  like  a 
beastly  cur  sniffing  at  one's  pocket.  Do  you  think  a  gen- 
tleman will  make  his  Avay  home  any  the  better  for  having 
the  scent  of  your  blacking-bottle  thrust  up  his  nostrils?' 

Boots  slunk  back,  in  more  amusement  than  ill-humor, 
thinking  the  lawyer's  "rum  talk"  was  doubtless  part  and 
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parcel  of  his  professional  ability;  and  Mr.  Dempster  pur- 
sued his  slow  way  alone. 

His  house  lay  in  Orchard  Street,  which  opened  on  the 
prettiest  outskirt  of  the  town — the  church,  the  parsonage, 
and  a  long  stretch  of  green  fields.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
house,  with  an  overhanging  upper  story;  outside  it  had  a 
face  of  rough  stucco,  and  casement  windows  with  green 
frames  and  shutters;  inside,  it  was  full  of  long  passages 
and  rooms  with  low  ceilings.  There  was  a  large  heavy 
knocker  on  the  green  door,  and  though  Mr.  Dempster 
carried  a  latch-key,  he  sometimes  chose  to  use  the  knocker. 
He  chose  to  do  so  now.  The  thunder  resounded  through 
Orchard  Street,  and,  after  a  single  minute,  there  was  a 
second  clap,  louder  than  the  first.  Another  minute,  and 
still  the  door  was  not  opened;  whereupon  Mr.  Dempster, 
muttering,  took  out  his  latch-key,  and,  with  less  difficulty 
than  might  have  been  expected,  thrust  it  into  the  door. 
When  he  opened  the  door  the  passage  was  dark. 

"Janet!"  in  the  loudest  rasping  tone,  was  the  next 
sound  that  rang  through  the  house. 

"Janet!"  again — before  a  slow  step  was  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  distant  light  began  to  flicker  on  the  wall  of 
the  passage. 

"Curse  you!  you  creeping  idiot!  Come  faster,  can't 
you?" 

Yet  a  few  seconds,  and  the  figure  of  a  tall  woman,  hold- 
ing aslant  a  heavy-plated  drawing-room  candle-stick, 
appeared  at  the  turning  of  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
broader  entrance. 

She  had  on  a  light  dress  which  sat  loosely  about  her 
figure,  but  did  not  disguise  its  liberal,  graceful  outline.  A 
heavy  mass  of  straight  jet-black  hair  had  escaped  from  its 
fastening,  and  hung  over  her  shoulders.  Her  grandly-cut 
features,  pale  with  the  natural  paleness  of  a  brunette,  had 
premature  lines  about  them,  telling  that  the  years  had 
been  lengthened  by  sorrow,  and  the  delicately-curved  nos- 
tril, which  seemed  made  to  quiver  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  beauty,  must  have  quivered  to  the 
heart-piercing  griefs  which  had  given  that  worn  look  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Her  wide-open  black  eyes  had 
a  strangely  fixed,  sightless  gaze,  as  she  paused  at  the  turn- 
ing and  stood  silent  before  her  husband. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  keep  me  waiting  in  the  dark,  you  pale 
staring  fool!"  he  said,  advancing  with  his  slow  drunken 
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step.  "What,  you've  been  drinking  again,  have  you?  I'll 
beat  you  into  your  senses." 

He  laid  his  hand  with  a  firm  grip  on  her  shoulder, 
turned  her  round,  and  pushed  her  slowly  before  him  along 
the  passage  and  through  the  dining-room  door,  which  stood 
open  on  their  left  hand. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Janet's  mother,  a  gray -haired, 
dark-eyed  old  woman,  in  a  neatly  fluted  cap,  hanging  over 
the  mantelpiece.  Surely  the  aged  eyes  take  on  a  look  of 
anguish  as  they  see  Janet — not  trembling,  no!  it  would  be 
better  if  she  trembled  —  standing  stupidly  unmoved  in  her 
great  beauty,  while  the  heavy  arm  is  lifted  to  strike  her. 
The  blow  falls — another — and  another.  Surely  the  mother 
hears  that  cry — "0  Eobert!  pity!  pity!" 

Poor  gray-haired  woman!  Was  it  for  this  you  suffered 
a  mother's  pangs  in  your  lone  widowhood  five-and-thirty 
years  ago?  Was  it  for  this  you  kept  the  little  -worn 
morocco  shoes  Janet  had  first  run  in,  and  kissed  them  day 
by  day  when  she  was  away  from  you,  a  tall  girl  at  school? 
Was  it  for  this  you  looked  proudly  at  her  when  she  came 
back  to  you  in  her  rich  pale  beauty,  like  a  tall  white  arum 
that  had  just  unfolded  its  grand  pure  curves  to  the  sun? 

The  mother  lies  sleepless  and  praying  in  her  lonely  house, 
weeping  the  difficult  tears  of  age,  because  she  dreads  this 
may  be  a  cruel  night  for  her  child. 

She  too  has  a  picture  over  her  mantlepiece,  drawn  in 
chalk  by  Janet  long  years  ago.  She  looked  at  it  before  she 
went  to  bed.  It  is  a  head  bowed  beneath  a  cross,  and 
wearing  a  crown  of  thorns.  • 


CHAPTER  V. 

IT  was  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  mid- 
summer sun  was  already  warm  on  the  roofs  and  weather- 
cocks of  Milby.  The  church-bells  were  ringing  and 
many  families  were  conscious  of  Sunday  sensations,  chiefly 
referable  to  the  fact  that. the  daughters  had  come  down  to 
breakfast  in  their  best  frocks,  and  with  their  hair  particu- 
larly well  dressed.  For  it  was  not  Sunday;  but  Wednesday; 
and  though  the  Bishop  was  going  to  hold  a  Confirmation, 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Sunday 
evening  lecture  in  Milby,  the  sunbeams  had  the  usual 
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working-day  look  to  the  haymakers  already  long  out  in  the 
fields,  and  to  laggard  weavers  just  "  setttng  up "  their 
week's  "piece."  The  notion  of  its  being  Sunday  was  the 
strongest  in  young  ladies  like  Miss  Phipps,  who  was  going 
to  accompany  her  younger  sister  to  the  confirmation,  and 
to  wear  a  "  sweetly  pretty  "  transparent  bonnet  with  mara- 
bout feathers  on  the  interesting  occasion,  thus  throwing 
into  relief  the  suitable  simplicity  of  her  sister's  attire,  who 
was,  of  course,  to  appear  in  anew  white  frock;  or  in  the 
pupils  at  Miss  Townley's,  who  were  absolved  from  all 
lessons,  and  were  going  to  church  to  see  the  Bishop,  and 
to  hear  the  Honorable  and  Keverend  Mr.  Prendergast,  the 
rector,  read  prayers — a  high  intellectual  treat,  as  Miss 
Townley  assured  them.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  a 
rector,  who  was  honorable,  should  read  better  than  old  Mr. 
Crewe,  who  was  only  a  curate,  and  not  honorable;  and 
when  little  Clara  Eobins  wondered  why  some  clergymen 
were  rectors  and  others  not,  Ellen  Marriott  assured  her 
with  great  confidence  that  it  was  only  the  clever  men  who 
were  made  rectors.  Ellen  Marriott  was  going  to  be  con- 
firmed. She  was  a  short,  fair,  plump  girl,  with  blue  eyes 
and  sandy  hair,  which  was  this  morning  arranged  in  taller 
cannon  curls  than  usual,  for  the  reception  of  the  Episcopal 
benediction,  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  thought  her  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  school;  but  others  gave  the  preference 
to  her  rival,  Maria  Gardner,  who  was  much  taller  and  had 
a  lovely  "  crop  "  of  dark-brown  ringlets,  and  who,  being 
also  about  to  take  upon  herself  the  vows  made  in  her  name 
at  her  baptism,  had  oiled  and  twisted  her  ringlets  with 
especial  care.  As  she  seated  herself  at  the  breakfast-table 
before  Miss  Townley's  entrance  to  dispense  the  weak  coffee, 
her  crop  excited  so  strong  a  sensation  that  Ellen  Marriott 
was  at  length  impelled  to  look  at  it,  and  to  say  with  sup- 
pressed but  bitter  sarcasm,  "  Is  that  Miss  Gardner's  head?" 
'•  Yes,"  said  Maria,  amiable  and  stuttering,  and  no  match 
for  Ellen  in  retort;  "th — th— this  is  my  head."  "  Then 
I  don't  admire  it  at  all!"  was  the  crushing  rejoinder  of 
Ellen,  followed  by  a  murmur  of  approval  among  her 
friends.  Young  ladies,  I  suppose,  exhaust  their  sac  of 
venom  in  this  way  at  school.  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  such  a  harmless  tooth  for  each  other  in  after  life. 

The  only  other  candidate  for  confirmation  at  Miss  Town- 
ley's  was  Mary  Dunn,  a  draper's  daughter  in  Milby  and  a 
distant  relation  of  the  Miss  Linnets.  Her  pale  lanky  hair 
could  never  be  coaxed  into  permanent  curl,  and  this  morn 
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ing  the  heat  had  brought  it  down  to  its  natural  condition 
of  lankiness  earlier  than  usual.  But  that  was  not  what 
made  her  sit  melancholy  and  apart  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
form.  Her  parents  were  admirers  of  Mr.  Try  an,  and  had 
been  persuaded,  by  the  Miss  Linnets'  influence,  to  insist 
that  their  daughter  should  be  prepared  for  confirmation  by 
him,  over  and  above  the  preparation  given  to  Miss  Town- 
ly's  pupils  by  Mr.  Crewe.  Poor  Mary  Dunn !  I  am  afraid 
she  thought  it  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  these  spiritual 
advantages,  to  be  excluded  from  every  game  at  ball,  to  be 
obliged  to  walk  with  none  but  little  girls — in  fact,  to  be  the 
object  of  an  aversion  that  nothing  short  of  an  incessant 
supply  of  plumcakes  would  have  neutralized.  And  Mrs. 
Dunn  was  of  opinion  that  plamcake  was  unwholesome. 
The  anti-Tryanite  spirit,  you  perceive,  was  very  strong  at 
Miss  Townley's,  imported  probably  by  day  scholars,  as  well 
as  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  that  clever  woman  was  her- 
self strongly  opposed  to  innovation,  and  remarked  every 
Sunday  that  Mr.  Crewe  had  preached  an  "excellent  dis- 
course." Poor  Mary  Dunn  dreaded  the  moment  when  school- 
hours  would  be  over,  for  then  she  was  sure  to  be  the  butt 
of  those  very  explicit  remarks  which,  in  young  ladies'  as 
well  as  young  gentlemen's  seminaries,  constitute  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  form  of  the  innuendo.  "  I'd  never  be 
a  Tryanite,  would  you?"  "  Oh  here  comes  the  lady  that 
knows  so  much  more  about  religion  than  we  do! "  "  Some 
people  think  themselves  so  very  pious!  " 

It  is  really  surprising  that  young  ladies  should  not  be 
thought  competent  to  the  same  curriculum  as  young  gentle- 
men. I  observe  that  their  powers  of  sarcasm  are  quite 
equal;  and  if  there  had  been  a  genteel  academy  for  young 
gentlemen  at  Milby,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  notwith- 
standing Euclid  and  the  classics,  the  party  spirit  there 
would  not  have  exhibited  itself  in  more  pungent  irony,  or 
more  incisive  satire,  than  was  heard  in  Miss  Townley's 
seminary.  But  there  was  no  such  academy,  the  existence 
of  the  grammar-school  under  Mr.  Crewe's  superintendence 
probably  discouraging  speculations  of  that  kind;  and  the  gen- 
teel youths  of  Milby  were  chiefly  come  home  for  the  midsum- 
mer holidays  from  "distant  schools.  Several  of  i3s  had  just 
assumed  coat-tails,  and  the  assumption  of  new  responsi- 
bilities following  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  were  among 
the  candidates  for  confirmation.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the 
solemnity  of  our  feelings  was  on  a  level  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion;  but  unimaginative  boys  find  it  difficult  to 
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recognize  apostolical  institutions  in  their  developed  form, 
and  I  fear  our  chief  emotion  concerning  the  ceremony  was 
a  sense  of  sheepishness,  and  our  chief  opinion,  the  specu- 
lative and  heretical  position  that  it  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  girls.  It  was  a  pity,  you  will  say;  but  it  is  the  way 
with  us  men  in  other  crises  that  come  a  long  while  after 
confirmation.  The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life 
rush  past  us,  and  we  see  nothing  but  sand;  the  angels  come 
to  visit  us,  and  we  only  know  them  when  they  are  gone. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  morning  was  sunny,  the  bells  were 
ringing,  the  ladies  of  Milby  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
garments. 

Arid  who  is  this  bright-looking  woman  walking  with 
hasty  step  along  Orchard  Street  so  early,  with  a  large  nose- 
gay in  her  hand?  Can  it  be  Janet  Dempster,  on  whom 
we  looked  with  such  deep  pity,  one  sad  midnight,  hardly 
a  fortnight  ago?  Yes;  no  other  woman  in  Milby  has  those 
searching  black  eyes,  that  tall  graceful  unconstrained 
figure,  set  off  by  her  simple  muslin  dress  and  black  lace 
shawl,  that  massy  black  hair  now  so  neatly  braided  in 
glossy  contrast  with  the  white  satin  ribbons  of  her  modest 
cap  and  bonnet.  No  other  woman  has  that  sweet  speak- 
ing smile,  with  which  she  nods  to  Jonathan  Lamb,  the 
old  parish  clerk.  And,  ah ! — now  she  comes  nearer — there 
are  those  sad  lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  on  which  that 
sweet  smile  plays  like  sunbeams  on  the  storm-beaten  beauty 
of  the  fall  and  ripened  corn. 

She  is  turning  out  of  Orchard  Street,  and  making  her 
way  as  fast  as  she  can  to  her  mother's  house,  a  pleasant 
cottage  facing  a  roadside  meadow,  from  which  the  hay  is 
being  carried.  Mrs.  Eaynor  has  had  her  breakfast,  and  is 
seated  in  her  arm-chair  reading,  when  Janet  opens  the 
door,  saying,  in  her  most  playful  voice — 

"  Please,  mother,  I'm  come  to  show  myself  to  you  before 
1  go  to  the  Parsonage.  Have  I  put  on  my  pretty  cap  and 
bonnet  to  satisfy  you?" 

Mrs.  Eaynor  looked  over  her  spectacles,  and  met  her 
daughter's  glance  with  eyes  as  dark  and  loving  as  her  own. 
She  was  a  much  smaller  woman  than  Janet,  both  in  figure 
and  feature,*  the  chief  resemblance  lying  in  the  eyes  and 
the  clear  brunette  complexion.  The  mother's  hair  had 
long  been  gray,  and  was  gathered  under  the  neatest  of 
caps,  made  by  her  own  clever  fingers,  as  all  Janet's  caps 
and  bonnets  were,  too.  They  were  well-practiced  fingers, 
for  Mrs.  Kaynor  had  supported  herself  in  her  widowhood 
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by  keeping  a  millinery  establishment,  and  in  this  way  had 
earned  money  enough  to  give  her  daughter  wnat  was  then 
thought  a  first-rate  education,  as  well  as  to  save  a  sum 
which,  eked  out  by  her  son-in-law,  sufficed  to  support  her 
in  her  solitary  old  age.  Always  the  same  clean,  neat  old 
lady,  dressed  in  black  silk,  was  Mrs.  Kaynor:  a  patient, 
brave  woman,  who  bowed  with  resignation  under  the  bur- 
den of  remembered  sorrow,  and  bore  with  meek  fortitude 
the  new  load  that  the  new  days  brought  with  them. 

"Your  bonnet  wants  pulling  a  trifle  forwarder,  my 
child,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
while  Janet  at  once  knelt  down  before  her,  and  waited  to 
be  "set  to  rights,"  as  she  would  have  done  when  she  was 
a  child.  "You're  going  straight  to  Mrs.  Crewe's,  I  sup- 
pose? Are  those  flowers  to  garnish  the  dishes?" 

"No,  indeed,  mother.  This  is  a  nosegay  for  the  middle 
of  the  table.  I've  sent  up  the  dinner-service  and  the  ham 
we  had  cooked  at  our  house  yesterday,  and  Betty  is  coming 
directly  with  the  garnish  and  the  plate.  We  shall  get  our 
good  Mrs.  Crewe  through  her  troubles  famously.  Dear 
tiny  woman!  You  should  have  seen  her  lift  up  her  hands 
yesterday,  and  pray  heaven  to  take  her  before  ever  she 
should  have  another  collation  to  get  ready  for  the  Bishop. 
She  said,  'It's  bad  enough  to  have  the  Archdeacon,  though 
he  doesn't  want  half  so  many  jelly- glasses.  I  wouldn't 
mind,  Janet,  if  it  was  to  feed  all  the  old  hungry  cripples 
in  Mil  by;  but  so  much  trouble  and  expense  for  people 
who  eat  too  much  every  day  of  their  lives!'  We  had  such 
a  cleaning  and  furbishing-up  of  the  sitting-room  yester- 
day! Nothing  will  ever  do  away  with  the  smell  of  Mr. 
Crewe's  pipes,  you  know;  but  we  have  thrown  it  into  the 
background,  with  yellow  soap  and  dry  lavender.  And  now 
I  must  run  away.  You  will  come  to  church,  mother?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  wouldn't  lose  such  a  pretty  sight.  It 
does  my  old  eyes  good  to  see  so  many  fresh  young  faces. 
Is  your  husband  going?" 

"Yes,  Robert  will  be  there.  I've  made  him  as  neat  as 
a  new  pin  this  morning,  and  he  says  the  Bishop  will  think 
him  too  buckish  by  half.  I  took  him  into  Mammy 
Dempster's  room  to  show  himself.  We  hear  Tryan.  is 
making  sure  of  the  Bishop's  support;  but  we  shall  see.  I 
would  give  my  crooked  guinea,  and  all  the  luck  it  will 
ever  bring  me,  to  have  him  beaten,  for  I  can't  endure  the 
sight  of  the  man  coming  to  harass  dear  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crewe  in  their  last' days.  Preaching  the  Gospel  indeedl 
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That  is  the  best  Gospel  that  makes  everybody  happy  and 
comfortable,  isn't  it,  mother  ?" 

"Ah,  child,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  Gospel  will  do  that 
here  below." 

"Well,  I  can  do  something  to  comfort  Mrs.  Orewe,  at 
least;  so  give  me  a  kiss,  and  good-bye  till  church-time." 

The  mother  leaned  back  in  her  chair  when  Janet  was 
gone,  and  sank  into  a  painful  reverie.  When  our  life  is 
a  continuous  trial,  the  moments  of  respite  seem  only  to 
substitute  the  heaviness  of  dread  for  the  heaviness  of  actual 
suffering:  the  curtain  of  cloud  seems  parted  an  instant 
only  that  we  may  measure  all  its  horror  as  it  hangs  low, 
black,  and  imminent,  in  contrast  with  the  transient  bright- 
ness; the  water-drops  that  visit  the  parched  lips  in  the 
desert  bear  with  them  only  the  keen  imagination  of  thirst. 
Janet  looked  glad  and  tender  now — but  what  scene  of  mis- 
ery was  coming  next?  She  was  too  like  the  cistus  flowers 
in  the  little  garden  before  the  window,  that,  with  the 
shades  of  evening,  mit'-it  lie  with  the  delicate  white  and 
glossy  dark  of  their  petals  trampled  in  the  roadside  dust. 
When  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  twilight  was  deepening, 
Janet  might  be  sitting  there,  heated,  maddened,  sobbing 
out  her  griefs  with  selfish  passion,  and  wildly  wishing 
herself  dead. 

Mrs.  Raynor  had  been  reading  about  the  lost  sheep,  and 
the  joy  there  is  in  heaven  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth. 
Surely  the  eternal  love  she  believed  in  through  all  the  sad- 
ness of  her  lot,  would  not  leave  her  child  to  wander  farther 
and  farther  into  the  wilderness  till  there  was  no  turning — 
the  child  so  lovely,  so  pitiful  to  others,  so  good — till  she 
was  goaded  into  sin  by  woman's  bitterest  sorrows!  Mrs. 
Radnor  Jiad  her  faith  and  her  spiritual  comforts,  though 
she  was  not  in  the  least  evangelical,  and  knew  nothing  of 
doctrinal  zeal.  I  fear  most  of  Mr.  Tryan's  hearers  would 
have  considered  her  destitute  of  saving  knowledge,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  she  had  no  well-defined  views  on  justifica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  she  read  her  Bible  a  great  deal,  and 
thought  she  found  divine  lessons  there  —  how  to  bear  the 
cross  meekly,  and  be  merciful.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is 
a  saving  ignorance,  and  that  Mrs.  Raynor  was  justified 
without  knowing  exactly  how. 

She  tried  to  have  hope  and  trust,  though  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  future  would  be  anything  else  than  the 
harvest  of  the  seed  that  was  being  sown  before  her  eyes. 
But  always  there  is  seed  being  sown  silently  and  unseen, 
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and  everywhere  there  come  sweet  flowers  without  our  fore- 
sight or  labor.  We  reap  what  we  sow,  but  Nature  has  lovo 
over  and  above  that  justice,  and  gives  us  shadow  and  blos- 
som and  fruit  that  spring  from  no  planting  of  ours. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MOST  people  must  have  agreed  with  Mrs.  Raynor  that 
the  Confirmation  that  day  was  a  pretty  sight,  at  least  when 
those  slight  girlish  forms  and  fair  young  faces  moved  in  a 
white  rivulet  along  the  aisles,  and  flowed  into  kneeling 
semicircles  under  the  light  of  the  great  chancel  window, 
softened  by  patches  of  dark  old  painted  glass;  and  one 
would  think  that  to  look  on  while  a  pair  of  venerable 
hands  pressed  such  young  heads,  and  a  venerable  face 
looked  upward  for  a  blessing  on  them,  would  be  very  likely 
to  make  the  heart  swell  gently,  and  to  moisten  the  eyes. 
Yet  I  remember  the  eyes  seemed  very  dry  in  Milby  Church 
that  day,  notwithstanding  that  the  bishop  was  an  old  man, 
and  probably  venerable  (for  though  he  was  not  an  eminent 
Grecian,  he  was  the  brother  of  a  Whig  lord);  and  I  think 
the  eyes  must  have  remained  dry,  because  he  had  small 
delicate  womanish  hands  adorned  with  ruffles,  and,  instead 
of  laying  them  on  the  girl's  heads,  just  let  them  hover 
over  each  in  quick  succession,  as  if  it  were  not  etiquette  to 
touch  them,  and  as  if  the  laying  on  of  hands  were  like  the 
theatrical  embrace — part  of  the  play,  and  not  to  be  really 
believed  in.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  great  many  heads,  and 
the  bishop's  time  was  limited.  Moreover,  a  wig  can,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  affecting,  except  in  rare  cases  of 
illusion;  and  copious  lawn-sleeves  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
directly  to  any  heart  except  a  washerwoman's. 

I  know,  Ned  Phipps,  who  knelt  against  me,  and  I  am 
sure  made  me  behave  much  worse  than  I  should  have  done 
without  him,  whispered  that  he  thought  the  bishop  was  a 
"guy/'  and  I  certainly  remember  thinking  that  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  looked  much  more  dignified  with  his  plain  white 
surplice  and  black  hair.  He  was  a  tall  commanding  man, 
and  read  the  Liturgy  in  a  strikingly  sonorous  and  uniform  . 
voice,  which  I  tried  to  imitate  the  next  Sunday  at  home, 
until  my  little  sister  began  to  cry,  and  said  I  wag  "yoaring 
at  her/ 
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Mr.  Tryan  sat  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit  with  several 
other  clergymen.  He  looked  pale,  and  rubbed  his  hand 
over  his  face  and  pushed  back  his  hair  oftener  than  usual. 
Standing  in  the  aisle  close  to  him,  and  repeating  the 
responses  with  edifying  loudness,  was  Mr.  Budd,  church- 
warden and  delegate,  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand  and  a 
backward  bend  of  his  small  head  and  person,  such  as,  I 
suppose,  he  considered  suitable  to  a  friend  of  sound 
religion.  Conspicuous  in  the  gallery,  too,  was  the  tall 
figure  of  Mr.  Dempster,  whose  professional  avocations 
rarely  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  place  at  church. 

"  There's  Dempster/'  said  Mrs.  Linnet  to  her  daughter 
Mary,  "  looking  more  respectable  than  usual,  I  declare. 
He's  got  a  fine  speech  by  heart  to  make  to  the  Bishop,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  But  he'll  be  pretty  well  sprinkled  with 
snuff  before  service  is  over,  and  the  Bishop  won't  be  able 
to  listen  to  him  for  sneezing,  that's  one  comfort." 

At  length  the  last  stage  in  the  long  ceremony  was  over, 
the  large  assembly  streamed  warm  and  weary  into  the  open 
afternoon  sunshine,  and  the  Bishop  retired  to  the  parson- 
age, where,  after  honoring  Mrs.  Crewe's  collation,  he  was 
to  give  audience  to  the  delegates  and  Mr.  Tryan  on  the 
great  question  of  the  evening  lecture. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  parsonage  was  once 
more  as  quiet  as  usual  under  the  shadow  of  its  tall  elms, 
and  the  only  traces  of  the  Bishop's  recent  presence  there 
were  the  wheel-marks  on  the  gravel,  and  the  long  table 
with  its  garnished  dishes  awry,  its  damask  sprinkled  with 
crumbs,  and  its  decanters  without  their  stoppers.  Mr.' 
Crewe  was  already  calmly  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  opposite 
sitting-room,  and  Janet  was  agreeing  with  Mrs.  Crewe  thafc 
some  of  the  blanc-mange  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  take  to 
Sally  Martin,  while  the  little  old  lady  herself  had  a  spoon 
in  her  hand  ready  to  gather  the  crumbs  into  a  plate,  that 
she  might  scatter  them  on  the  gravel  for  the  little  birds. 

Before  that  time,  the  Bishop's  carriage  had  been  seen 
driving  through  the  High  Street  on  its  way  to  Lord  Truf- 
ford's,  where  he  was  to  dine.  The  question  of  the  lecture 
was  decided,  then? 

The  nature  of  the  decision  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  bar  of  the 
Red  Lion  that  evening. 

"So  you're  done,  eh,  Dempster?"  was  Mr.  Pilgrim's 
observation,  uttered  with  some  gusto.  He  was  not  glad 
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Mr.  Tryan  had  gained  his  point,  but  he  was  not  sorry 
Dempster  was  disappointed. 

"Done,  sir?  Not  at  all.  It  is  what  I  anticipated.  I 
knew  we  had  nothing  else  to  expect  in  these  days,  when 
the  Church  is  infested  by  a  set  of  men  who  are  only  fit  to 
give  out  hymns  from  an  empty  cask,  to  tunes  set  by  a 
journeyman  cobbler.  But  I  was  not  the  less  to  exert  my- 
self in  the  cause  of  sound  Churchmanship  for  the  good  of 
the  town.  Any  coward  can  fight  a  battle  when  he's  sure 
of  winning;  but  give  me  the  man  who  has  pluck  to  fight 
when  he's  sure  of  losing.  That's  my  way,  sir;  and  there 
are  many  victories  worse  than  a  defeat,  as  Mr.  Tryan  shall 
learn  to  his  cost." 

"He  must  be  a  poor  shuperannyated  sort  of  a  bishop, 
that's  my  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Tomlinson,  "to  go  along 
with  a  sneaking  Methodist  like  Tryan.  And,  for  my  part, 
I  think  we  should  be  as  well  wi'out  bishops,  if  they're  no 
wiser  than  that.  Where's  the  use  o'  havin'  thousands  a- 
year  an'  livin'  in  a  pallis,  if  they  don't  stick  to  the 
Church?" 

"No.  There  you're  going  out  of  your  depth,  Tomlin- 
son," said  Mr.  Dempster.  "No  one  shall  hear  me  say  a 
word  against  Episcopacy — it  is  a  safeguard  of  the  Church; 
we  must  have  ranks  and  dignities  there  as  well  as  every- 
where else.  No,  sir!  Episcopacy  is  a  good  thing;  but  it 
may  happen  that  a  bishop  is  not  a  good  thing.  Just  as 
brandy  is  a  good  thing,  though  this  particular  brandy  is 
British,  and  tastes  like  sugared  rain-water  caught  down 
the  chimney.  Here,  Eatcliffe,  let  me  have  something  to 
drink,  a  little  less  like  a  decoction  of  sugar  and  soot." 

"/said  nothing  again'  Episcopacy," returned  Mr.  Tom- 
linson. "  I  only  said  I  thought  we  should  do  as  well  wi'out 
bishops;  an'  I'll  say  it  again  for  the  matter  o'  that.  Bishops 
never  brought  any  grist  to  my  mill." 

"Do  you  know  when  the  lectures  are  to  begin?"  said 
Mr.  Pilgrim. 

"  They  are  to  begin  on  Sunday  next,"  said  Mr.  Demp- 
ster, in  a  significant  tone;  "but  I  think  it  will  not  take  a 
long-sighted  prophet  to  foresee  the  end  of  them.  It  strikes 
me  Mr.  Tryan  will  be  looking  out  for  another  curacy 
shortly." 

"  He'll  not  get  many  Milby  people  to  go  and  hear  his 
lectures  after  a  while,  I'll  bet  a  guinea,"  observed  Mr. 
Budd.     "  I  know  I'll  npt  keep  a  single  workman  on  my 
33 
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ground  who  either  goes  to  the  lecture  himself  or  lets  any- 
body belonging  to  him  go." 

"  Nor  me  nayther,"  said  Mr.  Tomlinson.  "No  Tryanite 
shall  touch  a  sack  or  drive  a  waggon  o'  mine,  that  you  may 
depend  on.  An'  I  know  more  besides  me  as  are  o'  the 
same  mind." 

"  Tryan  has  a  good  many  friends  in  the  town,  though, 
and  friends  that  are  likely  to  stand  by  him,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Pilgrim.  "I  should  say  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  him  and 
his  lectures  alone.  If  he  goes  on  preaching  as  he  does, 
with  such  a  constitution  as  his,  he'll  get  a  relaxed  throat 
by-and-by,  and  you'll  be  rid  of  him  without  any  trouble." 

"We'll  not  allow  him  to  do  himself  that  injury,"  said 
Mr.  Dempster.  "Since  his  health  is  not  good,  we'll  per- 
suade him  to  try  change  of  air.  Depend  upon  it,  he'll  find 
the  climate  of  Milby  too  hot  for  him." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ME.  DEMPSTER  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Red  Lion  that 
evening.  He  was  summoned  home  to  meet  Mr.  Armstrong, 
a  wealthy  client,  and  as  he  was  kept  in  consultation  till  a 
late  hour,  it  happened  that  this  was  one  of  the  nights  on 
which  Mr.  Dempster  went  to  bed  tolerably  sober.  Thus 
the  day,  which  had  be.en  one  of  Janet's  happiest,  because 
it  had  been  spent  by  her  in  helping  her  dear  old  friend  Mrs. 
Crewe,  ended  for  her  with  unusual  quietude;  and  as  a  bright 
sunset  promises  a  fair  morning,  so  a  calm  lying  down  is  a 
good  augury  for  a  calm  waking.  Mr.  Dempster,  on  the 
Thursday  morning,  was  in  one  of  his  best  humors,  and 
though  perhaps  some  of  the  good-humor  might  result  from 
the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  and  exciting  bit  of  business  in 
Mr.  Armstrong's  probable  law-suit,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  those  stirrings  of  the  more  kindly, 
healthy  sap  of  human  feeling,  by  which  goodness  tries  to 
get  the  upper  hand  in  us  whenever  it  seems  to  have  the 
slightest  chance — on  Sunday  mornings,  perhaps,  when  we 
are  set  free  from  the  grinding  hurry  of  the  week,  and  take 
the  little  three-year-old  on  our  knee  at  breakfast  to  share 
our  egg  and  muffin;  in  moments  of  trouble,  when  death 
visits  our  roof  or  illness  makes  us  dependent  on  the  tend- 
ing hand  of  a  slighted  wife;  in  quiet  talks  with  an  aged 
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mother,  of  the  days  when  we  stood  at  her  knee  with  our 
first  picture-book,  or  wrote  her  loving  letters  from  school 
In  the  man  whose  childhood  has  known  caresses  there  is 
always  a  fibre  of  memory  that  can  be  touched  to  gentle 
issues,,  and  Mr.  Dempster,  whom  you  have  hitherto  seen 
only  as  the  orator  of  the  Eed  Lion,  and  the  drunken 
tyrant  of  a  dreary  midnight  home,  was  the  first-born 
darling  son  of  a  fair  little  mother.  That  mother  was  liv- 
ing still,  and  her  own  large  black  easy-chair,  where  she  sat 
knitting  through  the  live-long  day,  was  now  set  ready  for 
her  at  the  breakfast-table,  by  her  son's  side,  a  sleek  tor- 
toise-shell cat  acting  as  provisional  incumbent. 

"Good  morning,  Mamsey!  Why,  you're  looking  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy  this  morning.  You're  getting  young 
again,"  said  Mr/Dempster,  looking  up  from  his  newspaper 
when  the  little  old  lady  entered.  A  very  little  old  lady  she 
was,  with  a  pale,  scarcely  wrinkled  face*  hair  of  that  pecu- 
liar white  which  tells  that  the  locks  have  once  been  blonde, 
a  natty  pure  white  cap  on  her  head,  and  a  white  shawl 
pinned  over  her  shoulders.  You  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had 
been  a  mignonne  blonde,  strangely  unlike  her  tall,  ugly, 
dingy-complexioned  son;  unlike  her  daughter-in-law,  too, 
whose  large-featured  brunette  beauty  seemed  always  thrown 
into  higher  relief  by  the  white  presence  of  little  Mamsey. 
The  unlikeness  between  Janet  and  her  mother-in-law  went 
deeper  than  outline  and  complexion,  and  indeed  there  was 
little  sympathy  between  them,  for  old  Mrs.  Dempster  had 
not  yet  learned  to  believe  that  her  son,  Eobert,  would 
have  gone  wrong  if  he  had  married  the  right  woman  —  a 
meek  woman  like  herself,  who  would  have  borne  him 
children,  and  been  a  deft,  orderly  housekeeper.  In 
spite  of  Janet's  tenderness  and  attention  to  her,  she  had 
had  little  love  for  her  daughter-in-law  from  the  first,  and 
had  witnessed  the  sad  growth  of  home-misery  through 
long  years,  always  with  a  disposition  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  wife  rather  than  on  the  husband,  and  to  reproach 
Mrs.  Eaynor  for  encouraging  her  daughter's  faults  by  a 
too  exclusive  sympathy.  But  old  Mrs.  Dempster  had 
that  rare  gift  of  silence  and  passivity  which  often  sup- 
plies the  absence  of  mental  strength;  and,  whatever  were 
her  thoughts,  she  said  no  word  to  aggravate  the  domestic 
discord.  Patient  and  mute  she  sat  at  her  knitting  through 
many  a  scene  of  quarrel  and  anguish;  resolutely  she 
appeared  unconscious  of  the  sounds  that  reached  her  ears, 
and  the  facts  sbe  djvnicd  after  she  had  retired  tg  her  bed;. 
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mutely  she  Witnessed  poor  Janet's  faults,  only  registering 
them  as  a  balance  of  excuse  on  the  side  of  her  son.  The 
hard,  astute,  domineering  attorney  was  still  that  little  old 
woman's  pet,  as  he  had  been  when  she  watched  with  tri- 
umphant pride  his  first  tumbling  effort  to  march  alone 
across  the  nursery  floor.  "See  what  a  good  son  he  is  to 
me!"  she  often  thought.  " Never  gave  me  a  harsh  word. 
And  so  he  might  have  been  a  good  husband." 

Oh,  it  is  piteous  —  that  sorrow  of  aged  women!  In 
early  youth,  perhaps,  they  said  to  themselves,  "I  shall  be 
happy  when  I  have  a  husband  to  love  me  best  of  all"; 
then,  when  the  husband  was  too  careless,  "My  child  will 
comfort  me";  then,  through  the  mother's  watching  and 
toil,  "My  child  will  repay  me  all  when  it  grows  up." 
And  at  last,  after  the  long  journey  of  years  has  been 
wearily  traveled  through,  the  mother's  heart  is  weighed 
down  by  a  heavier  burden,  and  no  hope  remains  but  the 
grave. 

But  this  morning  old  Mrs.  Dempster  sat  down  in  her 
easy-chair,  without  any  painful,  suppressed  remembrance 
of  the  preceding  night. 

"I  declare  mammy  looks  younger  than  Mrs.  Crewe,  who 
is  only  sixty-five,"  said  Janet.  "  Mrs.  Crewe  will  come  to 
see  you  to-day,  mammy,  and  tell  you  all  about  her 
trouble*  with  the  Bishop  and  the  collation.  She'll  bring 
her  knitting,  and  you'll  have  a  regular  gossip  together." 

"The  gossip  will  be  all  on  one  side,  then,  for  Mrs. 
Crewe  gets  so  very  deaf,  I  can't  make  her  hear  a  word. 
And  if  I  motion  to  her,  she  always  understands  me 
wrong." 

"Oh,  she  will  have  so  much  to  tell  you  to-day,  you  will 
not  want  to  speak  yourself.  You  who  have  patience 
to  knit  those  wonderful  counterpanes,  mammy,  mus-t  not 
be  impatient  with  dear  Mrs.  Crewe.  Good  old  lady!  I 
can't  bear  her  to  think  she's  ever  tiresome  to  people,  and 
you  know  she's  very  ready  to  fancy  herself  in  the  way.  I 
think  she  would  like  to  shrink  up  to  the  size  of  a  mouse, 
that  she  might  run  about  and  do  people  good  without 
their  noticing  her." 

"It  isn't  patience  I  want,  God  knows;  it's  lungs  to 
speak  loud  enongh.  But  you'll  be  at  home  yourself,  I 
suppose,  this  morning;  and  you  can  talk  to  her  for  me." 

"No,  mammy;  I  promised  poor  Mrs.  Low  me  to  go  and 
sit  with  her.  She's  confined  to  her  room,  and  both  the 
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Miss  Lowmes  are  out;  so  I'm  going  to  read  the  news- 
paper to  her  and  amuse  her." 

"Couldn't  you  go  another  morning?  As  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  that  other  gentleman  are  coming  to  dinner,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  to  stay  at  home.  Can 
you  trust  Betty  to  see  to  everything?  She's  new  to  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  disappoint  Mrs.  Lowme;  I  promised 
her.  Betty  will  do  very  well,  no  fear." 

Old  Mrs.  Dempster  was  silent  after  this,  and  began  to 
sip  her  tea.  The  breakfast  went  on  without  further  con- 
versation for  some  time,  Mr.  Dempster  being  absorbed  in 
the  papers.  At  length,  when  he  was  running  over  the 
advertisements,  his  eye  seemed  to  be  caught  by  something 
that  suggested  a  new  thought  to  him.  He  presently 
thumped  the  table  with  an  air  of  exultation,  and  said, 
turning  to  Janet — 

"  I've  a  capital  idea,  Gypsy!"  (that  was  his  name  for  his 
dark-eyed  wife  when  he  was  in  an  extraordinarily  good 
humor),  "  and  you  shall  help  me.  It's  just  what  you're 
up  to." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Janet,  her  face  beaming  at  the 
sound  of  the  pet  name,  now  heard  so  seldom.  "Anything 
to  do  with  conveyancing?" 

"  It's  a  bit  of  fun  worth  a  dozen  fees — a  plan  for  raising 
a  laugh  against  Tryan  and  his  gang  of  hypocrites." 

"  What  is  it?  Nothing  that  wants  a  needle  and  thead, 
I  hope,  else  I  must  go  and  tease  mother." 

"  No,  nothing  sharper  than  your  wit — except  mine.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is.  We'll  get  up  a  programme  of  the 
Sunday  evening  lecture,  like  a  play-bill,  you  know — 
'  Grand  Performance  of  the  celebrated  Mountebank,'  and 
so  on.  We'll  bring  in  the  Tryanites — old  Landor  and  the 
rest — in  appropriate  characters.  Proctor  shall  print  it, 
and  we'll  circulate  it  in  the  town.  It  will  be  a  capital 
hit." 

"Bravo!"  said  Janet,  clapping  her  hands.  She  would 
just  then  have  pretended  to  like  almost  anything,  in  her 
pleasure  at  being  appealed  to  by  her  husband,  and  she 
really  did  like  to  laugh  at  the  Tryanites.  "We'll  set 
about  it  directly,  and  sketch  It  out  before  you  go  to  the 
office.  I've  got  Tryan's  sermons  up-stairs,  but  I  don't 
think  there's  anything  in  them  we  can  use.  I've  only  just 
looked  into  them;  they're  not  at  all  what  I  expected— dull, 
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stupid  things — nothing  of  the  roaring  fire-and-brimstone 
that  I  expected." 

"Bearing?  Xo;  Tryan's  as  soft  as  a  sucking  dove — one 
of  your  honey-mouthed  hypocrites.  Plenty  of  devil  and 
malice  in  him  though,  I  could  see  that,  while  he  was  talk- 
ing to  the  Bishop;  but  as  smooth  as  a  snake  outside.  He's 
beginning  a  single-handed  fight  with  me,  I  can  see — per- 
suading my  clients  away  from  me.  We  shall  see  who  will 
be  the  first  to  cry  peccavi.  Milby  will  do  better  without 
Mr.  Tryan  than  without  Eobert  Dempster,  I  fancy!  and 
Milby  shall  never  be  flooded  with  cant  as  long  as  I  can 
raise  a  breakwater  against  it.  But  now,  get  the  breakfast 
things  cleared  away,  and  let  us  set  about  the  play-bill. 
Come,  Mamsey,  come  and  have  a  walk  with  me  round  the 
garden,  and  let  us  see  how  the  cucumbers  are  getting  on. 
I've  never  taken  you  round  the  garden  for  an  age.  Come, 
you  don't  want  a  bonnet.  It's  like  walking  in  a  green- 
house this  morning." 

"But  she  will  want  a  parasol,"  said  Janet.  "  There's 
one  on  the  stand  against  the  garden  door,  Robert." 

The  little  old  lady  took  her  son's  arm  with  placid  pleas- 
ure. She  could  barely  reach  it  so  as  to  rest  upon  it,  but 
he  inclined  a  little  toward  her,  and  accommodated  his 
heavy  long-limbed  steps  to  her  feeble  pace.  The  cat  chose 
to  sun  herself  too,  and  walked  close  beside  them,  with  tail 
erect,  rubbing  her  sleek  sides  against  their  legs, — too  well 
fed  to  be  excited  by  the  twittering  birds.  The  garden  was 
of  the  grassy,  shady  kind,  often  seen  attached  to  old  houses 
in  provincial  towns;  the  apple  trees  had  had  time  to  spread 
their  branches  very  wide,  the  shrubs  and  hardy  perennial 
plants  had  grown  into  a  luxuriance  that  required  constant 
trimming  to  prevent  them  from  intruding  on  the  space  for 
walking.  But  the  farther  end,  which  united  with  green 
fields,  was  open  and  sunny. 

It  was  rather  sad,  and  yet  pretty,  to  see  that  little  group 
passing  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunshine,  and  out  of  the 
sunshine  into  the  shadow  again:  sad,  because  this  tender- 
ness of  the  son  for  the  mother  was  hardly  more  than  a 
nucleus  of  healthy  life  in  an  organ  hardening  by  disease, 
because  the  man  who  was  linked  in  this  way  with  an  innocent 
past,  had  become  callous  in  worldliness,  fevered  by  sensual- 
ity, enslaved  by  chance  impulses;  pretty,  because  it  showed 
how  hard  it  is  to  kill  the  deep-down  fibrous  roots  of  human 
love  and  goodness — how  the  man  from  whom  we  make  it 
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our  pride  to  shrink,  has  yet  a  close  brotherhood  with  us 
through  some  of  our  most  sacred  feelings. 

As  they  were  returning  to  the  house,  Junet  met  them, 
and  said,  "Now,  Eobert,  the  writing  things  are  ready.  I 
shall  be  clerk,  and  Mat  Paine  can  copy  it  out  after." 

Mammy  once  more  deposited  in  her  arm  chair,  with  her 
knitting  in  her  hand,  and  the  cat  purring  at  her  elbow, 
Janet  seated  herself  at  the  table,  while  Mr.  Dempster 
placed  himself  near  her,  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  plenti- 
fully suffusing  himself  with  the  inspiring  powder,  began 
to  dictate. 

What  he  dictated,  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  next  day,  Friday,  at  five  o'clock  by  the  sun-dial, 
the  large  bow- window  of  Mrs.  Jerome's  parlor  was  open; 
and  that  lady  herself  was  seated  within  its  ample  semi- 
ejrcle,  having  a  table  before  her  on  which  her  best  tea-tray, 
her  best  china,  and  her  best  urn-rug  had  already  been  stand- 
ing in  readiness  for  half  an  hour.  Mrs.  Jerome's  best  tea- 
service  was  of  delicate  white  fluted  china,  with  gold  sprigs 
upon  it — as  pretty  a  tea-service  as  you  need  wish  to  see, 
and  quite  good  enough  for  chimney  ornaments;  indeed, 
as  the  cups  were  without  handles,  most  visitors  who 
had  the  distinction  of  taking  tea  out  of  them,  wished 
that  such  charming  china  had  already  been  promoted 
to  that  honorary  position.  Mrs.  Jerome  was  like  her 
china,  handsome  and  old-fashioned.  She  was  a  buxom 
lady  of  sixty,  in  an  elaborate  lace  cap  fastened  by  a  frill 
under  her  chin,  a  dark,  well-curled  front  concealing  her 
forehead,  a  snowy  neckerchief  exhibiting  its  ample  folds 
as  far  as  her  waist,  and  a  stiff,  gray  silk  gown.  She  had 
a  clean  damask  napkin  pinned  before  her  to  guard  her 
dress  during  the  process  of  tea-making;  her  favorite  ger- 
aniums in  the  bow-window  were  looking  as  healthy  as  she 
could  desire;  her  own  handsome  portrait,  painted  when  she 
was  twenty  years  younger,  was  smiling  down  on  her  with 
agreeable  flattery;  and  altogether  she  seemed  to  be  in  as 
peaceful  and  pleasant  a  position  as  a  buxom  well-dressed 
elderly  lady  need  desire.  But,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
appearances  were  deceptive.  Her  mind  was  greatly  per- 
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turbed  and  her  temper  ruffled  by  the  fact  that  it  was  more 
than  a  quarter  past  five  even  by  the  losing  timepiece,  that 
it  was  half -past  by  her  large  gold  watch,  which  she  held  in 
her  hand  as  if  she  were  counting  the  pulse  of  the  after- 
noon, and  that,  by  the  kitchen  clock,  which  she  felt  sure  was 
not  an  hour  too  fast,  it  had  already  struck  six.  The  lapse 
of  time  was  rendered  the  more  unendurable  to  Mrs.  Jerome 
by  her  wonder  that  Mr.  Jerome  could  stay  out  in  the 
garden  with  Lizzie  in  that  thoughtless  way,  taking  it  so 
easily  that  tea-time  was  long  past,  and  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  of  getting  down  the  best  tea-things,  Mr.  Tryan 
would  not  come. 

This  honor  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Tryan;  not  at  all 
because  Mrs.  Jerome  had  any  high  appreciation  of  his  doc- 
trine or  of  his  exemplary  activity  as  a  pastor,  but  simply 
because  he  was  a  "  Church  clergyman/'  and  as  such  was 
regarded  by  her  with  the  same  sort  of  exceptional  respect 
that  a  white  woman  who  had  married  a  native  of  the  Soci- 
ety Islands  might  be  supposed  to  feel  toward  a  white- 
skinned  visitor  from  the  land  of  her  youth.  For  Mrs. 
Jerome  had  been  reared  a  Churchwoman,  and  having 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  before  she  was  married,  had  felt- 
the  greatest  repugnance  in  the  first  instance  to  renouncing 
the  religious  forms  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 
"You  know,"  she  said  in  confidence  to  her  Church 
acquaintances,  "I  wouldn't  give  no  ear  at  all  to  Mr. 
Jerome  at  fust;  but  after  all,  I  began  to  think  as  there  was 
a  many  things  worse  nor  goin'  to  chapel;  an'  you'd  better  do 
that  nor  not  pay  your  way.  Mr.  Jerome  had  a  very  pleasant 
manner  with  him,  an'  there  was  niver  another  as  kept  a 
gig,  an'  'ud  make  a  settlement  on  me  like  him,  chapel  or 
no  chapel.  It  seemed  very  odd  to  me  for  a  long  while,  the 
preachin'  without  book,  an'  the  stannin'  up  to  one  long 
prayer,  istid  o'  changin'  your  postur.  But  la!  there's 
nothin'  as  you  mayn't  get  used  to  i'  time;  you  can  al'ys 
sit  dowD,  you  know,  before  the  prayer's  done.  The  min- 
isters say  pretty  nigh  the  same  things  as  the  Church  parsons, 
by  what  I  could  iver  make  out,  an'  we're  out  o'  chapel  i' 
the  mornin'  a  deal  sooner  nor  they're  out  o'  church.  An' 
as  for  pews,  ours  is  a  deal  comfortabler  nor  any  i'  Mil  by 
Church." 

Mrs.  Jerome,  you  perceive,  had  not  a  keen  susceptibil- 
ity to  shades  of  doctrine,  and  it  is  probable  that  after  list- 
ening to  Dissenting  eloquence  for  thirty  years,  she  might 
safely  have  re-entered  the  Establisment  without  performing 
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any  spiritual  quarantine.  Her  mind,  apparently,  was  of 
that  non-porous  flinty  character  which  is  not  in  the  least 
danger  from  surrounding  damp.  But  on  the  question  of 
getting  start  of  the  sun  on  the  day's  business,  and  clearing 
her  conscience  of  the  necessary  sum  of  meals  and  the  con- 
sequent c[ washing  up*'  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
family  might  be  well  in  bed  at  nine,  Mrs.  Jerome  was 
susceptible;  and  the  present  lingering  pace  of  things, 
united  with  Mr.  Jerome's  unaccountable  obliviousness,  was 
not  to  be  borne  any  longer.  So  she  rang  the  bell  for  Sally. 

"Goodness  ijie,  Sally!  go  into  the  garden  an' see  after 
your  master.  Tell  him  it's  goin'  on  for  six,  an'  Mr.  Tryan 
'ull  niver  think  o'  comin'  now,  an'  it's  time  we  got  tea 
over.  An'  he's  lettin'  Lizzie  stain  her  frock,  I  expect, 
among  them  strawberry-beds.  Make  her  come  in  this 
minute." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Jerome  was  tempted  to  linger  in  the 
garden,  for  though  the  house  was  pretty  and  well  deserved 
its  name — "  the  White  House,"  the  tall  damask  roses  that 
clustered  over  the  porch  being  thrown  into  relief  by  rough 
stucco  of  the  most  brilliant  white,  yet  the  garden  and 
orchards  were  Mr.  Jerome's  glory,  as  well  they  might  be; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  had  a  more  innocent 
pride — peace  to  a  good  man's  memory!  all  his  pride  was 
innocent — than  in  conducting  a  hitherto  uninitiated  visitor 
over  his  grounds,  and  making  him  in  some  degree  aware  of 
the  incomparable  advantages  possessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  White  House  in  the  matter  of  red-streaked  apples, 
russets,  northern  greens  (excellent  for  baking),  swan-egg 
pears,  and  early  vegetables,  to  say  nothing  of  flowering 
"  srubs,"  pink  hawthorns,  lavender  bushes  more  than  ever 
Mrs.  Jerome  could  use,  and,  in  short,  a  superabundance  of 
everything  that  a  person  retired  from  business  could  desire 
to  possess  himself  or  to  share  with  his  friends.  The  gar- 
Jen  was  one  of  th.ose  old-fashioned  paradises  which  hardly 
exist  any  longer  except  as  memories  of  our  childhood:  no 
imical  separation  between  flower  and  kitchen  garden  there; 
no  monotony  of  enjoyment  for  one  sense  to  the  exclusion 
of  another;  but  a  charming  paradisiacal  mingling  of  all 
that  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food.  The  rich 
flower-border  running  along  every  walk,  with  its  endless 
succession  of  spring  flowers,  anemones,  auriculas,  wall- 
flowers, sweet-williams,  campanulas,  snapdragons,  and 
tiger-lilies,  had  its  taller  beauties,  such  as  moss  and 
Provence  roses,  varied  with  espalier  apple-trees;  the  crim- 
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son  of  a  carnation  was  carried  out  in  the  lurking  crimson 
of  the  neighboring  strawberry-beds;  you  gathered  a  moss- 
rose  one  moment  and  a  bunch  of  currants  the  next;  you 
were  in  a  delicious  fluctuation  between  the  scent  of  jas- 
mine and  the  juice  of  gooseberries.  Then  what  a  high 
wall  at  one  end,  flanked  by  a  summer-house  so  lofty,  that 
after  ascending  its  long  flight  of  steps  you  could  see  per- 
fectly well  there  was  no  view  worth  looking  at;  what 
alcoves  and  garden-seats  in  all  directions;  and  along  one 
side,  what  a  hedge,  tall,  and  firm,  and  unbroken,  like  a 
green  wall!  • 

It  was  near  this  hedge  that  Mr.  Jerome  was  standing 
when  Sally  found  him.  He  had  set  down  the  basket  of 
strawberries  on  the  gravel,  and  had  lifted  up  little  Lizzie 
m  his  arms  to  look  at  a  bird's  nest.  Lizzie  peeped,  and 
then  looked  at  her  grandpa  with  round  blue  eyes,  and  then 
peeped  again. 

"D'ye  see  it,  Lizzie?''  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  in  return,  putting  her  lips  very 
near  grandpa's  face.  At  this  moment  Sally  appeared. 

"Eh,  eh,  Sally,  what's  the  matter?  Is  Mr.  Tryan 
come?" 

"  No,  sir,  an'  Missis  says  she's  sure  he  won't  come  now, 
an'  she  wants  you  to  come  in  an'  hev  tea.  Dear  heart, 
Miss  Lizzie,  you've  stained  your  pinafore,  an'  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it's  gone  through  to  your  frock.  There'll  be 
fine  work!  Come  alonk  wi'  me,  do." 

"Nay,  nay,  nay,  we've  done  no  harm,  we've  done  no 
harm,  hev  we,  Lizzie?  The  wash-tub 'ull  make  all  right 
again." 

Sally,  regarding  the  wash-tub  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  looked  sourly  serious,  and  hurried  away  with  Lizzie, 
who  trotted  submissively  along,  her  little  head  in  eclipse 
under  a  large  nankin  bonnet,  while  Mr.  Jerome  followed 
leisurely  with  his  full  broad  shoulders  in  rather  a  stooping 
posture,  and  his  large  good-natured  features  and  white 
locks  shaded  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"Mr.  Jerome,  I  wonder  at  you,"  said  Mrs.  Jerome,  in  a 
tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  evidently  sustained  by  a 
deep  sense  of  injury,  as  her  husband  opened  the  parlor 
door.  "  When  will  you  leave  off  invitin'  people  to  meals 
an'  not  lettin'  'em  know  the  time?  I'll  answer  for't,  you 
niver  said  a  word  to  Mr.  Tryan  as  we  should  take  tea  at 
five  o'clock  It's  just  like  you!" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Susan,"  answered  her  husband,  in  a  sooth- 
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ing  tone,  "there's  nothin'  amiss.  I  told  Mr.  Tryan  as 
we  took  tea  at  five  punctial;  mayhap  summat's  a-detainin' 
on  him.  He's  a  deal  to  do,  an'  to  think  on,  remember." 

"Why,  it's  struck  six  i'  the  kitchen  a'ready.  It's  non- 
sense to  look  for  him  comin'  now.  So  you  may's  well  ring 
for  th'  urn.  Now  Sally's  got  th'  heater  in  the  fire,  we 
may's  well  hev  th'  urn  in,  though  he  doesn't  come.  I  niver 
see'd  the  like  o'  you,  Mr.  Jerome,  for  axin'  people  anj 
givin'  me  trouble  o'  gettin'  things  down  an'  hevin'  crum- 
pets made,  an'  after  all  they  don't  come.  I  shall  hev  to 
wash  every  one  o'  these  tea-things  myself,  for  there's  no 
trustin'  Sally — she'd  break  a  fortin'  i'  crockery  i'  no  time! " 

"But  why  will  you  give  .yourself  sich  trouble,  Susan? 
Our  everyday  tea-things  would  ha'  done  as  well  for  Mr. 
Tryan,  an'  there're  a  deal  convenenter  to  hold." 

"Yes,  that's  just  your  way,  Mr.  Jerome,  you're  al'ys 
a-findin'  faut  wi'  my  chany,  because  I  bought  it  myself 
afore  I  was  married.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  knowed  how 
to  choose  chany  if  I  didn't  know  how  to  choose  a  husband. 
An'  where's  Lizzie?  You've  niver  left  her  i'  the  garden 
by  herself,\with  her  white  frock  on  an'  clean  stockins?" 

"Be  easy,  my  dear  Susan,  be  easy;  Lizzie's  come  in  wi' 
Sally,  She's  hevin'  her  pinafore  took  off,  I'll  be  bound. 
Ah!  there's  Mr.  Tryan  a-comin'  through  the  gate/' 

Mrs.  Jerome  began  hastily  to  adjust  her  damask  napkin 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  for  the  reception  of 
the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Jerome  went  out  to  meet  his  guest, 
whom  he  greeted  outside  the  door. 

"Mr.  Tryan,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tryan?  Welcome  to 
the  White  House!  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir— I'm  glad  to 
see  you." 

If  you  had  heard  the  tone  of  mingled  goodwill,  venera- 
tion and  condolence  in  which  this  greeting  was  uttered, 
even  without  seeing  the  face  that  completely  liarmoni/cd 
with  it,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  inferring  the 
ground-notes  of  Mr.  Jerome's  character.  To  a  fine  ear 
that  tone  said  as  plainly  as  possible— "  Whatever  recom- 
mends itself  to  me,  Thomas  Jerome,  as  piety  and  good- 
ness, shall  have  my  love  and  honor.  Ah,  friends,  this 
pleasant  world  is  a  sad  one,  too,  isn't  it?  Let  us  help  one 
another,  let  us  help  one  another."  And  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  this  basis  of  character,  not  at  all  from  any  clear 
and  precise  doctrinal  discrimination,  that  Mr.  Jerome  had 
very  early  in  life  become  a  Dissenter.  In  his  boyish  days  he 
bad  been  thrown  where  Dissent  seemed  to  have  the  balance  o£ 
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piety,  purity  and  good  works  on  its  side,  and  to  become  a 
Dissenter  seemed  to  him  identical  with  choosing  God  instead 
of  mammon.  That  race  of  Dissenters  is  extinct  in  these 
days,  whqn  opinion  has  got  far  ahead  of  feeling,  and  every 
chapel-going  youth  can  fill  our  ears  with  the  advantages  of 
the  Voluntary  system,  the  corruptions  of  a  State  Church, 
and  the  Scriptural  evidence  that  the  first  Christians  were 
Congregationalists.  Mr.  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  this 
theoretic  basis  for  Dissent,  and  in  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
polemical  discussion  he  had  not  gone  further  than  to  ques- 
tion whether  a  Christian  man  was  bound  in  conscience  to 
distinguish  Christmas  and  Easter  by  any  peculiar  observ- 
ance beyond  the  eating  of  mince-pies  and  cheese-cakes.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  all  seasons  were  alike  good  for  thanking 
God;  departing  from  evil  and  doing  well,  whereas  it  might 
be  desirable  to  restrict  the  period  for  indulging  in  unwhole- 
some forms  of  pastry.  Mr.  Jerome's  dissent  being  of  this 
simple,  non-polemical  kind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  report  he  heard  of  Mr.  Tryan  as  a  good  man  and  a 
powerful  preacher,  who  was  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  been  enough  to  attract  him  to  the  Paddiford 
Church,  and  that  having  felt  himself  more  edified  there 
than  he  had  of  late  been  under  Mr.  Stickney's  dis- 
courses at  Salem,  he  had  driven  thither  repeatedly  in 
the  Sunday  afternoons,  and'  had  sought  an  opportunity 
of  making  Mr.  Tryan's  acquaintance. 

The  evening  lecture  was  a  subject  of  warm  interest  with 
him,  and  the  opposition  Mr.  Tryan  met  with  gave  that 
interest  a  strong  tinge  of  partisanship;  for  there  was  a  store 
of  irascibility  in  Mr.  Jerome's  nature  which  must  find  a 
vent  somewhere,  and  in  so  kindly  and  upright  a  man  could 
only  find  it  in  indignation  against  those  whom  he  held  to 
be  enemies  of  truth  and  goodness.  Mr.  Tryan  had  not 
hitherto  been  to  the  White  House,  but  yesterday,  meeting 
Mr.  Jerome  in  the  street,  he  had  at  once  accepted  the 
invitation  to  tea,  saying  there  was  something  he  wished  to 
talk  about.  He  appeared  worn  and  fatigued  now,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Jerome,  threw  himself  into 
a  chair  and  looked  out  on  the  pretty  garden  with  an  air  of 
relief. 

"  What  a  nice  place  you  have  here,  Mr.  Jerome!  I've 
not  seen  anything  so  quiet  and  pretty  since  I  came  to 
Milby.  On  Paddiford  Common,  where  I  live,  you  know, 
the  bushes  are  all  sprinkled  with  soot,  and  there's  never 
any  quiet  except  in  the  dead  of  night," 
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"Dear  heart!  dear  heart!  That's  very  bad— and  for 
you,  too,  as  hev  to  study.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you 
to  be  somewhere  more  out  i'  the  country  like?" 

"  Oh,  no!  I  should  lose  so  much  time  in  going  to  and 
fro;  and  besides,  I  like  to  be  among  the  people.  I've  no 
face  to  go  and  preach  resignation  to  those  poor  things  in 
their  smoky  air  and  comfortless  homes,  when  I  come 
straight  from  every  luxury  myself.  There  are  many  things 
quite  lawful  for  other  men,  which  a  clergyman  must  forego 
if  he  would  do  any  good  in  a  manufacturing  population 
like  this." 

Here  the  preparations  for  tea  were  crowned  by  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  Lizzie  and  the  crumpet.  It  is  a 
pretty  surprise,  when  one  visits  an  elderly  couple,  to 
see  a  little  figure  enter  in  a  white  frock  with  a  blond  head 
as  smooth  as  satin,  round  blue  eyes  and  a  cheek  like  an 
apple-blossom.  A  toddling  little  girl  is  a  centre  of  com- 
mon feeling  which  makes  the  most  dissimilar  people 
understand  each  other;  and  Mr.  Tryan  looked  at  Lizzie 
with  that  quiet  pleasure  which  is  always  genuine. 

"Here  we  are,  here  we  are!"  said  proud  grandpapa. 
"  You  didn't  think  we'd  got  such  a  little  gell  as  this,  did 
you,  Mr.  Tryan?  Why,  it  seems  but  th'  other  day  since 
her  mother  was  just  such  another.  This  is  our  little  Lizzie, 
this  is.  Come  an'  shake  hands  wi'  Mr.  Tryau,  Lizzie; 
come." 

Lizzie  advanced  without  hesitation  and  put  out  one 
hand,  while  she  fingered  her  coral  necklace  with  the  other, 
and  looked  up  into  Mr.  Tryan's  face  with  a  reconnoitring 
gaze.  He  stroked  the  satin  head  and  said  in  his  gentlest 
voice,  "How  do  you  do,  Lizzie?  will  you  give  me  a  kiss?" 
She  put  up  her  little  bud  of  a  mouth,  and  then  retreating 
a  little  and  glancing  down  at  her  frock,  said — 

"  Dit  id  my  noo  fock.  I  put  it  on  tod  you  wad  toming. 
Tally  taid  you  wouldn't  'ook  at  it." 

"Hush,  hush,  Lizzie!  little  gells  must  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Jerome;  while  grandpapa,  winking  signifi- 
cantly, and  looking  radiant  with  delight  at  Lizzie's  extra- 
ordinary promise  of  cleverness,  set  her  up  on  her  high 
cane-chair  by  the  side  of  grandma,  who  lost  no  time  in 
shielding  the  beauties  of  the  new  frock  with  a  napkin. 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Tryan,"  said  Mr.  Jerome,  in  a  very 
serious  tone,  when  tea  had  been  distributed,  "let  me  hear 
how  you're  a-goin'  on  about  the  lectur.  When  I  was  i' 
the  town  yesterday,  I  beared  as  there  was  pessecutin* 
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schemes  a-bein'  laid  again'  you.  I  fear  me  those  raskilLi 
'11  mek  things  very  onpleasant  to  you." 

"I've  no  doubt  they  will  attempt  it;  indeed,  I  quite 
expect  there  will  be  a  regular  mob  got  up  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  there  was  when  the  delegates  returned,  on  purposu 
to  annoy  me  and  the  congregation  on  our  way  to  church." 

"  Ah,"  they're  capible  o'  anything,  such  men  as  Demp- 
ster an'  Budd;  an'Tomlinson  backs  'em  wi'  money,  though 
he  can't  wi'  brains.  However,  Dempster's  lost  one  client 
by  his  wicked  doins,  an'  I'm  deceived  if  he  won't  lose  more 
nor  one.  I  little  thought,  Mr.  Tryan,  when  I  put  my 
affairs  into  his  hands  twenty  'ear  ago  this  Michaelmas,  as 
he  was  to  turn  out  a  pessecutor  o'  religion.  I  niver  lighted 
on  a  cliverer,  promisiner  young  man  nor  he  was  then. 
They  talked  of  his  bein'  fond  of  a  extry  glass  now  an'  then, 
but  niver  nothin'  like  what  he's  come  to  since.  An'  it's 
head-piece  you  must  look  for  in  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Tryan,  it's 
head-piece.  His  wife,  too,  wasal'ys  an  uncommon  favorite 
o'  mine — poor  thing!  I  hear  sad  stories  about  her  now. 
But  she's  druv  to  it,  she's  druv  to  it,  Mr.  Tryan.  A  tender- 
hearted woman  to  the  poor,  she  is,  as  iver  lived;  an'  as 
pretty-spoken  a  woman  as  you  need  wish  to  talk  to.  Yes! 
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my  affairs.     It   may  put   me   t'   inconvenience,    but    I'll 
encourage  no  man  as  pessecutes  religion." 

"  He  is  evidently  the  brain  and  hand  of  the  persecution," 
said  Mr.  Tryan.  "  There  may  be  a  strong  feeling  against 
me  in  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants — it  must  be  so 
from  the  great  ignorance  of  spiritual  things  in  this  place. 
But  I  fancy  there  would  have  been  no  formal  opposition  to 
the  lecture,  if  Dempster  had  not  planned  it.  I  am  not 
myself  the  least  alarmed  at  anything  he  can  do;  he  will 
find  I  am  not  to  be  cowed  or  driven  away  by  insult  or 
personal  danger.  God  has  sent  me  to  this  place,  and  by 
His  blessing,  111  not  shrink  from  anything  I  may  have  to 
encounter  in  doing  His  work  among  the  people.  But  I 
feel  it  right  to  call  on  all  those  who  know  the  value  of  the 
Gospel,  to  stand  by  me  publicly.  I  think — and  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  agrees  with  me — that  it  will  be  well  for  my  friends  to 
proceed  with  me  in  a  body  to  the  church  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. Dempster,  you  know,  has  pretended  that  almost  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  lecture. 
I  wish  that  falsehood  to  be  visibly  contradicted, 
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What  do  you  think  of  the  plan?  I  have  to-day  been  to 
see  several  of  my  friends,  who  will  make  a  point  of  being 
there  to  accompany  me,  and  will  communicate  with  others 
on  the  subject." 

"I'll  make  one,  Mr.  Tryan,  I'll  make  one.  You  shall 
not  be  wantin'  in  any  support  as  I  can  give.  Before  you 
come  to  it,  sir,  Milby  was  a  dead  an'  dark  place;  you  are 
the  fust  man  i'  the  Church  to  my  knowledge  as  has  brought 
the  word  o'  God  home  to  the  people;  an'  I'll  stan'  by  you, 
sir,  I'll  stan'  by  you.  I'm  a  Dissenter,  Mr.  Tryan;  I've 
been  a  Dissenter  ever  sin'  I  was  fifteen  'ear  old;  but  show 
me  good  i'  the  Church,  an'  I'm  a  Churchman  too.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  lived  at  Tilston;  you  mayn't  know  the 
place;  the  best  part  o'  the  land  there  belonged  to  Squire 
Sandeman;  he'd  a  club-foot,  had  Squire  Sandeman  —  lost 
a  deal  o'  money  by  canal  shares.  Well,  sir,  as  I  was 
sayin',  I  lived  at  Tilston,  an'  the  rector  there  was  a  terri- 
ble drinkin',  fox-huntin'  man;  you  niver  see'd  such  a 
parish  i'  your  time  for  wickedness;  Milby's  nothin'  to  it. 
Well,  sir,  my  father  was  a  workin'  man,  an'  couldn't  afford 
to  gi'  me  ony  eddication,  so  I  went  to  a  night-school  as  was 
kep  by  a  Dissenter,  one  Jacob  Wright;  an'  it  was  from 
that  man,  sir,  as  I  got  my  little  schoolin'  an'  my  knowl- 
edge o'  religion.  I  went  to  chapel  wi' Jacob  —  he  was  a 
good  man,  was  Jacob  —  an'  to  chapel  I've  been  iver  since. 
But  I'm  no  enemy  o'  the  Church,  sir,  when  the  Church 
brings  light  to  the  ignorant  an'  the  sinful;  an'  that's  what 
you're  a-doin',  Mr.  Tryan.  Yes,  sir,  I'll  stan'  by  ytm.  I'll 
go  to  church  wi'  you  o'  Sunday  evenin'." 

"You'd  far  better  stay  at  home,  Mr.  Jerome,  if  I  may 
give  my  opinion,"  interposed  Mrs.  Jerome.  It's  not  as  I 
hevn't'ivery  respect  for  you,  Mr.  Tryan,  but  Mr.  Jerome 
'nil  do  you  no  good  by  his  interferin'.  Dissenters  are  not 
at  all  looked  on  i'  Milby,  an'  he's  as  nervous  as  iver  he  can 
be;  he'll  come  back  as  ill  as  ill,  an'  niver  let  me  hev  a 
wink  o'  sleep  all  night." 

Mrs.  Jerome  had  been  frightened  at  the  mention  of  a 
mob,  and  her  retrospective  regard  for  the  religious  com- 
munion of  her  yonth  by  no  means  inspired  her  with  the 
temper  of  a  martyr.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  tender  and  grieved  remonstrance,  which 
might  have  been  that  of  the  patient  patriarch  on  the 
memorable  occasion  when  he  rebuked  his  wife. 

"Susan,  Susan,  let  me  beg  on  you  not  to  oppose  me, 
and  put  stumblin'-blocks  i'  the  way  o'  doin'  what's  right. 
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I  can't  give  up  my  conscience,  let  me  give  up  what  else  I 
may. " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  feeling  slightly  uncomforta- 
ble, "since  you  are  not  very  strong,  my  dear  sir,  it  will  be 
well,  as  Mrs.  Jerome  suggests,  that  you  should  not  run 
the  risk  of  any  excitement." 

"Say  no  more,  Mr.  Tryan.  I'll  stan'  by  you,  sir.  It's 
my  duty.  It's  the  cause  o'  God,  sir;  it's  the  cause  o' 
God." 

Mr.  Tryan  obeyed  his  impulse  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, and  put  out  his  hand  to  the  white-haired  old  man, 
saying,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome,  thank  you." 

Mr.  Jerome  grasped  the  proffered  hand  in  silence,  and 
then  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  casting  a  regretful 
look  at  his  wife,  which  seemed  to  say,  "Why  don't  you 
feel  with  me  Susan?" 

The  sympathy  of  this  simple-minded  old  man  was  more 
precious  to  Mr.  Tryan  than  any  mere  onlooker  could  have 
imagined.  To  persons  possessing  a  great  deal  of  that 
facile  psychology  which  prejudges  individuals  by  means  of 
formulae,  and  casts  them,  without  further  trouble,  into 
duly  lettered  pigeon-holes,  the  Evangelical  curate  might 
seem  to  be  doing  simply  what  all  other  men  like  to  do — 
carrying  out  objects  which  were  identified  not  only  with 
his  theory,  which  is  but  a  kind  of  secondary  egoism,  but 
also  with  the  primary  egoism  of  his  feelings.  Opposition 
may  become  sweet  to  a  man  when  he  has  christened  it  perse- 
cution: a  self -obtrusive,  over-hasty  reformer  complacently 
disclaiming  all  merit,  while  his  friends  call  him  a  martyr, 
has  not  in  reality  a  career  the  most  arduous  to  the  fleshly 
mind.  But  Mr.  Tryan  was  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
gratuitous  martyr.  With  a  power  of  persistence  which  had 
been  often  blamed  as  obstinacy,  he  had  an  acute  sensibility 
to  the  very  hatred  or  ridicule  he  did  not  flinch  from  pro- 
voking. Every  form  of  disapproval  jarred  him  painfully; 
and,  though  he  fronted  his  opponents  manfully,  and  often 
with  considerable  warmth  of  temper,  he  had  no  pugna- 
cious pleasure  in  contest.  It  was  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  nature  to  be  too  keenly  alive  to  every  harsh  wind  of 
opinion;  to  wince  under  the  frowns  of  the  foolish;  to  be 
irritated  by  the  injustice  of  those  who  could  not  possiby 
have  the  elements  indispensable  for  judging  him  rightly; 
and  with  all  this  acute  sensibility  to  blame,  this  depend- 
ence on  sympathy,  he  had  for  years  been  constrained  into 
a  position  of  antagonism.  No  wonder,  then,  that  good 
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old  Mr.  Jerome's  cordial  words  were  balm  to  him.  He 
had  often  been  thankful  to  an  old  woman  for  saying  "  God 
bless  you";  to  a  little  child  for  smiling  at  him;  to  a  dog 
for  submitting  to  be  patted  by  him. 

Tea  being  over  by  this  time,  Mr.  Tryan  proposed  a  walk 
in  the  garden  as  a  means  of  disipating  all  recollection  of 
the  recent  conjugal  dissidence.  Little  Lizzie's  appeal, 
'*  Me  go,  grandpa! "  could  not  be  rejected,  so  she  was  duly 
bonneted  and  pinafored,  and  then  they  turned  out  into 
the  evening  sunshine.  Not  Mrs.  Jerome,  however;  she 
had  a  deeply-meditated  plan  of  retiring  ad  interim  to  the 
kitchen  and  washing  up  the  best  tea-things,  as  a  mode  of 
getting  forward  with  the  sadly-retarded  business  of  the  day. 
"This  way,  Mr.  Tryan,  this  way,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man; "I  must  take  you  to  my  pastur  fust,  an' show  you 
our  cow  —  the  best  milker  i'  the  county.  An'  see  here  at 
these  back-buildins,  how  convenent  the  dairy  is;  I  planned 
it  ivery  bit  myself.  An'  here  I've  got  my  little  carpenter's 
shop  an'  my  blacksmith's  shop;  I  do  no  end  o'  jobs  here 
myself.  I  niver  could  bear  to  be  idle,  Mr.  Tryan;  I  must 
al'ys  be  at  some  thin'  or  other.  It  was  time  for  me  to  lay 
by  business  and  mek  room  for  younger  folks.  I'd  got 
money  enough,  wi'  only  one  daughter  to  leave  it  to,  an'  I 
says  to  myself,  says  I,  it's  time  to  leave  off  moitherin' 
myself  wi'  this  world  so  much,  an'  give  more  time  to 
thinkin'  of  another.  But  there's  a  many  hours  atween 
gettin'  up  an'  lyin'  down,  an'  thoughts  are  no  cumber; 
you  can  move  about  wr  a  good  many  on  'em  in  your  head. 
See,  here's  the  pastur." 

A  very  pretty  pasture  it  was,  where  the  large-spotted 
short-horned  cow  quietly  chewed  the  cud  as  she  lay  and 
looked  sleepily  at  her  admirers — a  daintily-trimmed  hedge 
all  round,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  mountain-ash  or  a 
cherry-tree. 

"  I've  a  good  bit  more  land  besides  this,  worth  your 
while  to  look  at,  but  mayhap  it's  further  nor  you'd  like  to 
walk  now.  Bless  you !  I've  welly  an  acre  o'  potato-ground 
yonders;  I've  a  good  big  family  to  supply,  you  know." 
(Here  Mr.  Jerome  winked  and  smiled  significantly.)  "An' 
that  puts  me  i'  mind,  Mr.  Tryan,  o'  sommat  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you.  Clergymen  like  you,  I  know,  see  a  deal  more 
poverty  an'  that,  than  other  folks,  an'  hev  a  many  claims 
on  'em  more  nor  they  can  well  meet;  an'  if  you'll  mek  use 
o'  my  purse  any  time,  or  let  me  know  where  I  can  be  o' 
any  help,  I'll  tek  it  very  kind  on  you." 

QQ 
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"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome,  I  will  do  so,  I  promise  you. 
I  saw  a  sad  case  yesterday;  a  collier — a  fine  broad-chested 
fellow  about  thirty — was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  in 
the  Paddiford  colliery.  I  was  in  one  of  the  cottages  near, 
when  they  brought  him  home  on  a  door,  and  the  shriek  of 
the  wife  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since.  There 
are  three  little  children.  Happily  the  woman  has  her 
loom,  so  she  will  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse; 
but  she  looks  very  delicate." 

"  Give  me  her  name,  Mr.  Tryan,"  said  Mr.  Jftrome, 
drawing  out  his  pocket-book.  "  Fll  call  an'  see  her." 

Deep  was  the  fountain  of  pity  in  the  good  old  man's 
heart!  He  often  ate  his  dinner  stintingly,  oppressed  by  the 
thought  that  there  were  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
no  dinner  to  sit  down  to,  and  would  relieve  his  mind  by 
going  out  in  the  afternoon  to  look  for  some  need  that  he 
could  supply,  some  honest  struggle  in  which  he  could  lend 
a  helping  hand.  That  any  living  being  should  want,  was 
his  chief  sorrow;  that  any  rational  being  should  waste,  was 
the  next.  Sally,  indeed,  having  been  scolded  by  master 
for  a  too  lavish  use  of  sticks  in  lighting  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  various  instances  of  recklessness  with  regard  to  candle- 
ends,  considered  him  "as  mean  as  aenythink;"  but  he 
had  as  kindly  a  warmth  as  the  morning  sunlight,  and,  like 
the  sunlight,  his  goodness  shone  on  all  that  came  in  his 
way,  from  the  saucy,  rosy-cheeked  lad  whom  he  delighted 
to  make  happy  with  a  Christmas  box,  to  the  pallid 
sufferers  up  dim  entries,  languishing  under  the  tardy  death 
of  want  and  misery. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Mr.  Tryan  to  listen  to  the  simple 
cnat  of  the  old  man — to  walk  in  the  shade  of  the  incom- 
parable orchard,  and  hear  the  story  of  the  crops  yielded 
by  the  red-streaked  apple-tree,  and  the  quite  embarrassing 
plentifulness  of  the  summer-pears  —  to  drink-in  the  sweet 
evening  breath  of  the  garden,  as  they  sat  in  the  alcove — and 
so,  for  a  short  interval,  to  feel  the  strain  of  his  pastoral 
task  relaxed. 

Perhaps  he  felt  the  return  to  that  task  through  the 
dusty  roads  all  the  more  painfully,  perhaps  something  in 
that  quiet  shady  home  had  reminded  him  of  the  time 
before  he  had  taken  on  him  the  yoke  of  self-denial.  The 
strongest  heart  will  faint  sometimes  under  the  feeling  that 
enemies  are  bitter,  and. that  friends  only  know  half  its 
sorrows.  The  most  resolute  soul  will  now  and  then  cast 
back  a  yearning  look  in  treading  the  rough  mountain- 
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path,  away  from  the  greensward  and-  laughing  voices  of 
the  valley.  However  it  was,  in  the  nine  o'clock  twilight 
that  evening,  when  Mr.  Tryan  had  entered  his  small  study 
and  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
chair  before  his  writing-table,  and,  heedless  of  the  papers 
there,  leaned  his  face  low  on  his  hand,  and  moaned 
heavily. 

It  is  apt  to  be  so  in  this  life,  I  think.  While  we  are 
coldly  discussing  a  man's  career,  sneering  at  his  mistakes, 
blaming  his  rashness,  and  labelling  his  opinions—"  Evan- 
gelical and  narrow,"  or  "Latitudmarian  and  Pantheistic," 
or  "  Anglican  and  supercilious"— that  man,  in  his  solitude, 
is  perhaps  shedding  hot  tears  because  his  sacrifice  is  a  hard 
one,  because  strength  and  patience1  are  failing  him  to 
speak  the  difficult  word,  and  do  the  difficult  deed. 


\ 

MR.  TRYAN  showed  no  such  symptoms  of  weakness  on 
the  critical  Sunday.  He  unhesitatingly  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  be  taken  to  church  in  Mr.  Lander's 
carriage  —  a  proposition  which  that  gentleman  made  as  an 
amendment  on  the  original  plan,  when  the  rumors  of 
meditated  insult  became  alarming.  Mr.  Tryan  declared 
he  would  have  no  precautions  taken,  but  would  simply 
trust  in  God  and  his  good  cause.  Some  of  his  more 
timid  friends  thought  this  conduct  rather  defiant  than 
wise,  and  reflecting  that  a  mob  has  great  talents  for  im- 
promptu, and  that  legal  redress  is  imperfect  satisfaction 
for  having  one's  head  broken  with  a  brickbat,  were  begin- 
ning to-  question  their  consciences  very  closely  as  to 
whether  it  was  not  a  duty  they  owed  to  their  families  to 
stay  at  home  on  Sunday  evening.  These  timorous  per- 
sons, however,  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  the  generality 
of  Mr.  Tryan's  friends  and  hearers  rather  exulted  in  an 
opportunity  of  braving  insult  for  the  sake  of  a  preacher 
to  whom  they  were  attached  on  personal  as  well  as 
doctrinal  grounds.  Miss  Pratt  spoke  of  Grimmer,  Eidley, 
and  Latimer,  and  observed  that  the  present  crisis  afforded 
an  occasion  for  emulating  their  heroism  even  in  these 
degenerate  times;  while  less  highly  instructed  persons, 
whose  memories  were  not  well  stored  with  precedents, 
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simply  expressed  their  determination,  as  Mr.  Jerome  had 
done,  to  "stan'  by"  the  preacher  and  his  cause,  believing 
it  to  be  the  "cause  of  God." 

One  Sunday  evening,  then,  at  a  quarter  past  six,  Mr. 
Tryan,  setting  out  from  Mr.  Landor's  with  a  party  of  his 
friends  who  had  assembled  there,  was  soon  joined  by  two 
other  groups  from  Mr.  Pratt's  and  Mr.  Dunn's;  and  stray 
persons  on  their  way  to  church  naturally  falling  into  rank 
behind  this  leading  file,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  Orchard  Street,  Mr.  Tryau's  friends  formed  a 
considerable  procession,  walking  three  or  four  abreast.  It 
was  in  Orchard  Street,  and  toward  the  church  gates,  that 
the  chief  crowd  was  collected;  and  at  Mr.  Dempster's 
drawing-room  win,dow,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  more  select 
assembly  of  Anti-Tryanites  were  gathered  to  witness  the 
entertaining  spectacle  of  the  Tryanites  walking  to  church 
amidst  the  jeers  and  hootings  of  the  crowd. 

To  prompt  the  popular  wit  with  appropriate  sobriquets, 
numerous  copies  of  Mr.  Dempster's  play-bill  were  posted 
on  the  walls,  in  suitably  large  and  emphatic  type.  As  it 
is  possible  that  the  most  industrious  collector  of  mural 
literature  may  not  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  this  production,  which  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  preserved  amongst  the  materials  of  our  provincial 
religious  history,  I  subjoin  a  faithful  copy. 

GRAND    ENTERTAINMENTIII 
To  be  given  at  Milby  on  Sunday  evening  next,  by  the 

FAMOUS  COMEDIAN,  TRY-IT-ON ! 
And  bis  first-rate  Company,  including  not  only  an 

UNPARALLELED  CAST  FOB  COMEDY! 
But  a  Large  Collection  of  reclaim<KL  and  Converted  Animals; 

Among  the  rest 

A  Bear,  who  used  to  dance! 

A  Parrot,  once  given  to  swearing!! 

A  Polygamous  Pig!!! 

and 
A  Monkey  who  used  to  catch  fleas  on  a  Sunday  Hit 

Together  with  a 

Pair  of  regenerated  LINNETS  ! 

With  an  entirely  new  song,  and  plumage. 

MB.  TBY-IT-ON 

Will  first  pass  through  the  streets,  in  procession,  wit^i  his  unrivaled  Com- 
pany, warranted  to  have  their  eyes  turned  up  higher,  and  the  corners  of 
their  mouths  turned  down  lower,  than  any  other  company  of  Mountebank 
in  this  circuit  J 
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AFTER   WHICH 

The  Theatre  will  be  opened,  and  the  entertainment  will 
commence  at  HALF-PAST  Six, 

When  will  be  presented 

A  piece,  never  before  performed  on  any  stage,  entitled, 
THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING; 

or 
THE  METHODIST  IN  A  MASK. 

Mr.  Boanerges  Soft  Sawder,         .          .          .          Mr.  TRY-IT-ON. 
Old  Ten-per-cent  Godly,     ....          Mr.  GANDER. 

Dr.  Feedemup, Mr.  Toxic. 

Mr.  Lime-Twig  Lady-winner,       .          .          •          Mr.  TRY-IT-ON. 
Miss  Piety  Bait-the-hook,        .          .          .          Miss  TONIC. 

Angelica, Miss  SEKAPHINA  TONIC. 

After  which 

A  miscellaneous  Musical  Interlude,  commencing  with 

The  Lamentations  of  Jerom-iah! 

In  nasal  recitative. 

To  be  followed  by 

The  favorite  Cackling  Quartette, 

by 

Two  Hen-birds  who  are  no  chickens! 
The  well-known  counter-tenor,  Mr.  Done,  and  a  Gander, 
lineally  descended  from  the  Goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  I 

To  conclude  with  a 
,  GRAND  CHORUS  by  the 

Entire  Orchestra  of  Converted  Animals.'! 

But  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  (from  illness)  of  the  Bulldog,  who 
has  left  off  fighting,  Mr.  Tonic  has  kindly  undertaken,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  supply  the  "  bark ! " 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  a 

Screaming  Farce  of 
THE   PULPIT   SNATCHER. 

Mr.  Saintly  Smooth-Face,         ....  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON\ 

Mr.  Worming  Sneaker,   .....  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  ! ! 

Mr.  All-grace  No-works,  ....  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  ! ! ! 

Mr.  Elect-and-Chosen  Apewell  .          .          .  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  ! ! ! ! 

Mr.  Malevolent  Prayerful,        ....  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  ! !  I !  1 

Mr.  Foist-himself -every where,  .          .          .  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  !!!!!!! 

Mr.  Flout-the-aged  Upstart,     ....  Mr.  TRY-IT-ON  !!  1 1 1 J 

on  Free.     A  Collection  will  be  made  at  the  DporSf 
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This  satire,  though  it  presents  the  keenest  edge  of 
Milby  wit,  does  not  strike  you  as  lacerating,  I  imagine. 
But  hatred  is  like  fire — it  makes  even  light  rubbish  deadly. 
And  Mr.  Dempster's  sarcasms  were  not  merely  visible  on 
the  walls;  they  were  reflected  in  the  derisive  glances, 
and  audible  in  the  jeering  voices  of  the  crowd.  Through 
this  pelting  shower  of  nicknames  and  bad  puns,  with  an 
ad  libitum  accompaniment  of  groans,  howls,  hisses  and 
hee-haws,  but  of  no  heavier  missiles,  Mr.  Tryan  walked, 
pale  and  composed,  giving  his  arm  to  old  Mr.  Landor, 
whose  step  was  feeble.  On  the  other  side  of  him  was  Mr. 
Jerome,  who  still  walked  firmly,  though  his  shoulders  were 
slightly  bowed. 

Outwardly  Mr.  Tryan  was  composed,  but  inwardly  he 
was  suffering  acutely  from  these  tones  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
However  strong  his  consciousness  of  right,  he  found  it  no 
stronger  armor  against  such  weapons  as  derisive  glances 
and  virulent  words  than  against  stones  and  clubs;  his  con- 
science was  in  repose,  but  his  sensibility  was  bruised. 

Once  more  only  did  the  Evangelical  curate  pass  up 
Orchard  Street,  followed  by  a  train  of  friends;  once  more 
only  was  there  a  crowd  assembled  to  witness  his  entrance 
through  the  church  gates.  But  that  second  time  no  voice 
was  heard  above  a  whisper,  and  the  whispers  were  words 
of  sorrow  and  blessing.  That  second  time  Janet  Dempster 
was  not  looking  on  in  scorn  and  merriment;  her  eyes  were 
worn  with  grief  and  watching,  and  she  was  following  her 
beloved  friend  and  pastor  to  the  grave.  • 


OHAPTEE    X. 

HISTORY,  we  know,  is  apt  to  repeat  herself,  and  to  foist 
very  old  incidents  upon  us  with  only  a  slight  change  of 
costume.  From  the  time  of  Xerxes  downward,  we  have 
seen  generals  playing  the  braggadocio  at  the  outset  of  their 
campaigns  and  conquering  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  after-dinner  speeches.  But  events  are  apt  to  be  in 
disgusting  discrepancy  with  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
ingenious  tacticians;  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  are 
ridiculously  at  variance  with  able  calculations;  the  enemy 
has  the  impudence  not  to  fall  into  confusion  as  had  been 
reasonably  expected  of  him;  the  mind  of  the  gallant 


eral  begins  to  be  distracted  by  news  of  intrigues  against 
him  at  home,  and,  notwithstanding  the  handsome  compli- 
ments he  paid  to  Providence  as  his  undoubted  patron 
before  setting  out,  there  seems  every  probability  that  the 
Te  Deums  will  be  all  on  the  other  side. 

So  it  fell  out  with  Mr.  Dempster  in  his  memorable  cam- 
paign against  the  Anti-Tryanites.  After  all  the  premature 
triumph  of  the  return  from  Elmstoke,  the  battle  of  the 
Evening  Lecture  had  been  lost;  the  enemy  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field;  and  the  utmost  hope  remaining  was,  that 
by  a  harassing  guerilla  warfare  he  might  be  driven  to 
evacuate  the  country. 

For  some  time  this  sort  of  warfare  was  kept  up  with 
considerable  spirit.  The  shafts  of  Milby  ridicule  were 
made  more  formidable  by  being  poisoned  with  calumny; 
and  very  ugly  stories,  narrated  with  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, were  soon  in  circulation  concerning  Mr.  Tryan  and 
his  hearers,  from  which  stories  it  was  plainly  deducible 
that  Evangelicalism  led  by  a  necessary  consequence  to 
hypocritical  indulgence  in  vice.  Some  old  friendships 
were  broken  asunder,  and  there  were  near  relations  who 
felt  that  religious  differences,  unmitigated  by  any  prospect 
of  a  legacy,  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  exhibiting  their 
family  antipathy.  Mr.  Budd  harangued  his  workmen, 
and  threatened  them  with  dismissal  if  they  or  their 
families  were  known  to  attend  the  evening  lecture;  and 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  discovering  that  his  foreman  was  a 
rank  Tryanite,  blustered  to  a  great  extent,  and  would  have 
cashiered  that  valuable  functionary  on  the  spot,  if  such  a 
retributive  procedure  had  not  been  inconvenient. 

On  the  whole,  however,  at  the  «nd  of  a  few  months,  the 
balance  of  substantial  loss  was  on  the  side  of  the  Anti-Try- 
anites. Mr.  Pratt,  indeed,  had  lost  a  patient  or  two 
besides  Mr.  Dempster's  family;  but  as  it  was  evident 
that  Evangelicalism  had  not  dried  up  the  stream  of  his 
anecdote,  or  in  the  least  altered  his  view  of  any  lady's 
constitution,  it  is  probable  that  a  change  accompanied  by  so 
few  outward  and  visible  signs,  was  rather  the  pretext  than 
the  ground  of  his  dismissal  in  those  additional  cases.  Mr. 
Dunn  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  several  good  custo- 
mers, Mrs.  Phipps  and  Mrs.  Lowme  having  set  the  example 
of  ordering  him  to  send  in  his  bill;  and  the  draper  began  to 
look  forward  to  his  next  stock-taking  with  an  anxiety  which 
was  but  slightly  mitigated  by  the  parallel  his  wife  suggested 
between  his  own  case  and  that  of  Shadrach,  Meshech  and 
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Abednego,  who  were  thrust  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 
For,  as  he  observed  to  her  the  next  morning,  with  that  per- 
spicacity which  belongs  to  the  period  of  shaving,  whereas 
their  deliverance  consisted  in  the  fact  that  their  linen  and 
woolen  goods  were  not  consumed,  his  own  deliverance  lay 
in  precisely  the  opposite  result.  But  convenience,  that 
admirable  branch  system  from  the  main  line  of  self-interest, 
makes  us  all  fellow-helpers  in  spite  of  adverse  resolutions. 
It  is  probable  that  no  speculative  or  theological  hatred 
would  be  ultimately  strong  enough  to  resist  the  per- 
suasive power  of  convenience:  that  a  latitudinarian  baker, 
whose  bread  was  honorably  free  from  alum,  would  com- 
mand the  custom  of  any  dyspeptic  Puseyite;  that  an  Armi- 
nian  with  the  tooth-ache  would  prefer  a  skillful  Calvinistic 
dentist  to  a  bungler  firm  against  the  doctrines  of  Election 
and  Final  Perseverance,  who  would  be  likely  to  break 
the  tooth  in  his  head;  and -that  a  Plymouth  Brother,  who 
had  a  well-furnished  grocery-shop  in  a  favorable  vicinage, 
would  occasionally  have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  sugar 
or  vinegar  to  orthodox  families  that  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  "  out  of "  those  indispensable  commodities. 
In  this  persuasive  power  of  convenience  lay  Mr.  Dunn's 
ultimate  security  from  martyrdom.  His  drapery  was  the 
best  in  Milby;  the  comfortable  use  and  wont. of  procuring 
satisfactory  articles  at  a  moment's  notice  proved  too  strong 
for  Anti-Tryanite  zeal;  and  the  draper  could  soon  look 
forward  to  his  next  stock-taking  without  the  support  of  a 
Scriptural  parallel. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dempster  has  lost  his  excellent- 
client,  Mr.  Jerome  —  a  loss  which  galled  him  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  mere  monetary  deficit  it  represented.  The 
attorney  loved  money,  but  he  loved  power  still  better. 
He  had  always  been  proud  of  having  early  won  the  confi- 
dence of  a  conventicle-goer,  and  of  being  able  to  "turn 
%e  prop  of  Salem  round  his  thumb."  Like  most  other 
men,  too,  he  had  a  certain  kindness  toward  those  who  hud 
employed  him  when  he  was  only  starting  in  life;  and  just 
as  we  do  not  like  to  part  with  an  old  weather-glass  from 
our  study,  or  a  two-foot  ruler  that  we  have  carried  in  our 
pocket  ever  since  we  began  business,  so  Mr.  Dempster  did 
not  like  having  to  erase  his  old  client's  name  from  the 
accustomed  drawer  in  the  bureau.  Our  habitual  life  is 
like  a  wall  hung  with  pictures,  which  has  been  shone  on 
by  the  suns  of  many  years:  take  one  of  the  pictures  away, 
and  it  leaves  a  definite  blank  space,  to  which  our  eyes  can 
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never  turn  without  a  sensation  of  discomfort.  Nav  the 
involuntary  loss  of  any  familiar  object  almost  always 
brings  a  chill  as  from  an  evil  omen;  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
finger-shadow  of  advancing  death. 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  Mr.  Dempster  could 
never  think  of  his  lost  client  without  strong  irritation, 
and  the  very  sight  of  Mr.  Jerome  passing  in  the  street 
was  wormwood  to  him. 

One  day,  when  the  old  gentleman  was  coming  up 
Orchard  Street  on  his  roan  mare,  shaking  the  bridle,  and 
tickling  her  flank  with  the  whip  as  usual,  though  there 
was  a  perfect  mutual  understanding  that  she  was  not  to 
quicken  her  pace,  Janet  happened  to  be  on  her  own  door- 
step, and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stopping 
to  speak  to  that  "nice  little  woman,"  as  he  always  called 
her,  though  she  was  taller  than  all  the  rest  of  his  feminine 
acquaintances.  Janet,  in  spite  of  her  disposition  to  take 
her  husband's  part  in  all  public  matters,  could  bear  no 
malice  against  her  old  friend;  so  they  shook  hands. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Dempster,  I'm  sorry  to  my  heart  not  to 
see  you  sometimes,  that  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Jerome,  in  a 
plaintive  tone.  "But  if  you've  got  any  poor  people  as 
wants  help,  and  you  know's  deserving  send  'em  to  me, 
send  'em  to  me,  just  the  same." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome,  that  I  will.     Good-bye." 

Janet  made  the  interview  as  short  as  she  could,  but  it 
was  not  short  enough  to  escape  the  observation  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  as  she  feared,  was  on  his  mid-day  return  from 
his  office  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  and  this  offence  of 
hers,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Jerome,  was  the  frequently  recur- 
ring theme  of  Mr.  Dempster's  objurgatory  domestic  elo- 
quence. 

Associating  the  loss  of  his  old  client  with  Mr.  Tryan's 
influence,  Dempster  began  to  know  more  distinctly  why  he 
hated  the  obnoxious  curate.  But  a  passionate  hate,  as 
well  as  a  possionate  love,  demands  some  leisure  and  mental 
freedom.  Persecution  and  revenge,  like  courtship  and 
toadyism,  will  not  prosper  without  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  ingenuity,  and  these  are  not  to  spare  with 
a  man  whose  law-business*  and  liver  are  both  beginning  to 
show  unpleasant  symptoms.  Such  was  the  disagreeable 
turn  affairs  were  taking  with  Mr.  Dempster,  and,  like  the 
general  distracted  by  home  intrigues,  he  was  too  much 
harassed  himself  to  lay  ingenious  plans  for  harassing  the 
enemy. 
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Meanwhile,  the  evening  lecture  drew  larger  and  larger 
congregations;  not  perhaps  attracting  many  from  that 
select  aristocratic  circle  in  which  the  Lowmes  and  Pitt- 
mans  were  predominant,  but  -winning  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  Mr.  Crewe's  morning  and  afternoon  hearers,  and 
thinning  Mr.  Stickney's  evening  audiences  at  Salem. 
Evangelicalism  was  making  its  way  in  Milby,  and  gradu- 
ally diffusing  its  subtle  odor  into  chambers  that  were  bolted 
and  barred  against  it.  The  movement,  like  all  other 
religions  ' '  revivals,"  had  a  mixed  effect.  Religious  ideas 
have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which,  once  set  afloat  in  the 
world,  are  taken  up  by  all  sorts  of  instruments,  some  of 
them  woefully  coarse,  feeble,  or  out  of  tune,  until  people 
are  iti  danger  of  crying  out  that  the  melody  itself  is  detest- 
able. It  may  be  that  some  of  Mr.  Tryan's  hearers  had 
gained  a  religious  vocabulary  rather  than  religious  experi- 
ence; that  hear  and  there  a  weaver's  wife,  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  simply  a  silly  slattern,  was  con- 
verted into  that  more  complex  nuisance,  a  silly  and  sancti- 
monious slattern;  that  the  old  Adam,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  middle  age,  continued  to  tell  fibs  behind  the  counter, 
notwithstanding  the  new  Adam's  addiction  to  Bible-read- 
ing and  family  prayer;  that  the  children  in  the  Paddiford 
Sunday-school  had  their  memories  crammed  with  phrases 
about  the  blood  of  cleansing,  imputed  righteousness,  and 
justification  by  faith  alone,  which  an  experience  lying 
principally  in  chuck-farthing,  hop-scotch,  parental  slap- 
pings,  and  longings  after  unattainable  lollypop,  served 
rather  to  darken  than  to  illustrate;  and  that  at  Milby,  in 
those  distant  days,  as  in  all  other  times  and  places  where 
the  mental  atmosphere  is  changing,  and  men  are  inhaling 
the  stimulus  of  new  ideas,  folly  often  mistook  itself  for 
wisdom,  ignorance  gave  itself  airs  of  knowledge,  and  sel- 
fishness, turning  its  eyes  upward,  called  itself  religion. 

Nevertheless,  Evangelicalism  had  brought  into  palpable 
existence  and  operation  in  Milby  society  that  idea  of 
duty,  that  recognition  of  something  to  be  lived  for  be}7ond 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  which  is  to  the  moral  life 
what  the  addition  of  a  great  central  ganglion  is  to  animal 
life.  No  man  can  begin  to  mould  himself  on  a  faith  or  an 
idea  without  rising  to  a  higher  order  of  experience:  a  prin- 
ciple of  subordination,  of  self-mastery,  has  been  introduced 
into  his  nature;  he  is  no  longer  a  mere  bundle  of  impres- 
sions, desires,  and  impulses.  Whatever  might  be  the 
weaknesses  of  the  ladies  who  pruned  the  luxuriance  of 
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their  lace  and  ribbons,  cut  out  garments  for  the  poor,  dis- 
tributed tracts,  quoted  Scripture,  and  defined  the  true 
(rospel,  they  had  learned  this— that  there  was  a  divine 
work  to  be  done  in  life,  a  rule  of  goodness  higher  than  the 
opinion  of  their  neighbors;  and  if  the  notion  of  a  heaven 
in  reserve  for  themselves  was  a  little  too  prominent,  yet 
the  theory  of  fitness  for  that  heaven  consisted  in  purity  of 
heart,  in  Christ-like  compassion,  in  the  subduing  of  selfish 
desires.  They  might  give  the  name  of  piety  to  much  that 
was  only  puritanic  egoism;  they  might  call  many  things 
sin  that  were  not  sin;  but  they  had  at  least  the  feeling 
that  sin  was  to  be  avoided  and  resisted,  and  color-blind- 
ness, which  may  mistake  drab  for  scarlet,  is  better  than 
total  blindness,  which  sees  no  distinction  of  color  at  all. 
Miss  Rebecca  Linnet,  in  quiet  attire,  with  a  somewhat 
excessive  solemnity  of  countenance,  teaching  at  the 
Sunday-school,  visiting  the  poor,  and  striving  after  a 
standard  of  purity  and  goodness,  had  surely  more  moral 
loveliness  than  in  those  flaunting  peony-days,  when  she 
had  no  other  model  than  the  costumes  of  the  heroines  in 
the  circulating  library.  Miss  Eliza  Pratt,  listening  m 
rapt  attention  to  Mr.  Tryan's  evening  lecture,  no  doubt 
found  evangelical  channels  for  vanity  and  egoism;  but  she 
was  clearly  in  moral  advance  of  Miss  Phipps  giggling 
under  her  feathers  at  old  Mr.  Crewe's  peculiarities  of 
enunciation.  And  even  elderly  fathers  and  mothers,  with 
minds,  like  Mrs.  Linnet's,  too  tough  to  imbibe  much  doc- 
trine, were  the  better  for  having  their  hearts  inclined 
toward  the  new  preacher  as  a  messenger  from  God.  They 
became  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  their  evil  tempers,  ashamed 
of  their  worldliness,  ashamed  of  their  trivial,  futile  past. 
The  first  condition  of  human  goodness  is  something  to 
love;  the  second,  something  to  reverence.  And  this  latter 
precious  gift  was  brought  to  Milby  by  Mr.  Tryan  and 
Evangelicalism. 

Yes,  the  movement  was  good,  though  it  had  that  mixt- 
ure of  folly  and  evil  which  often  makes  what  is  good  an 
offense  to  feeble  and  fastidious  minds,  who  want  human 
actions  and  characters  riddled  through  the  sieve  of  their 
own  ideas,  before  they  can  accord  their  sympathy  or  admir- 
ation. Such  minds,  I  dare  say,  would  have  found  .Mr. 
Tryan's  character  very  much  in  need  of  that  riddling  pro- 
cess. The  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forward,  hap- 
pily does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  men;  and  I  should 
imagine  that  neither  Luther  nor  John  Bunyan,  for  example, 
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would  have  satisfied  the  modern  demand  for  an  ideal  hero, 
who  believes  nothing  but  what  is  true,  feels  nothing  but 
what  is  exalted,  and  does  nothing  but  what  is  graceful. 
The  real  heroes,  of  God's  making,  are  quite  different:  they 
have  their  natural  heritage  of  love  and  conscience  which 
they  drew  in  with  their  mother's  milk;  they  know  one  or  two 
of  those  deep  spiritual  truths  which  are  only  to  be  won  by 
long  wrestling  with  their  own  sins  and  their  own  sorrows; 
they  have  earned  faith  and  strength  so  far  as  they  have 
done  genuine  work;  but  the  rest  is  dry  barren  theory,  blank 
prejudice,  vague  hearsay.  Their  insight  is  blended  with 
mere  opinion;  their  sympathy  is  perhaps  confined  in  narrow 
conduits  of  doctrine,  instead  of  flowing  forth  with  the 
freedom  of  a  stream  that  blesses  every  weed  in  its  course; 
obstinacy  or  self-assertion  will  often  interfuse  itself  with 
their  grandest  impulses;  and  their  very  deeds  of  self-sacri- 
fice are  sometimes  only  the  rebound  of  a  passionate  egoism. 
So  it  was'  with  Mr.  Tryan:  and  any  one  looking  at  him 
with  a  bird's-eye  glance  of  a  critic  might  perhaps  say  that 
he  made  the  mistake  of  identifying  Christianity  with  a  too 
narrow  doctrinal  system;  that  he  saw  God's  work  too  exclu- 
sively in  antagonism  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil; 
that  his  intellectual  culture  was  too  limited — and  so  on; 
making  Mr.  Tryan  the  text  for  a  wise  discourse  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  Evangelical  school  in  his  day. 

But  I  am  not  poised  at  that  lofty  height.  I  am  on  the 
level  and  in  the  press  with  him,  as  he  struggles  his  way 
along  the  stony  road,  through  the  crowd  of  unloving  fellow- 
men.  He  is  stumbling,  perhaps;  his  heart  now  beats  fast 
with  dread,  now  heavily  with  anguish;  his  eyes  are  some- 
times dim  with  tears,  which  he  makes  haste  to  dash  away; 
he  pushes  manfully  on,  with  fluctuating  faith  and  courage, 
with  a  sensitive  failing  body;  at  last  he  falls,  the  struggle 
is  ended,  and  the  crowd  closes  over  the  space  he  has  left. 

( '  One  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  a  disciple  of  Venn,"  says 
the  critic  from  his  bird's-eye  station.  "  Not  a  remarkable 
specimen;  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  his  species  have  been 
determined  long  ago." 

Yet  surely,surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our  f  ellowman 
is  that  which  enables  us  to  feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a 
fine  ear  for  the  heart-pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere 
clothes  of  circumstance  and  opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of 
schools  and  sects  must  miss  the  essential  truth,  unless  it  be  lit 
up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought  and 
work,  the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate  human  beings. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.  TRYAN'S  most  unfriendly  observers  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  gave  himself  no  rest.  Three  sermons  on 
Sunday,  a  night-school  for  young  men  on  Tuesday,  a  cot- 
tage-lecture on  Thursday,  addresses  to  school-teachers  and 
catechising  of  school-children,  with  pastoral  visits,  multi- 
plying as  his  influence  extended  beyond  his  own  district  of 
raddiford  Common,  would  have  been  enough  to  tax 
severely  the  powers  of  a  much  stronger  man.  Mr.  Pratt 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  imprudence,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  so  far  to  economize  time  and  strength  as  to 
keep  a  horse.  On  some  ground  or  other,  which  his  friends 
found  difficult  to  explain  to  themselves,  Mr.  Try  an  seemed 
bent  on  wearing  himself  out.  His  enemies  were  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  such  a  course.  The  Evangelical  curate's 
selfishness  was  clearly  of  too  bad  a  kind  to  exhibit  itself 
after  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  sound,  respectable  selfish- 
ness. "He  wants  to  get  the  reputation  of  a  saint,"  said 
one.  "He's  eaten  up  with  spiritual  pride,"  said  another; 
"He's  got  his  eye  on  some  fine  living,  and  wants  to  creep 
up  the  Bishop's  sleeve,"  said  a  third. 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  Salem,  who  considered  all  voluntary 
discomfort  as  a  remnant  of  the  legal  spirit,  pronounced  a 
severe  condemnation  on  this  self-neglect,  and  expressed 
his  fear  that  Mr.  Tryan  was  still  far  from  having  attained 
true  Christian  liberty.  Good  Mr.  Jerome  eagerly  seized 
this  doctrinal  view  of  the  subject  as  a  means  of  .enforcing 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  benevolence;  and  one  cloudy 
afternoon,  in  the  end  of  November,  he  mounted  his  roan 
mare,  with  the  determination  of  riding  to  Paddiford  and 
"  arguying"  the  point  with  Mr.  Tryan. 

The  old  gentleman's  face  looked  very  mournful  as  he 
•rode  along  the  dismal  Paddiford  lanes,  between  rows 
of  grimy  houses,  darkened  with  hand-looms,  while  the 
black  dust  was  whirled  about  him  by  the  cold  November 
wind.  He  was  thinking  of  the  object  which  had  brought 
him  on  this  afternoon  ride,  and  his  thoughts,  according 
to  his  habit  when  alone,  found  vent  every  now  and  then 
in  audible  speech.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  this  scene  of  Mr.  Tryan's  labors,  that  he  could  under- 
stand the  clergyman's  self-privation  without  resorting 
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to  Mr.  Stickney's  theory  of  defective  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. Do  not  philosophic  doctors  tell  us  that  we  are 
unable  to  discern  so  much  as  a  tree,  except  by  an  un- 
conscious cunning,  which  combines  many  past  and  sepa- 
rate sensations  ;  that  no  one  sense  is  independent  of 
another,  so  that  in  the  dark  we  can  hardly  taste  a  fricas- 
see, or  tell  whether  our  pipe  is  alight  or  not,  and  the  most 
intelligent  boy,  if  accommodated  with  claws  or  hoofs, 
instead  of  fingers,  would  be  likely  to  remain  on  the  lowest 
form?  If  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  our  discern- 
ment of  men's  motives  must  depend  on  the  completeness 
of  the  elements  we  can  bring  from  our  own  susceptibility 
and  our  own  experience.  See  to  it  friend,  before  you  pro- 
nounce a  too  hasty  judgment,  that  your  own  moral  sensi- 
bilities are  not  of  a  hoofed  or  clawed  character.  The 
keenest  eye  will  not  serve,  unless  you  have  the  delicate 
fingers,  with  their  subtle  nerve-filaments,  which  elude 
scientific  lenses,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  invisible  world 
of  human  sensations. 

As  for  Mr.  Jerome,  he  drew  the  elements  of  his  moral 
vision  from  the  depths  of  his  veneration  and  pity.  If  he 
himself  felt  so  much  for  these  poor  things  to  whom  life 
was  so  dim  and  meagre,  what  must  the  clergyman  feel  who 
had  undertaken  before  God  to  be  their  shepard? 

'•"Ah!"  he  whispered,  interruptedly,  "it's  too  big  a  load 
for  his  conscience,  poor  man!  He  wants  to  mek  himself 
their  brother,  like;  can't  abide  to  preach  to  the  fastin'  on 
a  full  stomach.  Ah!  he's  better  nor  we  are,  that's  it — he's 
a  deal  better  nor  we  are." 

Here  Mr.  Jerome  shook  his  bridle  violently,  and  looked 
up  with  an  air  of  moral  courage,  as  if  Mr.  Stickney  had 
been  present,  and  liable  to  take  offence  at  this  conclusion. 
A  few  minutes  more  brought  him  in  front  of  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff's,  where  Mr.  Tryan  lodged.  He  had  often  been  here 
before,  so  that  the  contrast  between  this  ugly  square  brick 
house,  with  its  shabby  bit  of  grass-plot,  stared  at  all  round 
by  cottage  windows,  and  his  own  pretty  white  home,  set  in  a 
paradise  of  orchard  and  garden  and  pasture,  was  not  new  to 
him;  but  he  felt  it  with  fresh  force  to-day,  as  he  slowly 
fastened  his  roan  by,the  bridle  to  the  wooden  paling  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Tryan  was  at  home,  and  sent 
to  request  that  Mr.  Jerome  would  walk  up  into  his  study, 
as  the  fire  was  out  in  the  parlor  below. 

At  the  mention  of  a  clergyman's  study,  perhaps,  your 
too  active  imagination  conjures  up  a  perfect  snuggery, 
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where  the  general  air  of  comfort  is  rescued  from  a  secular 
character  by  strong  ecclesiastical  suggestions  in  the  shape 
of  the  furniture,  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  and  the  prints 
on  the  wall;  where,  if  a  nap  is  taken,  it  is  in  an  easy-chair 
with  a  Gothic  back,  and  the  very  feet  rest  on  a  warm  and 
velvety  simulation  of  church  windows;  where  the  pure  art 
of  rigorous  English  Protestantism  smiles  above  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  portrait  of  an  eminent  bishop,  or  a  refined 
Anglican  taste  is  indicated  by  a  German  print  from  Over- 
beck;  where  the  walls  are  lined  with  choice  divinity  in 
sombre  binding,  and  the  light  is  softened  by  a  screen  of 
boughs  with  a  gray  church  in  the  background. 

But  I  must  beg  you  to  dismiss  all  such  scenic  pretti- 
ness,  suitable  as  they  may  be  to  a  clergyman's  character 
and  complexion;  for  I  have  to  confess  that  Mr.  Tryan's 
study  was  a  very  ugly  little  room  indeed,  with  an  ugly 
slap-dash  pattern  on  the  walls,  and  ugly  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  an  ugly  view  of  cottage  roofs  and  cabbage-gardens 
from  the  window.  His  own  person,  his  writing-table,  and 
his  book-case,  were  the  only  objects  in  the  room  that  had 
the  slightest  air  of  refinement;  and  the  sole  provision  for 
comfort  was  a  clumsy  straight-backed  arm-chair,  covered 
with  faded  chintz.  The  man  who  could  live  in  such  a 
room,  unconstrained  by  poverty,  must  either  have  his 
vision  fed  from  within  by  an  intense  passion,  or  he  must 
have  chosen  that  least  attractive  form  of  self-mortification 
which  wears  no  haircloth  and  has  no  meagre  days,  but 
accepts  the  vulgar,  the  commonplace,  and  the  ugly,  when- 
ever the  highest  duty  seems  to  lie  among  them. 

"Mr.  Tryan,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  medisturbin'on  you," 
said  Mr.  Jerome;  "but  I'd  summat  partickler  to  say." 

"  You  don't  disturb  me  at  all,  Mr.  Jerome;  I'm  very 
glad  to  have  a  visit  from  you,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  offering  him  the  chintz- 
covered  "  easy"  chair;  "it  is  some  time  since  I've  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you,  except  on  a  Sunday." 

"Ah,  sir!  your  time's  so  taken  up,  I'm  well  aware  o' 
that;  it's  not' only  what  you  hev  to  do,  but  it's  goin'  about 
from  place  to  place;  an'  you  don't  keep  a  hoss,  Mr.  Tryan. 
You  don't  take  care  enough  o'  yourself — you  don't  indeed, 
an'  that's  what  I  come  to  talk  to  y'  about." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Jerome;  but  I  assure  you 
I  think  walking  does  me  no  harm.  It  is  rather  a  relief  to 
me  after  speaking  or  writing.  You  know  I  have  no  great 
circuit  to  make.  The  farthest  distance  I  have  to  walk  is 
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to  Milby  Church,  and  if  ever  I  want  a  horse  on  a  Sunday, 
I  hire  Eadley's,  who  lives  not  many  hundred  yards  from 
me." 

"Well,  but  now!  the  winter's  comin' on,  an'  you'll  get 
wet  i'  your  feet,  an'  Pratt  tells  me  as  your  constitution's 
dillicate,  as  anybody  may  see,  for  the  matter  o'  that, 
wi'out  bein'  a  doctor.  An'  this  is  the  light  I  look  at  it  in, 
Mr.  Tryan:  who's  to  fill  up  your  place,  if  you  was  to  be 
disabled,  as  I  may  say?  Consider  what  a  valyable  life 
yours  is.  You've  begun  a  great  work  i'  Milby,  and  so  you 
might  carry  it  on,  if  you'd  your  health  and  strength.  The 
more  care  you  take  o' yourself,  the  longer  you ''11  live,  belike, 
God  willing,  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-creaturs." 

"Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Jerome,  I  think  I  should  not  be  a 
long-lived  man  in  any  case;  and  if  I  were  to  take  care  of 
myself  under  the  pretext  of  doing  more  good,  I  should 
very  likely  die  and  leave  nothing  done  after  all." 

"Well!  but  keepin' a  hoss  wouldn't  hinder  you  from 
workin'.  It  'ud  help  you  to  do  more,  though  Pratt  says  as 
it's  usin'  your  voice  so  constant  as  does  you  the  most  harm. 
Now  isn't  it  —  Fin  no  scholard,  Mr.  Tryan,  an'  I'm  not 
a-goin'  to  dictate  to  you  —  but  isn't  it  a'most  a-kiling  o' 
yourself,  to  go  on  a'  that  way  beyond  your  strength?  We 
musn't  fling  our  lives  away." 

"No,  not  fling  them  away  lightly,  but  we  are  permitted 
to  lay  down  our  lives  in  a  right  cause.  There  are  many 
duties,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Jerome,  which  stand  before 
taking  care  of  our  own  lives." 

"Ah!  I  can't  arguy  wi'  you,  Mr.  Tryan;  but  what  I 
wanted  to  say's  this  —  There's  my  little  chacenut  hoss;  I 
should  take  it  quite  a  kindness  if  you'd  hev  him  through 
the  winter  an'  ride  him.  I've  thought  o'  sellin'  him  a 
many  times,  for  Mrs.  Jerome  can't  abide  him;  and  what 
do  I  want  wi'  two  nags?  But  I'm  fond  o'  the  little  chace- 
nut, and  I  shouldn't  like  to  sell  him.  So  if  you'll  only 
ride  him  for  me,  you'll  do  me  a  kindness — vou  will,  indeed, 
Mr.  Tryan." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome.  I  promise  you  to  ask  for 
him,  when  I  feel  that  I  want  a  nag.  There  is  no  man  I 
would  more  gladly  be  indebted  to  than  you;  but  at  present 
I  would  rather  not  have  a  horse.  I  should  ride  him  very 
little,  and  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  me  to  keep  him 
rather  than  otherwise." 

Mr.  Jerome  looked  troubled  and  hesitating,  as  if  he  had 
something  on  his  mind  that  would  not  readily  shape  itself 
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into  words.  At  last  he  said,  "You'll  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Tryan,  I  wouldn't  be  takin'  a  liberty,  but  I  know  what  great 
claims  you  hev  on  you  as  a  clergyman.  Is  it  the  expense, 
Mr.  Tryan?  is  it  the  money?" 

"No,  my 'dear  sir.  I  have  much  more  than  a  single 
man  needs.  My  way  of  living  is  quite  of  my  own  choosing, 
and  I  am  doing  nothing  but  what  I  feel  bound  to  do,  quite 
apart  from  money  considerations.  We  cannot  judge  for 
one  another,  you  know;  we  have  each  our  peculiar  weak- 
nesses and  temptations.  I  quite  admit  that  it  might  be 
right  for  another  man  to  allow  himself  more  luxuries,  and 
1  assure  you  I  think  it  no  superiority  in  myself  to  do 
without  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  my  heart  were  less 
rebellious,  and  if  I  were  less  liable  to  temptation,  I  should 
riot  need  that  sort  of  self-denial.  But/'  added  Mr.  Tryan, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Jerome,  "  I  understand  your 
kindness,  and  bless  you  for  it.  If  I  want  a  horse,  I  shall 
ask  for  the  chestnut." 

Mr.  Jerome  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  this 
promise,  and  rode  home  sorrowfully,  reproaching  himself 
with  not  having  said  one  thing  he  meant  to  say  when 
setting  out,  and  with  having  "  clean  forgot "  the  arguments 
he  had  intended  to  quote  from  Mr.  Stickney. 

Mr.  Jerome's  was  not  the  only  mind  that  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  idea  that  the  curate  was  over-working 
himself.  There  were  tender  women's  hearts  in  which 
anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  affections  was  beginning 
to  be  merged  in  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  health. 
Miss  Eliza  Pratt  had  at  one  time  passed  through  much 
sleepless  cogitation  on  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Tryan's  being 
attached  to  some  lady  at  a  distance— at  Laxeter,  perhaps, 
-A'here  he  had  formerly  held  a  curacy;  and  her  fine  eyes 
kept  close  watch  lest  any  symptom  of  engaged  affections 
on  his  part  should  escape  her.  It  seemed  an  alarming  fact 
that  his  handkerchiefs  were  beautifully  marked  with  hair, 
until  she  reflected  that  he  had  an  unmarried  sister  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  much  affection  as  his  father's  com- 
panion and  comforter.  Besides,  Mr.  Tryan  had  never  paid 
any  distant  visit,  except  one  for  a  few  days  to  his  father, 
and  no  hint  escaped  him  of  his  intending  to  take  a  house, 
or  change  his  mode  of  living.  No!  he  could  not  be 
engaged,  though  he  might  have  been  disappointed.  But 
this  latter  misfortune  is  one  from  which  a  devoted  clergy- 
man has  been  known  to  recover,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  pair 
of  grey  eyes  that  beam  on  him  with  affectionats  reverence. 
34 
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Before  Christmas,  however,  her  cogitations  began  to  take 
another  turn.  She  heard  her  father  say  very  confidently 
that  "Tryan  was  consumptive,  and  if  he  didn't  take  more 
care  of  himself,  his  life  wouldn't  be  worth  <a  year's  pur- 
chase"; and  shame  at  having  speculated  on  suppositions 
that  were  likely  to  prove  so  false,  sent  poor  Miss  Eliza's 
feelings  with  all  the  stronger  impetus  into  the  one  channel 
of  sorrowful  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  pastor 
who  had  opened  to  her  a  new  life  of  piety  and  sell-sub- 
jection. It  is  a  sad  weakness  in  us,  after  all,  that  the 
thought  of  a  man's  death  hallows  him  anew  to  us;  as  if 
life  were  not  sacred  too — as  if  it  were  comparatively  a 
light  thing  to  fail  in  love  and  reverence  to  the  brother  who 
has  to  climb  the  whole  toilsome  steep  with  us  and  all  our 
tears  and  tenderness  were  due  to  the  one  who  is  spared 
that  hard  journey. 

The  Miss  Linnets,  too,  were  beginning  to  take  a  new 
view  of  the  future,  entirely  uncolored  by  jealousy  of  Miss 
Eliza  Pratt. 

"  Did  you  notice/'  said  Mary,  one  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Pettifer  was  taking  tea  with  them — "'did  yon  notice  that 
short  dry  cough  of  Mr.  Tryan's  yesterday?  I  think  he 
looks  worse  and  worse  every  week,  and  I  only  wish  I  knew 
his  sister;  I  would  write  to  her  about  him.  I'm  sure 
something  should  be  done  to  make  him  give  up  part  of  his 
work,  and  he  will  listen  to  no  one  here." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "it's  a  thousand  pities  his 
father  and  sister  can't  come  and  live  with  him,  if  he  isn't 
to  marry.  But  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  could  have 
taken  to  some  nice  woman  as  would  have  made  a  comfort- 
able home  for  him.  I  used  to  think  he  might  take  to  Eliza 
Pratt;  she's  a  good  girl,  and  very  pretty;  but  I  see  no  like- 
lihood of  it  now." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Kebecca,  with  some  emphasis;  "Mr. 
Tryan's  heart  is  not  for  any  woman  to  win;  it  is  all  given 
to  his  work;  and  I  could  never  wish  to  see  him  with  a 
young  inexperienced  wife  who  would  be  a  drag  on  him 
instead  of  a  helpmate." 

"He'd  need  have  somebody,  young  or  old,"  observed 
Mrs.  Linnet,  "to  see  as  he  wears  a  flannel  wescoat,  an* 
changes  his  stockins  when  he  comes  in.  It's  my  opinion 
he's  got  that  cough  wi'sittin'  i'  wet  shoes  and  stockins;  an' 
that  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  a  poor  addle-headed  thing;  she  doesn't 
half  tek  care  on  him." 

"Oh,    mother!"  said    Kebecca,    "she's  a  very    pious 
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woman.  And  I'm  sure  she  thinks  it  too  great  a  privilege 
to  have  Mr.  Tryan  with  her,  not  to  do  the  best  she  can  to 
make  him  comfortable.  She  can't  help  her  rooms  being 
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shabby." 

"I've  nothing  to  say  again'  her  piety,  my  dear;  but  I 
know  very  well  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  cook  my  victual. 
When  a  man  comes  in  hungry  and  tired,  piety  won't  feed 
him,  I  reckon.  Hard  carrots  'ull  lie  heavy  on  his  stomach, 
piety  or  no  piety.  I  called  in  one  day  when  she  was  dishin' 
up  Mr.  Tryan 's  dinner,  an'  I  could  see  the  potatoes  was  as 
watery  as  watery.  It's  right  enough  to  be  speritial — I'm 
no  enemy  to  that;  but  I  like  my  potatoes  mealy.  I  don't 
see  as  anybody  'nil  go  to  heaven  the  sooner  for  not  digestin' 
their  dinner — providin'  they  don't  die  sooner,  as  mayhap 
Mr.  Tryan  will,  poor  dear  man ! " 

"It  will  be  a  heavy  day  for  us  all  when  that  comes  to 
pass,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "  We  shall  never  get  anybody 
to  fill  up  that  gap.  There's  the  new  clergyman  that's  just 
come  to  Shepperton — Mr.  Parry;  I  saw  him  the  other  day 
at  Mrs.  Bond's.  He  may  be  a  very  good  man,  and  a  line 
preacher — they  say  he  is;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  What  a 
difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Tyran!  He's  a  sharp- 
sort-of-looking  man,  and  hasn't  that  feeling  way  with  him 
that  Mr.  Tryan  has.  What  is  so  wonderful  to -me  in  Mr. 
Tryan  is  the  way  he  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  one,  and 
talks  to  one  like  a  brother.  I'm  never  afraid  of  telling 
him  anything.  He  never  seems  to  look  down  on  anybody. 
He  knows  how  to  lift  up  those  that  are  cast  down,  if  ever 
man  did." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  "  And  when  I  see  all  the  faces 
turned  up  to  him  in  Paddiford  Church,  I  often  think  how 
hard  it  would  be  for  any  clergyman  who  had  to  come  after 
him;  he  has  made  the  people  love  him  so." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

IN  her  occasional  visits  to  her  near  neighbor  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  too  old  a  friend  to  be  shunned  because  she  was  a 
Tryanite,  Janet  was  obliged  sometimes  to  hear  allusions  to 
Mr.  Tryan,  and  even  to  listen  to  his  praises,  which  she 
usually  met  with  playful  incredulity. 

"Ah,  well,"  she  answered  one  day,  "I  like  dear  old 
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Mr.  Crewe  and  his  pipes  a  great  deal  better  than  your  Mr. 
Tryan  and  his  Gospel.  When  I  was  a  little  toddle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crewe  used  to  let  me  play  about  in  their 
garden,  and  have  a  swing  between  the  great  elm-trees, 
because  mother  had  no  garden.  I  like  people  who  are 
kind;  kindness  is  my  religion;  and  that's  the  reason  I 
like  you,  dear  Mrs.  Pettifer,  though  you  are  a  Tryanite." 

"But  that's  Mr.  Tryan's  religion  too  —  at  least  partly. 
There's  nobody  can  give  himself  up  more  to  doing  good 
amongst  the  poor,  and  he  thinks  of  their  bodies  too,  as 
well  as  their  souls." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes;  but  then  he  talks  about  faith,  and  grace, 
and  all  that,  making  people  believe  they  are  better  than 
others,  and  that  God  loves  them  more  than  he  does  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  know  he  has  put  a  great  deal  of  that 
into  Sally  Martin's  head,  and  it  has  done  her  no  good  at 
all.  She  was  as  nice,  honest,  patient  a  girl  as  need  be 
before;  and  now  she  fancies  she  has  new  light  and  new 
wisdom.  I  don't  like  those  notions." 

"You  mistake  him,  indeed  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Dempster;  I  wish  you'd  go  and  hear  him  preach." 

"Hear  him  preach!  Why,  you  wicked  woman,  you 
would  persuade  me  .to  disobey  my  husband,  would  you? 
Oh,  shoc'king!  I  shall  run  away  from  you.  Good-bye." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  however,  Janet  went 
to  Sally  Martin's  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  pudding  that  had  been  sent  in  for  herself  and 
"Mammy,"  struck  her  as  just  the  sort  of  delicate  morsel 
the  poor  consumptive  girl  would  be  likely  to  fancy,  and  in 
her  usual  impulsive  way  she  had  started  up  from  the 
dinner-table  at  once,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  off  with 
a  covered  plateful  to  the  neighboring  street.  When  she 
entered  the  house  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen;  but  in  the 
little  side-room  where  Sally  lay,  Janet  heard  a  voice.  It 
was  one  she  had  not  heard  before,  but  she  immediately 
guessed  it  to  be  Mr.  Tryan's.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
set  down  her  plate  and  go  away,  but  Mrs.  Martin  might 
not  be  in,  and  then  there  would  be  no  one  to  give  Sally 
that  delicious  bit  of  pudding.  So  she  stood  still,  and 
was  obliged  to  hear  what  Mr.  Tryan  was  saying.  He 
was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  invalid's  violent  fits  of 
coughing. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  bear,  is  it  not?"  he  said  when  she 
was  still  again.  "  Yet  God  seems  to  support  you  under  it 
wonderfully.  Pray  for  me,  Sally,  that  1  may  have  strength 
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too  when  the  hour  of  great  suffering  comes.  It  is  one  of 
of  my  worst  weaknesses  to  shrink  from  bodily  pain  and  I 
think  the  time  is  perhaps  not  far  off  when  I  shall  have  to 
bear  what  you  are  bearing.  But  now  I  have  tired  you.  We 
have  talked  enough.  Good  bye." 

Janet  was  surprised,  and  forgot  her  wish  not  to  encoun- 
ter Mr.  Tryan;  the  tone  and  the  words  were  so  unlike  what 
she  had  expected  to  hear.  There  was  none  of  the  self- 
satisfied  unction  of  the  teacher,  quoting,  or  exhorting,  or 
expounding,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearer,  but  a  simple 
appeal  for  help,  a  confession  of  weakness.  Mr.  Tryan  had 
his  deeply-felt  troubles  then?  Mr.  Tryan,  too,  like'herself, 
knew  what  it  was  to  tremble  at  a  foreseen  trial — to  shudder 
at  an  impending  burthen,  heavier  than  he  felt  able  to  bear? 

The  most  brilliant  deed  of  virtue  could  not  have  inclined 
Janet's  good-will  toward  Mr.  Tryan  so  much  as  this  fellow- 
ship in  suffering,  and  the  softening  thought  was  in  her 
eyes  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  pale,  weary,  and 
depressed.  The  sight  of  Janet  standing  there  with  the 
entire  absence  of  self-consciousness  which  bi  longs  to  a  new 
and  vivid  impression,  made  him  start  and  pause  a  little. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  gravely  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  they  bowed,  and  Mr.  Tryan  passed  out. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  direct  glance  of  a  sincere  and 
loving  human  soul,  which  will  do  more  to  dissipate  preju- 
dice and  kindle  charity  than  the  most  elaborate  arguments. 
The  fullest  exposition  of  Mr.  Tryan's  doctrine  might  not 
have  sufficed  to  convince  Janet  that  he  had  not  an  odious 
self-complacency  in  believing  himself  a  peculiar  child  of 
God;  but  one  direct,  pathetic  look  of  his  had  associated 
him  with  that  conception  for  ever. 

This  happened  late  in  the  autumn,  not  long  before  Sally 
Martin  died.  Janet  mentioned  her  new  impression  to  no 
one,  for  she  was  afraid  of  arriving  at  a  still  more  complete 
contradiction  of  her  former  ideas.  We  have  all  of  us  con- 
siderable regard  for  our  past  self,  and  are  not  fond  of  cast- 
ing reflections  on  that  respected  individual  by  a  total  nega- 
tion of  his  opinions.  Janet  could  no  longer  think  of  M  r. 
Tryan  without  sympathy,  but  she  still  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  becoming  his  hearer  and  admirer.  That  was  a 
reversal  of  the  past  which  was  a  little  accordant  with  her 
inclination  as  her  circumstances. 

And  indeed  this  interview  with  Mr.  Tryan  was  soon 
thrust  into  the  background  of  poor  Janet's  memory  by  the 
daily  thickening  miseries  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  loss  of  Mr.  Jerome  as  a  client  proved  only  the 
beginning  of  annoyances  to  Dempster.  That  old  gentle- 
man had  in  him  the  vigorous  remnant  of  an  energy  and 
perseverance  which  had  created  his  own  fortune;  and 
being,  as  I  have  hinted,  given  to  chewing  the  cud  of  a 
righteous  indignation  with  considerable  relish,  he  was 
determined  to  carry  on  his  retributive  war  against  the  per- 
secuting attorney.  Having  some  influence-  with  Mr. 
Pryrne,  who  was  one  of  the  most  substantial  rate-payers  in 
the  neighboring  parish  of  Dingley,  and  who  had  himself  a 
complex  and  long-standing  private  account  with  Dempster, 
Mr.  Jerome  stirred  up  this  gentleman  to  an  investigation 
of  some  suspicious  points  in  the  attorney's  conduct  of  the 
parish  affairs.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  personal 
quarrel  between  Dempster  and  Mr.  Pryme;  the  client 
demanded  his  account,  and  then  followed  the  old  story  of 
an  exorbitant  lawyer's  bill,  with  the  unpleasant  anti-climax 
of  taxing. 

These  disagreeables,  extending  over  many  months,  ran 
along  side  by  side  with  the  pressing  business  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's lawsuit,  which  was  threatening  to  take  a  turn 
rather  depreciatory  of  Dempster's  professional  prevision; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  being  thus  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritated  excitement  about  his  own  affairs,  he  had 
little  time  for  the  further  exhibition  of  his  public  spirit,  or 
for  rallying  the  forlorn  hope  of  sound  churchmanship 
against  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Not  a  few  persons  who  had 
a  grudge  against  him,  began  to  remark,  witli  satisfaction, 
that  "Dempster's  luck  was  forsaking  him";  particularly 
Mrs.  Linnet,  who  thought  she  saw  distinctly  the  gradual 
ripening  of  a  providential  scheme,  whereby  a  just  retribu- 
tion would  be  wrought  on  the  man  who  had  deprived  her 
of  Pye's  Croft.  On  the  other  hand,  Dempster's  well-satis- 
fied clients,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  punishment 
of  his  wickedness  might  conveniently  be  deferred  to 
another  world,  noticed  with  some  concern  that  he  was 
drinking  more  than  ever,  and  that  both  his  temper  and  his 
driving  were  becoming  more  furious.  Unhappily  those 
additional  glasses  of  brandy,  that  exasperation  of  loud- 
tougued  abuse,  had  other  effects  than  any  that  entered 
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into  the  contemplation  of  anxious  clients:  they  were  the 
little  superadded  symbols  that  were  perpetually  raising  the 
sum  of  home  misery. 

Poor  Janet!  how  heavily  the  months  rolled  on  for  her,, 
laden  with  fresh  sorrows  as  the  summer  passed  into 
autumn,  the  autumn  into  winter,  and  the  winter  into 
spring  again.  Every  feverish  morning,  with  its  blank 
listlessness  and  despair,  seemed  more  hateful  than  the  last; 
every  coming  night  more  impossible  to  brave  without  arm- 
ing herself  in  leaden  stupor.  The  morning  light  brought 
no  gladness  to  her:  it  seemed  only  to  throw  its  glare  on 
what  had  happened  in  the  dim  candle-light — on  the  cruel 
man  seated  immovable  in  drunken  obstinacy  by  the  dead 
fire  and  dying  lights  in  the  dining-room,  rating  her  in 
harsh  tones,  reiterating  old  reproaches — or  on  a  hideous 
blank  of  something  unremembered,  something  that  must 
have  made  that  dark  bruise  on  her  shoulder,  which  ached 
as  she  dressed  herself. 

Do  you  wonder  how  it  was  that  things  had  come  to  this 
pass — what  offense  Janet  had  committed  in  the  early  years 
of  marriage  to  rouse  the  brutal  hatred  of  this  man?  The 
seeds  of  things  are  very  small:  the  hours  that  lie  between 
sunrise  and  the  gloom  of  midnight  are  traveled  through 
by  tiniest  markings  of  the  clock:  and  Janet,  looking  back 
along  the  fifteen  years  of  her  married  life,  hardly  knew  how 
or  where  this  total  misery  began;  hardly  knew  when  the 
sweet  wedded  love  and'  hope  that  had  set  forever  had 
ceased  to  make  a  twilight  of  memory  and  relenting,  before 
the  on-coming  of  the  utter  dark. 

Old  Mrs.  Dempster  thought  she  saw  the  true  beginning 
of  it  all  in  Janet's  want  of  housekeeping  skill  and  exact- 
ness. "Janet,"  she  said  to  herself,  "was  always  running 
about  doing  things  for  other  people,  and  neglecting  her 
own  house.  That  provokes  a  man:  what  use  is  it  for  a 
woman  to  be  loving,  and  making  a  fuss  with  her  husband, 
if  she  doesn't  take  care  and  keep  his  home  just  as  he  likes 
it;  if  she  isn't  at  hand  when  he  wants  anything  done;  if 
she  doesn't  attend  to  all  his  wishes,  let  them  be  as  small  as 
they  may?  That  was  what  I  did  when  I  was  a  wife, 
though  I  didn't  make  half  so  much  fuss  about  loving  my 
husband.  Then,  Janet  had  no  children."  -  All!  there 
mammy  Dempster  had  touched  a  true  spring,  not  perhaps 
of  her  son's  cruelty,  but  of  half  Janet's  misery.  If  she  had 
had  babes  to  rock  to  sleep— little  ones  to  kneel  m  their 
night-dress  and  say  their  prayers  at  her  knees— sweet  boys 
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and  girls  to  put  their  young  arms  round  her  neck  and  kiss 
away  her  tears,  her  poor  hungry  heart  would  have  been  fed 
with  strong  love,  and  might  never  have  needed  that  fiery 
poison  to  still  its  cravings.  Mighty  is  the  force  of  mother- 
hood! says  the  great  tragic  poet  to  us  across  the  ages,  find- 
ing, as  usual,  the  simplest  words  for  the  sublimest  fact — 
deinon  to  tiktein  eotin.  It  transforms  all  things  by  its  vital 
heat:  it  turns  timidity  into  fierce  courage,  and  dreadless 
defiance  into  tremulous  submission;  it  turns  thoughtless- 
ness into  foresight,  and  yet  stills  all  anxiety  into  calm 
content;  it  makes  selfishness  become  self-denial,  and  gives 
even  to  hard  vanity  the  glance  of  admiring  love.  Yes;  if 
Janet  had  been  a  mother,  she  might  have  been  saved  from 
much  sin,  and  therefore  from  much  of  her  sorrow. 

But  do  not  believe  that  it  was  anything  either  present 
or  wanting  in  poor  Janet  that  formed  the  motive  of  her 
husband's  cruelty.  Cruelty,  like  every  other  vice,  requires 
no  motive  outside  itself — it  only  requires  opportunity. 
You  do  not  suppose  Dempster  had  any  motive  for  drinking 
beyond  the  craving  for  drink;  the  presence  of  brandy  was 
the  only  necessary  condition.  And  an  unloving,  tyran- 
nous, brutal  man  needs  no  motive  to  prompt  his  cruelty; 
he  needs  only  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  woman  he  can 
call  his  own.  A  whole  park  full  of  tame  or  timid-eyed 
animals  to  torment  at  his  will  would  not  serve  him  so  well 
to  glut  his  hist  of  torture;  they  could  not  feel  as  one  woman 
does;  they  could  not  throw  out  the  keen  retort  which 
whets  the  edge  of  hatred. 

Janet's  bitterness  would  overflow  in  ready  words;  she 
was  not  to  be  made  meek  by  cruelty;  she  would  repent  of 
nothing  in  the  face  of  injustice,  though  she  was  subdued 
in  a  moment  by  a  word  or  a  look  that  recalled  the  old  days 
of  fondness;  and  in  times  of  comparative  calm  would  often 
recover  her  sweet  woman's  habit  of  caressing,  playful 
affection.  But  such  days  were  become  rare,  and  poor 
Janet's  soul  was  kept  like  a  vexed  sea,  tossed  by  a  new 
storm  before  the  old  waves  have  fallen.  Proud,  angry 
resistance  and  sullen  endurance  were  now  almost  the  only 
alternations  she  knew.  She  would  bear  it  all  proudly  to  the 
world,  but  proudly  toward  him,  too;  her  woman's  weak- 
ness might  shriek  a  cry  for  pity  under  a  heavy  blow,  but 
voluntarily  she  would  do  nothing  to  mollify  him,  unless 
he  first  relented.  What  had  she  ever  done  to  him  but  love 
him  too  well — but  believe  in  him  too  foolishly?  He  had 
no  pity  on  her  tender  flesh;  he  could  strike  the  soft  neck 
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he  had  once  asked  to  kiss.  Yet  she  would  not  admit  her 
wretchedness;  she  had  married  him  blindly,  and  she  would 
bear  it  out  to  the  terrible  end,  whatever  that  might  be. 
Better  this  misery  than  the  blank  that  lay  for  her  outside 
her  married  home. 

But  there  was  one  person  who  heard  all  the  plaints  and 
all  the  outbursts  of  bitterness  and  despair  which  Janet  was 
never  tempted  to  pour  into  any  other  ear;  and,  alas!  in 
her  worst  moments  Janet  would  throw  out  wild  reproaches 
against  that  patient  listener.  For  the  wrong  that  rouses 
our  angry  passions  finds  only  a  medium  in  us;  it  passes 
through  us  like  a  vibration,  and  we  inflict  what  we  have 
suffered. 

Mrs.  Raynor  saw  too  clearly  all  through  the  winter  that 
things  were  getting  worse  in  Orchard  Street.  She  had 
evidence  enough  of  it  in  Janet's  visits  to  her;  and,  though 
her  own  visits  to  her  daughter  were  so  timed  that  she  saw 
little  of  Dempster  personally,  she  noticed  many  indications 
not  only  that  he  was  drinking  to  greater  excess,  but  that 
he  was  beginning  to  lose  that  physical  power  of  supporting 
excess  which  had  long  been  the  admiration  of  such 
fine  spirits  as  Mr.  Tomlinson.  It  seemed  as  if  Dempster 
had  some  consciousness  of  this — some  new  distrust  of  him- 
.self;  for,  before  winter  was  over,  it  was  observed  that  he 
had  renounced  his  habit  of  driving  out  alone,  and  was 
never  seen  in  his  gig  without  a  servant  by  his  side. 

Nemesis  is  lame,  but  she  is  of  colossal  stature,  like  the 
gods;  and  sometimes,  while  her  sword  is  not  yet  unsheathed, 
she  stretches  out  her  huge  left  arm  and  grasps  her  victim. 
The  mighty  hand  is  invisible,  but  the  victim  totters  under 
the  dire  clutch. 

The  various  symptoms  that  things  were  getting  worse 
with  the  Dempsters  afforded  Milby  gossip  something  new 
to  say  on  an  old  subject.  Mrs.  Dempster,  every  one 
remarked,  looked  more  miserable  than  ever,  though  she 
kept  up  the  old  pretence  of  being  happy  and  satisfied. 
She  was  scarcely  ever  seen,  as  she  used  to  be,  going  about 
on  her  good-natured  errands;  and  even  old  Mrs.  Crewe, 
who  had  always  been  willfully  blind  to  anything  wrong  in 
her  favorite  Janet,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  she  had  not 
seemed  like  herself  lately.  "The  poor  thing's  out  of 
health,"  said  the  kind  little  old  lady,  m  answer  to  all  gos- 
sip about  Janet.  "  Her  headaches  always  were  bad,  and  1 
know  what  headaches  are;  why,  they  make  one  quite  delir- 
ious sometimes."  Mrs.  Phipps,  for  her  part,  declared  she 
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would  never  accept  an  invitation  to  Dempster's  again;  it 
was  getting  so  very  disagreeable  to  go  there,  Mrs.  Dempster 
was  often  "so  strange."  To  be  sure,  there  were  dreadful 
stories  about  the  way  Dempster  used  his  wife;  but  in  Mrs. 
Phipps's  opinion,  it  was  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the 
other.  Mrs.  Dempster  had  never  been  like  other  women; 
she  had  always  a  nighty  way  with  her,  carrying  parcels  of 
snuff  to  old  Mrs.  Tooke,  and  going  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs. 
Brinley,  the  carpenter's  wife;  and  then  never  taking  care 
of  her  clothes,  always  wearing  the  same  things  week-day 
or  Sunday.  A  man  has  a  poor  look-out  with  a  wife  of  that 
sort.  Mr.  Phipps,  amiable  and  laconic,  wondered  how  it 
was  women  were  so  fond  of  running  each  other  down. 

Mr.  Pratt,  having  been  called  in  provisionally  to  a 
patient  of  Mr.  Pilgrim's,  in  a  case  of  compound  fracture, 
observed,  in  a  friendly  colloquy  with  his  brother  surgeon 
the  next  day — 

"So  Dempster  has  left  off  driving  himself,  I  see;  he 
won't  end  with  a  broken  neck  after  all.  You'll  have  a  case 
of  meningitis  and  delirium  tremens  instead." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  "he  can  hardly  stand  it  much 
longer  at  the  rate  he's  going  on,  one  would  think.  He's 
been  confoundedly  cut  up  about  that  business  of  Arm- 
strong's, I  fancy.  It  may  do  him  some  harm,  perhaps,  but 
Dempster  must  have  feathered  his  nest  pretty  well;  he  can 
afford  to  lose  a  little  business." 

"His  business  will  outlast  him,  that's  pretty  clear,"  said 
Pratt;  "he'll  run  down  like  a  watch  with  a  broken  spring 
one  of  these  days." 

Another  prognostic  of  evil  to  Dempster  came  at  the 
beginning  of  March.  For  then  little  "Mamsey"  died  — 
died  suddenly.  The  housemaid  found  her  seated  motion- 
less in  her  arm-chair,  her  knitting  fallen  down,  and  the 
tortoise-shell  cat  reposing  on  it  unreproved.  The  little 
white  old  woman  had  ended  her  wintry  age  of  patient 
sorrow,  believing  to  the  last  that  "  Robert  might  have 
been  a  good  husband  as  he  had  been  a  good  son." 

When  the  earth  was  thrown  on  Mamsey's  coffin,  and  the 
son,  in  crape  scarf  and  hatband,  turned  away  homeward, 
his  good  angel,  lingering  with  outstretched  wing  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  cast  one  despairing  look  after  him,  and 
took  flight  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  last  week  in  March  —  three  weeks  after  old  Mrs. 
Dempster  died — occurred  the  unpleasant  winding-up  of 
affairs  between  Dempster  and  Mr.  Pryme,  and  under  this 
additional  source  of  irritation  the  attorney's  diurnal 
drunkenness  had  taken  on  its  most  ill-tempered  and 
brutal  phase.  On  the  Friday  morning  before  setting  out 
for  Rotherby,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  invited  "four 
men "  to  dinner  at  half-past  six  that  evening.  The  pre- 
vious night  had  been  a  terrible  one  for  Janet,  and  when 
her  husband  broke  his  grim  morning  silence  to  say  these 
few  words,  she  was  looking  so  blank  and  listless  that  he 
added  in  a  loud  sharp  key,  "Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  or 
must  I  tell  the  cook? "  She  started,  and  said,  "  Yes,  I 
hear." 

"Then  mind  and  have  a  dinner  provided,  and  don't  go 
mooning  about  like  crazy  Jane." 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Mrs.  Raynor,  quietly  busy  in 
her  kitchen  with  her  household  labors  —  for  she  had  only 
a  little  twelve-year-old  girl  as  a  servant  —  heard  with 
trembling  the  rattling  of  the  garden  gate  and  the  opening 
of  the  outer  door.  She  knew  the  step,  and  in  one  short 
moment  she  lived  beforehand  through  the  coming  scene. 
She  hurried  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  there  in  the  passage, 
as  she  had  felt,  stood  Janet,  her  eyes  worn  as  if  by  night- 
long watching,  her  dress  careless,  her  step  languid.  No 
cheerful  morning  greeting  to  her  mother  —  no  kiss.  She 
turned  into  the  parlor,  and,  seating  herself  on  the  sofa 
opposite  her  mother's  chair,  looked  vacantly  at  the  walls 
and  furniture  until  the  corners  of  her  mouth  began  to 
tremble,  and  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  that  fell  un- 
wiped  down  her  cheeks.  The  mother  sat  silently  opposite 
to  her.  afraid  to  speak.  She  felt  sure  there  was  nothing 
new  tlie  matter — sure  that  the  torrent  of  words  would 
come  sooner  or  later. 

"Mother!  why  don't  you  speak  to  me?"1  Janet  burst  out 
at  last;  "'you  don't  care  about  my  suffering;  you  are 
blaming  me  because  I  feel  — because  I  am  miserable." 

"My°child,  I  am  not  blaming  you  —  my  heart  is  bleed- 
ing for  you.  Your  head  is  bad  this  morning — you  have 
had  a  bad  night.  Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  now. 
Perhaps  you  didn't  like  your  breakfast," 
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"Yes,  that  is  what  you  always  think,  mother.  It  is 
the  old  .story,  you  think.  You  don't  ask  me  what  it  is  I 
have  had  to  bear.  You  are  tired  of  hearing  me.  You 
are  cruel,  like  the  rest;  every  one  is  cruel  in  this  world. 
Nothing  but  blame  —  blame  —  blame;  never  any  pity. 
God  is  cruel  to  have  sent  me  into  the  world  to  bear  all  this 
misery/' 

"Janet,  Janet,  don't  say  so.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge; 
we  must  submit;  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  gift  of  life." 

"Thankful  for  life!  Why  should  I  be  thankful?  God 
has  made  me  with  a  heart  to  feel,  and  he  has  sent  me 
nothing  but  misery.  How  could  I  help  it?  How  could 
I  know  what  would  come?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me, 
mother? — why  did  you  let  me  marry?  You  knew  what 
brutes  men  could  be;  and  there's  no  help  for  me  —  no 
hope.  I  can't  kill  myself;  I've  tried;  but  I  can't  leave 
this  world  and  go  to  another.  There  may  be  no  pity  for 
me  there,  as  there  is  none  here." 

"  Janet,  my  child,  there  is  pity.  Have  I  ever  done 
anything  but  love  you?  And  there  is  pity  in  God. 
Hasn't  he  put  pity  into  your  heart  for  many  a  poor  suf- 
ferer? Where  did  it  come  from,  if  not  from  him?" 

Janet's  nervous  irritation  now  broke  out  into  sobs 
instead  of  complainings;  and  her  mother  was  thankful, 
for  after  that  crisis  there  would  very  likely  come  relenting, 
and  tenderness,  and  comparative  calm.  She  went  out  to 
make  some  tea,  and  when  she  returned  with  the  tray  in 
her  hands,  Janet  had  dried  her  eyes  and  now  turned  them 
toward  her  mother  with  a  faint  attempt  to  smile;  but  the 
poor  face,  in  its  sad  blurred  beauty,  looked  all  the  more 
piteous. 

"Mother  will  insist  upon  her  tea,"  she  said,  "and  I 
really  think  I  can  drink  a  cup.  But  I  must  go  home 
directly,  for  there  are  people  coining  to  dinner.  Could 
you  go  with  me  and  help  me,  mother?" 

Mrs.  Eaynor  was  always  ready  to  do  that.  She  went  to 
Orchard  Street  with  Janet,  and  remained  with  her  through 
the  day  —  comforted,  as  evening  approached,  to  see  her 
become  more  cheerful  and  willing  to  attend  to  her  toilet. 
At  half -past  five  everything  was  in  order;  Janet  was 
dressed;  and  when  the  mother  had  kissed  her  and  said 
good-bye,  she  could  not  help  pausing  a  moment  in  sorrow- 
ful admiration  at  the  tall  rich  figure,  looking  all  the 
grander  for  the  plainness  of  the  deep  mourning  dress,  and 
the  Goble  face  with  its  massy  folds  of  black  hair^ 
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matronly  by  a  simple  white  cap.  Janet  had  that  enduring 
beauty  which  belongs  to  pure  majestic  outline  and  depth 
of  tint.  Sorrow  and  neglect  leave  their  traces  on  such 
beauty,  but  it  thrills  us  to  the  last,  like  a  glorious  Greek 
temple,  which,  for  all  the  loss  it  has  suffered  from  time 
and  barbarous  hands,  has  gained  a  solemn  history,  and  fills 
our  imagination  the  more  because  it  is  incomplete  to  the 
sense. 

It  was  six  o'clock  before  Dempster  returned  from  Roth- 
erby.  He  had  evidently  drunk  a  great  deal,  and  was  in 
an  angry  humor;  but  Janet,  who  had  gathered  some  little 
courage  and  forbearance  from  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to-day,  was  determined  to  speak  pleas- 
antly to  him. 

"  Robert,"  she  said  gently,  as  she  saw  him  seat  himself 
in  the  dining-room  in  his  dusty  snuffy  clothes,  and  take 
some  documents  out  of  his  pocket,  "will  you  not  wash  and 
change  your  dress?  It  will  refresh  you." 

"Leave  me  alone,  will  you?"  said  Dempster,  in  his 
most  brutal  tone. 

"  Do  change  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  they  are  so  dusty. 
I've  laid  all  your  things  out  ready." 

"Oh,  you  have,  have  you?"  After  a  few  minutes  he 
rose  very  deliberately  and  walked  'up-stairs  into  his  bed- 
room. Janet  had  often  been  scolded  before  for  not  laying 
out  his  clothes,  and  she  thought  now,  not  without  some 
wonder,  that  this  attention  of  hers  had  brought  him  to 
compliance. 

Presently  he  called  out,  "  Janet! "  and  she  went  up  stairs. 

"Here!  take  that!"  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  reached 
the  door,  flinging  at  her  the  coat  she  had  laid  out. 
"Another  time,  leave  me  to  do  as  I  please,  will  you?" 

The  coat,  flung  with  great  force,  only  brushed  her 
shoulder,  and  fell  some  distance  within  the  drawing-room, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open  just  opposite.  She  hastily 
retreated  as  she  saw  the  waistcoat  coming,  and  one  by  one 
the  clothes  she  had  laid  out  were  all  flung  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Janet's  face  flushed  with  anger,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  her  resentment  overcame  the  long-cherished 
pride  that  made  her  hide  her  griefs  from  the  world. 
There  are  moments  when  by  some  strange  impulse  we  con- 
tradict our  past  selves  —  fatal  moments,  when  a  fit  of 
passion,  like  a  lava  stream,  lays  low  the  work  of  half  our 
Jives.  Janet  thought,  "I  will  not  pick  up  the  clothes; 
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they  shall  lie  there  until  the  visitors  come,  and  he  shall  be 
ashamed  of  himself." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  she  made  haste  to 
seat  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  lest  the  servant  should 
enter  and  remove  the  clothes,  which  were  lying  half  on  the 
table  and  half  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Lowme  entered  with  a 
less  familiar  visitor,  a  client  of  Dempster's,  and  the  next 
moment  Dempster  himself  came  in. 

His  eye  fell  at  once  on  the  clothes,  and  then  turned  for 
an  instant  with  a  devilish  glance  of  concentrated  hatred 
on  Janet,  who,  still  flushed  and  excited,  affected  uncon- 
sciousness. After  shaking  hands  with  his  visitors,  he 
immediately  rang  the  bell. 

"Take  those  clothes  away,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  not 
looking  at  Janet  again. 

During  dinner,  she  kept  up  her  assumed  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  tried  to  seem  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and  talking 
more  than  usual.  In  reality,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  defied  a 
wild  beast  within  the  four  walls  of  his  den,  and  he  was 
crouching  backward  in  preparation  for  his  deadly  spring. 
Dempster  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  her,  talked  obstrep- 
erously, and  drank  steadily. 

About  eleven  the  party  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Budd,  who  had  joined  them  after  dinner,  and  appeared 
disposed  to  stay  drinking  a  little  longer.  Janet  began  to 
hope  that  he  would  stay  long  enough  for  Dempster  to 
become  heavy  and  stupid,  and  so  to  fall  asleep  clown-stairs, 
which  was  a  rare  but  occasional  ending  of  his  nights.  She 
told  the  servants  to  sit  up  no  longer,  and  she  herself 
undressed  and  went  to  bed,  trying  to  cheat  her  imagina- 
tion into  the  belief  that  the  day  was  ended  for  her.  But 
when  she  lay  down,  she  became  more  intensely  awake  than 
ever.  Everything  she  had  taken  this  evening  seemed  only 
to  stimulate  her  senses  and  her  apprehensions  to  new 
vividness.  Her  heart  beat  violently.  ^,nd  she  heard  every 
sound  in  the  house. 

At  last,  when  it  was  twelve,  she  heard  Mr.  Budd  go  out; 
she  heard  the  door  slam.  Dempster  had  not  moved.  Was 
he  asleep?  Would  he  forget?  The  minute  seemed  long, 
while,  with  a  quickening  pulse,  she  was  on  the  stretch  to 
catch  every  sound. 

"Janet!"  The  loud  jarring  voice  Denied  to  strike  her 
like  a  hurled  weapon. 

"Janet!"  he  called  again,  moving  out  of  the  dining- 
room  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
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There  was  a  pause  of  a  moment. 

"  If  you  don't  come,  I'll  kill  you." 

Another  pause,  and  she  heard  him  turn  back  into  the 
dining-room.  He  was  gone  for  a  light  —  perhaps  for  a 
weapon.  Perhaps  he  WOK  Id  kill  her.  Let  him.  Life  was  as 
hideous  as  death.  For  years  she  had  been  rushing  on  to 
some  unknown  but  certain  horror;  and  now  she  was  close 
upon  it.  She  was  almost  glad.  She  was  in  a  state  of 
flushed  feverish  defiance  that  neutralized  her  woman's  ter- 
rors. 

She  heard  his  heavy  step  on  the  stairs;  she  saw  the 
slowly  advancing  light.  Then  she  saw  the  tall,  massive 
figure  and  the  heavy  face,  now  fierce  with  drunken  rage. 
He  had  nothing  but  the  candle  in  his  hand.  He  set  it 
down  on  the  table  and  advanced  close  to  the  bed. 

"So  you  think  you'll  defy  me,  do  you?  We'll  see  how 
long  that  will  last.  Get  up,  madam;  out  of  bed  this 
instant!" 

In  the  close  presence  of  the  dreadful  man— of  this  huge, 
crushing  force,  armed  with  savage  will — poor  Janet's  des- 
perate defiance  all  forsook  her,  and  her  terrors  came  back. 
Trembling  she  got  up,  and  stood  helpless  in  her  night- 
dress before  her  husband. 

He  seized  her  with  his  heavy  grasp  by  the  shoulder  and 
pushed  her  before  him. 

"I'll  cool  your  hot  spirit  for  you!  I'll  teach  you  to 
brave  me!" 

Slowly  he  pushed  her  along  before  him,  down-stairs  and 
through  the  passage,  where  a  small  oil-lamp  was  still  flick- 
ering. What  was  he  going  to  do  to  her?  She  thought 
every  moment  he  was  going  to  dash  her  before  him  on  the 
ground.  But  she  gave  no  scream — she  only  trembled. 

He  pushed  her  on  to  the  entrance,  and  held  her  firmly 
in  his  grasp  while  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door.  Then 
he  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  thrust  her  out  and 
slammed  it  behind  her. 

For  a  short  space  it  seemed  like  a  deliverance  to  Janet. 
The  harsh  northeast  wind,  that  blew  through  her  thin 
night-dress  and  sent  her  long,  heavy  black  hair  streaming, 
seemed  like  the  breath  of  pity  after  the  grasp  of  that 
threatening  monster.  But  soon  the  sense  of  release  from 
an  overpowering  terror  gave  way  before  the  sense  of  the 
fate  that  had  really  come  upon  her. 

This,  then,  was  what  she  had  been  traveling  toward 
through  her  long  years  of  misery!  Not  yet  death.  Oh! 
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if  she  had  heen  brave  enough  for  it,  death  would  havo  been 
better.  The  servants  slept  at  the  back  of  the  house;  it 
was  impossible  to  make  them  hear,  so  that  they  might  let 
her  in  again  quietly,  without  her  husband's  knowledge. 
And  she  would  not  have  tried.  He  had  thrust  her  out, 
and  it  should  be  forever. 

There  would  have  been  dead  silence  in  Orchard  Street 
but  for  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  swirling  of  the 
March  dust  on  the  pavement.  Thick  clouds  covered  the 
sky;  every  door  was  closed;  every  window  was  dark.  No 
ray  of  light  fell  on  the  tall  white  figure  that  stood  in  lonely 
misery  on  the  doorstep;  no  eye  rested  on  Janet  as  she  sank 
down  on  the  cold  stone  and  looked  into  the  dismal  night. 
She  seemed  to  be  looking  into  her  own  blank  future. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  stony  street,  the  bitter  north-east  wind  an-d  dark- 
ness— and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  tender  woman  thrust 
out  from  her  husband's  home  in  her  thin  night-dress,  the 
harsh  wind  cutting  her  naked  feet,  and  driving  her  long 
hair  away  from  her  half -clad  bosom,  where  the  poor  heart 
is  crushed  with  anguish  and  despair. . 

The  drowning  man,  urged  by  the  supreme  agony,  lives 
in  an  instant  through  all  his  happy  and  unhappy  past: 
when  the  dark  flood  has  fallen  like  a  curtain,  memory,  in 
a  single  moment,  sees  the  drama  acted  over  again. 
And  even  in  those  earlier  crises,  which  are  but  types  of 
death — when  we  are  cut  off  abruptly  from  the  life  we  have 
known,  when  we  can  no  longer  expect  to-morrow  to  re- 
semble yesterday,  and  find  ourselves  by  some  sudden  shock 
on  the  confines  of  the  unknown — there  is  often  the  same 
sort  of  lightning-flash  through  the  dark  and  unfrequented 
chambers  of  memory. 

When  Janet  sat  down  shivering  on  the  door-stone,  with 
the  door  shut  upon  her  past  life,  and  the  future  black  and 
uushapen  before  her  as  the  night,  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood, her  youth  and  her  painful  womanhood,  rushed  back 
upon  her  consciousness,  and  made  one  picture  with  her 
present  desolation.  The  petted  child  taking  her  newest 
toy  to  bed  with  her — the  young  girl,  proud  in  strength  and 
beauty,  dreaming  that  life  was  an  easy  thing,  and  that  it 
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vras  pitiful  weakness  to  be  unhappy— the  bride  passing 
with  trembling  joy  from  the  outer  court  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  woman's  life— the  wife,  beginning  her  initiation 
into  sorrow,  wounded,  resenting,  yet  still  hoping  and  for- 
giving—the poor  bruised  woman,  seeking  through  weary 
years  the  one  refuge  of  dispair,  oblivion:— Janet  seemed 
to  herself  all  these  in  the  same  moment  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  seated  on  the  cold  stone  under  the  shock  of 
a  new  misery.  All  her  early  gladness,  all  her  bright  hopes 
and  illusions,  all  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  affection,  served 
only  to  darken  the  riddle  of  her  life;  they  were  the  be- 
traying promises  of  a  cruel  destiny  which  had  brought 
out  those  sweet  blossoms  only  that  the  winds  and  storms 
might  have  a  greater  work  of  desolation,  which  had 
nursed  her  like  a  pet  fawn  into  tenderness  and  fond  expec- 
tation, only  that  she  might  feel  a  keener  terror  in  the 
clutch  of  the  panther.  Her  mother  had  sometimes 
said  that  troubles  were  sent  to  make  us  better  and 
draw  us  nearer  to  God.  What  mockery  that  seemed 
to  Janet!  Her  troubles  had  been  sinking  her  lower  from 
year  to  year,  pressing  upon  her  like  heavy  fever-laden 
vapors,  and  perverting  the  very  plenitude  of  her  nature 
into  a  deeper  source  of  disease.  Her  wretchedness  had 
been  a  perpetually  tightening  instrument  of  torture,  which 
had  gradually  absorbed  all  the  other  sensibilities  of  her 
nature  into  the  sense  of  pain  and  the  maddened  craving 
for  relief.  Oh,  if  some  ray  of  hope,  of  pity,  of  consola- 
tion, would  pierce  through  the  horrible  gloom,  she  might 
believe  then  in  a  Divine  love — in  a  heavenly  Father  who 
cared  for  His  children.  But  now  she  had  no  faith,  no 
trust.  There  was  nothing  she  could  lean  on  in  the  wide 
world,  for  her  mother  was  only  a  fellow-sufferer  in  her  own 
lot.  The  poor  patient  woman  could  do  little  more  than 
mourn  with  her  .daughter:  sjie  had  humble  resignation 
enough  to  sustain  her  own  soul,  but  she  could  no  more  give 
'comfort  and  fortitude  to  Janet  than  the  withered  ivy-cov- 
ered trunk  can  bear  up  its  strong,  full-boughed  offspring 
crashing  down  under  an  Alpine  storm.  Janet  felt  she  was 
alone:  no  human  soul  had  measured  her  anguish,  had 
understood  her  self-despair,  had  entered  into  her  sorrows 
and  her  sins  with  that  deep-sighted  sympathy  which  is 
wiser  than  all  blame,  more  potent  than  all  reproof — such 
sympathy  as  had  swelled  her  own  heart  for  many  asuflvivr. 
And  if  there  was  any  Divine  pity,  she  could  not  feel  it;  it 
kept  aloof  from  her,  it  poured  no  balm  into  her  won '!•!:•, 
35 
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it  stretched  out  no  hand  to  bear  up  her  weak  resolve,  to 
fortify  her  fainting  courage. 

Now,  in  her  utmost  loneliness,  she  shed  no  tear:  she  sat 
staring  fixedly  into  the  darkness,  while  inwardly  she  gazed 
at  her  own  past,  almost  losing  the  sense  that  it  was  her 
own,  or  that  she  was  anything  more  than  a  spectator  at  a 
strange  and  dreadful  play. 

The  loud  sound  of  the  church  clock,  striking  one, 
startled  her.  She  had  not  been  there  more  than  half  an 
hour,  then?  And  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  there 
half  the  night.  She  was  getting  benumbed  with  cold. 
With  that  strong  instinctive  dread  of  pain  and  death  which 
had  made  her  recoil  from  suicide,  she  started  up,  and  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of  resting  on  her  benumbed  feet 
helped  to  recall  her  completely  to  the  sense  of  the  present. 
The  wind  was  beginning  to  make  rents  in  the  clouds,  and 
there  came  every  now  and  then  a  dim  light  of  stars  that 
frightened  her  more  than  the  darkness;  it  was  like  a  cruel 
finger  pointing  her  out  in  her  wretchedness  and  humilia- 
tion; it  made  her  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  morning 
twilight.  What  could  she  do?  Not  go  to  her  mother — 
not  rouse  her  in  the  dead  of  night  to  tell  her  this.  Her 
mother  would  think  she  was  a  spectre;  it  would  be  enough 
to  kill  her  with  horror.  And  the  way  there  was  so 

long if  she  should  meet  some  one yet  she  must 

seek  some  shelter  somewhere  to  hide  herself.  Five 
doors  off  there  was  Mrs.  Pettifer's;  that  kind  woman 
would  take  her  in.  It  was  of  110  use  now  to  be  proud  and 
mind  about  the  world's  knowing:  she  had  nothing  to  wish 
for,  nothing  to  care  about;  only  she  could  not  help  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  braving  the  morning  light,  there 
in  the  street — she  was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  spend- 
ing long  hours  in  the  cold.  Life  might  mean  anguish, 
might  mean  despair;  but — oh,  she  must  clutch  it,  though 
with  bleeding  fingers;  her  feet  must  cling  to  the  firm  earth 
that  the  sunlight  would  revisit,  not  slip  into  the  untried 
abyss,  where  she  might  long  even  for  familiar  pains. 

Janet  trod  slowly  with  her  naked  feet  on  the  rough 
pavement,  trembling  at  the  fitful  gleams  of  starlight,  and 
supporting  herself  by  the  wall,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  drove 
right  against  her.  The  very  wind  was  cruel:  it  tried  to 
push  her  back  from  the  door  where  she  wanted  to  go  and 
knock  and  ask  for  pity. 

Mrs.  Pettifer's  house  did  not  look  into  Orchard  Street: 
it  stood  a  little  way  up  a  wide  passage  which  opened  into 
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the  street  through  an  archway.  Janet  turned  up  the  arch- 
way, and  saw  a  faint  light  coming  from  Mrs.  Pettifer's 
bedroom  window.  The  glimmer  of  a  rushlight  from  a 
room  where  a  friend  was  lying,  was  like  a  ray  of  mercy  to 
Janet,,  after  that  long,  long  time  of  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness; it  would  not  be  so  dreadful  to  awake  Mrs.  Pettifer 
as  she  had  thought.  Yet  she  lingered  some  minutes  at 
the  door  before  she  gathered  courage  to  knock;  she  felt  as 
if  the  sound  must  betray  her  to  others  besides  Mrs.  Petti- 
fer, though  there  was  no  other  dwelling  that  opened  into 
the  passage — only  warehouses  and  outbuildings.  There 
was  no  gravel  for  her  to  throw  up  at  the  window,  nothing 
but  heavy  pavement;  there  was  no  door-bell;  she  must 
knock.  Her  first  rap  was  very  timid — one  feeble  fall  of 
the  knocker;  and  then  she  stood  still  again  for  many 
minutes;  but  presently  she  rallied  her  courage  and  knocked 
several  times  together,  not  loudly,  but  rapidly,  so  that 
Mrs.  Pettifer,  if  she  only  heard  the  sound,  could  not  mis- 
take it.  And  she  had  heard  it,  for  by-and-by  the  casement 
of  her  window  was  opened,  and  Janet  perceived  that  she 
was  bending  out  to  try  and  discern  who  it  was  at  the 
door. 

"  It  is  I,  Mrs.  Pettifer;  it  is  Janet  Dempster.  Take  me 
in,  for  pity's  sake." 

"Merciful  God!  what  has  happened?" 

"  Robert  has  turned  me  out.  I  have  been  in  the  cold  a 
long  while." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  said  no  more,  but  hurried  away  from  the 
window,  and  was  soon  at  the  door  with  a  light  in  her 
hand. 

"  Come  in,  my  poor  dear,  come  in,"  said  the  good 
woman  in  a  tremulous  voice,  drawing  Janet  within  the 
door.  "  Come  into  my  warm  bed,  and  may  God  in  heaven 
save  and  comfort  you." 

The  pitying  eyes,  the  tender  voice,  the  warm  touch, 
caused  a  rush  of  new  feeling  in  Janet.  Her  heart  swelled, 
and  she  burst  out  suddenly,  like  a  child,  into  loud 
passionate  sobs.  Mrs.  Pettifer  could  not  help  crying  with 
her,  but  she  said,  "  Come  up-stairs,  my  dear,  come.  Don't 
linger  in  the  cold." 

She  drew  the  poor  sobbing  thing  gently  up-stairs,  anc 
persuaded  her  to  go  into  the  warm  bed.  But  it  was  long 
before  Janet  could  lie  down.  She  sat  leaning  her  head  on 
her  knees,  convulsed  by  sobs,  while  the  motherly  woman 
covered  her  with  clothes  and  held  her  arms  round  her  to 
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comfort  her  with  warmth.  At  last  the  hysterical  passion 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow;  but 
her  throat  was  still  agitated  by  piteous  after-sobs,  such  as 
shake  a  little  child  even  when  it  has  found  a  refuge  from 
its  alarms  on  its  mother's  lap. 

Now  Janet  was  getting  quieter,  Mrs.  Pettifer  determined 
to  go  down  and  make  a  cup  of  tea,  the  first  thing  a  kind 
old  woman  thinks  of  as  a  solace  and  restorative  under  all 
calamities.  Happily  there  was  no  danger  of  awaking  her 
servant,  a  heavy  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  snoring  blissfully 
in  the  attic,  and  might  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Dempster  had  come  in.  So  Mrs.  Pettifer 
busied  herself  Avith  rousing  the  kitchen  fire,  which  was 
kept  in  under  a  large  "raker" — a  possibility  by  which  the 
coal  of  the  midland  counties  atones  for  all  its  slowness  and 
white  ashes. 

When  she  carried  up  the  tea,  Janet  was  lying  quite  still; 
the  spasmodic  agitation  had  ceased,  and  she  seemed  lost 
in  thought;  her  eyes  were  fixed  vacantly  on  the  rushlight 
shade,  and  all  the  lines  of  sorrow  were  deepened  in  her  face. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "let  me  persuade 
yon  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea;  you'll  find  it  will  warm  you  and 
soothe  you  very  much.  Why,  dear  heart,  your  feet  are 
like  ice  still.  Now,  do  drink  this  tea,  and  I'll  wrap  'em 
up  in  flannel,  and  then  they'll  get  warm." 

Janet  turned  her  dark  eyes  on  her  old  friend  and 
stretched  out  her  arms.  She  was  too  much  oppressed  to 
say  anything;  her  suffering  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  on  her 
power  of  speech ;  but  she  wanted  to  kiss  the  good  kind 
woman.  Mrs.  Pettifer,  setting  down  the  cup,  bent  toward 
the  sad  beautiful  face,  and  Janet  kissed  her  with  earnest 
sacramental  kisses — such  kisses  as  seal  a  new  and  closer 
bond  between  the  helper  and  the  helped. 

She  drank  the  tea  obediently.  "It  does  warm  me,"  she 
said.  "But  now  you  will  get  into  bed.  I  shall  lie  still 
now." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  felt  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do  to 
lie  down  quietly  and  say  no  more.  She  hoped  Janet  might 
go  to  sleep.  As  for  herself,  with  that  tendency  to  wake- 
fulness  common  to  advanced  years,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  compose  herself  to  sleep  again  after  this  agitating  sur- 
prise. She  lay  listening  to  the  clock,  wondering  what  had 
led  to  this  new  outrage  of  Dempster's,  praying  for  the 
poor  thing  at  her  side,  and  pitying  the  mother  who  would 
have  to  hear  it  all  to-morrow, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

JANET  lay  still,  as  she  had  promised;  but  the  tea,  which 
had  warmed  her  and  given  her  a  sense  of  greater  bodily 
ease,  had  only  heightened  the  previous  excitement  of  her 
brain.  Her  ideas  had  a  new  vividness,  which  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  had  only  seen  life  through  a  dim  haze  before; 
her  thoughts,  instead  of  springing  from  the  action  of  her 
own  mind,  were  external  existences,  that  thrust  themselves 
imperiously  upon  her  like  haunting  visions.  The  future 
took  shape  after  shape  of  misery  before  her,  always  ending 
in  her  being  dragged  back  again  to  her  old  life  of  teiror, 
and  stupor  and  fevered  despair.  Her  husband  had  so  long 
overshadowed  her  life  that  her  imagination  could  not  keep 
hold  of  a  condition  in  which  that  great  dread  was  absent; 
and  even  his  absence — what  was  it?  only  a  dreary,  vacant 
flat,  where  there  was  nothing  to  strive  after,  nothing  to 
long  for. 

At  last  the  light  of  morning  quenched  tiie  rushlight,  and 
Janet's  thoughts  became  more  and  more  fragmentary  and 
confused.  She;  was  every  moment  slipping  off  the  level  on 
which  she  lay  thinking,  down,  down  into  some  depth  from 
which  she  tried  to  rise  again  with  a  start.  Slumber  was 
stealing  over  her  weary  brain;  that  uneasy  slumber  which 
is  only  better  than  wretched  waking,  because  the  life  we 
seemed  to  live  in  it  determines  no  wretched  future,  because 
the  things  we  do  and  suffer  in  it  are  but  hateful  shadows, 
and  leave  no  impress  that  petrifies  into  an  irrevocable  past. 

She  had  scarcely  been  asleep  an  hour  when  her  move- 
ments became  more  violent,  her  mutterings  more  frequent 
and  agitated,  till  at  last  she  started  up  with  a  smothered 
cry,  and  looked  wildly  round  her,  shaking  with  terror. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,"  said  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  who  was  up  and  dressing;  "you  are  with  me, 
your  old  friend,  Mrs.  Pettifer.  Nothing  will  harm  you." 

Janet  sank  back  again  on  her  pillow,  still  trembling. 
After  lying  silent  a  little  while,  she  said,  "It  was  a  hor- 
rible dream.  Dear  Mrs.  Pettifer,  don't  let  any  one  know 
I  am  here.  Keep  it  a  secret.  If  he  finds  out,  he  will 
come  and  drag  me  back  again." 

"No,  my  dear,  depend  on  me.  I've  just  thought  I  shall 
geud  the  servant  on  a  holiday — I've  promised  her  a  good 
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while.  Fll  send  her  away  as  soon  as  she's  had  her  break- 
fast, and  she'll  have  no  occasion  to  know  you're  here. 
There's  no  holding  servants'  tongues  if  you  let  'em  knoAv 
anything.  What  they  don't  know,  they  won't  tell;  you 
may  trust  'em  so  far.  But  shouldn't  you  like  me  to  go 
and  fetch  your  mother?" 

"  No,  not  yet,  not  yet.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  yet." 
"Well,  it  shall  be  just  as  you  like.  Now  try  and  get  to 
sleep  again.  I  shall  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
send  off  Phoebe,  and  then  bring  you  some  breakfast.  I'll 
lock  the  door  behind  me,  so  that  the  girl  mayn't  come  in 
by  chance." 

The  daylight  changes  the  aspect  of  misery  to  us,  as  of 
everything  else.  In  the  night  it  presses  on  our  imagina- 
tion— the  forms  it  takes  are  false,  fitful,  exaggerated;  in 
broad  day  it  sickens  our  sense  with  the  dreary  persistence 
of  definite  measurable  reality.  The  man  who  looks  with 
ghastly  horror  on  all  his  property  aflame  in  the  dead  of 
night,  has  not  half  the  sense  of  destitution  he  will  have  in 
the  morning,  when  he  walks  over  the  ruins  lying  blackened 
in  the  pitiless  sunshine.  That  moment  of  intensest  depres- 
sion was  come  to  Janet,  when  the  daylight  which  showed 
her  the  walls,  and  chairs,  and  tables,  and  all  the  common- 
place reality  that  surrounded  her,  seemed  to  lay  bare  the 
future  too,  and  bring  out  into  oppressive  distinctness  all 
the  details  of  a  weary  life  to  be  lived  from  day  to  day,  with 
no  hope  to  strengthen  her  against  that  evil  habit,  which 
she  loathed  in  retrospect  and  yet  was  powerless  to  resist. 
Her  husband  would  never  consent  to  her  living  away  from 
him:  she  was  become  necessary  to  his  tyranny;  he  would 
never  willingly  loosen  his  grasp  on  her.  She  had  a  vague 
notion  of  some  protection  the  law  might  give  her,  if  she 
could  prove  her  life  in  danger  from  him;  but  she  shrank 
utterly,  as  she  had  always  done,  from  any  active,  public 
resistance  or  vengeance:  she  felt  too  crushed,  too  faulty, 
too  liable  to  reproach,  to  have  the  courage,  even  if  she  had 
had  the  wish,  to  put  herself  openly  in  the  position  of  a 
wronged  woman  seeking  redress.  She  had  no  strength  to 
sustain  her  in  a  course  of  self-defense  and  independence: 
there  was  a  darker  shadow  over  her  life  than  the  dread  of 
her  husband  —  it  was  the  shadow  of  self -despair.  The 
easiest  thing  would  be  to  go  away  and  hide  herself  from 
him.  But  then  there  was  her  mother;  Eobert  had 
all  her  little  property  in  his  hands,  and  that  little 
was  scarcely  enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort  without 
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his  aid.  If  Janet  went  away  alone  he  would  be  sure 
to  persecute  her  mother;  and  if  she  did  go  away— what 
then?  She  must  work  to  maintain  herself;  she  must 
exert  herself,  weary  and  hopeless  as  she  was,  to  begin  life 
afresh.  How  hard  that  seemed  to  her!  Janet's  nature 
did  not  belie  her. grand  face  and  form:  there  was  ener°y, 
there  was  strength  in  it;  but  it  was  the  strength  of  the 
vine,  which  must  have  its  broad  leaves  and  rich  clusters 
borne  up  by  a  firm  stay.  And  now  she  had  nothing  to  rest 
on— no  faith,  no  love.  If  her  mother  had  been  very  feeble, 
aged,  or  sickly,  Janet's  deep  pity  and  tenderness  might 
have  made  a  daughter's  duties  an  interest  and  a  solace; 
but  Mrs.  Raynpr  had  never  needed  tendance;  she  had 
always  been  giving  help  to  her  daughter;  she  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  humble  ministering  spirit;  and  it  was  one 
of  Janet's  pangs  of  memory,  that  instead  of  being  her 
mother's  comfort,  she  had  been  her  mother's  trial.  Every- 
where the  same  sadness!  Her  life  was  a  sun-dried,  barren 
tract,  where  there  was  no  shadow,  and  where  all  the  waters 
were  bitter. 

No!  She  suddenly  thought  — and  the  thought  was  like 
an  electric  shock — there  was  one  spot  in  her  memory  which 
seemed  to  promise  her  an  untried  spring,  where  the  waters 
might  be  sweet.  That  short  interview  with  Mr.  Tryan 
had  come  back  upon  her — his  voice,  his  words,  his  look, 
which  told  her  that  he  knew  sorrow.  His  words  had 
implied  that  he  thought  his  death  was  near,  yet  he  had  a 
faith  which  enabled  him  to  labor — enabled  him  to  give 
comfort  to  others.  That  look  of  his  came  back  on  her 
with  a  vividness  greater  than  it  had  had  for  her  in  reality: 
surely  he  knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  sorrow  than  other 
men;  perhaps  he  had  some  message  of  comfort,  different 
from  the  feeble  words  she  had  been  used  to  hear  from 
others.  She  was  tired,  she  was  sick  of  that  barren  exhorta- 
tion— Do  right,  and  keep  a  clear  conscience,  and  God  will 
reward  you,  and  your  troubles  will  be  easier  to  bear.  She 
wanted  strength  to  do  right  —  she  wanted  something  to 
rely  on  besides  her  own  resolutions;  for  was  not-  the  path 
behind  her  all  strewn  with  broken  resolutions?  How  could 
she  trust  in  new  ones?  She  had  often  heard  Mr.  Tryan 
laughed  at  for  being  fond  of  .great  sinners.  She  began  to 
see  a  new  meaning  in  those  words;  he  would  perhaps 
understand  her  helplessness,  her  wants.  If  she  could  pour 
out  her  heart  to  him !  If  she  could  for  the  first  time  hi  her 
life  unlock  all  the  chambers  of  her  soul! 
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The  impulse  to  confession  almost  always  requires  the 
presence  of  a  fresh  ear  and  a  fresh  heart;  and  in  our 
moments  of  spiritual  need,  the  man  to  whom  we  have  no 
tie  but  our  common  nature  seems  nearer  to  us  than 
mother,  brother,  or  friend.  Our  daily  familiar  life  is  but 
a  hiding  of  ourselves  from  each  other  behind  a  screen  of 
trivial  words  and  deeds,  and  those  who  sit  with  us  at  the 
same  hearth  are  often  the  farthest  off  from  the  deep 
human  soul  within  us,  full  of  unspoken  evil  and  unacted 
good. 

When  Mrs.  Pefctifer  came  back  to  her,  turning  the  key 
and  opening  the  door  very  gently,  Janet,  instead  of  being 
asleep,  as  her  good  friend  had  hoped,  was  intensely  occu- 
pied with  her  new  thought.  She  longed  to  ask  Mrs. 
Pettifer  if  she  could  see  Mr.  Tryan;  but  she  was  arrested 
by  doubts  and  timidity.  He  might  not  feel  for  her  —  he 
might  be  shocked  at  her  confession — he  might  talk  to  her 
of  doctrines  she  could  not  understand  or  believe.  She 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  yet;  but  she  was  too  restless 
under  this  mental  struggle  to  remain  in  bed. 

"Mrs.  Pettifer,"  she  said,  "I  can't  lie  here  any  longer; 
I  must  get  up.  Will  you  lend  me  some  clothes?" 

Wrapped  in  such  drapery  as  Mrs.  Pettifer  could  find  for 
her  tall  figure,  Janet  went  down  into  the  little  parlor,  and 
tried  to  take  some  of  the  breakfast  her  friend  had  pre- 
pared for  her.  But  her  effort  was  not  a  successful  one; 
her  cup  of  tea  and  bit  of  toast  were  only  half  finished. 
The  leaden  weight  of  discouragement  pressed  upon  her 
more  and  more  heavily.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  a 
drizzling  rain  had  come  on;  there  was  no  prospect  from 
Mrs.  Pettifer's  parlor  but  a  blank  wall;  and  as  Janet 
looked  out  at  the  window,  the  rain  and  the  smoke- 
blackened  bricks  seemed  to  blend  themselves  in  sickening 
identity  with  her  desolation  of  spirit  and  the  headachy 
weariness  of  her  body. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  got  through  her  household  work  as  soon 
as  she  could,  and  sat  down  with  her  sewing,  hoping  that 
Janet  would  perhaps  be  able  to  talk  a  little  of  what  had 
passed,  and  find  some  relief  by  unbosoming  herself  in  that 
way.  But  Janet  could  not  speak  to  her;  she  was  impor- 
tuned with  the  longing  to  see  Mr.  Tryan,  and  yet  hesi- 
tating to  express  it. 

Two  hours  passed  in  this  way.  The  rain  went  on  driz- 
zling, and  Janet  sat  still,  leaning  her  aching  head  ru  her 
hand,  and  looking  alternately  at  the  fire  and  out  of  the 
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window.  She  felt  this  could  not  last  — this  motionless, 
vacant  misery.  She  must  determine  on  something,  she 
must  take  some  step;  and  yet  everything  was  so  difficult. 

It  was  one  o'clock,,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  rose  from  her  seat^ 
saying,  "  I  must  go  and  see  about  dinner.-" 

The  movement  and  the  sound  startled  Janet  from  her 
reverie.  It  seemed  as  if  an  opportunity  were  escaping 
her,  and  she  said  hastily,  "Is  Mr.  Tryan  in  the  town 
to-day,  do  you  think?" 

"No,  I  should  think  not,  being  Saturday,  you  know," 
said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  her  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure; 
"but  he  would  come  if  he  was  sent  for.  I  can  send 
Jesson's  boy  with  a  note  to  him  any  time.  Should  you 
like  to  see  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  should." 

"Then  I'll  send  for  him  this  instant." 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

WHEN  Dempster  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  was  at  no 
loss  to  account  to  himself  for  the  fact  that  Janet  was  not 
by  his  side.  His  hours  of  drunkenness  were  not  cut  off 
from  his  other  hours  by  any  blank  wall  of  oblivion;  he 
remembered  what  Janet  had  done  to  offend  him  the 
evening  before,  he  remembered  what  he  had  done  to  her 
at  midnight,  just  as  he  would  have  remembered  if  he  had 
been  consulted  about  a  right  of  road. 

The  remembrance  gave  him  a  definite  ground  for  the 
extra  ill-humor  which  had  attended  his  waking  every 
morning  this  week,  but  he  would  not  admit  to  himself 
that  it  cost  him  any  anxiety.  "Pooh,''  he  said  inwardly, 
"she  would  go  straight  to  ner  mother's.  She's  as  timid 
as  a  hare;  and  she'll  never  let  anybody  know  about  it. 
She'll  be  back  again  before  night." 

But  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  servants  not  to  know 
anything  of  the  affair:  so  he  collected  the  clothes  she  had 
taken  off  the  night  before,  and  threw  them  into  a  fire- 
proof closet  of  which  he  always  kept  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  When  he  went  down-stairs  he  said  to  the  house- 
maid, "Mrs.  Dempster  is  gone  to  her  mother's;  bring  in 
the  breakfast." 

The  servants,  accustomed  to  hear  domestic  broils,  and 
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to  see  their  mistress  put  on  her  bonnet  hastily  and  go  to 
her  mother's,  thought  it  only  something  a  little  worse 
than  usual  that  she  should  have  gone  thither  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  quarrel,  either  at  midnight,  or  in  the 
early  morning  before  they  were  up.  The  housemaid  told 
the  cook  what  she  supposed  had  happened;  the  cook 
shook  her  head  and  said,  "Eh,  dear,  dear!"  but  they  both 
expected  to  see  their  mistress  back  again  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Dempster,  on  his  return  home  the  evening  before,  had 
ordered  his  man,  who  lived  away  from  the  house,  to  bring 
up  his  horse  and  gig  from  the  stables  at  ten.  After 
breakfast  he  said  to  the  housemaid,  "No  one  need  sit 
up  for  me  to-night;  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  to-morrow 
evening";  and  then  he  walked  to  the  office  to  give  some 
orders,  expecting,  as  he  returned,  to  see  the  man  waiting 
with  his  gig.  But  though  the  church  clock  had  struck 
ten,  no  gig  was  there.  In  Dempster's  mood  this  was  more 
than  enough  to  exasperate  him.  He  went  in  to  take  his 
accustomed  glass  of  brandy  before  setting  out,  promising 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  presently  thundering  at  Dawes 
for  being  a  few  minutes  behind  his  time.  An  outbreak 
of  temper  toward  his  man  was  not  common  with  him; 
for  Dempster,  like  most  tyrannous  people,  had  that  das- 
tardly kind  of  self-resentment  which  enabled  him  to 
control  his  temper  where  it  suited  his  own  convenience  to 
do  so;  and  feeling  the  value  of  Dawes,  a  steady  punctual 
fellow,  he  not  only  gave  him  high  wages,  but  usually 
treated  him  with  exceptional  civility.  This  morning, 
however,  ill-humor  got  the  better  of  prudence,  and  Demp- 
sutjr  was  determined  to  rate  him  soundly;  a  resolution  for 
which  DaAv3s  gave  him  much  better  ground  than  he  ex- 
pected. Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
has  passed,  and  Dempster  was  setting  off  to  the  stables  in 
a  back  street  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay,  when 
Dawes  appeared  with  the  gig. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  keep  me  here  for,"  thundered 
Dempster,  "  kicking  my  heels  like  a  beggarly  tailor  wait- 
ing for  a  carrier's  cart?  I  ordered  you  to  be  here  at  ten. 
We  might  Vave  driven  to  Whitlow  by  this  time." 

"  Why,  one  o'  the  traces  was  welly  r  two,  an'  I  had  to 
take  it  to  Brady's  to  be  mended,  an'  he  didn't  get  it  done 
i'  time." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  take  it  to  him  last  night?  Be- 
cause of  your  damned  laziness,  I  suppose.  Do  you  think  I 
give  you"  wages  for  you  to  choose  your  own  hours  ?  " 
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come  dawdling  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  time?" 

"Come,  give  me  good  words,  will  yer?"  said  Dawes, 
sulkily.  "  I'm  not  lazy,  nor  no  man  shall  call  me  lazy.  I 
know  well  anuff  what  you  gi'  me  wages  for;  it's  for  doin' 
what  yer  won't  find  many  men  as  'ull  do." 

"  What!  you  impudent  scoundrel,"  said  Dempster,  get- 
ting into  the  gig,  "you  think  you're  necessary  to  me,  do 
you?  As  if  a  beastly  bucket-carrying  idiot  like'you  wasn't 
to  be  got  any  day.  Look  out  for  a  new  master,  then, 
who'll  pay  you  for  not  doing  as  you're  bid." 

Dawes's  blood  was  now  fairly  up.  "  I'll  look  out  for  a 
master  as  has  got  a  better  charicter  nor  a  lym'  bletherin' 
drunkard,  an'  I  shouldn't  hev  to  go  fur." 

Dempster,  furious,  snatched  the  whip  from  the  socket, 
and  gave  Dawes  a  cut  which  he  meant  to  fall  across  his 
shoulders,,  saying,  "Take  that,  sir,  and  go  to  hell  with 
you!" 

Dawes  was  in  the  act  of  turning  with  the  reins  in  his 
hand  when  the  lash  fell,  and  the  cut  went  across  his  face. 
With  white  lips,  he  said,  "  I'll  have  the  law  on  yer  for 
that,  lawyer  as  y'are/'  and  threw  the  reins  on  the  horse's 
back. 

Dempster  leaned  forward,  seized  the  reins,  and  drove 
off. 

"  Why,  there's  your  friend  Dempster  driving  out  with- 
out his  man  again,"  said  Mr.  Luke  Byles,  who  was  chat- 
ting with  Mr.  Biidd  in  the  Bridge  Way.  "  What  a  fool  he 
is  to  drive  that  two- wheeled  thing!  he'll  get  pitched  on  his 
head  one  of  these  days." 

"Not  he,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  nodding  to  Dempster  as  he 
passed;  "he's  got  nine  lives,  Dempster  has." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IT  was  dusk,  and  the  candles  were  lighted  before  Mr. 
Tryan  knocked  at  Mrs.  Pettifer's  door.  Her  messenger 
had  brought  back  word  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  all 
afteroon  Janet  had  been  agitated  by  the  fear  that  he  would 
not  come;  but  as  soon  a  that  asnxiety  was  romoved  by  the 
knock  at  the  door,  she  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  doubt  and 
timidity:  she  trembled  and  turned  cold. 

Mrs  Pettif  er  went  to  open  the  door,  and  told  Mr.  Tryan, 
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in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  had  happened  in  the  night. 
As  he  laid  down  his  hat  and  prepared  to  enter  the  parlor, 
she  said,  "  I  won't  go  in  with  you,  for  1  think  perhaps  she 
would  rather  see  you  go  in  alone." 

Janet,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  white  shawl  which  threw 
her  dark  face  into  startling  relief,  was  seated  with  her  eyes 
turned  anxiously  toward  the  door  when  Mr.  Tryan  entered. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  their  interview  at  Sally  Martin's 
long  months  ago;  and  he  felt  a  strong  movement  of  com- 
passion at  the  sight  of  the  pain-stricken  face  which  seemed 
to  bear  written  on  it  the  signs  of  all  Janet's  intervening 
misery.  Her  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  as  her  eyes  met  his 
once  more.  No!  she  had  not  deceived  herself:  there  was  all 
the  sincerity,  all  the  sadness,  all  the  deep  pity  in  them  her 
memory  had  told  her  of;  more  than  it  had  told  her,  for  in 
proportion  as  his  face  had  become  thinner  and  more  worn, 
his  eyes  appeared  to  have  gathered  intensity. 

He  came  forward,  and,  putting  out  his  hand,  said,  "I 
am  so  glad  you  sent  for  me — I  am  so  thankful  you  thought 
I  could  be  any  comfort  to  you."  Janet  took  his  hand  in 
silence.  She  was  unable  to  utter  any  words  of  mere  polite- 
ness, or  even  of  gratitude;  her  heart  was  too  full  of  other 
words  that  had  welled  up  the  moment  she  met  his  pitying 
glance,  and  felt  her  doubts  fall  away. 

They  sat  down  opposite  each  other,  and  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  while  slow  difficult  tears  gathered  in  her  aching  eyes — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  am — how  weak  and 
wicked.  I  feel  no  strength  to  live  or  die.  I  thought  yoii 
could  tell  me  something  that  would  help  me."  She 
paused. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  Mr.  Tryan  said,  "for  in  speaking  to 
me  you  are  speaking  to  a  fellow-sinner  who  has  needed  just 
the  comfort  and  help  you  are  needing." 

"And  you  did  find  it?" 

"Yes;  and  I  trust  you  will  find  it." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  be  good  and  to  do  right,"  Janet 
burst  forth;  "  but  indeed,  indeed,  my  lot  has  been  a  very 
hard  one.  I  loved  my  husband  very  dearly  when  we  were 
married,  and  I  meant  to  make  him  happy  —  I  wanted 
nothing  else.  But  he  began  to  be  angry  with  me  for  little 

things  and 1  don't  want  to  accuse  him but  he  drank 

and  got  more  and  more  unkind  to  me,  and  then  very  cruel, 
and  he  beat  me.  And  that  cut  me  to  the  heart.  It  made 
me  almost  mad  sometimes  to  think  all  our  love  had  come 
to  that 1  couldn't  bear  up  against  it.  I  had  never  been 
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used  to  drink  anything  but  water.  I  hated  wine  and  spirits 
because  Robert  drank  them  so;  but  one  day  when  I  was  very 
wretched,  and  the  wine  was  standing  on  the  table,  1  sud- 
denly  1  can  hardly  remember  how  I  came,  to  do 

it 1  poured  some  wine  into  a  glass  and  drank  it.     It 

blunted  my  feelings,  and  made  me  more  indifferent.  After 
ihat,  the  temptation  was  always  coming,  and  it  got  stronger 
and  stronger.  I  was  ashamed,  and  I  hated  what  I  did;  but 
almost  while  the  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind 
that  I  would  never  do  it  again,  I  did  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  was  a  demon  in  me  always  making  me  rush  to  do 
ivhat  I  longed  not  to  do.  And  I  thought  all  the  more  that 
God  was  cruel;  for  if  He  had  not  sent  me  that  dreadful 
trial,  so  much  worse  than  other  women  have  to  bear,  I 
should  not  have  done  wrong  in  that  way.  I  suppose  it  is 

wicked  to  think  so 1  feel  as  if  there  must  be  goodness 

and  right  above  us,  but  I  can't  see  it,  I  can't  trust  it.  And  I 
have  gone  on  in  that  way  for  years  and  years.  At  one  time 
it  used  to  be  better  now  and  then,  but  everything  has  got 
worse  lately:  I  felt  sure  it  must  soon  end  somehow. 

And    last  night    he  turned  me  out  of  doors 1  don't 

know  what  to  do.  I  will  never  go  back  to  that  life  again 
if  I  can  help  it;  and  yet  everything  else  seems  so  miser- 
able. I  feel  sure  that  demon  will  be  always  urging  me  to 
satisfy  the  craving  that  comes  upon  me,  and  the  days  will 
go  on  as  they  have  done  through  all  those  miserable  years. 
I  shall  always  be  doing  wrong,  and  hating  myself  after — 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  knowing  that  I  am  sinking. 
Oh,  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  strength?  Have 
you  ever  known  any  one  like  me  that  got  peace  of  mind  and 
power  to  do  right?  Can  you  give  me  any  comfort — any 
hope?" 

While  Janet  was  speaking,  she  had  forgotten  everything 
but  her  misery  and  her  yearning  for  comfort.  Her  voice 
had  risen  from  the  low  tone  of  timid  distress  to  an  intense 
pitch  of  imploring  anguish.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly, 
and  looked  at  MJr.  Tryan  with  eager  questioning  eyes,  with 
parted  trembling  lips,  with  the  deep  horizontal  lines  of 
overmastering  pain  on  her  brow.  In  this  artificial  life  of 
ours,  it  is  not  often  we  see  a  human  face  with  all  a  heart's 
agony  in  it,  uncontrolled  by  self-consciousness;  when  we  do 
see  it,  it  startles  us  as  if  we  had  suddenly  waked  into  the 
real  world  of  which  this  everyday  one  is  but  a  puppet-show 
copy.  For  some  moments  Mr.  Tryan  was  too  deeply  moved 
to  speak. 
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"  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster/'  he  said  at  last,  "there  is 
comfort,  there  is  hope  for  you.  Believe  me  there  is,  for  I 
speak  from  my  own  deep  and  hai'd  experience."  He 
paused,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  utter  the 
words  that  were  urging  themselves  to  his  lips.  Presently 
he  continued,  "  Ten  years  ago,  I  felt  as  wretched  as  you 
do.  I  think  my  wretchedness  was  even  worse  than  yours, 
for  I  had  a  heavier  sin  on  my  conscience.  I  had  suffered 
no  wrong  from  others  as  you  have,  and  I  had  injured 
another  irreparably  in  body  and  soul.  The  image  of  the 
wrong  I  had  done  pursued  me  everywhere,  and  I  seemed  on 
the  brink  of  madness.  I  hated  my  life,  for  I  thought,  just 
as  you  do,  that  I  should  go  on  falling  into  temptation  and 
doing  more  harm  in  the  world;  and  I  dreaded  death,  for 
with  that  sense  of  guilt  on  my  soul,  I  felt  that  whatever 
state  I  entered  on  must  be  one  of  misery.  But  a  dear 
friend  to  whom  I  .opened  my  mind  showed  me  it  was  just 
such  as  I — the  helpless  who  feel  themselves  helpless — that 
God  specially  invites  to  come  to  him,  and  offers  all  the 
riches  of  his  salvation:  not  forgiveness  only;  forgiveness 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  left  us  under  the  powers  of  our 
evil  passions;  but  strength — that  strength  which  enables  us 
to  conquer  sin." 

"But,"  says  Janet,  "I  can  feel  no  trust  in  God.  He 
seems  always  to  have  left  me  to  myself.  I  have  sometimes 
prayed  to  him  to  help  me,  and  yet  everything  has  been 
just  the  same  as  before.  If  you  felt  like  me,  how  did  you 
come  to  have  hope  and  trust?" 

"  Do  not  believe  that  God  has  left  you  to  yourself.  How 
can  you  tell  but  that  the  hardest  trials  you  have  known 
have  been  only  the  road  by  which  he  was  leading  you  to 
that  complete  sense  of  your  own  sin  and  helplessness,  with- 
out which  you  would  never  have  renounced  all  other  hopes, 
and  trusted  in  his  love  alone?  I  know,  dear  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster, I  know  it  is  hard  to  bear.  I  would  not  speak  lightly 
of  your  sorrows.  I  feel  that  the  mystery  of  our  life  is 
great,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  dark  to  me  as  it  does 
to  you."  Mr.  Tryan  hesitated  again.  He  saw  that  the 
first  thing  Janet  needed  was  to  be  assured  of  sympathy. 
She  must  be  made  to  feel  that  her,  anguish  was  not  strange 
to  him;  that  he  entered  into  the  only  half-expressed 
secrets  of  her  spiritual  weakness,  before  any  other  message 
of  consolation  could  find  its  way  to  her  heart.  The  tale  of 
the  Divine  Pity  was  never  yet.  believed  from  lips  that  were 
not  felt  to  be  moved  by  human  pity.  And  Janet's  anguish 
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was  not  strange  to  Mr.  Tryan.  He  had  never  been  in  the 
presence  of  a  sorrow  and  a  self-despair  that  had  sent  so 
strong  a  thrill  through  all  the  recesses  of  his  saddest 
experience;  and  it  is  because  sympathy  is  but  a  living 
again  through  our  own  past  in  a  new  form,  that  con- 
fession often  prompts  a  response  of  confession.  Mr.  Tryan 
felt  this  prompting,  and  his  judgment,  too,  told  him  that 
in  obeying  it  he  Avould  be  taking  the  best  means  of  admin- 
istering comfort  to  Janet.  Yet  he  hesitated;  as  we 
tremble  to  let  in  the  daylight  on  a  chamber  of  relics  which 
we  have  never  visited  except  in  curtained  silence.  But 
the  first  impulse  triumphed,  and  he  went  on.  "  I  had 
lived  all  my  life  at  a  distance  from  God.  My  youth  was 
spent  in  thoughtless  self-indulgence,  and  all  my  hopes 
were  of  a  vain,  worldly  kind.  I  had  no  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  Church;  I  looked  forward  to  a  political  career,  for 
my  father  was  private  secretary  to  a  man  high  in  the  Whig 
Ministry,  and  had  been  promised  strong  interest  in  my 
behalf.  At  college  I  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  gayest 
men,  even  adopting  follies  and  vices  for  which  I  had  no 
taste,  out  of  mere  pliancy  and  the  love  of  standing  well 
with  my  companions.  You  see,  I  was  more  guilty  even 
then  than  you  have  been,  for  I  threw  away  all  the  rich 
blessings  of  untroubled  youth  and  health;  I  had  no  excuse 
in  my  outward  lot.  But  while  I  was  at  college  that  event 
in  my  life  occurred  which  in  the  end  brought  on  the  state 
of  mind  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  the  state  of  self-reproach 
and  despair,  which  enables  me  to  understand  to  the  full 
what  you  are  suffering;  and  I  tell  you  the  facts,  because  I 
want  you  to  be  assured  that  I  am  not  uttering  mere  vague 
words  when  I  say  that  I  have  been  raised  from  as  low  a 
depth  of  sin  and  sorrow  as  that  in  which  you  feel  yourself 
to  be.  At  college  I  had  an  attachment  to  a  lovely  girl  of 
seventeen;  she  was  very  much  below  my  own  station  in 
life,  and  I  never  contemplated  marrying  her;  but  I  induced 
her  to  leave  her  father's  house.  I  did  not  mean  to  forsake 
her  when  I  left  college,  and  I  quieted  all  scruples  of  con- 
science by  promising  myself  that  I  would  always  take  care 
of  poor  Lucy.  But  on  my  return  from  a  vacation  spent 
in  traveling,  I  found  that  Lucy  was  gone  — gone  away 
with  a  gentleman,  her  neighbors  said.  I  was  a  good 
deal  distressed,  but  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
harm  would  come  to  her.  Soon  afterward 
illness  which  left  my  health  delicate,  and  made  all  dis 
pation  distasteful  to  me.  Life  seemed  very  wearisome 
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and  empty,  and  I  looked  with  envy  on  every  one  who  had 
some  great  and  absorbing  object — even  on  my  cousin 
who  was  preparing  to  go  out  as  a  missionary,  and  whom  I 
had  been  used  to  think  a  dismal,  tedious  person,  because 
he  was  constantly  urging  religious  subjects  upon  me.  We 
were  living  in  London  then;  it  was  three  years  since  I  had. 
lost  sight  of  Lucy;  and  one  summer  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  as  I  was  walking  along  Gower  Street,  I  saw  a  knot 
of  people  on  the  causeway  before  me.  As  I  came  up  to 
them,  I  heard  one  woman  say,  'I  tell  you  she  is  dead.' 
This  awakened  my  interest,  and  I  pushed  my  way  within 
the  circle.  The  body  of  a  woman,  dressed  in  fine  clothes, 
was  lying  against  a  door-step.  Her  head  was  bent  on 
one  side,  and  the  long  curls  had  fallen  over  her  cheek. 
A  tremor  seized  me  when  I  saw  the  hair:  it  was  light 
chestnut  —  the  color  of  Lucy's.  I  knelt  down  and  turned 
aside  the  hair;  it  ,vas  Lucy  —  dead — with  paint  on  hei 
cheeks.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  had  taken 
poison — that  she  was  in  the  power  of  a  wicked  woman  — 
that  the  very  clothes  on  her  back  were  not  her  own.  It 
was  then  that  my  past  life  burst  upon  me  in  all  its  hide- 
ousness.  I  wished  I  had  never  been  born.  I  couldn't 
look  into  the  future.  Lucy's  dead  painted  face  would 
follow  me  there,  as  it  did  when  I  looked  back  into  the 
past  —  as  it  did  when  I  sat  down  to  table  with  my  friends, 
when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  when  I  rose  up.  There 
was  only  one  thing  that  could  make  life  tolerable  to  me; 
that  was,  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  it  in  trying  to  save 
others  from  the  ruin  I  had  brought  on  one.  But  how  was 
that  possible  for  me?  I  had  no  comfort,  no  strength,  no 
wisdom  in  my  own  soul;  how  could  I  give  them  to  others? 
My  mind  was  dark,  rebellious,  at  war  with  itself  and  with 
God." 

Mr.  Tryan  had  been  looking  away  from  Janet.  His 
face  was  toward  the  fire,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
images  his  memory  was  recalling.  But  now  he  turned  his 
eyes  on  her,  and  they  met  hers,  fixed  on  him  with  the  look 
of  rapt  expectation,  with  which  one  clinging  to  a  slippery 
summit  of  rock,  while  the  waves  are  rising  higher  and 
higher,  watches  the  boat  that  has  put  from  shore  to  his 
rescue. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Dempster,  how  deep  my  need  was.  I 
went  on  in  this  way  for  months.  I  was  convinced  that  if 
I  ever  got  health  and  comfort,  it  must  be  from  religion. 
I  went  to  hear  celebrated  preachers,  and  I  read  religious 
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books.  But  I  found  nothing  that  fitted  my  own  need. 
The  faith  which  puts  the  sinner  in  possession  of  salvation 
seemed,  as  I  understood  it,  to  be  quite  out  of  my  reach. 
I  had  no  faith;  I  only  felt  utterly  wretched,  under  the 
power  of  habits  and  Dispositions  which  had  wrought  hideous 
evil.  At  last,  as  I  told  you,  I  found  a  friend  to  whom  I 
opened  all  my  feelings — to  whom  I  confessed  everything. 
He  W3,s  a  man  who  had  gone  through  very  deep  experi- 
ence, and  could  understand  the  different  wants  of  different 
minds.  He  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  only  preparation 
for  coming  to  Christ  and  partaking  of  his  salvation,  was 
that  very  sense  of  guilt  and  helplessness  which  was  weigh- 
ing me  down.  He  said,  'You  are  weary  and  heavy-laden; 
well,  it  is  you  Christ  invites  to  come  to  him  and  find  rest. 
He  asks  you  to  cling  to  him,  to  lean  on  him;  he  does  not 
command  you  to  walk  alone  without  stumbling.  He  does 
not  tell  you,  as  your  fellow-men  do,  that  you  must  first 
merit  his  love;  he  neither  condemns  nor  reproaches  you 
for  the  past,  he  only  bids  you  come  to  him  that  you  may 
have  life:  he  bids  you  stretch  out  your  hands  and  take 
of  the  fullness  of  his  love.  You  have  only  to  rest  on  him 
as  a  child  rests  on  its  mother's  arms,  and  you  will  be 
upborne  by  his  divine  strength.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
faith.  Your  evil  habits,  you  feel,  are  too  strong  for  you; 
you  are  unable  to  wrestle  with  them;  you  know  before- 
hand you  shall  fall.  But  when  once  we  feel  our  helpless- 
ness in  that  way,  and  go  to  the  Savior,  desiring  to  be  freed 
from  the  power  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  we  are 
no  longer  left  to  our  own  strength.  As  long  as  we  live  in 
rebellion  against  God,  desiring  to  have  our  own  will, 
seeking  happiness  in  the  things  of  this  world,  it  is  as  if 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  crowded  stifling  room,  where 
we  breathe  only  poisoned  air;  but  we  have  only  to  walk 
out  under  the  infinite  heavens,  and  we  breathe  the  pure 
free  air  that  gives  us.health,  and  strength,  and  gladness. 
It  is  just  so  with  God's  spirit:  as  soon  as  we  submit  our- 
selves  to  his  will,  as  soon  as  we  desire  to  be  united  to  him, 
and  made  pure  and  holy,  it  is  as  if  the  walls  had  fallen 
down  that  shut  us  out  from  God,  and  we  are  fed  with  his 
spirit,  which  gives  us  new  strength."' 

"That  is  what  I  want,"  said  Janet;  "I  have  left  off 
minding  about  pleasure.  I  think  I  could  be  contented  m 
the  midst  of  hardship,  if  I  felt  that  God  cared  for  me, 
and  would  give  me  strength  to  lead  a  pure^  life.  But  tell 
me,  did  you  soon  find  peace  and,  strength?" 
36 
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"Not  perfect  peace  for  a  long  while,  but  hope  and 
trust,  which  is  strength.  No  sense  of  pardon  for  myself 
could  do  away  with  the  pain  I  had  in  thinking  what  J  had 
helped  to  bring  on  another.  My  friend  used  to  urge  upon 
me  that  my  sin  against  God  was  greater  than  my  sin 
against  her;  but — it  may  be  from  want  of  deeper  spiritual 
feeling — that  has  remained  to  this  hour  the  sin  which 
causes  me  the  bitterest  pang.  I  could  never  rescue  Lucy; 
but  by  God's  blessing  I  might  rescue  other  weak  and 
falling  souls;  and  that  was  why  I  entered  the  Church.  I 
asked  for  nothing  through  the  rest  of  my  life  but  that  I 
might  be  devoted  to  God's  work  without  swerving  in 
search  of  pleasure  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
It  has  been  often  a  hard  struggle  —  but  God  has  been  with 
me  —  and  perhaps  it  may  not  last  much  longer." 

Mr.  Tryan  paused.  For  a  moment  he  had  forgotten 
Janet,  and  for  a  moment  she  had  forgotten  her  own  sor- 
rows. When  she  recurred  to  herself,  it  was  with  a  new 
feeling. 

"Ah,  what  a  difference  between  our  lives!  you  have 
been  choosing  pain,  and  working,  and  denying  yourself; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  only  of  myself.  I  was  only 
angry  and  discontented  because  I  had  pain  to  bear.  You 
never  had  that  wicked  feeling  that  I  have  had  so  often, 
did  you?  that  God  was  cruel  to  send  me  trials  and  tempta- 
tions worse  than  others  have." 

"Yes,  I  had;  I  had  very  blasphemous  thoughts,  and  I 
know  that  spirit  of  rebellion  must  have  made  the  worst 
part  of  your  lot.  You  did  not  feel  how  impossible  it  is 
for  us  to  judge  rightly  of  God's  dealings,  and  you  opposed 
yourself  to  his  will.  But  what  do  we  know?  We  cannot 
foretell  the  working  of  the  smallest  event  in  our  own  lot; 
how  can  we  presume  to  judge  of  things  that  are  so  much 
too  high  for  us?  There  is  nothing  that  becomes  us  but 
entire  submission,  perfect  resignation..  As  long  as  we  set  up 
our  own  will  and  our  own  wisdom  against  God's,  we  make 
that  wall  between  us  and  his  love  which  I  have  spoken  of 
just  now.  But  as  soon  as  we  lay  ourselves  entirely  at  his 
feet,  we  have  enough  light  given  us  to  guide  our  own  steps; 
as  the  foot-soldier  who  hears  nothing  of  the  councils  that 
determine  the  course  of  the  great  battle  he  is  in,  hears 
plainly  enough  the  word  of  command  which  he  must  him- 
self obey.  I  know,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  I  know  it  is 
hard — the  hardest  thing  of  all,  perhaps — to  flesh  and 
blood.  But  carry  that  difficulty  to  the  Savior,  along  with  all 
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your  other  sins  and  weaknesses,  and  ask  him  to  pour  into 
you  a  spirit  of  submission.     He  enters  into  your  struggles* 
he  has  drunk  the  cup  of  our  suffering  to  the  dregs;  lie 
knows  the  hard  wrestling  it  costs  us  to  say,  'Not  my  will 
but  Thine  be  done.'" 

"Pray  with  me,"  said  Janet— "pray  now  that  I  may 
have  light  and  strength." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BEFORE  leaving  Janet,  Mr.  Tryan  urged  her  strongly  to 
send  for  her  mother. 

"Do  not  wound  her,"  he  said,  "by  shutting  her  out 
any  longer  from  your  troubles.  It  is  right  that  you  should 
be  with  her." 

"  Yes,  I  will  send  for  her/'  said  Janet.  "  But  I  would 
rather  not  go  to  my  mother's  yet,  because  my  husband  is 
sure  to  think  I  am  there,  and  he  might  come  and  fetch 

me.  I  can't  go  back  to  him at  least,  not  yet.  Ought 

I  to  go  back  to  him?" 

"No,  certainly  not,  at  present.  Something  should  be 
done  to  secure  you  from  violence.  Your  mother,  I  think, 
should  consult  some  confidential  friend,  some  man  of  char- 
acter and  experience,  who  might  mediate  between  you  and 
your  husband." 

"Yes,  I  will  send  for  my  mother  directly.  But  I  will 
stay  here,  with  Mrs.  Pettifer,  till  something  has  been 
done.  I  want  no  one  to  know  where  I  am,  except  you. 
You  will  come  again,  will  you  not?  you  will  not  leave  me 
to  myself  ?  " 

"  You  will  not  be  left  to  yourself.  God  is  with  you.  If 
I  have  been  able  to  give  you  any  comfort,  it  is  because  His 
power  and  love  "have  been  present  with  us.  But  I  am  very 
thankful  that  He  has  chosen  to  work  through  me.  I  shall 
see  you  again  to-morrow — not  before  evening,  for  it  will  be 
Sunday,  you  know;  but  after  the  evening  lecture  I  shall 
be  at  liberty.  You  will  be  in  my  prayers  till  then.  In 
the  meantime,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  open  your  heart  as 
much  as  you  can  to  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Pettifer.  Cast 
away  from  you  the  pride  that  makes  us  shrink  from 
acknowledging  our  weakness  to  our  friends.  Ask  them  to 
help  you  in  guarding  yourself  from  the  least  approach  of 
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the  sin  you  most  dread.  Deprive  yourself  as  far  as  possi- 
ble of  the  very  means  and  opportunity  of  committing  it. 
Every  effort  of  that  kind  made  in  humility  and  depend- 
ence is  a  prayer.  Promise  me  you  will  do  this." 

"Yes,  I  promise  you.  I  know  I  have  always  been  too 
proud;  I  could  never  bear  to  speak  to  any  one  about 
myself.  I  have  been  proud  toward  my  mother,  even;  it 
has  always  made  me  angry  when  she  has  seemed  to  take 
notice  of  my  faults." 

"Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  you  will  never  say  again  that 
life  is  blank,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  live  for,  will 
you?  See  what  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  life,  both  in 
our  own  souls  and  for  others.  Surely  it  matters  little 
whether  we  have  more  or  less  of  this  world's  comfort  in 
these  short  years,  when  God  is  training  us  for  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  His  love.  Keep  that  great  end  in  life  before 
you,  and  your  troubles  here  will  seem  only  the  small  hard- 
ships of  a  journey.  Now  I  must  go." 

Mr.  Tryan  rose  and  held  out  his  hand.  Janet  took  it 
and  said,  "God  has  been  very  good  to  me  in  sending  you 
to  me.  I  will  trust  in  Him.  I  will  try  to  do  everything 
you  tell  me." 

Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  human  soul  on 
another!  Not  calculable  by  algebra,  not  deducible  by 
logic,  but  mysterious,  effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  pro- 
cess by  which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and  bursts  forth 
into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and  glowing  tasselled  flower. 
Ideas  are  often  poor  ghosts;  our  sun-filled  eyes  cannot  dis- 
cern them;  they  pass  athwart  us  in  thin  vapor,  and  cannot 
make  themselves  felt.  But  sometimes  they  are  made  flesh; 
they  breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath,  they  touch  us 
with  soft  responsive  hands,  they  look  at  us  with  sad  sin- 
cere eyes,  and  speak  to  us  in  appealing  tones;  they  are 
clothed  in  a  living  human  soul,  with  all  its  conflicts,  its 
faith,  and  its  love.  Then  their  presence  is  a  power,  then 
they  shake  us  like  a  passion,  and  we  are  drawn  after  them 
with  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to  flame. 

Janet's  dark  grand  face,  still  fatigued,  had  become  quite 
calm,  and  looked  up,  as  she  sat,  with  a  humble  childlike 
expression  at  the  thin  blonde  face  and  slightly  sunken  gray 
eyes  which  now  shone  with  hectic  brightness.  She  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  image  of  passionate  strength  beaten 
and  worn  with  conflict;  and  he  for  an  image  of  the  self- 
renouncing  faith  which  has  soothed  that  conflict  into  rest. 
As  he  looked  at  the  sweet,  submissive  face,  he  remembered 
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its  look  of  despairing  anguish,  and  his  heart  was  very  full 
as  he  turned  away  irom  her.  "  Let  me  only  live  to  see 
this  work  confirmed,  and  then — 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Mr.  Tryan  left,  but  Janet 
was  bent  on  sending  for  her  mother;  so  Mrs.  Pettifer,  as 
the  readiest  plan,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  herself  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Raynor.  The  mother  had  been  too  long  u,«ed 
to  expect  that  every  fresh  week  would  be  more  painful 
than  the  last,  for  Mrs.  Pettifer's  news  to  come  upon  her 
with  the  shock  of  a  surprise.  Quietly,  without  any  show 
of  distress,  she  made  up  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and,  telling 
her  little  maid  that  she  should  not  return  home  that  night, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Pettifer  back  in  silence. 

When  they  entered  the  parlor,  Janet,  wearied  out,  had 
sunk  to  sleep  in  the  large  chair,  which  stood  with  its  back 
to  the  door.  The  noise  of  the  opening  door  disturbed  her, 
and  she  was  looking  round  wonderingly,  when  Mrs.  Ray- 
nor came  up  to  her  chair  and  said,  "It's  vour  mother, 
Janet." 

"Mother,  dear  mother!"  Janet  cried,  clasping  her 
closely.  "I  have  not  been  a  good  tender  child  to  you, 
but  I  will  be — I  will  not  grieve  you  any  more." 

The  calmness  which  had  withstood  a  new  sorrow  was 
overcome  by  a  new  joy,  and  the  mother  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

Sunday  morning  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  Janet, 
looking  out  of  the  bedroom  window,  saw,  above  the 
house-tops,  a  shining  mass  of  white  cloud  rolling  under 
the  far-away  blue  sky.  It  was  going  to  be  a  lovely  April 
day.  The  fresh  sky,  left  clear  and  calm  after  the  Jong 
vexation  of  wind  and  rain,  mingled  its  mild  influence 
with  Janet's  new  thoughts  and  prospects.  She  felt  a 
buoyant  courage  that  surprised  herself,  after  the  cold 
crushing  weight  of  despondency  which  had  oppressed  her 
the  day  before:  she  could  think  even  of  her  husband's 
rage  without  the  old  overpowering  dread.  For  a  delicious 
hope  — the  hope  of  purification  and  inward  peace - 
entered  into  Janet's  soul,  and  made  it  spring-time  there 
as  well  as  in  the  outer  world. 
While  her  mother  was  brushing  and  coiling  up  her  t 
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black  hair — a  favorite  task,  because  it  seemed  to  renew 
the  days  of  her  daughter's  girlhood  —  Janet  told  how  she 
came  to  send  for  Mr.  Tryan,  how  she  had  remembered 
their  meeting  at  Sally  Martin's  in  the  autumn,  and  had 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  her  sins 
and  her  troubles. 

"I  see  God's  goodness,  now,  mother,  in  ordering  it  so 
that  we  should  meet  in  that  way,  to  overcome  my  preju- 
dice against  him,  and  make  me  feel  that  he  was  good,  and 
then  bringing  it  back  to  my  mind  in  the  depth  of  my 
trouble.  You  know  what  foolish  things  I  used  to  say 
about  him,  knowing  nothing  of  him  all  the  while.  And 
yet  he  was  the  man  who  was  to  give  me  comfort  and  help 
when  everything  else  failed  me.  It  is  wonderful  how 
I  feel  able  to  speak  to  him  as  I  never  have  done  to  any 
one  before;  and  how  every  word  he  says  to  me  enters  my 
heart  and  has  a  new  meaning  for  me.  I  think  it  must  be 
because  he  has  felt  life  more  deeply  than  others,  and  has 
a  deeper  faith.  I  believe  everything  he  says  at  once. 
His  words  come  to  me  like  rain  on  the  parched  ground. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  before  as  if  I  could  see  behind 
people's  words,  as  one  sees  behind  a  screen;  but  in  Mr. 
Tryan  it  is  his  very  soul  that  speaks." 

"Well,  my  dear  child,  I  love  and  bless  him  for  your 
sake,  if  he  has  given  you  any  comfort.  I  never  believed 
the  harm  people  said  of  him,  though  I  had  no  desire  to  go 
and  hear  him,  for  I  am  contented  with  old-fashioned  ways. 
I  find  more  good  teaching  than  I  can  practice  in  reading 
my  Bible  at  home,  and  hearing  Mr.  Crewe  at  church-. 
But  your  wants  are  different,  my  dear,  and  we  are  not  all 
led  by  the  same  road.  That  was  certainly  good  advice  of 
Mr.  Tryan's  you  told  me  of  last  night — that  we  should 
consult  some  one  that  may  interfere  for  you  with  your  hus- 
band; and  I  have  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  while 
I've  been  lying  awake  in  the  night.  I  think  nobody  will 
do  so  well  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Landor,  for  we  must  have  a 
man  that  knows  the  law,  and  that  Eobert  is  rather  afraid 
of.  And  perhaps  he  could  bring  about  an  agreement  for 
you  to  live  apart.  Your  husband's  bound  to  maintain 
you,  you  know;  and,  if  you  liked,  we  could  move  away 
from  Milby  and  live  somewhere  else." 

"  Oh,  mother,  we  must  do  nothing  yet;  I  must  think 
about  it  a  little  longer.  I  have  a  different  feeling  this 
morning  from  what  I  had  yesterday.  Something  seems  to 
tell  me  that  I  must  go  back  to  Robert  some  time — after  a 
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little  while.  I  loved  him  once  oefcte:*  tliar,  all  the  world, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  children  to  love.  There  were 
things  in  me  that  were  wrong,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
up  for  them  if  I  can/' 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  won't  persuade  you.  Think  of  it  a 
little  longer  But  something  must  be  done  soon." 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  my  bonnet,  and  shawl,  and  black 
gown  here!"  said  Janet,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence.  "I 
should  like  to  go  to  Paddiford  church  and  hear  Mr. 
Tryan.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  my  meeting  Robert, 
for  he  never  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  morning." 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go  to  the  house 
and  fetch  your  clothes,"  said  Mrs.  Raynor. 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  I  must  stay  quietly  here  while  you  two  go 
to  church.  I  will  be  Mrs.  Pettifer's  maid,  and  get  the 
dinner  ready  for  her  by  the  time  she  comes  back.  Dear 
good  woman !  She  was  so  tender  to  me  when  she  took  me 
in,  in  the  night,  mother,  and  all  the  next  day,  when  I 
couldn't  speak  a  word  to  her  to  thank  her." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  servants  at  Dempster's  felt  some  surprise  when  the 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  Saturday  had  passed  and 
still  their  mistress  did  not  reappear. 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  Kitty,  the  housemaid,  as  she 
trimmed  her  next  Aveek's  cap,  while  Betty,  the  middle-aged 
cook,  looked  on  with  folded  arms.  "  Do  you  think  as 
Mrs.  Raynor  was  ill,  and  sent  for  the  missis  afore  we  was 
up?" 

"Oh,"  said  Betty,  "if  it  had  been  that,  she'd  ha'  been 
back'ard  an'  for'ard  three  or  four  times  afore  now;  least- 
\vays,  she'd  ha'  sent  little  Ann  to  let  us  know." 

"There's  summat  up  more  nor  usal  between  her  an'  the 
master,  that  you  may  depend  on,"  said  Kitty, 
those  clothes  as  was  "lying  i'  the  drawing-room  yesterday 
when  the  company  was  come,  meant  summat. 
wonder  if  that  was  what  they've  had  a  fresh  row  about. 
She's  p'raps  gone  away,  an's  made  up  her  mind  not 
come  back  again." 

"  An'  i'  the  right  on't  too,"  said  Betty.     "  I'd  ha  over- 

n  him  long  afore  now,  if  it  had  been  me.     I  wouldn  t 


run 
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stan*  being  mauled  a«  she  is  by  no  husband,  not  if  lie  was 
the  biggest  lord  i'  the  land.  It's  poor  work  bein'  a  wife  at 
that  price:  I'd  sooner  be  a  cook  wi'out  perkises,  an'  hev 
roast,  an'  boil,  an'  fry,  an'  bake,  all  to  mind  at  once.  She 
may  well  do  as  she  does. .  I  know  I'm  glad  enough  of  a 
drop  o'  summat  myself  when  I'm  plagued.  I  feel  very  low, 
like,  to-night;  I  think  I  shall  put  my  beer  i'  the  saucepan 
an'  warm  it." 

"  What  a  one  you  are  for  warmin'  your  beer,  Betty!  I 
couldn't  abide  it— nasty  bitter  stuff!  " 

"  It's  fine  talkin ';  if  you  was  a  cook  you'd  know  what 
belongs  to  bein'  a  cook.  It's  none  so  nice  to  hev  a  sinkin' 
at  your  stomach,  I  can  tell  you.  You  wouldn't  think  so 
much  o'  fine  ribbins  i'  your  cap  then." 

"  Well,  well,  Betty,  don't  be  grumpy.  Liza  Thomson, 
as  is  at  Phipps's,  said  to  me  last  Sunday,  '  I  wonder  you'll 
stay  at  Dempsters,'  she  says,  'such  goins-on  as  there  is.' 
But  I  says,  '  There's  things  to  put  up  wi'  in  ivery  place, 
an'  you  may  change,  an'  change,  an'  not  better  yourself 
when  all's  said  an'  done.'  Lors!  why  Liza  told  me  herself 
as  Mrs.  Phipps  was  as  skinny  as  skinny  i'  the  kitchen,  for 
all  they  keep  so  much  company;  and  as  for  follyers,  she's 
as  cross  as  a  turkey-cock  if  she  finds  'em  out.  There's 
nothin*  o'  that  sort  i'  the  missis.  How  pretty  she  come  an' 
spoke  to  Job  last  Sunday!  There  isn't  a  good-natur'der 
woman  i'  the  world,  that's  my  belief — an'  hansome  too.  I 
al'ys  think  there's  nobody  looks  half  so  well  as  the  missis 
when  she's  got  her  'air  done  nice.  Lors!  I  wish  I'd  got 
long  'air  like  her — my  'air's  a-comin'  off  dreadful." 

"There'll  be  fine  work  to-morrow,  I  expect," said  Betty, 
"when  the  master  comes  home,  an'  Dawes  a-swearin'  as  he'll 
niver  do  a  stroke  o'  work  for  him  again.  It'll  be  good  fun 
if  he  sets  the  justice  on  him  for  cuttin'  him  wi'  the  whip; 
the  master'll  p'raps  get  his  comb  cut  for  once  in  his  life ! " 

"Why,  he  was  in  a  temper  like  a  fi-end  this  morning," 
said  Kitty.  "  I  dare  say  it  was  along  o'  what  had  happened 
wi'  the  missis.  We  shall  hev  a  pretty  house  wi'  him  if  she 
doesn't  come  back — he'll  want  to  be  leatherin'  us,  I 
shouldn't  wonder.  He  must  hev  somethin'  t'  ill-use  when 
he's  in  a  passion." 

"I'd  tek  care  he  didn't  leather  me — no,  not  if  he  was 
my  husban'  ten  times  o'er;  I'd  pour  hot  drippin'  on  him 
sooner.  But  the  missis  hasn't  a  sperrit  like  me.  He'll 
mek  her  come  back,  you'll  see;  he'll  come  around  her  some- 
how. There's  no  likelihood  of  her  coming  back  to-night, 
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though;  so  I  should  think  wo  might  fasten  the  doors  and 
go  to  bed  when  we  like." 

On  Sunday  morning,  however,  Kitty's  mind  became  dis- 
turbed by  more  definite  and  alarming  conjeetures  about 
her  mistress.  "While  Betty,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
unwonted  leisure,  was  sitting  down  to  continue  a  letter 
which  had  long  lain  unfinished  between  the  leaves  of  her 
Bible — Kitty  came  running  into  the  kitchen,  and  said — 

"Lor!  Betty,  I'm  all  of  a  tremble;  you  might  knock  me 
down  wi'  a  feather.  I've  just  looked  into  the  missis's 
wardrobe,  an'  there's  both  her  bonnets.  She  must  ha'  gone 
wi'out  her  bonnet.  An'  then  I  remember  as  her  night- 
clothes  wasn't  on  the  bed  yesterday  mornin';  I  thought 
she'd  put  'em  away  to  be  washed;  but  she  hedn't,  for  I've 
been  lookin'.  It's  my  belief  he's  murdered  her,  and  shut  her 
up  i'  that  closet  as  he  keeps  locked  al'ys.  He's  capible  on't." 

"Lors-ha'-massy!  why  you'd  better  run  to  Mrs.  Raynor's 
an'  see  if  she's  there,  arter  all.  It  was  p'raps  all  a  lie." 

Mrs.  Raynor  had  returned  home  to  give  directions  to 
her  little  maiden,  when  Kitty,  with  the  elaborate  mani- 
festation of  alarm  which  servants  delight  in,  rushed  in 
without  knocking,  and,  holding  her  hands  on  her  heart  as 
if  the  consequences  to  that  organ  were  likely  to  be  very 
serious,  said — 

"If  you  please  'm,  is  the  missis  here?" 

"]STo,  Kitty;  why  are  you  come  to  ask?" 

"  Because  'm,  she's  niver  been  at  home  since  yesterday 
mornin',  since  afore  we  was  up;  an'  we  thought  somethin* 
must  ha'  happened  to  her." 

"  No,  don't  be  frightened,  Kitty.  Your  mistress  is  quite 
safe;  I  know  where  she  is.  Is  your  master  at  home?" 

"  No  'm;  he  went  out  yesterday  mornin',  an'  said  he 
shouldn't  be  back  afore  to-night." 

"Well,  Kitty,  there's  nothing  the  matter  \  with  your 
mistress.  You  needn't  say  anything  to  any  one  about  her 
being  away  from  home.  I  shall  call  presently  and  fetch 
her  gown  and  bonnet.  She  wants  them  to  put  on." 

Kitty,  perceiving  there  was  a  mystery  she  was  -not  to 
inquire  into,  returned  to  Orchard  Street,  really  glad  to 
know  that  her  mistress  was  safe,  but  disappointed  never- 
theless at  being  told  that  she  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
She  was  soon  followed  by  Mrs.  Raynor  in  quest  of  the 
gown  and  bonnet.  The  good  mother,  on  learning  that 
Dempster  was  not  at  home,  had  at  once  thought  that  she 
could  gratify  Janet's  wish  to  go  to  Paddiford  Church. 
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"  See,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  Mrs.  Pettifer's 
parlor;  "I've  brought  you  your  black  clothes.  Robert's 
not  at  home,  and  is  not  coming  till  this  evening.  I 
couldn't  find  your  best  black  gown,  but  this  will  do. 
I  wouldn't  bring  anything  else,  you  know;  but  there  can't 
be  any  objection  to  my  fetching  clothes  to  cover  you. 
You  can  go  to  Paddiford  Church  now,  if  you  like;  and  I 
will  go  with  you." 

"That's  a  dear  mother!     Then  we'll  all  three  go  to- 

f ether.     Come  and  help  me  t'o  get  ready.      Good   little 
Ers.   Crewe!     It  will  vex  her  sadly  that  I  should  go  to 
hear  Mr.  Tryan.     But  I  must  kiss  her,  and  make  it  up 
with  her." 

Many  eyes  were  turned  on  Janet  with  a  look  of  surprise 
as  she  walked  up  the  .aisle  of  Paddiford  Church.  She  felt 
a  little  tremor  at  the  notice  she  knew  she  was  exciting, 
but  it  was  a  strong  satisfaction  to  her  that  she  had  been 
able  at  once  to  take  a  step  that  would  let  her  neighbors 
know  her  change  of  feeling  toward  Mr.  Tryan:  she  had 
left  herself  now  no  room  for  proud  reluctance  or  weak 
hesitation.  The  walk  through  the  sweet  spring  air  had 
stimulated  all  her  fresh  hopes,  all  her  yearning  desires 
after  purity,  strength,  and  'peace.  She  thought  she  should 
find  a  new  meaning  in  the  prayers  this  morning;  her  full 
heart,  like  an  overflowing  river,  wanted  those  ready-made 
channels  to  pour  itself  into;  and  then  she  should  hear 
Mr.  Tryan  again  and  his  words  would  fall  on  her  like- 
precious  balm,  as  they  had  done  last  night.  There  was  a 
liquid  brightness  in  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  mere 
Avails,  the  pews,  the  weavers  and  colliers  in  their  Sunday 
clothes.  The  commonest  things  seemed  to  touch  the 
spring  of  love  within  her,  just  as,  when  we  are  suddenly 
released  from  an  acute  absorbing  bodily  pain,  our  heart 
and  senses  leap  out  in  new  freedom;  we  think  even  the 
noise  of  streets  harmonious,  and  are  ready  to  hug  the 
tradesman  who  is  wrapping  up  our  change.  A  door  had 
been  opened  in  Janet's  cold  dark  prison  of  self-despair, 
and  the  golden  light  of  morning  was  pouring  in  its 
slanting  beams  through  the  blessed  opening.  There  was 
sunlight  in  the  world;  there  was  a  divine  love  caring  for 
her;  it  had  given  her  an  earnest  of  good  things;  it  had 
been  preparing  comfort  for  her  in  the  very  moment  when 
she  had  thought  herself  most  forsaken. 

Mr.  Tryan  might  well  rejoice  when  his  eye  rested  on  her 
as  he  entered  his  desk;  but  he  rejoiced  with  trembling. 
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He  could  not  look  at  the  sweet  hopeful  face  without 
remembering  its  yesterday's  look  of  agony;,  and  there  was 
the  possibility  that  that  look  might  return. 

Janet's  appearance  at  church  was  greeted  not  only  by 
wondering  eyes,  but  by  kind  hearts,  and  after  the  service 
several  of  Mr.  Tryan's  hearers  with  whom  she  had  been 
on  cold  terms  of  late,  contrived  to  come  up  to  her  and 
take  her  by  the  hand. 

"Mother,"  said  Miss  Linnet,  "do  let  us  go  and  speak 
to  Mrs.  Dempster.  I'm  sure  there's  a  great  change  in  her 
mind  toward  Mr.  Tryan.  I  noticed  how  eagerly  she  list- 
ened to  the  sermon,  and  she's  come  with  Mrs.  Pettifer, 
you  see.  We  ought  to  go  and  give  her  a  welcome  among 
us." 

"Why,  my  dear,  we've  never  spoke  friendly  these  five 
year.  You  know  she's  been  as  haughty  as  anything  since 
I  quarreled  with  her  husband.  However,  let  bygones  be 
bygones:  I've  no  grudge  again'  the  poor  thing,  more  par- 
ticular as  she  must  ha'  flew  in  her  husband's  face  to  come 
an'  hear  Mr.  Tryan.  Yes,  let  us  go  an'  speak  to  her." 

The  friendly  woi'ds  and  looks  touched  Janet  a  little  too 
keenly,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  wisely  hurried  her  home  by  the 
least  frequented  road.  When  they  reached  home,  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping,  followed  by  continuous  lassitude,  showed 
that  the  emotions  of  the" morning  had  overstrained  her 
nerves.  She  was  suffering,  too,  from  the  absence  of  the 
long-accustomed  stimulus  which  she  had  promised  Mr. 
Tryan  not  to  touch  again.  The  poor  thing  was  conscious 
of  'this,  and  dreaded  her  own  weakness,  as  the  victim  of 
intermittent  insanity  dreads  the  oncoming  of  the  old 
illusion. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  when  Mrs.  Raynor  urged 
her  to  lie  down  and  rest  all  the  afternoon,  that  she 
might  be  the  better  prepared  to  see  Mr.  Tryan  in  the 
eveninp- — "mother,  don't  let  me  have  anything  if  I  ask 

for  it." 

In  the  mother's  mind  there  was  the  same  anxiety,  and 
in  her  it  was  mingled  with  another  fear — the  fear  lest 
Janet,  in  her  present  excited  state  of  mind,  should  take 
some  premature  step  in  relation  to  her  husband,  which 
might  lead  back  to  all  the  former  troubles.  The  hint  she 
had  thrown  out  in  the  morning  of  her  wish  to  return  to 
him  after  a  time,  showed  a  new  eagerness  for  difficult 
duties,  that  only  made  the  long-saddened  sober  mother 
tremble, 
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But  as  evening  approached,  Janet's  morning  heroism 
all  forsook  her:  her  imagination,  influenced  by  physical 
depression  as  well  as  by  mental  habits,  was  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  her  husband's  return  home,  and  she  began  to 
shudder  with  the  yesterday's  dread.  She  heard  him  call- 
ing her,  she  saw  him  going  to  her  mother's  to  look  for  her, 
she  felt  sure  he  would  find  her  out,  and  burst  in  upon  her. 

"  Pray,  pray,  don't  leave  me,  don't  go  to  church/'  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "  You  and  mother  both  stay  with 
me  till  Mr.  Tryan  comes." 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing for  the  evening  service,  and  soon  the  congregation  was 
streaming  along  Orchard  Street  in  the  mellow  sunset. 
The  street  opened  toward  the  west.  The  red  half-sunken 
sun  shed  a  solemn  splendor  on  the  everyday  houses,  and 
crimsoned  the  windows  of  Dempster's  projecting  upper 
story. 

Suddenly  a  loud  murmur  arose  and  spread  along  the 
stream  of  church-goers,  and  one  group  after  another 
paused  and  looked  backward.  At  the  far  end  of  the  street, 
men,  accompanied  by  a  miscellaneous  group  of  onlookers, 
were  slowly  carrying  something — a  body  stretched  on  a 
door.  Slowly  they  passed  along  the  middle  of  the  street, 
lined  all  the  way  with  awe-struck  faces,  till  they  turned 
aside  and  paused  in  the  red  sunlight  before  Dempster's 
door. 

It  was  Dempster's  body.  No  one  knew  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IT  was  probably  a  hard  saying  to  the  Pharisees,  that 
"  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance."  And  certain  ingenious  philosophers  of  our 
own  day  must  surely  take  offense  at  a' joy  so  entirely  out  of 
correspondence  with  arithmetical  proportion.  But  a  heart 
that  has  been  taught  by  its  own  sore  struggles  to  bleed  for 
the  woes  of  another — that  has  "learned  pity  through  suf- 
fering " — is  likely  to  find  very  imperfect  satisfaction  in  the 
"  balance  of  happiness/'  "  doctrine  of  compensations/'  and 
other  short  and  easy  methods  of  obtaining  thorough  com- 
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placcncy  in  the  presence  of  pain;  and  for  such  a  heart  that 
saying  will  not  be  altogether  dark.  The  emotions,  I  have 
observed,  are  but  slightly  influenced  by  arithmetical  con- 
siderations: the  mother,  when  her  sweet  lisping  little  ones 
have  al]  been  taken  from  her  one  after  another,  and  she  is 
hanging  over  her  last  dead  babe,  finds  small  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  the  tiny  dimpled  corpse  is  but  one  of  a 
necessary  average,  and  that  a  thousand  other  babes  brought 
into  the  world  at  the  same  time  are  doing  well,  and  are 
likely  to  live;  and  if  you  stood  beside  that  mother — if  you 
knew  her  pang  and  shared  it — it  is  probable  you  would  be 
equally  unable  to  see  a  ground  of  complacency  in  statistics. 

Doubtless  a  complacency  resting  on  that  basis  is  highly 
rational;  but  emotion,  I  fear,  is  obstinately  irrational:  it 
insists  on  caring  for  individuals;  it  absolutely  refuses  to 
adopt  the  quantitative  view  of  human  anguish,  and  to 
admit  that  thirteen  happy  lives  are  a  set-off  against  twelve 
miserable  lives,  which  leaves  a  clear  balance  on  the  side  of 
satisfaction.  This  is  the  inherent  imbecility  of  feeling, 
and  one  must  be  a  great  philosopher  to  have  got  quite 
clear  of  all  that,  and  to  have  emerged  into  the  serene  air 
of  pure  intellect,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  individuals 
really  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  abstractions 
may  be  drawn  from  them  —  abstractions  that  may  rise 
from  heaps  of  ruined  lives  like  the  sweet  savor  of  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  nostrils  of  philosophers,  and  of  a  philosophic 
Deity.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  for  the  man  who 
knows  sympathy  because  he  has  known  sorrow,  that  old, 
old  saying  about  the  joy  of  angels  over  the  repentant 
sinner  outweighing  their  joy  over  the  ninety-nine  just, 
has  a  meaning  which  does  not  jar  with  the  language  of 
his  own  heart.  It  only  tells  him,  that  for  angels  too  there 
is  a  transcendent  value  in  human  pain,  which  refuses  to 
be  settled  by  equations;  that  the  eyes  of  angels  too  are 
turned  away  from  the  serene  happiness  of  the  righteous  to 
bend  with  yearning  pity  on  the  poor  erring  soul  wandering 
in  the  desert  where  no  water  is;  that  for  angels  too  the 
misery  of  one  casts  so  tremendous  a  shadow  as  to  eclipse 
the  bliss  of  ninety-nine. 

Mr.  Tryan  had  gone  through  the  initiation  of  suffering: 
it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Janet's  restoration  was  the 
work  that  lay  nearest  his  heart;  and  that,  weary  as  he  was 
in  body  when  he  entered  the  vestry  after  the  evening  serv- 
ice, he  was  impatient  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  seeing  her. 
His  experience  enabled  him  to  divine — what  was  the  fact— 
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that  the  hopefulness  of  the  morning  would  be  followed  by 
a  return  of  depression  and  discouragement;  and  his  sense 
of  the  inward  and  outward  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her 
restoration  was  so  keen,  that  he  could  only  find  relief  from 
the  foreboding  it  excited  by  lifting  up  his  heart  in  prayer 
There  are  unseen  elements  which  often  frustrate  our  wisest 
calculations — which  raise  up  the  sufferer  from  the  edge  of 
the  grave,  contradicting  the  prophecies  of  the  clear-sighted 
physician,  and  fulfilling  the  blind  clinging  hopes  of  affec- 
tion; such  unseen  elements  Mr.  Tryan  called  the  Divine 
Will,  and  filled  up  the  margin  of  ignorance  Avhich  sur- 
rounds all  our  knowledge  with  the  feelings  of  trust  and 
resignation.  Perhaps  the  profpundest  philosophy  could 
hardly  fill  it  up  better. 

His  mind  was  occupied  in  this  way  as  he  was  absently 
taking  off  his  gown,  when  Mr.  Lander  startled  him  by 
entering  the  vestry  and  asking  abruptly — 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Dempster?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  anxiously;  "  what  is  it?" 

"  He  has  been  thrown  out  of  his  gig  in  the  Bridge  Way, 
and  he  was  taken  up  for  dead.  They  were  carrying  him 
home  as  we  were  coining  to  church,  and  I  stayed  behind  to 
see  what  I  could  do.  I  went  in  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dempster, 
and  prepare  her  a  little,  but  she  was  not  at  home.  Demp- 
ster is  not  dead,  however;  he  was  stunned  with  the  fall. 
Pilgrim  came  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  says  the  right  leg 
is  broken  in  two  places.  It's  likely  to  be  a  terrible  case, 
with  his  state  of  body.  It  seems  he  was  more  drunk  than 
usual,  and  they  say  he  came  ^ilong  the  Bridge  Way  flogging 
his  horse  like  a  madman,  till  at  last  it  gave  a  sudden  wheel, 
and  he  was  pitched  out.  The  servants  said  they  didn't 
know  where  Mrs.  Dempster  was:  she  had  been  away  from 
home  since  yesterday  morning;  but  Mrs.  Raynor  knew." 

"  I  know  where  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Tryan;  "  but  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  her  not  to  be  told  of  this  just  yet." 

"Ah,  that  was  what  Pilgrim  said,  and  so  I  didn't  go 
round  to  Mrs.  Raynor's.  He  said  it  would  be  all  the  better 
if  Mrs.  Dempster  could  be  kept  out  of  the  house  for  the 
present.  Do  you  know  if  anything  new  has  happened 
between  Dempster  and  his  wife  lately?  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  of  her  being  at  Paddiford  Church  this  morning." 

"Yes,  something  has  happened;  but  I  believe  she  is 
anxious  that  the  particulars  of  his  behavior  toward  her 
should  not  be  known.  She  is  at  Mrs.  Pettifer's — there  is 
GO  reason,  for  concealing  that,  since  what  has  happened  to 
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her  husband;  and  yesterday,  when  she  was  in  very  deep 
trouble,  she  sent  for  me.  I  was  very  thankful  she  did  so: 
I  believe  a  great  change  of  feeling  has  begun  in  her.  But 
she  is  at  present  in  that  excitable  state  of  mind — she  has 
been  shaken  by  so  many  painful  emotions  during  the  last 
two  days,  that  I  think  it  would  be  better,  for  this  evening 
at  least,  to  guard  her  from  a  new  shock,  if  possible.  But 
I  am  going  now  to  call  upon  her,  and  I  shall  see  how 
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she  is. 

"  Mr.  Tryan,"  said  Mr.  Jerome,  who  had  entered  during 
the  dialogue,  and  had  been  standing  by,  listening  with  a 
distressed  face,  "  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you'll  let  me 
know  if  iver  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  Mrs.  Dempster. 
Eh,  dear,  what  a  world  this  is!  I  think  I  see  'em  fifteen 
year  ago — as  happy  a  young  couple  as  iver  was;  and  now, 
what  it's  all  come  to!  I  was  in  a  hurry,  like,  to  punish 
Dempster  for  pessecutin',  but  there  was  a  stronger  hand  at 
work  nor  mine." 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Jerome;  but  don't  let  us  rejoice  in  punish- 
ment, even  when  the  hand  of  God  alone  inflicts  it.  The 
best  of  us  are  but  poor  wretches  just  saved  from  shipwreck: 
can  we  feel  anything  but  awe  and  pity  when  we  see  a  fellow- 
passenger  swallowed  by  the  waves?" 

"  Right,  right,  Mr.  Tryan.  I'm  over  hot  and  hasty, 
that  I  am.  But  I  beg  on  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Dempstei — I 
mean,  in  course,  when  you've  an  opportunity — tell  her 
she's  a  friend  at  the  White  House  as  she  may  send  for  any 
hour  o'  the  day." 

"  Yes;  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,  I  dare  say,  and  I  will 
remember  your  wish.  I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Tryan, 
turning' to  Mr.  Landor,  "I  had  better  see  Mr.  Pilgrim  on 
my  way,  and  learn  what  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  by 
this  time.  "What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"By  all  means;  if  Mrs.  Dempster  is  to  know,  there's  no 
one  can  break  the  news  to  her  so  well  as  you.  I'll  walk 
Avith  you  to  Dempster's  door.  I  dare  say  Pilgrim  is  there 
still.  Come,  Mr.  Jerome,  you've  got  to  go  our  way  too, 
to  fetch  your  horse." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  was  in  the  passage  giving  some  directions  to 
his  assistant,  when  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  Mr.  Tryan 
enter.  They  shook  hands;  for  Mr.  Pilgrim,  never  having 
joined  the  party  of  the  Anti-Tryanites,  had  no  ground  for 
resisting  the  growing  conviction,  that  the  Evangelical 
curate  was  really  a  good  fellow,  though  he  was  a  fool  for 
not  taking  better  care  of  himself. 
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"Why,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  in  your  old  enemy's 
quarters,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Tryan.  "  However,  it  will  be  a 
good  while  before  poor  Dempster  shows  any  fight  again/' 

"I  came  on  Mrs.  Dempster's  account,"  said  Mr.  Tryan. 
"She  is  staying  at  Mrs.  Pettifer's;  she  has  had  a  great 
shock  from  some  severe  domestic  trouble  lately,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  wise  to  defer  telling  her  of  this  dreadful 
event  for  a  short  time." 

"  Why,  what  has  been  up,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  whose 
curiosity  was  at  once  awakened.  "She  used  to  be  no 
friend  of  yours.  Has  there  been  some  split  between 
them?  It's  a  new  thing  for  her  to  turn  round  on  him." 

"  Oh,  merely  an  exaggeration  of  scenes  that  must  often 
have  happened  before.  But  the  question  now  is,  whether 
you  think  there  is  any  immediate  danger  of  her  husband's 
death;  for  in  that  case,  I  think  from  what  I  have  observed 
of  her  feelings,  she  would  be  pained  afterward  to  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance." 

"  Well,  there's  no  telling  in  these  cases,  you  know.  I 
don't  apprehend  speedy  death,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible that  we  may  bring  him  round  again.  At  present 
he's  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  stupor;  but  if  that  subsides, 
delirium  is  almost  sure  to  supervene,  and  we  shall  have 
some  painful  scenes.  •  It's  one  of  those  complicated  cases 
in  which  the  delirium  is  likely  to  be  of  the  worst  kind- 
meningitis  and  delirium  tremens  together — and  Ave  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  him.  If  Mrs.  Dempster 
Avere  told,  I  should  say  it  would  be  desirable  to  persuade 
her  to  remain  out  of  the  house  at  present.  She  could  do 
no  good,  you,  know.  I've  got  nurses." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Tryan.  "  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know.  Good-bye." 

When  Mrs.  Pettifer  opened  the  door  for  Mr.  Tryan,  he 
told  her  in  a  few  words  what  had  happened,  and  begged 
her  to  take  an  opportunity  of  letting  Mrs.  Raynor  know, 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  concur  in  preventing  a  pre- 
mature or  sudden  disclosure  of  the  event  to  Janet. 

"Poor  thing! "said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "She's  not  fit  to 
hear  any  bad  news;  she's  very  low  this  evening — worn  out 
with  feeling;  and  she's  not  had  anything  to  keep  her  up, 
as  she's  been  used  to.  She  seems  frightened  at  the  thought 
of  being  tempted  to  take  it." 

"Thank  God  for  it;  that  fear  is  her  greatest,  security." 

When  Mr.  Tryan  entered  the  parlor  this  time,  Janet 
was  again  awaiting  him  eagerly,  and  her  pale  sad  face  was 
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lighted  Tip  with  a  smile  as  she  rose  to  meet  him.  But  the 
next  moment  she  said,  with  a  look  of  anxiety — 

"How  very  ill  and  tired  you  look!  You  have  been 
working  so  hard  all  day,  and  yet  you  are  come  to  talk  to 
me.  Oh,  you  are  wearing  yourself  out.  I  must  go  and 
ask  Mrs.  Pettifer  to  come  and  make  you  have  some  supper. 
But  this  is  my  mother;  you  have  not  seen  her  before,  I 
think." 

While  Mr.  Tryan  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Raynor,  Janet 
hurried  out,  and  he,  seeing  that  this  good-natured  thought- 
fulness  on  his  behalf  would  help  to  counteract  her  depres- 
sion, was  not  inclined  to  oppose  her  wish,  but  accepted 
the  supper  Mrs.  Pettifer  offered  him,  quietly  talking 
the  while  about  a  clothing  club  he  was  going  to  estab- 
lish in  Paddiford,  and  the  want  of  provident  habits  among 
the  poor. 

Presently,  however,  Mrs.  Raynor  said  she  must  go  home 
for  an  hour,  to  see  how  her  little  maiden  was  going  on, 
and  Mrs.  Pettifer  left  the  room  with  her  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  telling  her  what  had  happened  to  Demp- 
ster. When  Janet  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Tryan,  she 
said — 

"  I  feel  so  uncertain  what  to  do  about  my  husband.  I 
am  so  weak — my  feelings  change  so  from  hour  to  hour. 
This  morning,  when  I  felt  so  hopeful  and  happy,  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  go  back  to  him,  and  try  to  make  up  for 
what  has  been  wrong  in  me.  I  thought,  now  God  would 
help  me,  and  I  should  have  you  to  teach  and  advise  me, 
and  I  could  bear  the  troubles  that  would  come.  But  since 
then — all  this  afternoon  and  evening — I  have  had  the  same 
feelings  I  used  to  have,  the  same  dread  of  his  anger  and 
cruelty,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  never  be  able  to 
bear  it  without  falling  into  the  same  sins,  and  doing  just  what 
I  did  before.  Yet,  if  it  were  settled  that  I  should  live  apart 
from  him,  I  know  it  would  always  be  a  load  on  my  mind 
that  I  had  shut  myself  out  from  going  back  to  him.  It 
seems  a  dreadful  thing  in  life,  when  anyone  has  been  so 
near  to  one  as  a  husband  for  fifteen  years,  to  part  and  be 
nothing  to  each  other  any  more.  Surely  that  is  a  very 
strong  tie,  and  I  feel  as  if  my  duty  can  never  lie  quite 
away  from  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do: 
what  ought  I  to  do?" 

"  I  think  it  will  be  well  not  to  take  any  decisive  step 
yet.  Wait  until  your  mind  is  calmer.  You  might  remain 
with  your  mother  for  a  little  while;  I  think  you  have  no 
'87 
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real  ground  for  fearing  any  annoyance  from  your  husband 
at  present;  he  has  put  himself  too  much  in  the  wrong; 
he  will  very  likely  leave  you  unmolested  for  some  time. 
Dismiss  this  difficult  question  from  your  mind  just  now,  if 
you  can.  Every  new  day  may  bring  you  new  grounds  for 
decision,  and  what  is  most  needful  for  your  health  of  mind 
is  repose  from  that  haunting  anxiety  about  the  future 
which  has  been  preying  on  you.  Cast  yourself  on  God, 
and  trust  that  he  will  direct  you;  he  will  make  your  duty 
clear  to  you,  if  you  wait  submissively  on  Him/' 

"Yes;  I  will  wait  a  little,  as  you  tell  me.  I  will  go  to 
my  mother's  to-morrow,  and  pray  to  be  guided  rightly. 
You  will  pray  for  me,  too." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  next  morning  Janet  was  so  much  calmer,  and  at 
breakfast  spoke  so  decidedly  of  going  to  her  mother's  that 
Mrs.  Pettifer  and  Mrs.  Raynor  agreed  it  would  be  wise  to 
let  her  know  by  degrees  what  had  befallen  her  husband, 
Ance  as  soon  as  she  went  out  there  would  be  danger  of  her 
meeting  some  one  who  would  betray  the  fact.  But  Mrs. 
Raynor  thought  it  would  be  well  first  to  call  at  Dempster's, 
and  ascertain  how  he  was:  so  she  said  to  Janet — 

"  My  dear,  I'll  go  home  first,  and  see  to  things,  and  get 
your  room  ready.  You  needn't  come  yet,  you  know.  1 
shall  be  back  again  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  can  go 
together." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "  Stay  with  me  till  even- 
ing. I  shall  be  lost  without  you.  You  needn't  go  till 
quite  evening." 

Janet  had  dipped  into  the  "  Life  of  Henry  Martyn," 
which  Mrs.  Pettifer  had  from  the  Paddiford  Lending 
Library,  and  her  interest  was  so  arrested  by  that  pathetic 
missionary  story  that  she  readily  acquiesced  in  both  propo- 
sitions, and  Mrs.  Raynor  set  out. 

She  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  was  nearly 
twelvp  o'clock,  when  Janet  put  down  her  book;  and  after 
sitting  meditatively  for  some  minutes  with  her  eyes  uncon- 
sciously fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  she  rose,  went  to  her 
bedroom,  and,  hastily  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
came  down  to  Mrs.  Pettifer,  who  was  busy  in  the  kitchen. 
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"  Mrs.  Pettifer,"  she  said,  "  tell  mother,  when  she  comes 
back,  Im  gone  to  see  what  has  become  of  those  poor 
Lakins  in  Butcher  Lane.  I  know  they're  half  starving, 
and  I've  neglected  them  so,  lately.  And  then,  I  tiling 
Til  go  on  to  Mrs.  Crewe.  I  want  to  see  the  dear  little 
woman,  and  tell  her  myself  about  my  going  to  hear  Mr. 
Tryan.  She  won't  feel  it  half  so  much  if  I  tell  her 
myself." 

"Won't  you  wait  till  your  mother  comes,  or  put  it  off 
till  to-morrow?"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  alarmed.  "You'll 
hardly  be  back  in  time  for  dinner,  if  you  get  talking  to 
Mrs.  Crewe.  And  you'll  have  to  pass  by  your  husband's, 
you  know;  and  yesterday,  you  were  so  afraid  of  seeing  him." 

"  Oh,  Robert  will  be  shut  up  at  the  office  now,  if  he's 
not  gone  out  of  the  town.  I  must  go— I  feel  I  must  be 
doing  something  for  some  one  —  not  be  a  mere  useless  log 
any  longer.  I've  been  reading  about  that  wonderful  Henry 
Martyn;  he's  just  like  Mr.  Tryan  —  wearing  himself  out 
for  other  people,  and  I  sit  thinking  of  nothing  but  myself. 
I  must  go.  Good-bye;  I  shall  be  back  soon." 

She  ran  off  before  Mrs.  Pettifer  could  utter  another 
word  of  dissuasion,  leaving  the  good  woman  in  consider- 
able anxiety  lest  this  new  impulse  of  Janet's  should  frus- 
trate all  precautions  to  save  her  from  a  sudden  shock. 

Janet  having  paid  her  visit  in  Butcher  Lane,  turned 
again  into  Orchard  Street  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Crewe's, 
and  was  thinking,  rather  sadly,  that  her  mother's  econom- 
ical housekeeping  would  leave  no  abundant  surplus  to  be 
sent  to  the  hungry  Lakins,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Pilgrim  in 
advance  of  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  was 
walking  at  a  rapid  pace,, and  when  he  reached  Dempster's 
door  he  turned  and  entered  without  knocking. 

Janet  was  startled.  Mr.  Pilgrim  would  never  enter  in 
that  way  unless  there  were  some  one  very  ill  in  the  house. 
It  was  her  husband;  she  felt  certain  of  it  at  once.  Some- 
thing had  happened  to  him.  Without  a  moment's  pause, 
she  ran  across  the  street,  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  passage.  The  dining-room  door 
was  wide  open  —  no  one  was  there.  Mr.  Pilgrim,  then, 
was  already  up-stairs.  She  rushed  up  at  once  to  Demp- 
ster's room  —  her  own  room.  The  door  was  open,  and  she 
paused  in  pale  horror  at  the  sight  before  her,  which  seemed 
to  stand  out  only  with  the  more  appalling  distinctness 
because  the  noonday  light  was  darkened  to  twilight  in  the 
chamber, 
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Two  strong  nurses  were  using  their  utmost  force  to  hold 
Dempster  in  bed,  while  the  medical  assistant  was  applying 
a  sponge  to  his  head,  and  Mr.  Pilgrim  was  busy  adjusting 
some  apparatus  in  the  background.  Dempster's  face  was 
purple  and  swollen,  his  eyes  dilated,  and  fixed  with  a  look 
of  dire  terror  on  something  he  seemed  to  see  approaching 
him  from  the  iron  closet.  He  trembled  violently,  and 
struggled  as  if  to  jump  out  of  bed. 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  he  said  in  a  loud,  hoarse 

whisper;  "she's  coming she's  cold she's  dead 

she'll  strangle  me  with  her  black  hair.  Ah!"  he  shrieked 
aloud,  "  her  hair  is  all  serpents they're  black  ser- 
pents  they  hiss they  hiss let  me  go let  me 

go she  wants  to  drag  me  with  her  cold  arms her 

arms  are  serpents they  are  great  white  serpents 

they'll  twine  round  me she  wants  to  drag  me  into  the 

cold  water her  bosom  is  cold it  is  black it  is  all 

serpents " 

"No,  Robert,"  Janet  cried,  in  tones  of  yearning  pity, 
rushing  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  stretching  out  her 
arms  toward  him,  "  no,  here  is  Janet.  She  is  not  dead — 
she  forgives  you." 

Dempster's  maddened  senses  seemed  to  receive  some  new 
impression  from  her  appearance.  The  terror  gave  way  to  rage. 

"  Ha!  you  sneajdng  hypocrite!  "  he  burst  out  in  a  grat- 
ing voice,  "you  threaten  me you  mean  to  have  your 

revenge  on  me,  do  you?  Do  your  worst!  I've  got  the  law 

on  my  side 1  know  the  law I'll  hunt  you  down  like 

a  hare prove  it prove  that  I  was  tampered  with 

prove  that  I  took  the  money prove  it you  can  prove 

nothing you  damned  psalni;singing  maggots!  I'll 

make  a  fire  under  you,  and  smoke  off  the  whole  pack  of 

you I'll  sweep  you  up I'll  grind  you  to  powder 

small  powder (here  his  voice  dropped  to  a  low  tone  of 

shuddering  disgust) powder  on  the  bed-clothes 

running  about black  lice they  are  coming  in 

swarms Janet!  come  and  take  them  away curse 

you!  why  don't  you  come?  Janet!" 

Poor  Janet  was  kneeling  by  the  bed  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  She  almost  wished  her  worst  moment  back 
again  rather  than  this.  It  seemed  as  if  her  husband  was 
already  imprisoned  in  misery,  and  she  could  not  reach 
him — his  ear  det/  forever  to  the  sounds  of  love  and  for- 
giveness. His  sins  had  made  a  hard  crust  round  his  soulj 
her  pitying  voice  could  not  pierce  it, 
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"Not  there,  isn't  she?"  lie  went  on  in  a  defiant  tone. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  me  where  she  is?  I'll  have  every  drop 
of  yellow  blood  out  of  your  veins  if  you  come  questioning 
me.  Your  blood  is  yellow  -  in  your  purse  -  running 
out  of  your  purse  --  What!  you're  changing  it  into 
toads,  are  you?  They're  crawling  -  they're  flying  - 
they're  flying  about  my  head  -  the  toads  are  flying 
about.  Ostler!  ostler!  bring  out  my  gig  --  bring  it  out, 
you  lazy  beast  -  ha!  you'll  follow  me,  will  you?  — 
you'll  fly  about  my  head  -  you've  got  fiery  tongues  — 
Ostler!  curse  you!  why  don't  you  come?  Janet!  come 
and  take  the  toads  away  -  Janet!" 

This  last  time  he  uttered  her  name  with  such  a  shriek 
of  terror  that  Janet  involuntarily  started  up  from  her 
knees,  and  stood  as  if  petrified  by  the  horrible  vibration. 
Dempster  stared  wildly  in  silence  for  some  moments;  then 
he  spoke  again  in  a  hoarse  whisper  — 

"  Dead  -  is  she  dead?  She  did  it,  then.  She  buried 
herself  in  the  iron  chest  -  she  left  her  clothes  out, 
though  -  she  isn't  dead  —  —why  do  you  pretend  she's 
dead  -  she's  coming  -  she's  coming  out  of  the  iron 
closet  -  there  are  the  black  serpents  -  stop  her  — 
let  me  «go  -  stop  her  -  she  wants  to  drag  me  away 
into  the  cold  black  water  --  her  bosom  is  black—  —it  is 
5.11  serpents  ---  they  are  getting  longer  --  the  great 
white  serpents  are  getting  longer  -  ." 

Here  Mr.  Pilgrim  came  forward  with  the  apparatus  to 
bind  him,  but  Dempster's  struggles  became  more  and  more 
violent.  "Ostler!  ostler!"  he  shouted,  "bring  out  the 
gig  --  give  me  the  whip!"  —  and  bursting  loose  from 
the  strong  hands  that  held  him,  he  began  to  flog  the  bed- 
clothes furiously  with  his  right  arm. 

"Get  along,   you  lame   brute!—  sc—sc—sc!   that's  it! 
there  you  go!     They  think  they've  outwitted  me,  do  they? 
The  sneaking  idiots!    I'll  be  up  with  them  by-and-by. 
make  them  say    the    Lord's  Prayer  backwards  - 
pepper  them  so  that  the  devil  shall  eat  them  raw  --  sc— 

' 


we  shall   see  who'll  be  the  winner  yet  --  get 
along,  you  damned  limping  beast  -  I'll  lay  your  back 


open 


I'll 


He  raised  himself  with  a  stronger  effort  than  ever  to  flog 
the  bed-clothes,  and  fell  back  in  convulsions.  Janet  gave 
a  scream,  and  sank  on  her  knees  again.  She  thought  he 
was  dead. 

As  soon  as  Mr-  Pilgrim  was  a,Ue  to  give  her  a  moment  g 
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attention,  he  came  to  her,  and,  taking  her  by  the  arm, 
attempted  to  draw  her  gently  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  let  me  persuade  you  not 
to  remain  in  the  room  at  present.  We  shall  soon  relieve 
these  symptoms,  I  hope;  it  is  nothing  but  the  delirium 
that  ordinarily  attends  such  cases." 

"  Oh,  what  is  the  matter? — what  brought  it  on?" 

"  He  fell  out  of  the  gig;  the  right  leg  is  broken.  It  is 
a  terrible  accident,  and  I  don't  disguise  that  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  attending  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
brain.  But  Mr.  Dempster  has  a  strong  constitution, 
you  know;  in  a  few  days  these  symptoms  may  be  allayed, 
and  he  may  do  well.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  keep  out  of 
the  room  at  present;  you  can  do  no  good  until  Mr. 
Dempster  is  better,  and  able  to  know  you.  But  you 
ought  not  to  be  alone;  let  me  advise  you  to  have  Mrs. 
Ra}^nor  with  you." 

"  Yes,  I  will  send  for  mother.  But  you  must  not  object 
to  my  being  in  the  room.  I  shall  be  very  quiet  now,  only 
just  at  first  the  shock  was  so  great;  I  knew  nothing  about 
it.  I  can  help  the  nurses  a  great  deal;  I  can  put  the  cold 
things  to  his  head.  He  may  be  sensible  for  a  moment  and 
know  me.  Pray  do  not  say  any  more  against  it;  my  heart 
is  set  on  being  with  him." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  gave  way,  and  Janet,  having  sent  for  her 
mother  and  put  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  returned  to  take 
her  place  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  bed. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

DAT  after  day,  with  only  short  intervals  of  rest,  Janet 
kept  her  place  in  that  sad  chamber.  No  wonder  the  sick- 
room and  the  lazaretto  have  so  often  been  a  refuge  from 
the  tossings  of  intellectual  doubt — a  place  of  repose  for 
the  worn  and  wounded  spirit.  Here  is  a  duty  about  which 
all  creeds  and  all  philosophies  are  at  one;  here  at  least  the 
conscience  will  not  be  dogged  by  doubt,  the  benign  im- 
pulse will  not  be  checked  by  adverse  theory;  here  you  may 
begin  'to  act  without  settling  one  preliminary  question. 
To  moisten  the  sufferer's  parched  lips  through  the  long 
night-watches^  to  bear  up  the  drooping  Jiead^  to  Ijft  the 
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helpless  limbs,  to  divine  the  want  that  can  find  no  utter- 
ance beyond  the  feeble  motion  of  the  hand  or  beseeching 
glance  of  the  eye— these  are  offices  that  demand  no  self- 
questionings,  no  casuistry,  no  assent  to  propositions,  no 
weighing  of  consequences.  Within  the  four  walls  where 
the  stir  and  glare  of  the  world  are  shut  out,  and  every 
voice  is  subdued — where  a  human  being  lies  *  prostrate, 
thrown  on  the  tender  mercies  of  his  fellow,  the  moral 
relation  of  man  to  man  is  reduced  to  its  utmost  clear- 
ness and  simplicity:  bigotry  cannot  confuse  it,  theory 
cannot  pervert  it;  passion,  awed  into  quiescence,  can 
neither  pollute  nor  perturb  it.  As  we  bend  over  the  sick- 
bed, all  the  forces  of  our  nature  rush  toward  the  channels 
of  pity,  of  patience,  and  of  love,  and  sweep  down  the 
miserable  choking  drift  of  our  quarrels,  our  debates,  our 
would-be  wisdom,  and  our  clamerous  selfish  desires.  This 
blessing  of  serene  freedom  from  the  importunities  of 
opinion  lies  in  all  simple  direct  acts  of  mercy,  and  is  one 
source  of  that  sweet  calm  which  is  often  felt  by  the 
watcher  in  the  sick-room,  even  when  the  duties  there  are 
of  a  hard  and  terrible  kind. 

Something  of  that  benign  result  was  felt  by  Janet  dur- 
ing her  tendance  in  her  husband's  chamber.  When  the 
first  heart-piercing  hours  were  over — when  the  horror  at 
his  delirium  was  no  longer  fresh,  she  began  to  be  conscious 
of  her  relief  from  the,  burden  of  decision  as  to  her  future 
course.  The  question  that  agitated  her,  about  returning 
to  her  husband,  had  been  solved  in  a  moment;  and  this 
illness,  after  all,  might  be  the  herald  of  another  blessing, 
just  as  that  dreadful  midnight  when  she  stood  an  outcast 
in  cold  and  darkness  had  been  followed  by  the  dawn  of  a 
new  hope.  Robert  would  get  better;  this  illness  might 
alter  him;  he  would  be  a  long  time  feeble,  needing  help, 
walking  with  a  crutch,  perhaps.  She  would  wait  on  him 
with  such  tenderness  such  all-forgiving  love,  that  the  old 
harshness  and  cruelty  must  melt  away  forever  under  the 
heart-sunshine  she  would  pour  around  him.  Her  bosom 
heaved  at  the  thought,  and  delicious  tears  fell.  Janet's 
was  a  nature  in  which  hatred  and  revenge  could  find  no 
place;  the  long  bitter  years  drew  half  their  bitterness  from 
her  ever-living  remembrance  of  the  too  short  years  of  love 
that  went  before;  and  the  thought  that  her  husband  would 
ever  put  her  hand  to  his  lips  again,  and  recall  the  days  when 
they  sat  011  the  grass  together,  and  he  laid  scarlet  poppies 
on  her  black  hair,  and  called  her  his  gypsy  queen,  seemed  to 
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send  a  tide  of  loving  oblivion  over  all  the  harsh  and  stony 
space  they  had  traversed  since.  The  Divine  Love  that  had 
already  shone  upon  her  would  be  with  her;  she  would  lift 
up  her  soul  continually  for  help;  Mr.  Tryan,  she  knew, 
would  pray  for  her.  If  she  felt  herself  failing,  she  would 
confess  it  to  him  at  once;  if  her  feet  began  to  slip,  there 
was  that  stay  for  her  to  cling  to.  Oh,  she  could  never 
be  drawn  back  into  that  cold  damp  vault  of  sin  and 
despair  again;  she  had  felt  the  morning  sun,  she  had 
tasted  the  sweet  pure  air  of  trust  and  penitence  and  sub- 
mission. 

These  were  the  thoughts  passing  through  Janet's  mind 
as  she  hovered  about  her  husband's  bed,  and  these  were 
the  hopes  she  poured  out  to  Mr.  Tryan  when  he  called  to 
see  her.  It  was  so  evident  that  they  were  strengthening 
ner  in  her  new  struggle — they  shed  such  a  glow  of  calm 
enthusiasm  over  her  face  as  she  spoke  of  them,  that  Mr. 
Tryan  could  not  bear  to  throw  on  them  the  chill  of  pre- 
monitory doubts,  though  a  previous  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Mr.  Pilgrim,  had  convinced  him  that  there  was 
not  the  faintest  probability  of  Dempster's  recovery.  Poor 
Janet  did  not  know  the  significance  of  the  changing  symp- 
toms, and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  the  delirium 
began  to  lose  some  of  its  violence  and  to  be  interrupted  by 
longer  and  longer  intervals  of  stupor,  she  tried  to  think 
that  those  might  be  steps  on  the  way  to  recovery,  and  she 
shrank  from  questioning  Mr.  Pilgrim  lest  he  should  con- 
firm the  fears  that  began  to  get  predominance  in  her  mind. 
But  before  many  days  were  past,  he  thought  it  right  not  to 
allow  her  to  blind  herself  any  longer.  One  day — it  was 
just  about  noon,  when  bad  news  always  seems  most  sicken- 
ing— he  led  her  from  her  husband's  chamber  into  the 
opposite  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Eaynor  was  sitting, 
and  said  to  her  in  that  low  tone  of  sympathetic  feeling 
which  sometimes  gave  a  sudden  air  of  gentleness  to  this 
rough  man — 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  it  is  right  in  these  cases,  you 
know,  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  think  I  shall  be 
saving  you  pain  by  preventing  you  from  entertaining  any 
false  hopes,  and  Mr.  Dempster's  state  is  now  such  that  I 
fear  we  must  consider  recovery  impossible.  The  affection 
of  the  brain  might  not  have  been  hopeless,  but,  you  see, 
.there  is  a  terrible  complication;  and  I  am  grieved  to  say 
the  broken  limb  is  mortifying." 

Janet  listened  with  a  sinking  heart.     That  future  of 
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love  and  forgiveness  would  never  come,  then;  he  was  going 
out  of  her  sight  forever,  where  her  pity  could  never  reach 
him.  She  turned  cold,  and  trembled. 

•'But  do  you  think  he  will  die,"  she  said,  "without 
ever  coming  to  himself?  without  ever  knowing  me?" 

"  One  cannot  say  that  with  certainty.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  cerebral  oppression  may  subside,  and  that 
he  may  become  conscious.  If  there  is  anything  you  would 
wish  to  be  said  or  done  in  that  case,  it  would  be  well  to  bo- 
prepared.  I  should  think,"  Mr.  Pilgrim  continued,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Raynor,  "  Mr.  Dempster's  affairs  are  likely  to 
be  in  order — his  will  is " 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  him  troubled  about  those  things," 
interrupted  Janet,  "  he  has  no  relations  but  quite  distant 
ones — no  one  but  me.  I  wouldn't  take  up  the  time  with 
that.  I  only  want  to " 

She  was  unable  to  finish;  she  felt  her  sobs  rising  and 
left  the  room.  "0,  God,"  she  said,  inwardly,  is  not  thy 
love  greater  than  mine?  Have  mercy  on  him!  have  mercy 
on  him!" 

This  happened  on  Wednesday,  ten  days  after  the  fatal 
accident.  By  the  following  Sunday,  Dempster  was  in  a 
state  of  rapidly  increasing  prostration;  and  when  Mr.  Pil- 
grim, who,  in  turn  with  his  assistant,  had  slept  in  the  house 
from  the  beginning,  came  in  about  half -past  ten,  as  usual  he 
scarcely  believed  that  the  feebly  struggling  life  would  last 
out  till  morning.  For  the  last  few  days  he  had  been 
administering  stimulants  to  relieve  the  exhaustion  which 
had  succeeded  the  alternations  of  delirium  and  stupor. 
This  slight  office  was  all  that  now  remained  to  be  done 
for  the  patient;  so  at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Pilgrim  went  to 
bed,  having  given  directions  to  the  nurse,  and  desired  her 
to  call  him  if  any  change  took  place,  or  if  Mrs.  Dempster 
desired  his  presence. 

Janet  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  room, 
was  yearning  and  watching  for  a  moment  in  which  her 
husband's  eyes  would  rest  consciously  upon  her,  and  he 
would  know  that  she  had  forgiven  him. 

How  changed  he  was  since  that  terrible  Monday,  nearly 
a  fortnight  ago!  He  lay  motionless,  but  for  the  irregular 
breathing  that  stirred  his  broad  chest  and  thick  muscular 
neck  His  features  were  no  longer  purple  and  swollen; 
they  were  pale,  sunken,  and  haggard.  A  cold  perspiration 
stood  in  beads  on  the  protuberant  forehead,  and  on  t 
wasted  hands  stretched  motionless  on  the  bed-clotl  >s.  if 
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was  better  to  see  the  hands  so,  than  convulsively  picking 
the  air  as  they  had  been  a  week  ago. 

Janet  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  through  the  long  hours 
of  candle-light,  watching  the  unconscious,  half-closed 
eyes,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  the  brow  and  cheeks, 
and  keeping  her  left  hand  on  the  cold  unanswering  right 
hand  that  lay  beside  her  on  the  bed-clothes.  She  was 
almost  as  pale  as  her  dying  husband,  and  there  were  dark 
lines  under  her  eyes,  for  this  was  the  third  night  since  she 
hud  taken  off  her  clothes;  but  the  eager  straining  gaze  of 
her  dark  eyes,  and  the  acute  sensibility  that  lay  in  every 
line  about  her  mouth,  made  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
blank  unconsciousness  and  emaciated  animalism  of  the 
face  she  was  watching. 

There  was  profound  stillness  in  the  house.  She  heard 
no  sound  but  her  husband's  breathing,  and  the  ticking  of 
the  watch  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  candle,  placed  high 
up,  shed  a  soft  light  down  on  the  one  object  she  cared  to 
see.  There  was  a  smell  of  brandy  in  the  room;  it  was 
given  to  her  husband  from  time  to  time;  but  this  smell, 
which  at  first  had  produced  in  her  a  faint  shuddering  sen- 
sation, was  now  becoming  indifferent  to  her:  she  did  not 
even  perceive  it;  she  was  too  unconscious  of  herself  to  feel 
either  temptations  or  accusations.  She  only  felt  that  the 
husband  of  her  youth  was  dying;  far,  far  out  of  her 
reach,  as  if  she  were  standing  helpless  on  the  shore,  while 
he  was  sinking  in  the  black  storm-waves;  she  only  yearned 
for  one  moment  in  which  she  might  satisfy  the  deep  for- 
giving pity  of  her  soul  by  one  look  of  love,  one  word  of 
tenderness. 

Her  sensations  and  thoughts  were  so  persistent  that 
she  could  not  measure  the  hours,  and  it  was  a  surprise 
to  her  when  the  nurse  put  out  the  candle,  and  let  in  the 
faint  morning  light.  Mrs.  Raynor,  anxious  about  Janet, 
was  already  up,  and  now  brought  in  some  fresh  coffee  for 
her;  and  Mr.  Pilgrim  having  awaked,  had  hurried  on  his 
clothes,  and  was  come  in  to  see  how  Dempster  was. 

This  change  from  candle-light  to  morning,  this  recom- 
mencement of  the  same  round  of  things  that  had  ha'ppened 
yesterday,  was  a  discouragement  rather  than  a  relief  to 
Janet.  She  was  more  conscious  of  her  chill  weariness;  the 
neAv  light  thrown  on  her  husband's  face  seemed  to  reveal 
the  still  work  that  death  had  been  doing  through  the 
night;  she  felt  her  last  lingering  hope  that  he  would  ever 
know  her  again  forsake  her. 
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But  now,  Mr.  Pilgrim,  having  felt  the  pulse,  was  putting 
some  brandy  in  a  tea-spoon  between  Dempster's  lips;  the 
brandy  went  down,  and  his  breathing  became  freer.  Janet 
noticed  the  change,  and  her  heart  beat  faster  as  she  leaned 
forward  to  watch  him.  Suddenly  a  slight  movement,  like 
the  passing  away  of  a  shadow,  was  visible  in  his  face,  and 
he  opened  his  eyes  full  on  Janet. 

It  was  almost  like  meeting  him  again  on  the  resurrection 
morning,  after  the  night  of  the  grave. 

" Robert,  do  you  know  me?" 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  there  was  a  faintly 
perceptible  motion  of  the  lips,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak. 

But  the  moment  of  speech  was  forever  gone  —  the 
moment  for  asking  pardon  of  her,  if  he  wanted  to  ask  it. 
Could  he  read  the  full  forgiveness  that  was  written  in  her 
eyes?  She  never  knew;  for,  as  she  was  bending  to  kiss 
him,  the  thick  veil  of  death  fell  between  them,  and  her 
lips  touched  a  corpse. 


CHAPTER  1XV. 

THE  faces  looked  very  hard  and  unmoved  that  sur- 
rounded Dempster's  grave,  while  old  Mr.  Crewe  read  the 
burial  service  in  his  low,  broken  voice.  The  pall  bearers 
were  such  men  as  Mr.  Pittman,  Mr.  Lowme,  and  Mr. 
Budd— men  whom  Dempster  had  called  his  friends  while 
he  was  in  life;  and  worldly  faces  never  look  so  worldly  as 
at  a  funeral.  They  have  the  same  effect  of  grating  incon- 
gruity as  the  sound  of  a  coarse  voice  breaking  the  solemn 
silence  of  night. 

The  one  face  that  had  sorrow  in  it  was  covered  by  a 
tiifck  crape- veil,  and  the  sorrow  was  suppressed  and  silent. 
No  one  knew  how  deep  it  was;  for  the  thought  m  most 
of  her  neighbor's  minds  was,  that  Mrs.  Dempster  could 
hardly  have  had  better  fortune  than  to  lose  a  bad  husbaiu 
who  had  left  her  the  compensation  o±  a  good  income. 
They  found  it  difficult   to  conceive  that  her  husband  s 
death  could  be  felt  by  her  otherwise  than  as  a  deliverance 
The  person  who   was   most  thoroughly  convinced   that 
Janet's  grief  was  deep  and  real,  was  Mr.  Pilgrim   wh( 
general  was  not  at  all  weakly  given  to  a  belief  m  disinter- 
ested feeling. 
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"  That  woman  lias  a  tender  heart/'  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  observe  in  his  morning  rounds  about  this  time. 
"  I  used  to  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  palaver  in  her, 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it  there's  no  pretense  about  her. 
If  he'd  been  the  kindest  husband  in  the  world  she  couldn't 
have  felt  more.  There's  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Mrs. 
Dempster — a  great  deal  of  good." 

"/  always  said  so,"  was  Mrs.  Lowme's  reply,  when  he 
made  the  observation  to  her;  "she  was  always  so  very  full 
of  pretty  attentions  to  me  when  I  was  ill.  But  they  tell 
me  now  she's  turned  Tryanite;  if  that's  it  we  shan't  agree 
again.  It's  very  inconsistent  in  her,  I  think  turning 
round  in  that  wa}r.  after  being  the  foremost  to  laugh  at 
the  Tryanite  cant,  and  especially  in  a  woman  of  her 
habits;  she  should  cure  herself  of  them  before  she  pretends 
to  be  over-religious." 

"  Well,  I  think  she  means  to  cure  herself,  do  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  whose  goodwill  toward  Janet  was  just 
now  quite  above  that  temperate  point  at  which  he  could 
indulge  his  feminine  patients  with  a  little  judicious 
detraction.  "I  feel  sure  she  has  not  taken  any  stimulants 
all  through  her  husband's  illness;  and  she  has  been  con- 
stantly in  the  way  of  them,  I  can  see  she  sometimes 
suffers  a  good  deal  of  depression  for  want  of  them — it 
shows  all  the  more  resolution  in  her.  These  cures  are 
rare;  but  I've  known  them  happen  sometimes  with  people 
of  strong  will." 

Mrs.  Lowme  took  an  opportunity  of  retailing  Mr.  Pil- 
grim's conversation  to  Mrs.  Phipps,  who,  as  a  victim  of 
Pratt  and  plethora,  could  rarely  enjoy  that  pleasure  at 
first-hand.  Mrs.  Phipps  was  a  woman  of  decided  opinions, 
though  of  wheezy  utterance. 

"For  my  part,"  she  remarked,  "I'm  glad  to  hear  there's 
any  likelihood  of  improvement  in  Mrs.  Dempster,  but  I 
think  the  way  things  have  turned  out  seems  to  show  that 
she  was  more  to  blame  than  people  thought  she  was;  else, 
why  should  she  feel  so  much  about  her  husband?  And 
Dempster,  I  understand,  has  left  his  wife  pretty  nearly  all 
his  property  to  do  as  she  likes  with;  that  isn't  behaving 
like  suoh  a  very  bad  husband.  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster can  have  had  so  much  provocation  as  they  pretended. 
I've  known  husbands  who've  laid  plans  for  tormenting 
their  wives  when  they're  underground — tying  up  their 
money  and  hindering  them  from  marrying  again.  Not 
that  /  should  ever  wish  to  marry  again;  I  think  one  hus- 
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band  in  one's  life  is  enough  in  all  conscience/5— here  she 
threw  a  fierce  glance  at  the  amiable  Mr.  Phipps,  who  was 
innocently  delighting  himself  with  the  facetice  in  the 
'Rotherby  Guardian/' and  thinking  the  editor  must  be 
a  droll  fellow— "but  it's  aggravating  to  be  tied  up  in  that 
way.  Why,  they  say  Mrs.  Dempster  will  have  as  good  as 
six  hundred  a  year  at  least.  A  fine  thing  for  her,  that  was 
a  poor  girl  without  a  farthing  to  her  fortune.  It's  well 
if  she  doesn't  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  somehow." 

Mrs.  Phipps's  view  of  Janet,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  prevalent  one  in  Milby.  Even  neighbors  who  had  no 
strong  personal  interest  in  her,  could  hardly  see  the  noble- 
looking  woman  in  her  widow's  dress,  with  a  sad  sweet 
gravity  in  her  face,  and  not  be  touched  with  fresh  admira- 
tion for  her— and  not  feel,  at  least  vaguely,  that  she  had 
entered  on  a  new  life  in  which  it  was  a  sort  of  desecration 
to  allude  to  the  painful  past.  And  the  old  friends  who 
had  a  real  regard  for  her,  but  whose  cordiality  had  been 
repelled  or  chilled  of  late  years,  now  came  round  her  with 
hearty  demonstrations  of  affection.  Mr.  Jerome  felt  that 
his  happiness  had  a  substantial  addition  now  he  could  once 
more  call  on  that  "nice  little  woman  Mrs.  Dempster," 
and  think  of  her  with  rejoicing  instead  of  sorrow.  The 
Pratts  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  footing  of  old- 
established  friendship  with  Janet  and  her  mother;  and 
Miss  Pratt  felt  it  incumbent  on  her,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, to  deliver  a  very  emphatic  approval  of  the  remarkable 
strength  of  mind  she  understood  Mrs.  Dempster  to  be 
exhibiting.  The  Miss  Linnets  were  eager  to  meet  Mr.  Try- 
an's  wishes  by  greeting  Janet  as  one  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
sister  in  religious  feeling  and  good  works;  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
net was  so  agreeably  surprised  by  the  fact  that  Dempster 
had  left  his  wife  the  money  "  in  that  handsome  way,  to  do 
what  she  liked  with  it,"  that  she  even  included  Dempster 
himself,  and  his  villainous  discovery  of  the  flaw  in  her 
title  to  Pye's  Croft,  in  her  generous  oblivion  of  past  offenses. 
Then  she  and  Mrs.  Jerome  agreed  over  a  friendly  cup  of 
tea  that  there  were  "a  many  husbands  as  was  very  fine 
spoken  an'  all  that,  an'  yet  all  the  while  kep'  a  will  locked 
up  from  you,  as  tied  you  up  as  tight  as  anything.  I  assure 
you,"  Mrs.  Jerome  continued,  dropping  her  voice  in  a  con- 
fidential manner,  "I  know  no  more  to  this  day  :il>uiii  Mr. 
Jerome's  will,  nor  the  child  as  is  unborn.  I've  no  fears 
about  a  income — I'm  well  aware  Mr.  Jerome  'ud  nivcr 
leave  me  stret  for  that;  but  I  should  like  to  hev  a  thousand 
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or  two  at  my  own  disposial;  it  makes  a  widow  a  deal  more 
looked  on." 

Perhaps  this  ground  of  respect  to  widows  might  not  be 
entirely  without  its  influence  on  the  Milby  mind,  and 
might  do  something  toward  conciliating  those  more  aris- 
tocratic acquaintances  of  Janet's,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  inclined  to  take  the  severest  view  of  her  apos- 
tasy toward  Evangelicalism.  Errors  look  so  very  ugly  in 
persons  of  small  means — one  feels  they  are  taking  quite 
a  liberty  in  going  astray;  whereas  people  of  fortune  may 
naturally  indulge  in  a  few  delinquencies.  "  They've  got 
the  money  for  it,"  as  the  girl  said  of  her  mistress  who 
had  made  herself  ill  with  pickled  salmon.  However,  it 
may  have  been,  there  was  not  an  acquaintance  of  Janet's, 
in  Milby,  that  did  not  offer  her  civilities  in  the  early 
days  of  her  widowhood.  Even  the  severe  Mrs.  Phipps 
was  not  an  exception;  for  heaven  -knows  what  would 
become  of  our  sociality  if  we  never  visited  people  we 
speak  ill  of:  we  should  live  like  Egyptian  hermits,  in 
crowded  solitude. 

Perhaps  the  attentions  most  grateful  to  Janet  were 
those  of  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Crewe,  whose  attachment 
to  her  favorite  proved  quite  too  strong  for  any  resent- 
ment she  might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  the  score  of  Mr. 
Try  an.  The  little  deaf  old  lady  couldn't  do  without  her 
accustomed  visitor,  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from 
child  to  woman,  always  so  willing  to  chat  with  her  and 
tell  her  all  the  news,  though  she  was  deaf;  while  other 
people  thought  it  tiresome  to  shout  in  her  ear,  and  irri- 
tated her  by  recommending  ear-trumpets  of  various  con- 
struction. 

All  this  friendliness  was  very  precious  to  Janet.  She 
was  conscious  of  the  aid  it  gave  her  in  the  self-conquest 
which  was  the  blessing  she  prayed  for  with  every  fresh 
morning.  The  chief  strength  of  her  nature  lay  in  her  affec- 
tion, which  colored  all  the  rest  of  her  mind :  it  gave  a  per- 
sonal sisterly  tenderness  to  her  acts  of  benevolence;  it 
made  her  cling  with  tenacity  to  every  object  that  had 
once  stirred  her  kindly  emotions.  Alas!  it  was  unsatisfied 
wounded  affection  that  had  made  her  trouble  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  And  now  there  was  no  check  to  the 
full  flow  of  that  plenteous  current  in  her  nature  —  no 
gnawing  secret  anguish  —  no  overhanging  ierror  —  no  in- 
ward shame.  Friendly  faces  beamed  on  her;  she  felt  that 
friendly  hearts  were  approving  her,  and  wishing  her  well, 
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and  that  mild  sunshine  of  good-will  fell  beneficently  on 
her  new  hopes  and  efforts,  as  the  clear  shining  after  rain 
falls  OH  the  tender  leaf-buds  of  spring,  and  wins  them 
from  promise  to  fulfillment. 

And  she  needed  these  secondary  helps,  for  her  wrestling 
with  her  past  self  was  not  always  easy.  The  strong  emo^ 
tions  from  which  the  life  of  a  human  being  receives  a  new 
bias,  win  their  victory  as  the  sea  wins  his:  though  their 
advance  may  be  sure,  they  will  often,  after  a  mightier 
wave  than  usual,  seem  to  roll  back  so  far  as  to  lose  all  the 
ground  they  had  made.  Janet  showed  the  strong  bent  of 
her  will  by  taking  every  outward  precaution  against  the 
occurrence  of  a  temptation.  Her  mother  was  now  her 
constant  companion,  having  shut  up  her  little  dwelling 
and  come  to  reside  in  Orchard  Street;  and  Janet  gave  all 
dangerous  keys  into  her  keeping,  entreating  her  to  lock 
them  away  in  some  secret  place.  Whenever  the  too  well- 
known  depression  and  craving  threatened  her,  she  would 
seek  a  refuge  in  what  had  always  been  her  purest  enjoy- 
ment—  in  visiting  one  of  her  poor  neighbors,  in  carrying 
some  food  or  comfort  to  a  sick-bed,  in  cheering  with  her 
smile  some  of  the  familiar  dwellings  up  the  dingy  back 
lanes.  But  the  great  source  of  courage,  the  great  help  to 
perseverance,  was  the  sense  that  she  had  a  friend  and 
teacher  in  Mr.  Tryan:  she  could  confess  her  difficulties  to 
him;  she  knew  he  prayed  for  her;  she  had  always  before 
her  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  him,  and  hearing  words 
of  admonition  and  comfort,  that  came  to  her  charged 
with  a  divine  power  such  as  she  had  never  found  in  human 
words  before. 

So  the  time  passed,  till  it  was  far  on  in  May,  nearly  a 
month  after  her  husband's  death,  when,  as  she  and  her 
mother  were  seated  peacefully  at  breakfast  in  the  dining- 
room,  looking  through  the  open  window  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  where  the  grass-plot  M'as  now  whitened  with 
apple-blossoms,  a  letter  was  brought  in  for  Mrs.  Ray  nor. 

"Why,  there's  the  Thurston  postmark  on  it,"  she  said. 
"It  must  be  about  your  aunt  Anna.  Ah,  so  it  is,  poor 
thing!  she's  been  taken  worse  this  last  day  or  two,  and  has 
asked  them  to  send  for  me.  That  dropsy  is  carrying  her 
off  at  last,  I  dare  say.  Poor  thing!  it  will  be  a  happy 
release.  I  must  go,  my  dear  —  she's  your  father's  last 
sister — though  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you.  However,  per- 
haps I  shall  not  have  to  stay  more  than  a  night  or  two/' 

Janet  looked  distressed  as  she  said,  "Yes,  you  must  go, 
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mother.  But  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  you.  I 
think  I  shall  run  in  to  Mrs.  Pettifer,  and  ask  her  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  while  you're  away.  I'm  sure  she  will." 

At  twelve  o'clock.  Janet,  having  seen  her  mother  in  the 
coach  that  was  to  carry  her  to  Thurston,  called  on  her  way 
back  at  Mrs.  Pettifer's,  but  found  to  her  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  her  old  friend  was  gone  out  for  the  day.  So 
she  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  her  pocket-book  an  urgent  request 
that  Mrs.  Pettifer  would  come  and  stay  with  her  while  her 
mother  was  away;  and,  desiring  the  servant-girl  to  give  it 
to  her  mistress  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  walked  on  to 
the  vicarage  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Crewe,  thinking  to  relieve  in 
this  way  the  feeling  of  desolateness  and  undefined  fear 
that  was  taking  possession  of  her  on  being  left  alone  for 
the  first  time  since  that  great  crisis  in  her  life.  And  Mrs. 
Crewe,  too,  was  not  at  home! 

Janet,  with  a  sense  of  discouragement,  for  which  she 
rebuked  herself  as  childish,  walked  sadiy  home  again:  and 
when  she  entered  the  vacant  dining-room,  she  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears.  It  is  such  vague,  undefinable 
states  of  susceptibility  as  this — states  of  excitement  or 
depression,  half  mental,  half  physical — that  determine 
many  a  tragedy  in  women's  lives.  Janet  could  scarcely 
eat  anything  at  her  solitary  dinner:  she  tried  to  fix  her 
attention  on  a  book  in  vain;  she  walked  about  the  garden, 
and  felt  the  very  sunshine  melancholy. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  old  Mr.  Pittman  called, 
and  joined  her  in  the  garden,  where  she  had  been  sitting 
for  some  time  under  one  of  the  great  apple  trees,  thinking 
how  Robert,  in  his  best  moods,  used  to  take  little  Mamsey 
to  look  at  the  cucumbers,  or  to  see  the  Alderney  cow  with 
its  calf  in  the  paddock.  The  tears  and  sobs  had  come 
again  at  these  thoughts;  and  when  Mr.  Pittmau  ap- 
proached her,  she  was  feeling  languid  and  exhausted. 
But  the  old  gentleman's  sight  and  sensibility  were  obtuse 
and,  to  Janet's  satisfaction,  he  sho/wed  no  consciousness 
that  she  was  in  grief. 

"  I  have  a  task  to  impose  upon  you,  Mrs.  Dempster,"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  toothless  pomposity  habitual  to  him: 
"I  want  you  to  look  over  those  letters  again  in  Dempsters 
bureau,  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  from  Poole  about  the 
mortgage  on  those  houses  at  Dingley.  It  will  be  wortn 
twenty  pounds  if  you  can  find  it;  and  I  don't  know  where 
it  can  be,  if  it  isn't  among  those  letters  in  the  bureau. 
I've  locked  everywhere  at  the  office  for  it.  I'm  going  home 
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now,  but  I'll  call  again  to-morrow,  if  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  look  in  the  meantime." 

Janet  said  she  would  look  directly,  and  turned  with  Mr. 
Pittman  into  the  house.  But  the  search  would  take  her 
some  time,  so  lie  bade  her  good-bye,  and  she  went  at  once  to 
a  bureau  which  stood  in  a  small  back  room,  where  Demp- 
ster used  sometimes  to  write  letters  and  receive  people  who 
came  on  business  out  of  office  hours.  She  had  looked 
through  the  contents  of  the  bureau  more  than  once;  but 
to-day,  on  removing  the  last  bundle  of  letters  from  one 
of  the  compartments,  she  saw  what  she  had  never  seen 
before,  a  small  nick  in  the  wood,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
thumb-nail,  evidently  intended  as  a  means  of  pushing 
aside  the  movable  back  of  the  compartment.  In  her  ex- 
amination hitherto  she  had  not  found  such  a  letter  as  Mr. 
Pittman  had  described — perhaps  there  might  be  more 
letters  behind  this  slide.  She  pushed  it  back  at  once  and 
saw — no  letters,  but  a  small  spirit-decanter,  half  full  of 
pale  brandy,  Dempster's  habitual  drink. 

An  impetuous  desire  shook  Janet-.through  all  her  mem- 
bers; it  seemed  to  master  her  with  the  inevitable  force  of 
strong  fumes  that  flood  our  senses  before  we  are  aware. 
Her  hand  was  on  the  decanter;  pale  and  excited,  she 
was  lifting  it  out  of  its  niche,  when,  with  a  start  and  a 
shudder,  she  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  odor  of  the  spirit.  Without  staying  to  shut 
up  the  bureau,  she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  snatched  up 
her  bonnet  and  mantle  which  lay  in  the  dining-room,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house. 

Where  should  she  go?  In  what  place  would  this  demon 
that  had  re-entered  her  be  scared  back  again?  She  walked 
rapidly  along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  church. 
She  was  soon  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard;  she  passed 
through  it,  and  made  her  way  across  the  graves  to  a  spot 
she  knew  — a  spot  where  the  turf  had  been  stirred  not 
long  before,  where  a  tomb  was  to  be  erected  soon.  It  was 
very  near  the  church  wall,  on  the  side  which  now  lay  in 
deep  shadow,  quite  shut  out  from  the  rays  of  the  westering 
sun  by  a  projecting  buttress. 

Janet  sat  down  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  sombre  spot. 
A  thick  hedge,  surmounted  b)'  elm  trees,  was  in  front  of 
her;  a  projecting  buttress  on  each  side.  But  she  wanted 
to  shut  out  even  these  objects.  Her  thick  crape-veil  was 
down;  but  she  closed  her  eyes  behind  it,  and  pressed  her 
hands  upon  them.  She  wanted  to  summon  up  the  vision 
38 
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of  the  past;  she  wanted  to  lash  the  demon  out  of  her  soul 
with  the  stinging  memories  of  the  bygone  misery;  she 
wanted  to  renew  the  old  horror  and  the  old  anguish,  that 
she  might  throw  herself  with  the  more  desperate  clinging 
energy  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  whore  the  Divine  Sufferer 
would  impart  divine  strength.  She  tried  to  recall  those 
first  bitter  moments  of  shame,  which  were  like  the  shud- 
dering discovery  of  the  leper  that  the  dire  taint  is  upon 
him;  the  deeper  and  deeper  lapse;  the  oncoming  of  settled 
despair;  the  awful  moments  by  the  bedside  of  her  self- 
maddened  husband.  And  then  she  tried  to  live  through, 
with  a  remembrance  made  more  vivid  by  that  contrast, 
the  blessed  hours  of  hope  and  joy  and  peace  that  had  come 
to  her  of  late,  since  her  whole  son1  had  been  bent  toward 
the  attainment  of  purity  and  holiness. 

But  now,  when  the  paroxysm  of  temptation  was  past, 
dread  and  despondency  began  to  thrust  themselves,  like 
cold,  heavy  mists,  between  her  and  the  heaven  to  which  she 
wanted  to  look  for  light  and  guidance  The  temptation 
would  come  again — that  rush  of  desire  might  overmaster 
her  the  next  time — she  would  slip  back  again  into  that  deep 
slimy  pit  from  which  she  had  been  once  rescued,  and  there 
might  be  no  deliverance  for  her  more.  Her  prayers  did 
not  help  her,  for  fear  predominated  over  trust;  she  had  no 
confidence  that  the  aid  she  sought  would  be  given;  the 
idea  of  her  future  fall  had  grasped  her  mind  too  strongly. 
Alone,  in  this  way,  she  was  powerless.  If  she  could  see 
Mr.  Tryan,  if  she  could  confess  all  to  him,  she  might 
gather  hope  again.  She  must  see  him:  she  must  go 
to  him. 

Janet  rose  from  the  ground,  and  walked  away  with  a 
quick  resolved  step  She  had  been  seated  there  a  long 
while,  and  the  sun  had  already  sunk.  It  was  late  for  her 
to  walk  to  Paddiford  and  go  to  Mr.  Tryan's,  where  she  had 
never  called  before;  but  there  was  no  other  way  of  seeing 
him  that  evening,  and  she  could  not  hesitate  about  it. 
She  walked  toward  a  footpath  through  the  fields,  which 
would  take  her  to  Paddiford  without  obliging  her  to  go 
through  the  town.  The  way  was  rather  long,  but  she 
preferred  it,  because  it  left  less  probability  of  her  meeting 
acquaintances,  and  she  shrank  from  having  to  speak  to 
any  one. 

The  evening  red  had  nearly  faded  by  the  time  Janet 
knocked  at  Mrs.  AVagstaff's  door.  The  good  woman  looked 
surprised  to  see  her  at  that  hour;  but  Janet's  mourning 
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weeds  and  the  painful  agitation  of  her  face  quickly  brought 
she  second  thought,  that  some  urgent  trouble  had  sent  her 
there. 

"  Mr.  Tryan's  just  come  in,"  she  said.  "  If  you'll  step 
into  the  parlor,  I'll  go  up  and  tell  him  you're  here.  He 
seemed  very  tired  and  poorly." 

At  another  time  Janet  would  have  felt  distress  at  the 
idea  that  she  was  disturbing  Mr.  Tryan  when  he  required 
rest;  but  now  her  need  was  too  great  for  that:  she  could 
feel  nothing  but  a  sense  of  coming  relief,  when  she  heard 
his  step  on  the  stair  and  saw  him  enter  the  room. 

He  went  toward  her  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  and  said, 
"I  fear  something  is  the  matter.  I  fear  you  are  in 
trouble." 

Then  poor  Janet  poured  forth  her  sad  tale  of  temptation 
and  despondency;  and  even  while  she  was  confessing  she 
felt  half  her  burden  removed.  The  act  of  confiding  in 
human  sympathy,  the  consciousness  that  a  fellow-being 
was  listening  to  her  with  patient  pity,  prepared  her  soul 
for  that  stronger  leap  by  which  faith  grasps  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  sympathy.  When  Mr.  Tryan  spoke  words  of 
consolation  and  encouragement,  she  could  now  believe  the 
message  of  mercy;  the  water-floods  that  had  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her  rolled  back  again,  and  life  once  more 
spread  its  heaven-covered  space  before  her.  She  had  been 
unable  to  pray  alone;  but  now  his  prayer  bore  her  own 
soul  along  with  it,  as  the  broad  tongue  of  flame  carries 
upward  in  its  vigorous  leap  the  little  flickering  fire  that 
could  hardly  keep  alight  by  itself. 

But  Mr.  Tryan  was  anxious  that  Janet  should  not  linger 
out  at  this  late  hour.  When  he  saw  that  she  was  calmed, 
he  said,  "I  will  walk  home  with  you  now;  we  can  talk 
on  the  way."  But  Janet's  mind  was  sufficiently  at  lib- 
erty for  her  to  notice  the  signs  of  feverish  weariness  in 
his  appearance,  and  she  would  not  hear  of  causing  him 
any  further  fatigue. 

"No,  no,"  she  said  earnestly,  "you  will  pain  me  very 
much — indeed  you  will,  by  going  out  again  to-night  on 
my  account.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  I  should  not  go 
alone."  And  when  he  persisted,  fearing  that  for  her  to 
be  seen  out  so  late  alone  might  excite  remark,  she  said 
imploringly,  with  a  half  sob  in  her  voice,  "What  should 
I_what  would  others  like  me  do,  if  you  went  from  us? 
Why  will  you  not  think  more  of  that,  and  take  care  of 
yourself?" 
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He  had  often  had  that  appeal  made  to  him  before,  but 
to-night — from  Janet's  lips — it  seemed  to  have  a  new  force 
for  him,  and  he  gave  way.  At  first,  indeed,  he  only  did 
so  on  condition  that  she  would  let  Mrs.  Wagstaff  go  with 
her;  but  Janet  had  determined  to  walk  home  alone.  She 
preferred  solitude;  she  wished  not  to  have  her  present 
feelings  distracted  by  any  conversation. 

So  she  went  out  into  the  dewy  starlight;  and  as  Mr. 
Tryan  turned  away  from  her,  he  felt  a  stronger  wish  than 
ever  that  his  fragile  life  might  last  out  for  him  to  see 
Janet's  restoration  thoroughly  established — to  see  her  no 
longer  fleeing,  struggling,  clinging  up  the  steep  sides  of  a 
precipice  whence  she  might  be  any  moment  hurled  back 
into  the  depths  of  despair,  but  walking  firmly  on  the  level 
ground  of  habit.  He  inwardly  resolved  that  nothing  but 
a  peremptory  duty  should  ever  take  him  from  Milby — that 
he  would  not  cease  to  watch  over  her  until  life  forsook 
him. 

Janet  walked  on  quickly  till  she  turned  into  the  fields; 
then  she  slackened  her  pace  a  little,  enjoying  the  sense  of 
solitude  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  intolerable  to 
her.  The  Divine  Presence  did  not  seem  far  off,  where  she 
had  not  wings  to  reach  it;  prayer  itself  seemed  superfluous 
in  those  moments  of  calm  trust.  The  temptation  which 
had  so  lately  made  her  shudder  before  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  was  now  a  source  of  confidence;  for  had  she 
not  been  delivered  from  it?  Had  not  rescue  come  in  the 
extremity  of  danger?  Yes;  Infinite  Love  was  caring  for 
her.  She  felt  like  a  little  child  whose  hand  is  firmly 
grasped  by  its  father,  as  its  frail  limbs  make  their  way 
over  the  rough  ground;  if  it  should  stumble,  the  father 
will  not  let  it  go. 

That  walk  in  the  dewy  starlight  remained  forever  in 
Janet's  memory  as  one  of  those  baptismal  epochs,  when 
the  soul,  dipped  in  the  sacred  waters  of  joy  and  peace; 
rises  from  them  with  new  energies,  with  more  unalterable 
longings. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  Mrs.  Pettifer  there, 
anxious  for  her  return.  After  thanking  her  for  coming, 
Janet  only  said,  "  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Tryan's;  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  him";  and  then  remembering  how  she  had 
left  the  bureau  and  papers,  she  went  into  the  back  room, 
where,  apparently,  no  one  had  been  since  she  quitted  it; 
for  there  lay  the  fragments  of  glass,  and  the  room  was 
still  full  of  the  hateful  odor.  How  feeble  and  miserable 
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tiie  temptation  seemed  to  her  at  this  moment!  She  rang 
for  Kitty  to  come  and  pick  up  the  fragments  and  rub  the 
floor,  while  she  herself  replaced  the  papers  and  locked  up 
the  bureau. 

The  next  morning,  when  seated  at  breakfast  with  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  Janet  said  — 

"  What  a  dreary  unhealthy-looking  place  that  is  where 
Mr.  Tryan  lives!  Fm  sure  it  must  he  very  bad  for  him  to 
live  there.  Do  you  know,  all  this  morning,  since  I've 
been  awake,  I've  been  turning  over  a  little  plan  in  my 
mind.  I  think  it  a  charming  one  —  all  the  more,  because 
you  are  concerned  in  it." 

"  Why,  what  can  that  be?" 

"  You  know  that  house  on  the  Eedhill  road  they  call 
Holly  Mount;  it  is  shut  up  now.  That  is  Robert's  house; 
at  least,  it  is  mine  now,  and  it  stands  on  one  of  the 
healthiest  spots  about  here.  Now,  Fve  been  settling  in 
my  own  mind,  that  if  a  dear  good  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  knows  how  to  make  a  home  as  comfortable  and 
cosy  as  a  bird's  nest,  were  to  take  up  her  ;:bode  there,  and 
have  Mr.  Tryan  as  a  lodger,  she  would  be  doing  one  of  the 
most  useful  deeds  in  all  her  useful  life." 

"  You've  such  a  way  of  wrapping  up  things  in  pretty 
words.  You  must  speak  plainer." 

"In  plain  words,  then,  I  should  like  to  settle  you  at 
Holly  Mount.  You  would  not  have  to  pay  any  more  rent 
than  where  you  are,  and  it  would  be  twenty  times  pleas- 
anter  for  you  than  living  up  that  passage  where  you  see 
nothing  but  a  brick  wall.  And  then,  as  it  is  not  far  from 
Paddiford,  I  think  Mr.  Tryan  might  be  persuaded  to 
lodge  with  you,  instead  of  in  that  musty  house,  among 
dead  cabbages  and  smoky  cottages.  I  know  you  would 
like  to  have  him  live  with  you,  and  you  would  be  such  a 
mother  to  him." 

"  To  be  sure  I  should  like  it;  it  would  be  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  for  me.  But  there'll  be  furniture 
wanted.  My  little  bit  of  furniture  won't  fill  that  house." 

"  Oh,  I  can  put  some  in  out  of  this  house;  it  is  too 
full;  and  we  can  buy  the  rest.  They  tell  me  I'm  to  have 
more  money  than  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with." 

"Fm  almost  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  doubtfully. 
"  Mr.  Tryan  will  hardly  be  persuaded.  He's  been  talked 
to  so  much  about  leaving  that  place;  and  he  always  said 
he  must  stay  there  — he  must  be  among  the  people;  and 
there  was  no  other  place  for  him  in  Paddiford.  It  cuts 
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me  to  the  heart  to  see  him  getting  thinner  and  thinner, 
and  I've  noticed  him  quite  short  o'  breath  sometimes, 
Mrs.  Linnet  will  have  it,  Mrs.  Wagstaff  half  poisons  him 
with  bad  cooking.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  he  can't 
have  many  comforts.  I  expect  he'll  break  down  all  of  a 
sudden  some  day,  and  never  be  able  to  preach  any  more." 

'•'  Well,  I  shall  try  my  skill  with  him  by-and-by.  I  shall 
be  very  cunning,  and  say  nothing  to  him  till  all  is  ready, 
You  and  I  and  mother,  when  she  comes  home,  will  set  to 
work  directly  and  get  the  house  in  order,  and  then  we'll 
get  you  snugly  settled  in  it.  I  shall  see  Mr.  Pittman 
to-day,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  shall  say 
I  wish  to  have  you  for  a  tenant.  Everybody  knows  I'm 
very  fond  of  that  naughty  person,  Mrs.  Pettifer;  so  it  will 
seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  And  then  I 
shall  by-and-by  point  out  to  Mr.  Tryan  that  he  will  be 
doing  you  a  service  as  well  as  himself  by  taking  up  his 
abode  with  you.  I  think  I  can  prevail  upon  him;  for  last 
night,  when  he  was  quite  bent  on  coming  out  into  the 
night  air,  I  persuaded  him  to  give  it  up." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  you  may,  my  dear.  I  don't  desire 
anything  better  than  to  do  something  toward  prolonging 
Mr.  Tryan's  life,  for  I've  sad  fears  about  him." 

"Don't  speak  of  them  —  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  them. 
We  will  only  think  about  getting  the  house  ready.  We 
shall  be  as  busy  as  bees.  How  we  shall  want  mother's 
clever  fingers!  I  know  the  room  up-stairs  that  will  just  do 
for  Mr.  Tryan's  study.  There  shall  be  no  seats  in  it 
except  a  very  easy  chair  and  a  very  easy  sofa,  so  that  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  rest  himself  when  he  comes  home. " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THAT  was  the  last  terrible  crisis  of  temptation 
had  to  pass  through.  The  goodwill  of  her  neighbors,  the 
helpful  sympathy  of  the  friends  who  shared  her  religious 
feelings,  the  occupations  suggested  to  her  by  Mr.  Tryan, 
concurred,  with  her  strong  spontaneous  impulses  toward 
Avorks  of  love  and  mercy,  to  fill  up  her  days  with  quiet 
social  intercourse  and  charitable  exertion.  Besides,  her 
constitution,  naturally  healthy  and  strong,  was  every  week 
tending,  with  the  gathering  force  of  habit,  to  recover  its 
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equipoise,  and  set  her  free  from  those  physical  solicitations 
which  the  smallest  habitual  rice  always  leaves  behind  it. 
The  prisoner  feels  where  the  iron  has  galled  him,  long 
after  his  fetters  have  been  loosed. 

There  were  always  neighborly  visits  to  be  paid  and 
received;  and  as  the  months  wore  on,  increasing  familiarity 
with  Janet's  present  self  began  to  efface,  even  from  minds 
as  rigid  as  Mrs.  Phipps's,  the  unpleasant  impressions  that 
had  been  left  by  recent  years.  Janet  was  recovering  the 
popularity  which  her  beauty  and  sweetness  of  nature  had 
won  for  her  when  she  was  a  girl;  and  popularity,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  most  complex  and  self-multiplying  of 
echoes.  Even  Anti-Tryanite  prejudice  could  not  resist  the 
fact  that  Janet  Dempster  was  a  changed  woman  —  changed 
as  the  dusty,  bruised,  and  sun-withered  plant  is  changed 
when  the  soft  rains  of  heaven  have  fallen  on  it  —  and  that 
this  change  was  due  to  Mr.  Tryan's  influence.  The  last 
lingering  sneers  against  the  Evangelical  curate  began  to 
die  out;  and  though  much  of  the  feeling  that  had 
prompted  them  remained  behind,  there  was  an  intimidat- 
ing consciousness  that  the  expression  of  such  feeling 
would  not  be  effective — jokes  of  that  sort  had  ceased  to 
tickle  the  Milby  mind.  Even  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Tryan  passing  pale  and  worn 
along  the  street,  had  'a  secret  sense  that  this  man  was 
somehow  not  that  very  natural  and  comprehensible  thing, 
a  humbug— that,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  explain 
him  from  the  stomach-and-pocket  point  of  view.  Twist 
and  stretch  their  theory  as  they  might,  it  would  not  fit 
Mr.  Tryan;  and  so,  with  that  remarkable  resemblance  as 
to  mental  processes  which  may  frequently  be  observed  to 
exist  between  plain  men  and  philosophers,  they  concluded 
that  the  less  they  said  about  him  the  better. 

Among    all    Janet's    neighborly    pleasures,   there  was 
nothing  she  liked  better  than  to  take  an  early  tea  at  the 
White  House,  and  to  stroll  with  Mr.  Jerome  round  Ue 
old-fashioned   garden  and  orchard.      There  was  endless 
matter  for  talk  between  her  and  the  good  old  man,  f 
Janet  had  that  genuine  delight  in  human  fellowship  wine, 
gives  an  interest  to  all  personal  details  that  come  war 
from  truthful  lips;  and,  besides,  they  had  a  common  intc 
in  good-natured  plans  for  helping  their  poorer  neignbc 
One  great  object  of  Mr.  Jerome's  charities  was,  as  he  c 
said,  "to  keep  industrious  men  an'  women  off  the  parish. 
I'd  rether  give  ten  shillin1  an'  help  a  man  to  stan  on  his 
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own  legs,  nor  pay  half  -a-crown  to  buy  him  a  parish  crutch; 
it's  the  ruination  on  him  if  he  once  goes  to  the  parish. 
Fve  see'd  many  a  time,  if  you  help  a  man  wi'  a  present  in 
a  neeborly  way,  it  sweetens  his  blood — he  thinks  it  kind 
on  you;  but  the  parish  shillms  turn  it  sour — he  niver 
thinks  'em  enough."  In  illustration  of  this  opinion  Mr. 
Jerome  had  a  large  store  of  details  about  such  persons 
as  Jim  Hardy,  the  coal-carrier,  "as  lost  his  hoss,"  and 
Sally  Butts,  "as  hed  to  sell  her  mangle,  though  she  was 
as  decent  a  woman  as  need  to  be";  to  the  hearing  of 
which  details  Janet  seriously  inclined;  and  you  would 
hardly  desire  to  see  a  prettier  picture  than  the  kind-faced, 
white-haired  old  man  telling  these  fragments  of  his  simple 
experience  as  he  walked,  with  shoulders  slightly  bent, 
among  the  moss-roses  and  espalier  apple-trees,  while 
Janet  in  her  widow's  cap,  her  dark  eyes  bright  with  inter- 
est, Avent  listening  by  his  side,  and  little  Lizzie,  with  her 
nankin  bonnet  hanging  down  her  back,  toddled  on  before 
them.  Mrs.  Jerome  usually  declined  these  lingering 
strolls,  and  often  observed,  "I  niver  see  the  like  to  Mr. 
Jerome  when  he's  got  Mrs.  Dempster  to  talk  to;  it  sini- 
fies  nothin'  to  him  whether  we've  tea  at  four  or  five  o'clock; 
he'd  go  on  till  six,  if  you'd  let  him  alone — he's  like  off  his 
head."  However,  Mrs.  Jerome  could  not  deny  that  Janet 
was  a  very  pretty-spoken  woman:  "She  al'ys  says,  she 
niver  gets  sich  pikelets  as  mine  nowhere;  I  know  that  very 
well — other  folks  buy  'em  at  shops — thick,  unwholesome 
things,  you  might  as  well  eat  a  sponge." 

The  sight  of  little  Lizzie  often  stirred  in  Janet's  mind 
a  sense  of  the  childlessness  which  had  made  a  fatal  blank 
in  her  life.  She  had  fleeting  thoughts  that  perhaps  among 
her  husband's  distant  relatives  there  might  be  some  chil- 
dren whom  she  could  help  to  bring  up,  some  little  girl 
whom  she  might  adopt;  and  she  promised  herself  one  day 
or  other  to  hunt  out  a  second  cousin  of  his — a  married 
woman,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  for  many  years. 

But  at  present  her  hands  and  heart  were  too  full  for  her 
to  carry  out  that  scheme.  To  her  great  disappointment, 
her  project  of  settling  Mrs.  Pettifer  at  Holly  Mount  had 
been  delayed  by  the  discovery  that  some  repairs  were 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  house  habitable,  and  it  was 
not  till  September  had  set  in  that  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  old  friend  comfortably  installed,  and  the 
rooms  destined  for  Mr.  Tryan  looking  pretty  and  cozy  to 
her  heart's  content.  She  had  taken  several  of  his  chief 
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friends  into  her  confidence,  and  they  were  warmly  wishing 
success  to  her  plan  for  inducing  him  to  quit  poor  Mrs. 
Wagstaffs  dingy  house  and  dubious  cookery.  That  he 
should  consent  to  some  such  change  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  his  hearers;  for  though 
no  more  decided  symptoms  were  yet  observable  in  him 
than  increasing  emaciation,  a  dry  hacking  cough,  and  an 
occasional  shortness  of  breath,  it  was  felt  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Mr.  Pratt's  prediction  could  not  long  be  deferred, 
and  that  this  obstinate  persistence  in  labor  and  self-dis- 
regard must  soon  be  peremptorily  cut  short  by  a  total 
failure  of  strength.  Any  hopes  that  the  influence  of  .Mr. 
Tryan's  father  and  sister  would  prevail  on  him  to  change 
his  mode  of  life — that  they  would  perhaps  come  to  live 
with  him,  or  that  his  sister  at  least  might  come  to  see  him, 
and  that  the  arguments  which  had  failed  from  other  lips 
might  be  more  persuasive  from  hers — were  now  quite  dissi- 
pated. His  father  had  lately  had  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
and  could  not  spare  his  only  daughter's  tendance.  On  Mr. 
Tryan's  return  from  a  visit  to  his  father,  Miss  Linnet  was 
very  anxious  to  know  whether  his  sister  had  not  urged  him 
to  try  change  of  air.  From  his  answers  she  gathered 
that  Miss  Tryan  wished  him  to  give  up  his  curacy  and 
travel,  or  at  least  go  to  the  south  Devonshire  coast. 

"  And  why  will  you  not  do  so?"  Miss  Linnet  said;  "you 
might  come  back  to  us  well  and  strong,  and  have  many 
years  of  usefulness  before  you." 

"No,"  he  answered  quietly,  "I  think  people  attach 
more  importance  to  such  measures  than  is  warranted, 
don't  see  any  good  end  that  is  to  be  served  by  going  to  die 
at  Nice,  instead  of  dying  amongst  one's  friends  and  one's 
work.  I  cannot  leave  Milby— at  least  I  will  not  leave 
it  voluntarily." 

But  though  he  remained  immovable  on  this  point,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  afternoon  service  on 
the  Sunday,  and  to  accept  Mr.  Parry's  offer  of  aid  m  the 
evenino-  service,  as  well  as  to  curtail  his  weekday  labors; 
and  he  had  even  written  to  Mr.  Prendergast  to  reques 
that  he  would  appoint  another  curate  to  the  Paddiford 
district,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  curate  should 
receive  the  salary,  but  that  Mr.  Tryan  should  co-operate 
with  him  as  long  as  he  was  able.  The  hopefulness  which 
is  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  consumption,  had 
the  effect  of  deceiving  him  as  to  the  nature  of  Ins  malady, 
or  of  making  him  look  forward  to  ultimate  recovery. 
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believed  himself  to  be  consumptive,  and  he  had  not  yet 
felt  any  desire  to  escape  the  early  death  which  he  had  for 
some  time  contemplated  as  probable.  Even  diseased 
hopes  will  take  their  direction  from  the  strong  habitual 
bias  of  the  mind,  and  to  Mr.  Tryan  death  had  for  years 
seemed  nothing  else  than  the  laying  down  of  a  burden, 
under  which  he  sometimes  felt  himself  fainting.  He  was 
only  sanguine  about  his  powers  of  work:  he  flattered  him- 
self that  what  he  was  unable  to  do  one  week  he  should  be 
equal  to  the  next,  and  he  would  not  admit  that  in  desist- 
ing from  any  part  of  his  labor  he  was  renouncing  it  perma- 
nently. He  had  lately  delighted  Mr.  Jerome  by  accepting 
his  long-proffered  loan  of  the  "little  chacenut  horse";  and 
he  found  so  much  benefit  from  substituting  constant  riding 
exercise  for  walking,  that  he  began  to  think  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  resume  some  of  the  work  he  had  dropped. 

That  was  a  happy  afternoon  for  Janet,  when,  after 
exerting  herself  busily  for  a  week  with  her  mother  and 
Mrs.  Pettifer,  she  saw  Holly  Mount  looking  orderly  and 
comfortable  from  attic  to  cellar.  It  was  an  old  red-brick 
house,  with  two  gables  in  front,  and  two  clipped  holly 
trees  flanking  the  garden  gate;  a  simple,  homely -looking 
place  that  quiet  people  might  easily  get  fond  of;  and  now 
it  was  scoured  and  polished  and  carpeted  and  furnished  so 
as  to  look  really  snug  within.  When  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  Janet  delighted  herself  with  contemplat- 
ing Mr.  Tryan's  study,  first  sitting  down  in  the  easy-chair, 
and  then  lying  for  a  moment  on  the  sofa,  that  she  might 
have  a  keener  sense  of  the  repose  he  would  get  from  those 
well-stuffed  articles  of  furniture,  which  she  had  gone  to 
Eotherby  on  purpose  to  choose. 

"Now,  mother,"  she  said,  when  she  had  finished  hex 
survey,  "  you  have  done  your  work  as  well  as  any  fairy- 
mother  or  god-mother  that  ever  turned  a  pumpkin  into  a 
coach  and  horses  You  stay  and  have  tea  cosily  with  Mrs. 
Pettifer  while  I  go  to  Mrs.  Linnet's.  I  want  to  tell  Mary 
and  Eebecca  the  good  news,  that  I've  got  the  exciseman  to 
promise  that  he  will  take  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  lodgings  when 
Mr.  Tryan  leaves.  They'll  be  so  pleased  to  hear  it,  because 
they  thought  he  would  make  her  poverty  an  objection  to 
his  leaving  her." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Raynor,  whose  face, 
always  calm,  was  now  a  happy  one,  "have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us  first.  You'll  perhaps  miss  Mrs.  Linnet's  tea-time." 

"  No,  I  feel  too  excited  to  take  tea  yet.    I'm  like  a  child 
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w?th  a  new  baby-house.      Walking  in  the  air  will  do  me 
good." 

So  she  set  out.  Holly  Mount  was  about  a  mile  from  that 
outskirt  of  Paddiford  Common  where  Mrs.  Linnet's  house 
stood  nestled  among  its  laburnums,  lilacs,  and  syringas. 
Janet's  way  thither  lay  for  a  little  while  along  the  high- 
road,, and  then  led  her  into  a  deep-rutted  lane,  which 
wound  through  a  flat  tract  of  meadow  and  pasture,  while 
in  front  lay  smoky  Paddiford,  and  away  to  the  left  the 
mother-town  of  Milby.  There  was  no  line  of  silvery  wil- 
lows marking  the  course  of  a  stream — no  group  of  Scotch 
firs  with  their  trunks  reddening  in  the  level  sunbeams — 
nothing  to  break  the  flowerless  monotony  of  grass  and 
hedgerow  but  an  occasional  oak  or  elm,  and  a  few  cows 
sprinkled  here  and  there.  A  very  commonplace  scene, 
indeed.  But  what  scene  was  ever  commonplace  in  the 
descending  sunlight,  when  color  has  awakened  from  its 
noonday  sleep,  and  the  long  shadows  awe  us  like  a  disclosed 
presence?  Above  all,  what  scene  is  commonplace  to  the 
eye  that  is  filled  with  serene  gladness,  and  brightens  all 
things  with  its  own  joy? 

And  Janet  just  now  was  very  happy.      As  she  walked 
along  the  rough  lane  with  a  buoyant  step,  a  half  smile  of 
innocent,  kindly  triumph  played  about  her  mouth.      She 
was  delighting  beforehand  in  the  anticipated  success  of 
her  persuasive  power,  and  for  the  time  her  painful  anxiety 
•ibout  Mr.  Tryan's  health  was  thrown  into  abeyance.    But 
she  had  not  gone  far  along  the  lane  before  she  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse  adv-sncing  at  a  walking  pace  behind  her. 
Without  looking  back,  she  turned  aside  to  make  way  for  i' 
between  the  ruts,  and  did  not  notice  that  for  a  moment  it 
had  stopped,  and  had  then  come  on  with  a  slightly  quick- 
ened pace.     In  less  than  a  minute  she  heard  a  well-known 
voice   say,    "Mrs.    Dempster";    and,    turning,    saw    Mr. 
Tryan  close  to  her,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 
needed  very  natural  to  her  that  he  should  be  there, 
mind  was  so  full  of  his  presence  at  that  moment,  that  the 
actual  sight  of  him  was  only  like  a  more  vivid  thought, 
and  she  behaved,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  when  feeling  obli 
us  to  be  genuine,  with  a  total  forgetfulness  of  polite  forms. 
She  only  looked  at  him  with  a  slight  deepening  of 
smile  that  was  already  on  her  face.      He  said  gently, 

Take  my  arm";  and  they  walked  Q»  ft  1 
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It  was  he  who  broke  it.  "  You  are  going  to  Paddiford, 
I  suppose?" 

The  question  recalled  Janet  to  the  consciousness  that 
this  Avas  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  beginning  her 
work  of  persuasion,  and  that  she  was  stupidly  neglect- 
ing it. 

"Yes/'  she  said,  "I  was  going  to  Mrs.  Linnet's.  I 
knew  Miss  Linnet  would  like  to  hear  that  our  friend  Mrs. 
Pettifer  is  quite  settled  now  in  her  new  house.  She  is  as 
fond  of  Mrs.  Pettifer  as  I  am  —  almost;  I  won't  admit 
that  any  one  loves  her  quite  as  well,  for  no  one  else  has 
such  good  reason  as  I  have.  But  now  the  dear  woman 
wants  a  lodger,  for  you  know  she  can't  afford  to  live  in  so 
large  a  house  by  herself.  But  I  knew  when  I  persuaded 
her  to  go  there  that  she  would  be  sure  to  get  one  —  she's 
such  a  comfortable  creature  to  live  with;  and  I  didn't  like 
her  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  her  days  up  that  dull  passage, 
being  at  every  one's  beck  and  call  who  wanted  to  make  use 
of  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  "I  quite  understand  your 
feeling;  I  don't  wonder  at  your  strong  regard  for  her." 

"  Well,  but  now  I  want  her  other  friends  to  second  me. 
There  she  is,  with  three  rooms  to  let,  ready  furnished, 
everything  in  order;  and  I  know  some  one,  who  thinks  as 
well  of  her  as  I  do,  and  who  would  be  doing  good  all 
round  —  to  every  one  that  knows  him,  as  well  as  to  Mrs. 
Petti fer,  if  he  would  go  to  live  with  her.  He  would  leave 
some  uncomfortable  lodgings,  which  another  person  is 
already  coveting  and  would  take  immediately;  and  he 
would  go  to  breathe  pure  air  at  Holly  Mount,  and  gladden 
Mrs.  Pettifer's  heart  by  letting  her  wait  on  him;  and  com- 
fort all  his  friends,  who  are  quite  miserable  about  him." 

Mr.  Tryan  saw  it  all  in  a  moment  —  he  saw  that  it  had 
all  been  done  for  his  sake.  He  could  not  be  sorry;  he 
could  not  say  no;  he  could  not  resist  the  sense  that  life 
had  a  new  sweetness  for  him,  and  that  he  should  like  it  to 
be  prolonged  a  little — only  a  little,  for  the  sake  of  feeling 
a  stronger  security  about  Janet.  When  she  had  finished 
speaking,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  doubtful,  inquiring 
glance.  He  was  not  looking  at  her;  his  eyes  were  cast 
downward;  but  the  expression  of  his  face  encouraged  her, 
and  she  said,  in  a  half-playful  tone  of  entreaty  — 

"You  will  go  and  live  with  her?  I  know  you  will."  You 
will  come  back  with  me  now  and  see  the  house. 

He  looked  ftt    her  then,   and    smileci.      There  is.   an 
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unspeakable  blending  of  sadness  and  sweetness  in  the 
smile  of  a  face  sharpened  and  paled  by  slow  consumption. 
That  smile  of  Mr.  Tryan's  pierced  poor  Janet's  heart:  she 
felt  in  it  at  once  the  assurance  of  grateful  affection  and 
the  prophecy  of  coming  death.  Her  tears  rose;  they 
turned  round  without  speaking,  and  went  back  again 
along  the  lane. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  less  than  a  week  Mr.  Tryan  was  settled  at  Holly 
Mount,  and  there  Avas  not  one  of  his  many  attached  hearers 
who  did  not  dncerely  rejoice  at  the  event. 

The  autumn  that  year  was  bright  and  warm,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  Mr.  Walsh,  the  new  curate,  came. 
The  mild  weather,  the  relaxation  from  excessive  work,  and 
perhaps  another  benignant  influence,  had  for  a  few  weeks 
a  visibly  favorable  effect  on  Mr.  Tryan.  At  least  he  began 
to  feel  new  hopes,  which  sometimes  took  the  guise  of  new 
strength.  He  thought  of  the  cases  in  which  consumptive 
patients  remain  nearly  stationary  for  years,  without  suffer- 
ing so  as  to  make  their  life  burdensome  to  themselves  or 
to  others;  and  he  began  to  struggle  with  a  longing  that  it 
might  be  so  with  him.  He  struggled  with  it,  because  ho 
felt  it  to  be  an  indication  that  earthly. affection  was  begin- 
ning to  have  too  strong  a  hold  on  him,  and  he  prayed  ear- 
nestly for  more  perfect  submission,  and  for  a  more  absorbing 
delight  in  the  Divine  Presence  as  the  chief  good.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  did  not  wish  for  prolonged  life  solely 
that  he  might  reclaim  the  wanderers  and  sustain  the  feeble: 
he  was  conscious  of  a  new  yearning  for  those  pure  hiiman 
joys  which  he  had  voluntarily  and  determinedly  banished 
from  his  life — for  a  draught  oi  that  deep  affection  from 
which  he  had  been  cut  off  by  a  dark  chasm  of  remorse. 
For  now,  that  nffection  was  within  his  reach;  he  saw  it 
there,  like  a  palm-shadowed  well  in  the  desert;  he  could 
not  desire  to  die  in  sight  of  it. 

And  so  the  autumn  rolled  gently  by  in  its  "  calm  decay.' 
Until  November,  Mr.  Tryan  continued  to  preach  occasion- 
ally, to  ride  about  visiting  his  flock,  and  to  look  in  at  his 
schools;  but  his  growing  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Walsh  as  his  suc- 
cessor saved  him  from  too  eager  exertion  and  from  worrying 
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anxieties.  Janet  was  with  him  a  great  deal  now,  for  she  saw 
that  he  liked  her  to  read  to  him  in  the  lengthening  even- 
ings, and  it  became  the  rule  for  her  and  her  mother  to  have 
tea  at  Holly  Mount,  where,  with  Mrs.  Pettifer,  and  some- 
times another  friend  or  two,  they  brought  Mr.  Tryan  the 
unaccustomed  enjoyment  of  companionship  by  his  own 
fireside. 

Janet  did  not  share  his  new  hopes,  for  she  was  not  only 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mr.  Pratt's  opinion  that  Mr.  Tryan 
could  hardly  stand  out  through  the  winter,  but  she  also 
knew  that  it  was  shared  by  Dr.  Madely  of  Eotherby,  whom, 
at  her  request,  he  had  consented  to  call  in.  It  was  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  tell  Mr.  Tryan  what  was  revealed 
by  the  stethoscope,  but  Janet  knew  the  worst. 

She  felt  no  rebellion  under  this  prospect  of  bereavement, 
but  rather  a  quiet  submissive  sorrow.  Gratitude  that  his 
influence  and  guidance  had  been  given  her,  even  if  only 
for  a  little  while — gratitude  that  she  was  permitted  to  be 
with  him,  to  take  a  deeper  and  deeper  impress  from  daily 
communion  with  him,  to  be  something  to  him  in  these 
last  months  of  his  life  was  so  strong  in  her  that  it  almost 
silenced  regret.  Janet  hud  lived  through  the  great  tragedy 
of  woman's  life.  Her  keenest  personal  emotions  had  been 
poured  forth  in  her  early  love — her  wounded  affection 
with  its  years  of  anguish — her  agony  of  unavailing  pity 
over  that  deathbed  seven  months  ago.  The  thought  of 
Mr.  Tryan  Avas  associated  for  her  with  repose  from  that 
conflict  of  emotion,  .with  trust  in  the  unchangeable,  Avith 
the  influx  of  a  power  to  subdue  self.  To  have  been 
assured  of  his  sympathy,  his  teaching,  his  help,  all  through 
her  life,  would  have  been  to  her  like  a  heaven  already 
begun— a  deliverance  from  fear  and  danger;  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  for  her  to  be  conscious  that  the  hold  he 
had  on  her  heart  was  any  other  than  that  of  the  heaven- 
sent friend  who  had  come  to  her  like  the  angel  in  the 
prison,  and  loosed  her  bonds,  and  led  her  by  the  hand  till 
she  could  look  back  on  the  dreadful  doors  that  had  once 
closed  her  in. 

Before  November  was  over  Mr.  Tryan  had  ceased  to  go 
out.  A  new  crisis  had  come  on:  the  cough  had  changed 
its  character,  and  the  worst  symptoms  developed  them- 
selves so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Pratt  began  to  think  the  end 
would  arrive  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Janet  became 
a  constant  attendant  on  him  now,  and  no  one  could  feel 
she  was  performing  anything  but  a.  sa.crecl  office, 
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She  made  Holly  Mount  her  home,  and,  Avith  her  mother 
and  Mrs.  Pettifer  to  help  her,  she  filled  the  painful  days 
and  nights  with  every  soothing  influence  that  eare  and 
tenderness  could  devise.  There  were  many  visitors  to  the 
sick-room,  led  thither  by  venerating  affection;  and  there 
could  hardly  be  one  who  did  not  retain  in  after-years 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  scene  there — of  the  pale  wasted 
form  in  the  easy  chair  (for  he  sat  up  to  the  last),  of  the 
gray  eyes  so  full  even  yet  of  inquiring  kindness,  as  the 
thin,  almost  transparent  hand  was  held  out  to  give  the 
pressure  of  welcome;  and  of  the  sweet  woman,  too,  whose 
dark  watchful  eyes  detected  every  want,  and  who  supplied 
the  want  Avith  a  ready  hand. 

There  were  others  who  would  haAre  had  the  heart  and 
the  skill  to  fill  this  place  by  Mr.  Tryan's  side,  and  who 
Avonjd  have  accepted  it  as  an  honor;  but  they  could  not 
helptfeeling  that  God  had  given  it  to  Janet  by  a  train  of 
events  which  were  too  impressive  not  to  shame  all  jeal- 
ousies into  silence. 

That  sad  history  which  most  of  us  knoAV  too  well,  lasted 
more  than  three  months.  He  Avas  too  feeble  and  suffering 
for  the  last  feAV  weeks  to  see  any  visitors,  but  he  still 
sat  up  through  the  day.  The  strange  hallucinations  of 
the  disease  which  had  seemed  to  take  a  more  decided  hold 
on  him  just  at  the  fatal  crisis,  and  had  made  him  think 
he  Avas  perhaps  getting  better  at  the  very  time  when  death 
had  begun  to  hurry  on  with  more  rapid  movement,  had 
now  given  way,  and  left  him  calmly  conscious  of  the 
reality.  One  afternoon  near  the  end  of  February,  Janet 
was  moving  gently  about  the  room,  in  the  fire-lit  dusk, 
arranging  some  things  that  Avould  be  wanted  in  the  night, 
There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and  his  eyes  followed 
her  as  she  moved  with  the  firm  grace  natural  to  her,  while 
the  bright  fire  every  noAv  and  then  lit  up  her  face,  and 
gave  an  unusual  glow  to  its  dark  beauty.  Even  to  follow 
her  in  this  way  with  his  eyes  was  an  exertion  that  gave  a 
painful  tension  to  his  face;  while  she  looked  like  an  image 
of  life  and  strength.  « 

"Janet,"  he   said   presently,    in   his  faint  voice - 
always  called  her  Janet  now.     In  a  moment  she  was  close 
to  him,  bending  over  him.     He  opened  his  hand  as 
looked  up  at  her,  and  she  placed  hers  within  it. 

"Janet/'  he  said  again,  "you  will  have  a  long  while 
live  after  I  am  gone." 

A  sudden  pang  of  fear  shot  through  her.     She  thought 
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he  felt  himself  dying,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  at  hi* 
feet,  holding  his  hand,  while  she  looked  up  at  him,  almost 
breathless. 

"But  you  will  not  feel  the  need  of  me  as  you  have 

done You  have  a  sure  trust  in  God 1  shall  not 

look  for  yon  in  vain  at  the  last." 

"No no 1  shall  be  there God  will  not  for- 
sake me." 

She  could  hardly  utter  the  words,  though  she  was  not 
weeping.  She  was  waiting  with  trembling  eagerness  for 
anything  else  he  might  have  to  say. 

"  Let  us  kiss  each  other  before  we  part." 

She  lifted  up  her  face  to  his,  and  the  full  life-breathing 
lips  met  the  wasted,  dying  ones  in  a  sacred  kiss  of  promise. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IT  soon  came — the  blessed  day  of  deliverance,  the  sad 
day  of  bereavement;  and  in  the  second  week  of  March 
they  carried  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  buried  as  he  had 
desired;  there  was  no  hearse,  no  mourning  coach;  his 
coffin  was  borne  by  twelve  of  his  humble  hearers,  who 
relieved  each  other  by  turns.  But  he  was  followed  by  a 
long  procession  of  mourning  friends,  women  as  well  as 
men. 

Slowly,  amid  deep  silence,  the  dark  stream  passed  along 
Orchard  Street,  where  eighteen  months  before  the  Evan- 
gelical curate  had  been  saluted  with  hootings  and  hisses. 
Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Landor  were  the  eldest  pall-bearers; 
and  behind  the  coffin,  led  by  Mr.  Tryan's  cousin,  walked 
Janet,  in  quiet,  submissive  sorrow.  She  could  not  feel 
that  he  was  quite  gone  from  her;  the  unseen  world  lay  so 
very  near  her — it  held  all  that  had  ever  stirred  the  depths 
of  anguish  and  joy  within  her. 

It  was  a  cloudy  morning,  and«had  been  raining  when 
they  left  Holly  Mount;  but  as  they  walked,  the  sun  broke 
out,  and  the  clouds  were  rolling  off  in  large  masses  when 
they  entered  the  churchyard,  and  Mr.  Walsh's  voice  was 
heard  saying,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
The  faces  were  not  hard  at  tins  funeral;  the  burial-service 
was  not  a  hollow  form.  Every  heart  there  was  filled  with 
the  memory  of  a  man  who,  through  a  Belf-sacrificing  life 
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and  in  a  painful  death,  had  been  sustained  by  the  faith 
which  fills  that  form  with  breath  and  substance. 

When  Janet  left  the  grave,  she  did  not  return  to  Holly 
Mount ;  she  went  to  her  home  in  Orchard  Street,  where 
her  mother  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  She  said  quite 
calmly,  "Let  us  walk  round  the  garden,  mother."  And 
they  walked  round  in  silence,  with  their  hands  clasped 
togesher,  looking  at  the  golden  crocuses  bright  in  the 
spring  sunshine.  Janet  felt  a  deep  stillness  within.  She 
thirsted  for  no  pleasure ;  she  craved  no  worldly  good. 
She  saw  the  years  to  come  stretch  before  her  like  an 
autumn  afternoon,  filled  with  resigned  memory.  Life  to 
her  could  never  more  have  any  eagerness  ;  it  was  a  solemn 
service  of  gratitude  and  patient  effort.  She  walked  in  the 
presence  of  unseen  witnesses — of  the  Divine  love  that  had 
rescued  her,  of  the  human  love  that  waited  for  its  eternal 
repose  until  it  had  seen  her  endure  to  the  end. 

Janet  is  living  still.  Her  black  hair  is  gray,  and  her 
step  is  no  longer  buoyant ;  but  the  sweetness  of  her  smile 
remains,  the  love  is  not  gone  from  her  eyes ;  and  strangers 
sometimes  ask,  "Who  is  that  noble-looking  elderly  woman 
that  walks  about  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand  ?  The 
little  boy  is  the  son  of  Janet's  adopted  daughter,  arid  Janet 
in  her  old  age  has  children  about  her  knees,  and  loving 
young  arms  round  her  neck. 

There  is  a  simple  gravestone  in  Milby  Churchyard, 
telling  that  in  this  spot  lie  the  remains  of  Edgar  Tryan, 
for  two  years  officiating  curate  at  the  Paddiford  Chapel-of- 
Ease,  in  this  parish.  It  is  a  meagre  memorial,  and  tells 
you  simply  that  the  man  who  lies  there  took  upon  him, 
faithfully-or  unfaithfully,  the  office  of  guide  and  instructor 
to  his  fellow-men. 

But  there  is  another  memorial  of  Edgar  Tryan,  which 
bears  a  fuller  record :  it  is  Janet  Dempster,  rescued  from 
self-despair,  strengthened  with  divine  hopes,  and  now 
looking  back  on  years  of  purity  and  hopeful  labor.  The 
man  who  has  left  such  a  memorial  behind  him,  must  have 
been  one  whose  heart  beat  with  true  compassion,  and 
whose  lips  were  moved  by  fervent  faith. 


THE  END. 
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